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THE    TRUANTS.^ 
BY  A.  E.  W.  MASON. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  TURNPIKE  GATE. 

It  was  not,  however,  only  Millie  Stretton  whose  fortnnes  were 
touched  by  Tony's  absence.  Warrisden,  whom  Stretton  had  met 
but  the  once  on  board  the  CUy  of  Briatdy  was  no  less  affected. 
On  a  day.  of  that  snmmer,  daring  which  Tony  camped  fSeur  away 
on  the  edge  of  the  Sahara,  Warrisden  rode  down  the  steep  hill 
from  the  yillage  of  the  three  poplars  on  his  way  to  Whitewebs. 
Once  Pamela  had  ridden  along  this  road  between  the  white  wood 
raOs  and  the  black  bare  stems  of  trees  on  a  winter's  evening  of 
mist.  That  was  more  than  fifteen  months  ago.  The  brown 
fiirrows  in  the  fields  were  now  acres  of  waving  yellow ;  each  black 
dump  was  now  an  ambuscade  of  green,  noisy  with  birds.  The 
branches  creaked  in  a  light  wind  and  rippled  and  shook  the  sun- 
light from  their  leaves,  the  road  glistened  like  chalk.  It  was  ten 
o'clock  on  an  August  morning,  very  clear  and  light.  Voices  firom 
fiir  away  amongst  the  com  sounded  tiny  and  distinct,  like  voices 
heard  ttirough  a  telephone.  Bound  this  bend  at  the  thicket 
comer  Pamela  had  disappeared  on  that  dim  grey  evening. 
How  far  had  she  since  travelled  on  the  new  road,  Warrisden 
'  tmdered.  She  was  at  Whitewebs  now.  He  was  riding  thither 
1   '  find  out. 

When  he  inquired  for  her  at  the  door,  he  was  at  once  led 
1    .ough  the  house  into  the  big  garden  at  the  back.    Pamela  was 

>  Oopjzight,  1904,  by  A.  B.  W.  ICason,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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sitting  in  a  chair  at  the  edge  of  the  lawn  under  the  shade  of  the 
great  avenue  of  ehns  which  ran  straight  from  the  back  of  the 
house  to  the  shallow  stream  at  the  garden's  boundary.  She  saw 
him  at  once  as  he  came  out  from  the  glass-door  on  to  the  gravel, 
and  she  rose  from  her  chair.  She  did  not  advance  to  him,  but 
just  stood  where  she  was,  watching  him  approach ;  and  in  her 
eyes  there  was  a  great  perplexity.  Warrisden  came  straight  to 
her  over  the  lawn.  There  was  no  hesitation  in  his  manner,  at  all 
events.  On  the  other  hand  there  was  no  air  of  assurance.  He 
came  with  a  definite  object ;  so  much  was  evident,  but  no  more. 
He  stopped  in  frx)nt  of  her  and  raised  his  hat.  Pamela  looked  at 
him  and  said  nothing.  She  did  not  even  give  him  her  hand. 
She  stood  and  waited  almost  submissively,  with  her  troubled  eyes 
resting  quietly  on  his. 

*  You  expected  me  ? '  he  said. 

*  Yes.     I  received  your  letter  this  morning.' 

*  You  have  guessed  why  I  have  come  ? ' 
'Yes.' 

*  And  you  are  troubled,'  said  Warrisden. 

They  turned  and  walked  under  the  branches  into  the  avenue. 
Overhead  there  was  a  bustle  of  blackbirds  and  thrushes;  a 
gardener  sharpening  his  scjrthe  in  the  rose  garden  made  a  little 
rasping  sound.  Over  all  the  lawn  the  August  sunlight  lay  warm 
and  golden  like  a  benediction. 

'  I  have  come  to  ask  you  the  old  question,'  said  Warrisden. 
*  Will  you  marry  me  ? ' 

Pamela  gazed  steadily  ahead  as  she  walked,  and  she  walked 
very  slowly.  She  was  prepared  for  the  question,  yet  she  took  her 
time  to  answer  it.  And  the  answer  when  at  last  she  gave  it  was 
no  answer  at  all. 

'  I  do  not  know,'  she  said,  in  a  low  clear  voice. 

Warrisden  looked  at  her.  The  profile  of  her  face  was  towards 
him.  He  wondered  for  the  thousandth  time  at  its  beauty  and  its 
gentleilfess.  The  broad  white  forehead  under  the  sweep  of  her 
dark  hair,  the  big  dark  eyes  shining  beneath  her  brows,  the  deli- 
cate colour  upon  her  cheeks,  the  curve  of  the  lips.  He  wondered 
and  longed.  But  he  spoke  simply  and  without  extravagance,  know- 
ing that  he  would  be  understood. 

'I  have  done  nothing  for  you  of  the  things  men  often  do 
when  a  woman  comes  into  their  lives.  I  have  tried  to  make  no 
career.    I  think  there  are  enough  people  making  careers.    They 
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make  the  world  veiy  ncisy^  and  ihey  raise  a  deal  of  dart.  I  have 
just  gone  on  living  qnietiy  as  I  did  before,  believing  yon  wonld 
need  no  snch  proof/ 

*  I  do  not,'  said  Pamela. 

'  There  might  be  much  happiness  for  both  of  us/  he  oon- 
tinaed.     And  again  she  answered,  without  looking  at  him : 

*  I  do  not  know/ 

She  was  not  evading  him.  Evasions,  indeed,  were  never 
to  her  liking;  and  here,  she  was  aware,  were  very  serious 
issues. 

*I  have  been  thinking  about  you  a  great  deal,'  she  said. 
*  I  will  tell  you  this.  There  is  no  one  else.  But  that  is  not  all.  I 
ean  say  too,  I  think,  quite  certainly,  that  there  will  be  no  one  else. 
Only  that  is  not  enough,  is  it  ?  Not  enough  at  all  events  for  you 
and  me.' 

Warrisden  nodded  his  head. 

*  No,  that  is  not  enough,'  he  said  gravely. 

They  walked  on  side  by  side  in  silence  for  a  little  while. 

'  It  is  only  fair  that  I  should  be  very  firank  with  you,'  she 
wesit  on.  '  I  have  been  thinking  so  much  about  you  in  order 
that  when  you  came  again  with  this  old  question,  as  I  knew  you 
would,  I  might  be  quite  clear  and  frank.  Do  you  remember  that 
you  once  spoke  to  me  about  the  turnpike  gate — ^the  gate  which  I 
was  to  open  and  through  which  I  was  to  go,  like  other  men  and 
women  down  the  appointed  road  ? ' 

'  Yes,  I  remember.' 

'  You  meant,  as  I  understand  it,  the  gate  between  friendship 
and  the  ever  so  much  more  which  lies  beyond  ? ' 

•Yes/ 

And  Pamela  repeated  his  word.  '  Yes,'  she  said.  '  But  one 
cannot  open  that  gate  at  will.  It  opens  of  itself  at  a  touch,  or  it 
stays  shut/ 

•And  it  stays  shut  now  ? ' 

Pamela  answered  him  at  once  : 

•  Say,  rather,  that  I  have  raised  a  hand  towards  the  gate,  but 
that  I  am  afraid  to  try.'    And  she  turned  her  £Ekce  to  him  at  last. 

ler  eyes  were  very  wirtfol. 

They  stopped  upon  the  grass  bank  of  the  stream  at  the  end 
f  the  avenue.  Pamela  looked  down  into  the  dark,  swiftly  running 
ater,  and  went  on  choosing  each  word,  testing  it  as  it  were  before 
le  uttered  it. 

1-2 
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'  You  see  that  new  road  beyond  the  gate  is  no  new  road  to  me. 
I  have  trodden  it  bef(»e  and  crept  back — broken.  Therefore,  I 
am  afraid.'  She  paused.  Warrisden  was  aware  from  her  attitude 
that  she  had  not  finished.  He  did  not  stir  lest  he  should  check 
what  more  remained  to  say,  and  that  remnant  never  be  spoken  at 
all.  And  it  was  well  for  him  that  he  did  not  stir ;  for  she  said, 
in  the  same  clear,  low  voice  which  she  had  hitherto  used,  and  just 
as  steadily : 

*  I  am  the  more  afraid  because  I  think  that  if  I  did  touch  that 
gate  it  might  open  of  itself.' 

She  had  begun,  in  a  word,  to  feel  premonitions  of  that  suspense 
and  of  that  glowing  life  in  which  for  a  few  brief  months  she  had 
once  been  steeped.  Did  she  expect  a  letter  from  Warrisden, 
there  was  an  eagerness  in  her  anticipation  with  which  she  was 
well  funiliar.  Was  the  letter  delayed,  there  was  a  keenness  in 
her  disappointment  which  was  like  the  pang  of  an  old  wound. 
And  this  recognition  that  the  good  days  might  come  again,  as  in  a 
cycle,  brought  to  her  very  vividly  the  memory  of  the  bad  black 
days  which  had  followed.  Fear  of  those  latter  days,  and  the 
contrast  of  their  number  with  the  number  of  those  which  had 
gone  before,  drove  her  back.  For  those  latter  days  in  their  turn 
might  come  round  again. 

Warrisden  looked  at  her  and  his  heart  filled  with  pity  for  the 
great  trouble  which  had  overwhelmed  her.  She  stood  by  his  side 
with  the  sunlight  playing  upon  her  £Ace  and  her  hair — a  girl  bril- 
liant with  life,  ripe  to  turn  its  possibilities  into  fetcts ;  and  she 
shrank  from  the  ordeal,  so  hardly  had  she  been  hit !  She  was  by 
nature  fearless,  yet  was  she  desperately  afraid. 

'  Will  nothing  make  you  touch  the  gate  and  try  ? '  he  asked 
gently.  And  then,  quietly  as  he  spoke,  the  greatness  of  his 
longing  made  itself  heard.  <  My  dear,  my  dear,'  he  said,  *  will 
nothing  make  you  t«ke  your  risks  ? ' 

The  words  struck  sharply  upon  her  memories.  She  turned 
her  eyes  to  him. 

'It  is  strange  that  you  should  use  those  words,'  she  said. 
'For  there  is  one  thing  which  might  make  me  take  my  risks. 
The  return  of  the  man  who  used  them  to  you  in  the  North 
Sea.' 

*  Tony  Stretton  ? '  exclaimed  Warrisden. 

'Yes.  He  is  still  away.  It  is  said  that  he  is  on  a  long 
shooting  expedition  somewhere  in  Central  Africa,  and  out  of  reach. 
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Bat  that  is  not  the  tmth.  We  do  not  know  where  he  is,  or  when 
be  will  oome  back/ 

'Shall  I  try  to  find  him  again  ?'  said  Warrisden.  '  This  time 
I  might  sncceed  in  bringing  him  home/ 

Pamela  shook  her  head. 

'No/  she  answered.  'I  think  I  know  why  he  stays  away. 
And  there  would  be  only  one  way  of  persuading  him  to  return. 
Well — ^that  means  I  must  not  use,  unless  things  have  come  to  an 
extremity.' 

The  one  means  of  persuasion  was  the  truth.  If  she  sent  for 
Tony  Stretton  again  she  must  explain  what  that  saying  of  hers 
spoken  so  long  ago  had  meant.  She  must  write  why  he  should 
not  have  left  his  wife.  She  must  relate  the  sordid  story,  which 
rendered  his  return  imperative.  That  she  was  prepared  to  do,  if 
all  else  failed,  in  the  last  resort,  but  not  till  then. 

'But  the  extremity  has  not  been  reached,'  she  continued, 
'and  I  hope  it  never  will.  I  hope  Tony  Stretton  will  come  back 
soon  of  his  own  accord.  That  would  be  the  best  thing  which 
oouU  happen,  ever  so  much  the  best.'  She  did  not  blame  Tony 
fiir  Ms  absence,  for  she  understood  the  motive  which  caused  it. 
In  a  way  she  was  inclined  to  approve  of  it  in  itself,  just  as  a 
motive,  Uiat  is  to  say.  It  was  the  character  of  Millie  Stretton 
and  his  ignorance  of  it  which  made  his  experiment  so  hazardous. 
Complete  confidence  in  his  wife's  honour,  indeed,  was  to  her 
thinking,  and  rightly,  an  essential  part  of  his  motive.  She  wished 
him  to  return  of  his  own  accord  and  keep  that  confidence. 

'  There  is  not  the  same  necessity,'  she  continued,  choosing  her 
words, '  that  he  should  return  immediately,  as  there  was  when  I 
srait  you  out  to  the  North  Sea;  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
necessity  might  recur/  For  she  knew  that,  though  Gallon  was 
hr  away  in  Chili,  letters  came  fix>m  him  to  Millie.  Only  lately  a 
careless  remark  of  Millie's  with  reference  to  that  State  had  assured 
her  of  this.  And  if  the  letters  still  came,  though  Gallon  had  been 
away  a  year,  it  followed  that  they  were  answered. 

'  In  that  case  you  would  send  for  me  ? '  said  Warrisden. 

'  Yes.      I  should  rely  on  you.' 

And  Warrisden  answered  quietly :  '  Thank  you.' 

He  asked  no  questions.      He  seemed  to  understand  that 

imda  must  use  him,  and,  while  using  him,  not  £Bdl  of  loyalty 

her  sex.     A  feeling  of  self-reproach  suddenly  troubled  Pamela. 

e  had  never  told  him  that  she  had  used  another's  help  and  not 
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hi8.  She  wondered  whether  it  was  quite  &ir  not  to  tell  him. 
But  she  kept  silent.  After  all,  she  thought,  the  news  would  only 
hurt  him ;  and  Mr.  Mudge's  help  had  been  help  which  he  could 
not  have  given.  She  went  back  to  the  matter  of  their  relationship 
to  one  another. 

'  So  jou  understand  what  I  think/  she  said.  '  I  am  afraid. 
I  look  for  signs.  I  cannot  help  doing  that.  I  have  set  my  heart 
on  keeping  a  promise  which  I  made  to  Tony  Stretton.  If  he 
returns,  whether  of  his  own  accord  or  by  my  persuasion,  and  things 
go  well — ^why,  then ' — and  she  turned  her  face  from  him  and  said, 
looking  steadily  in  front  of  her — '  why,  then,  perhaps.' 

As  she  spoke  her  &ce  changed  wonderfully.  The  mere 
utterance  of  the  word  aloud  conjured  up  dreams.  A  wistful 
smile  made  her  lips  beautiful,  her  eyes  grew  dim.  Just  for  a 
moment  she  gave  those  dreams  their  way.  She  looked  across  the 
garden  through  a  mist,  seeing  nothing  of  the  trees  or  the  coloured 
flowers,  but  gazing  into  a  vision  of  other  and  golden  days — of  days 
perhaps  to  come.  Warrisden  stood  at  her  side,  and  did  not  speak. 
But  something  of  those  dreams  he  guessed,  her  faxse  had  grown 
so  young. 

She  shook  her  dreams  from  her  in  a  few  moments. 

'  So  you  see,  at  present,'  she  resumed,  '  marriage  is  impossible. 
It  will  always  be  impossible  to  me  unless  I  can  bring — everything, 
not  merely  companionship,  not  merely  liking;  but  the  ever  so 
much  more  which  there  is.  I  cannot  contemplate  it  at  all  under 
any  other  conditions' — and  now  she  looked  at  her  companion 
— '  and  I  believe  it  is  the  same  with  you.' 

'  Yes,'  Warrisden  replied,  '  I  ask  for  everything.' 

He  had  his  convictions,  and  since  there  was  complete  confidence 
between  these  two,  he  spoke  them  now. 

*  It  is  unsafe,  of  course,  to  generalise  on  the  subject  of  women. 
But  I  do  think  this.  If  a  man  asks  little  from  a  woman,  she 
will  give  him  even  less  than  he  asks,  and  she  will  give  it 
grudgingly,  sparingly;  counting  what  she  gives.  And  that  little, 
to  my  mind,  is  worth  rather  less  than  nothing.  Better  have  no 
ties  than  weak  ones.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  asks  a  great 
deal,  and  continually  asks  it,  why,  the  woman  may  get  bored,  and 
he  may  get  nothing.  In  which  case  he  is  no  worse  off  than  he 
was  before.    But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  woman  does  give  in 

k^tCUfli 

'Well? 'asked  Pamela. 
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'  Well,  then,  slie  gives  ever  so  much  more  than  he  asksi  and 
gives  it  willingly  with  open  hands.' 

Pamela  thought  the  theory  orer. 

'Yes,  I  think  that  is  generally  true,'  she  said.  '  But,  after  all, 
I  am  giidng  you  very  little.' 

Warrisden  laughed. 

*  That's  true,'  he  replied.  '  But  then  you  are  not  ibored,  and 
I  have  not  done  asking.' 

Pamela  laughed  too,  and  their  talk  thus  ended  in  a  lighter 
note.  They  walked  towards  thehouse,and  as  they  did  so  a  woman 
came  oat  on  to  the  lawn. 

*  ThiB  is  Millie  Stretton,'  said  Pamela. 

*  She  is  ftaying  here  ? '  cried  Warrisden. 

'  Yes/  replied  Pamela.  '  Before  she  oomes  I  want  to  ask  yoo 
to  do  something  fcnr  me.  Oh,  it  is  quite  a  small  thing.  But  I 
eboald  like  you  very  much  to  do  it.  Where  do  you  go  to  from 
hm?' 

'To  London,'  said  Warrisden, ' I  have  business  there.' 
Hie  business  which  called  him  to  town  had,  indeed,  only 
ooenrred  to  him  during  the  last  half-hour.     It  had  arisen  finmi 
fbeir  conversation.    It  seemed  to  Warrisden  immediate  and  im- 
perative. 

*  Will  you  be  in  London  to-moirow  ? '  asked  Pamela. 
•Yes.' 

'  Then  I  want  you  to  write  to  me.  Just  a  little  letter-* 
nothing  much,  a  line  or  two.  And  I  want  you  to  post  it^  not  by 
the  country  post,  but  afterwards,  so  that  it  will  reach  me  in  the 
e?eiiing.  Dra't  write  here,  for  I  am  going  home.  And  please 
doa't  forget.' 

Millie  Stretton  joined  them  a  moment  afterwards,  and  War- 
risden was  introduced  to  her. 

'  I  have  had  an  offer  for  the  house  in  Berkeley  Square,'  she 
said  to  Pamela.  '  I  think  I  will  take  it.  I  shall  be  glad  to  be 
rid  of  it.' 

They  went  back  into  the  house.  Warrisden  wondered  at 
Pamela's  request  for  a  letter,  and  at  her  urgency  that  it  should 
arrive  at  a  particular  time.  He  was  not  discontented  with  the 
walk  which  they  had  taken  under  the  avenue  of  elms.  It  seemed 
to  him  tiiat  Pamela  was  coming  slowly  towards  him.  There  was 
a  great  difference  between  her  '  No '  of  last  year  and  her  *  I  do  not 
know '  of  to-day.    Even  that  '  I  do  not  know '  while  they  talked 
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had  become  '  perhaps/  Had  she  not  owned  even  more,  since  she 
was  afraid  the  gate  would  open  of  itself  did  she  but  touch  and 
try  ?  His  hopes,  therefore,  rode  high  that  day,  and  would  have 
ridden  yet  higher,  could  he  have  guessed  why  she  so  desired  a 
few  lines  in  his  handwriting  in  the  evening  of  the  day  after 
to-morrow. 

The  reason  was  this.  Bepairs,  long  needed,  had  at  last  been 
undertaken  in  the  house  of  Pamela's  father,  a  few  miles  away ; 
and  those  repairs  involved  the  rooms  reserved  for  Pamela.  There 
were  certain  drawers  in  that  room  which  had  not  been  unlocked 
for  years,  and  of  which  Pamela  sedulously  guarded  the  keys. 
They  held  letters,  a  few  small  presents,  one  or  two  photographs, 
and  some  insignificant  trifles  which  could  not  be  valued,  since 
their  value  depended  only  on  their  associations.  There  were,  for 
instance,  some  cheap  red  beads,  and  the  history  of  those  beads 
tells  all  that  need  be  said  of  the  contents  of  those  locked  drawers. 

Two  hundred  years  before,  a  great  full-rigged  ship,  bound 
with  a  general  cargo  for  the  Guinea  Coast,  sailed  down  the 
Channel  out  of  Portsmouth.  Amongst  the  cargo  was  a  great 
store  of  these  red  beads.  The  beads  were  to  buy  slaves  for  the 
plantations.  But  the  great  ship  got  no  further  on  her  voyage 
than  Bigbury  Bay  in  Devonshire.  She  damaged  her  rudder  in  a 
storm,  and  the  storm  swept  her  on  to  the  bleak  rocks  of  Bolt  Tail, 
dragged  her  back  again  into  the  welter  of  the  sea,  drove  her  into 
Bigbury  Bay,  and  flung  her  up  there  against  the  low  red  cliffs, 
where  all  her  crew  perished.  The  cargo  was  spilt  amongst  the 
breakers,  and  the  shores  of  that  bay  were  littered  with  red  beads. 
You  may  pick  them  up  to  this  day  amongst  the  pebbles.  There 
Pamela  had  picked  them  up  on  a  hot  .August  morning,  veiy  like 
to  that  which  now  dreamed  over  this  green,  quiet  garden  of 
Leicestershire ;  and  when  she  had  picked  them  up  she  had  not 
been  alone.  The  locked  cabinets  held  all  the  relics  which 
remained  to  her  from  those  few  bright  weeks  in  Devon ;  and  the 
mere  touch  of  any  one,  however  trifling,  would  have  magic  to 
quicken  her  memories.  Yet  now  the  cabinets  must  be  unlocked, 
and  all  that  was  in  them  removed.  There  was  a  bad  hour  waiting 
for  Pamela  when  she  would  remove  these  relics  one  by  one — the 
faded  letters  in  the  handwriting  which  she  would  never  see  again 
on  any  envelope;  the  photograph  of  the  face  which  could  exchange 
no  look  with  her ;  the  little  presents  from  the  hand  which  could 
touch  hers  no  more.    It  would  be  a  relief,  she  thought,  to  come 
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dovBrtairs  when  that  necesBary  work  was  done,  that  bad  hour 
<nrer»  and  find  a  letter  from  Warrisden  upon  the  table.  Just  a 
few  linea.     She  needed  nothing  more. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

MR.   CHASE  DOES  NOT  ANSWER. 

Both  Fiamela  and  liillie  Stretton  walked  with  Warrisden  through 
the  hall  to  the  front  door.    Upon  the  hall-table  letters  were  lying. 
Pamela  glanced  at  them  as  she  passed,  and  caught  one  up  rather 
suddenly.     Then  she  looked  at  Warrisden,  and  there  was  some- 
thing of  appeal  in  her  look.    It  was  as  though  she  turned  to  a  con- 
federate on  whom  she  could  surely  rely.   But  she  said  nothing,  since 
Millie  Stretton  was  at  her  side.     For  the  letter  was  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Mr.  Mudge,  who  wrote  but  rarely,  and  never  without  a 
leaaon.    She  read  the  letter  in  the  garden  as  soon  as  Warrisden 
had  ridden  off,  and  the  news  which  it  contained  was  bad  news. 
Galkm  had  lived  fimgally  in  South  America — ^by  Christmas  he 
would  have  discharged  his  debts ;  and  he  had  announced  to  Mudge 
that  he  intended  at  that  date  to  resign  his  appointment.     There 
were  still  four  months,  Pamela  reflected — ^nay,  counting  the  journey 
home,  five  months ;  and  within  that  time  Tony  Stretton  might 
reappear.     If  he  did  not,  why,  she  could  summon  Warrisden  to 
her  aid.     She  looked  at  Millie,  who  was  reading  a  book  in  a 
garden-chair  close  by.    Did  she  know,  Pamela  wondered  ?    But 
Millie  gave  no  sign. 

Meanwhile,  Warrisden  travelled  to  London  upon  that  particular 

business  which  made  a  visit  there  in  August  so  imperative.    It 

had  come  upon  him  while  he  had  been  talking  with  Pamela  that 

it  would  be  as  well  for  him  to  know  the  whereabouts  of  Tony 

Stretton  at  once ;  so  that  if  the  need  came  he  should  be  ready  to 

set  out  vcpon  the  instant.    On  the  following  evening,  accordingly, 

he  drove  down  to  Stepney.    It  was  very  likely  that  Chase  would 

be  away  upon  a  holiday.    But  there  was  a  chance  that  he  might 

^*)d  him  clinging  to  his  work  through  this  hot  August,  a  chance 

oicth  the  trouble  of  his  journey.     He  drove  to  the  house  where 

lase  lodged,  thinking  to  catch  him  before  he  set  out  for  his 

ening's  work  at  the  mission.     The  door  of  the  house  stood  open 

the  street.    Warrisden  dismissed  his  cab,  and  walked  up  the 

ps  into  the  narrow  hall.     A  door  upon  his  right  hand  was 
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opened,  and  a  yotuig  man  politely  asked  Warrisden  to  itep  in. 
He  was  a  £Bir-haired  youth,  with  glasses  upon  his  nose,  and  he 
carried  a  napkin  in  his  hand.  He  had  evidently  been  intermpted 
at  his  dinner  by  Warrisden's  arrival.  He  was  not  dining  alone, 
for  a  youth  of  the  same  standing,  but  of  a  more  athletic  mould, 
sat  at  the  table.    There  was  a  third  place  laid,  but  not  occupied. 

Warrisden  looked  at  the  third  chair. 

'  I  came  to  see  Mr.  Chase,'  he  said.  '  I  suppose  that  he  has 
gone  early  to  the  mission  ? ' 

'  No,'  said  the  youth  who  had  ox>ened  the  door.  '  He  has  not 
been  well  of  late.  The  hot  weather  in  these  close  streets  is  trying. 
But  he  certainly  should  have  something  to  eat  by  now,  even  if  he 
does  not  intend  to  get  up.' 

He  spoke  in  a  pedantic,  self-satisfied  voice,  and  introduced 
himself  as  Mr.  Raphael  Princkley,  and  his  companion  as  Mr.  Jonas 
Stiles,  both  undergraduates  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

*  We  are  helping  Chase  in  his  work,'  continued  Mr.  Princkley. 
*  It  is  little  we  can  do,  but  you  are  no  doubt  acquainted  with  the 
poetry  of  Robert  Browning :  '*  The  little  more,  and  how  much  it 
is  "  ?    In  that  line  we  find  our  justification.' 

The  fair-haired  youth  rang  the  bell  for  the  housekeeper.  She 
was  an  old  woman,  feit  and  slow,  and  she  took  her  time  in 
answering  the  summons. 

'  Mrs.  Wither,  have  you  called  Mr.  Chase  ? '  he  asked  when 
the  old  lady  appeared  at  the  door. 

*  No,  Mr.  Princkley,  sir  1 '  she  replied.  '  You  told  me  yester- 
day evening  not  to  disturb  him  on  any  account  until  he  rang.' 

Mr.  Princkley  turned  to  Warrisden. 

'  Mr.  Chase  was  unwell  all  yesterday,'  he  said,  '  and  at  dinner- 
time he  told  us  that  he  felt  unequal  to  his  duties.  He  was  sitting 
in  that  empty  place,  and  we  both  advised  him  not  to  overtax  hie 
strength.' 

He  appealed  with  a  look  to  Mr.  Stiles  for  corroboration. 

'  Yes ;  we  both  advised  him,'  said  Stiles,  between  two  mouth- 
fills ;  *and,  very  wisely,  he  took  our  advice.' 

*  He  rose  from  his  chair,'  continued  Princkley.  '  There  was 
some  fruit  upon  the  table.  He  took  an  apple  from  the  dish.  I 
think,  Stiles,  that  it  was  an  apple  which  he  took? ' 

Mr.  Stiles  agreed,  and  went  on  with  his  dinner. 
'  It  was  certainly  an  apple  which  he  took.    He  took  it  in  his 
hand.' 
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'  Y<m  hardly  expected  him  to  take  it  with  his  foot! '  rejoined 
Wsniaden,  politely.  Warrisden  was  growing  a  little  restiye  under 
this  detailed  account  of  Chase's  indisposition. 

'No/  replied  Princkley,  with  gravity.  '  He  took  it  in  quite  a 
natmal  way,  and  went  upstairs  to  his  sitting-room.  I  gaye  orders 
to  Mrs.  Wither  that  he  must  not  be  disturbed  until  he  rang. 
Hist  is  so,  Mrs.  Wither,  is  it  not  ?    Yes.     I  thank  you.' 

'That  was  yesterday  evening ! '  cried  Warrisden. 

'Yesterday  evening,'  replied  Mr.  Princkley. 

'  And  no  one  has  been  near  him  since  ? ' 

Then  Mrs.  Wither  intervened. 

'  Oh,  yes.  I  went  into  Mr. Oiase's  room  an  hour  afterwards. 
He  wu  sitting  in  his  arm-chair  before  the  grate ' 

'  Holding  the  apple  in  his  hand,  I  think,  Mrs.  Wither,  you 
said?'  continued  Stiles. 

'  Yes,  sir,'  said  Mrs.  Wither.  '  He  had  his  arm  out  resting  on 
the  ami  of  the  chair,  and  the  apple  was  in  his  hand.' 

'  Wdl,  well ! '  exclaimed  Warrisden. 

'I  tcdd  him  that  I  would  not  call  him  in  the  morning  untQ  he 
nmg,  as  he  wanted  a  good  rest.' 

'What  did  he  say  ? '  asked  Warrisden. 

'Nothing,  sir.  As  often  as  not  he  does  not  answer  when  he  is 
spoken  to. 

A  sadden  fear  seised  upon  Warrisden.  Heranout  of  the  room 
and  up  the  stairs  to  Chase's  sitting-room.  He  knocked  on  the  door ; 
there  was  no  answer.  He  turned  the  handle  and  entered.  Chase 
had  not  gone  to  bed  last  night.  He  was  still  sitting  in  his 
arm-chair  before  the  grate.  One  arm  was  extended  along  the 
arm  of  the  chair,  with  the  palm  turned  upwards,  and  in  the  palm 
lay  an  apple.  Chase  was  sitting  huddled  up,  with  his  head  £EhIlen 
fiNTwaxd  upon  his  breast  like  a  man  asleep.  Warrisden  crossed  the 
room  and  touched  the  hand  which  held  the  apple.  It  was  quite 
cold.  The  apple  rolled  on  to  the  floor.  Warrisden  turned  to 
the  housekeeper.  She  was  standing  in  the  doorway,  and  staring 
fffet  her  shoulder  were  the  two  undergraduates. 

'  He  was  dead,'  said  Warrisden,  '  when  you  looked  into  the 
jm  an  hour  afterwards  ! ' 

The  three  people  in  the  doorway  stood  stupidly  aghast, 
'azrisden  pushed  them  out,  locked  the  door  on  the  outside  and 
noved  thek^. 

*  Mr.  Princkley,  will  you  run  for  a  doctor  ? '  he  asked. 
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Princkley  nodded  his  head,  and  went  off  upon  his  errand. 

Warriflden  and  Stiles  descended  the  stairs  into  the  dining- 
room. 

'  I  think  you  had  better  take  the  news  to  the  mission/  said 
Warrisd^i ;  and  Stiles  in  his  turn  went  off  without  a  word.  Mrs. 
Wither  for  her  part  had  run  out  of  the  house  as  quickly  as  she 
could.  She  hardly  knew  what  she  was  doing.  She  had  served  as 
housekeeper  to  Mr.  Chase  ever  since  he  had  come  to  Stepney, 
and  she  was  dazed  by  the  sudden  calamity.  She  was  aware  of  a 
need  to  talk,  to  find  the  neighbours  and  talk. 

Warrisden  was  thus  left  alone  in  the  house.  It  had  come 
about  without  any  premeditation  upon  his  part.  He  was  the 
oldest  man  of  the  three  who  had  been  present,  and  the  only  one 
who  had  kept  his  wits  clear.  Both  Princkley  and  Stiles  had 
looked  to  him  to  decide  what  must  be  done.  They  regarded  him 
as  Chase's  friend,  whereas  they  were  mere  acquaintances.  It  did 
not  even  occur  to  Warrisden  at  first  that  he  was  alone  in  the 
house,  that  he  held  in  his  hand  the  key  to  Chase's  room.  He  was 
thinking  of  the  strange  perplexing  life  which  had  now  so  strangely 
ended.  He  thought  of  his  first  meeting  with  Chase  in  the  mission, 
and  of  the  distaste  which  he  had  felt ;  he  remembered  the  amy  of 
liqueur  bottles  on  the  table,  and  the  half-hour  during  which  Chase 
had  talked.  A  man  of  morbid  pleasures,  that  had  been  Warrisden's 
impression.  Yet  there  were  the  years  of  work,  here,  amongst 
these  squalid  streets.  Even  August  had  seen  him  clinging  to-*— 
nay,  dying  at — ^his  work.  As  Warrisden  looked  out  of  the  window 
he  saw  a  group  of  men  and  women  and  children  gather  outside  the 
house.  There  was  not  a  face  but  wore  a  look  of  consternation. 
If  they  spoke,  they  spoke  in  whispers,  like  people  overawed.  A 
very  strange  life !  Warrisden  knew  many — as  who  does  not  ? — who 
saw  the  high  road  distinctly,  and  could  not  for  the  life  of  them  but 
walk  upon  the  low  one.  But  to  use  both  deliberately,  as  it  seemed 
Chase  had  done ;  to  dip  fix>m  the  high  road  on  to  the  low,  and 
then  painfully  to  scramble  up  again,  and  again  willingly  to  drop, 
as  though  the  air  of  those  stem  heights  were  too  rigorous  for 
continuous  walking ;  to  live  the  double  life  because  he  could  not 
entirely  live  the  one  and  would  not  entirely  live  the  other.  Thus 
Warrisden  solved  the  problem  of  the  diUttarUe  curate  and  his 
devotion  to  his  work,  and  his  solution  was  correct. 

But  he  held  the  key  of  Chase's  room  in  his  hand ;  and  there 
was  no  one  but  himself  in  the  house.    His  thoughts  came  back  to 
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hmda  and  the  object  of  bis  jonniey  np  to  town.  He  was  sorely 
tempted  to  use  the  key»  since  now  the  means  by  which  he  had 
hoped  to  discoYer  in  what  quarter  of  the  world  Stretton  wandered 
and  was  hid  were  tragically  closed  to  him.  Chase  could  no  longer 
speak  even  if  he  would.  Very  likely  there  were  letters  upstairs 
lying  on  the  table.  There  might  be  one  from  Tony  Stretton. 
Waoiaden  did  not  want  to  read  it — a  mere  glance  at  the  post- 
mark, and  at  the  foreign  stamp  upon  the  envelope.  Was  that  so 
great  a  crime  ?  Warrisden  was  sorely  tempted.  If  only  he  could 
be  sure  that  Chase  would  a  second  time  have  revealed  what  he 
was  bidden  to  keep  hid,  why,  then,  would  it  not  be  just  the  same 
fhmgaa  if  Chase  were  actually  speaking  with  his  lips  ?  Warrisden 
played  with  the  key.  He  went  to  the  door  and  listened.  There 
was  not  a  sound  in  the  house  except  the  ticking  of  a  clock.  The 
front  door  still  stood  open.  He  must  be  quick  if  he  meant  to  act. 
Warnsden  tamed  to  the  stairs.  The  thought  of  the  dead  man 
huddled  in  the  chair,  a  silent  guardian  of  the  secret,  weighted 
his  steps.  Slowly  he  mounted.  Such  serious  issues  hung  upon 
bis  gaining  this  one  piece  of  knowledge.  The  fortunes  of  four 
people — Pamela  and  Idmself,  Tony  Stretton  and  his  wile— might 
an  be  straigbtened  out  if  he  only  did  this  one  thing,  which  he  had 
no  right  to  do.  He  would  not  pry  amongst  Chase's  papers ;  he 
voold  merely  glance  at  the  table,  that  was  all.  He  heard  voices 
in  the  hall  while  he  was  still  upon  the  stairs.  He  turned  back 
with  a  feeling  of  relief. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  stood  Mr.  Frinckley  and  the  doctor. 
Warrisden  handed  the  key  of  the  room  to  the  latter,  and  the  three 
men  went  up.  The  doctor  opened  the  door  and  crossed  to  the 
arm-chair.    Then  he  looked  about  the  room. 

'  Nothing  has  been  touched,  of  course  ? ' 

'  Nothing,'  replied  Warrisden. 

The  doctor  looked  again  at  the  dead  man.  Then  he  turned 
to  Warrisden,  mistaking  him,  as  the  others  had  done,  for  some 
relation  or  near  friend. 

'  I  can  give  no  certificate,'  said  he. 

'There  must  be  an  inquest  ? ' 
Yes.' 

Then  the  doctor  moved  suddenly  to  the  table,  which  stood  a 
feet  from  the  arm-chair.    There  was  a  decanter  upon  it  half 

d  with  a  liquid  like  brown  sherry,  only  a  little  darker.    The 

'or  removed  the  stopper  and  raised  the  decanter  to  his  nose. 
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'  Ah ! '  eaid  he,  in  a  voice  of  oomprehensioii.  He  tamed  again 
to  WarriBden. 

' Did  yon  know? '  he  asked. 

*No.' 

The  doctor  held  the  decanter  towards  Warrisden.  Wanrisden 
took  it,  moistened  the  tip  of  a  finger  with  the  liquid,  and  tasted 
it.    It  had  a  bitter  flavour. 

'What  is  it?'  he  asked. 

•  Laudanum/  said  the  doctor.     *  An  over-dose  of  it.' 
'  Where  is  the  glass,  then,  in  which  it  was  taken  ? ' 

A  tumbler  stood  upon  the  table  close  to  the  decanter  stopper. 
The  doctor  took  it  up. 

'  Yes,  I  noticed  that,'  said  Warrisden  ;  '  I  noticed  that  it  is 
clean.' 

The  doctor  took  the  glass  to  the  window,  turned  it  upside 
down,  and  held  it  to  the  light.    It  was  quite  dry,  quite  clean. 

'  Surely  if  s  evident  what  happened,'  said  Warrisden.  *  Chase 
came  into  the  room,  opened  that  cupboard  door  in  the  comer 
there.  His  keys  are  still  dangling  in  the  lock.  He  took  the 
decanter  and  the  tumbler  out,  placed  them  on  the  table  at  his 
side,  sat  down  in  his  chair  with  the  apple  in  his  hand,  leaned  back 
and  quietly  died.' 

'  fes,  no  doubt,'  said  the  doctor.  '  But  I  think  here  will  be 
found  the  reason  why  he  leaned  back  and  quietly  died,'  and  he 
touched  the  decanter.  'Opium  poisoning.  It  may  not  have 
been  an  overdose,  but  a  regular  practice.'  He  went  to  the  door 
and  ealled  for  Mrs.  Wither.  Mrs.  Wither  had  now  returned  to 
the  house.  When  she  came  upstairs  into  the  room,  he  pointed 
to  the  decanter. 

'  Did  you  ever  see  this  before  ? ' 

'  No,  sir,'  she  answered. 

•  Or  that  cupboard  open  ? ' 
'  No,  it  was  always  locked.' 

'  Quite  so,'  said  the  doctor.  '  You  had  better  get  some  women 
to  help  you  here,'  he  went  on ;  and,  with  Warrisden's  assistance, 
he  lifted  Chase  from  the  chair  and  carried  him  into  his  bedroom. 

'  I  must  give  notice  to  the  police,'  he  went  on,  and  again  he 
appealed  to  Warrisden.  '  Do  you  mind  staying  in  the  house  till 
I  come  back  ? ' 

•  Not  at  all.' 

The  doctor  locked  the  door  of  the  room  and  took  the  key 
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away  with  him.  Wanisden  waited  with  Frinckley  in  the  dining- 
Toom.  The  doctor  had  taken  away  the  key.  It  seemed  that  his 
chanoe  of  disoovering  the  secret  which  was  of  so  much  importance 
to  Pamela  and  Millie  Stretton  and  himself  had  vanished.  If  only 
he  had  come  yesterday,  or  the  day  before !  He  sat  down  by  the 
window  and  gazed  out  upon  the  street.  A  group  of  men  and 
women  were  gathered  in  the  roadway  looking  np  at  the  windows 
and  talking  qnietly  together.  Then  Frinckley  from  behind 
said: 

'  Some  letters  came  for  Chase  this  morning.  They  were  not 
taken  np  to  his  room.     You  had  better  look  at  them.' 

ETeryone  took  him  for  a  close  friend.  Frinckley  brought  him 
the  leltersy  and  he  glanced  at  the  superscriptions  lest  any  one 
shoold  wear  a  look  of  immediate  importance.  He  held  the  letters 
in  his  hand  and  turned  them  over  one  by  one,  and  half-way 
through  the  file  he  stopped.  He  had  come  to  a  letter  written 
upon  thin  paper,  in  a  man's  handwriting,  with  a  fcMreign  stamp 
upon  the  envelope.  The  stamp  was  a  French  one,  and  there  was 
printed  upon  it :  '  Foste  d'Alg^rie.' 

Warrisden  examined  the  post-mark.  The  letter  came  from 
Ain-Sefra.  Warrisden  went  on  with  his  examination  without  a 
word.  But  his  heart  quickened.  He  wondered  whether  he  had 
found  the  clue.  Ain-jSefra  in  Algeria.  Warrisden  had  never 
heard  of  the  place  before.  It  might  be  a  health  resort,  a  winter- 
ing place.  But  this  was  the  month  of  August.  There  would  be 
no  visitors  at  this  time  to  a  health  resort  in  Algeria.  He  handed 
the  letters  back  to  Frinckley. 

'  I  cannot  tell  whether  they  are  important  or  not,'  he  said. 
'  I  knew  Chase  very  slightly.  His  relations  must  be  informed. 
I  suppose  Mrs.  Wither  knows  where  they  live.' 

He  took  his  departure  as  soon  as  the  doctor  had  returned  with 

the  police,  and  drove  back  to  his  rooms.     A  search  through  the 

Enc^cIopsBdia  told  him  nothing  of  Ain-Sefra ;  but,  on  the  other 

hand,  he  oould  not  look  at  the  article  on  Algeria  without  the 

Foreign    Legion    leaping  to  his  eyes  at  once — so    great    and 

magnificent  a  part  it  played  in  the  modem  history  of  that  colony. 

le  Foreign  Legion  I    Warrisden  jumped  to  the  conviction  that 

sre  was  the  secret  of  Tony  Stretton's  disappearance.    Every 

wa  he  could  imagine  came  to  his  aid.    Let  a  man  wish  to 

appear,  as,  firom  whatsoever  reason,  Tony  Stretton  did,  where 

^  could  he  so  completely  bury  himself  and  yet  live  ?    Hard- 
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ships?  Dangers?  Yes.  Bat  Tony  Stretton  had  braved  hard- 
ships and  dangers  in  the  North  Sea  and  had  made  light  of  them. 
A  detachment  of  the  Foreign  Legion  might  well  be  stationed  at 
this  oasis  of  Ain-Sefra  of  which  his  Encyclopaedia  knew  nothing. 
He  had  no  doubt  there  was  a  trooper  there,  serving  under  some 
false  name,  who  would  start  if  the  name  of '  Stretton '  were  suddenly 
shouted  to  him  behind  his  back. 

Warrisden  wrote  no  word  of  his  conjecture  to  Pamela;  he 
wished  to  raise  no  hopes  which  he  could  not  fulfil.  Convinced  as 
he  was,  he  wished  for  certain  proof.  But  in  fulfilment  of  his 
promise  he  wrote  to  Pamela  that  night.  Just  a  few  lines — ^nothing 
more,  as  she  had  asked.  But  in  those  few  lines  he  wrote  that  he 
would  like  her  to  procure  for  him  a  scrap  of  Tony  Stretton's  hand- 
writing. Could  she  do  it  ?  In  a  week  the  scrap  of  handwriting 
arrived.  Warrisden,  looking  at  it,  knew  that  the  same  hand  had 
addressed  the  envelope  at  Ain-Sefra  to  Mr.  Chase. 

Warrisden  was  ready  now,  if  the  summons  to  service  should 
come  once  more  from  Pamela. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

GALLON  REDlVrVUS. 

All  through  that  autumn  Pamela  watched  for  Tony's  return^ 
and  watched  in  vain.  Winter  came,  and  with  the  winter  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Mudge.  Lionel  Gallon  had  booked  his  passage  home  on 
a  steamer  which  sailed  on  Christmas  Eve  from  the  port  of 
Valparaiso.  Pamela  received  the  news  one  morning  of  December. 
She  hunted  that  day  with  the  Quom,  and  for  once  her  thoughts 
were  set  on  other  matters  than  this  inmiediate  business.  The 
long  grass  meadows  slipped  away  under  her  horse's  feet  the  while 
she  pondered  how  once  more  the  danger  of  Callon's  presence  was 
to  be  averted.  At  times  she  hoped  it  would  not  need  averting. 
Callon  had  been  eighteen  months  (tway,  and  Millie  was  quick  to 
forget.  But  she  was  no  less  quick  to  respond  to  a  show  of 
affection.  Let  Callon  lay  siege  again  persistently,  and  the  danger 
at  once  was  close.  Besides,  there  were  the  letters.  That  he 
should  have  continued  to  write  during  the  months  of  his  absence 
was  a  sign  that  he  had  not  forgone  his  plan  of  conquest. 

Pamela  returned  home  with  a  scheme  floating  in  her  mind. 
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Same  wotds  which  her  mother  had  spoken  at  the  breakfiekst-table 
had  lecurred  to  her,  and  at  tea  Pamela  revived  the  subject. 

'Did  you  say  that  yon  would  not  go  to  Boquebrune  this 
winter,  mother  ? '  she  asked. 

*Tes/  Mrs.  Maxdale  replied ; '  I  have  been  for  so  many  winters 
nov.  I  shall  stay  in  England,  for  a  change.  We  can  let  the 
Yilla  Pontignard,  no  doubt.' 

*  Oh,  there  is  no  hurry,'  said  Pamela.  She  added :  '  I 
shall  be  going  to  London  to-morrow,  but  I  shall  be  back  in  the 
evening.* 

She  thought  over  her  plan  that  /evening.    Its  execution  would 

cost  her  something,  she  realised.     For  many  years  she  had  not 

been  out  of  England  during  the  winter.     She  must  leave  her 

bones  behind,  and  that  was  no  small  sacrifice  for  Pamela.     She 

had  one  horse  in  particular,  a  big  Irish  horse,  which  had  carried 

her  in  the  days  when  her  troubles  were  at  their  worst.     He  would 

follow  her  about  the  paddock  or  the  yard  nuzzling  against  her 

aim ;  a  horse  of  blood  and  courage  yet  gentle  with  her,  thoughtful 

and  kind  for  her  as  only  a  horse  amongst  the  animals  can  be. 

She  must  leave  him.    On  the  other  hand,  her  thoughts  of  late 

had  been  turning  to  Boquebrune  for  a  particular  reason.    She  had 

a  feeling  that  she  would  rather  like  to  tread  again  those  hill- 

paths,  to  see  once  more  those  capes  and  headlands  of  which 

eveiy  one  was  a  landmark  of  past  pain — -just  as  an  experiment. 

She  travelled  to  London  the  next  day  and  drove  from  St.  Pancras 

into  Begenf  8  Park. 

Millie  Stretton  had  taken  a  ho^8e  on  the  west  side  of  the  park. 

It  looked  east  across  the  water  and  through  the  glades  of  trees 

and  in  firont  of  it  were  the  open  spaces  of  which  Tony  and  she  had 

dreamed ;  and  the  sunlight  streamed  through  the  windows  and 

lay  in  golden  splashes  on  the  floors  when  there  was  sunlight  in 

London  anywhere  at  all.    When  she  looked  from  her  window  on 

the  first  morning,  she  could  not  but  remember  the  plans  which 

Tony  and  she  had  debated  long  ago.    They  had  been  so  certain  of 

feafising  them.    Well,  they  were  realised  now,  for  her  at  all 

-^CTta.     There  was  the  sunlight  piercing  through  every  cranny ; 

orp  were  the  wide  expanses  of  green,  and  trees.    Only  the 

odows  looked  on  Regent's  Park,  wA  on  no  wide  prairie ;  and  of 

>  two  who,  with  so  much  enthusiasm,  had  marked  out  their 

iginaiy  site  and  built  their  house,  there  was  only  one  to  enjoy 

fblfilment.    Millie  Stretton  thought  of  Tony  that  morning, 

'OU  XVn,— KG.  97,  K.S.  2 
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but  with  an  effort.  What  Pamela  had  foreseen  had  oome  to  pass. 
He  had  grown  elusive  to  her  thoughts,  she  could  hardly  visualise 
his  person  to  herself;  he  was  almost  unreal.  Had  he  walked  in 
at  that  moment  he  would  have  been  irksome  to  her  as  a  stranger. 

It  was,  however,  Pamela  Mardale  who  walked  in.  She  was 
shown  over  the  house,  and  until  that  ceremony  was  over  she  did 
not  broach  the  reason  for  her  visit.  Then,  however,  Millie  said 
with  delight : 

'  It  is  what  I  have  always  wanted — sunlight.' 

'I  came  to  suggest  more  sunlight,'  said  Pamela.  'There 
is  our  villa  at  Boquebrune  in  the  south  of  France.  It  will  be 
empty  this  winter.  And  I  thought  that  perhaps  you  and  I  might 
go  out  there  together  as  soon  as  Christmas  is  past.' 

Millie  was  standing  at  the  window  with  her  back  to  Pamela. 
She  turned  round  quickly. 

'  But  you  hate  the  place,'  she  said. 

Pamela  answered  with  sincerity : 

'  None  the  less  I  want  to  go  this  winter.  I  want  to  go  very 
much.  I  won't  tell  you  why.  But  I  do  want  to  go.  And  I 
should  like  you  to  come  with  me.' 

Pamela  was  anxious  to  discover  whether  that  villa  and  its 
grounds,  and  the  view  from  its  windows,  had  still  the  power  to 
revive  the  grief  with  which  they  had  been  so  completely  associated 
in  her  mind.  Hitherto  she  had  shrunk  from  the  very  idea  of  ever 
revisiting  Boquebrune ;  of  late,  however,  since  Warrisden,  in  a 
word,  had  occupied  so  large  a  place  in  her  thoughts,  she  had 
wished  to  put  herself  to  the  test,  to  understand  whether  her 
distress  was  really  and  truly  dead,  or  whether  it  merely  slumbered 
and  could  wake  again.  It  was  necessary,  for  Warrisden's  sake  as 
much  as  her  own,  that  she  should  come  to  a  true  knowledge. 
And  nowhere  else  could  she  so  certainly  acquire  it.  If  the  sight 
of  Boquebrune,  the  familiar  look  of  the  villa's  rooms,  the  familiar 
paths  whereon  she  had  carried  so  overcharged  a  heart,  had  no 
longer  power  to  hurt  and  pain  her,  then  she  would  be  sure  that 
she  could  start  her  life  afresh.  It  was  only  fedr— so  she  phrased 
it  in  her  thoughts — ^that  she  should  make  the  experiment. 

Millie  turned  back  to  the  window. 

*  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  leave  London  this  winter,'  she 
said.     *  You  see  I  have  only  just  got  into  the  house.' 

'It  might  spare  you  some  annoyance,'  Pamela  suggested. 

'  I  don't  understand/  said  Millie. 
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'  The  annoyance  of  having  to  explain  Tony's  absence.  He  will 
wy  likely  have  returned  by  the  spring.' 

HilHe  sliragged  her  shoulders. 

*I  have  borne  that  annoyance  for  two  years,'  she  replied. 
'  I  do  not  think  I  shall  go  away  this  winter.' 

Was  Millie  thinking  of  Gallon's  return?  Pamela  wondered. 
Was  it  on  his  account  that  she  decided  to  remain  ?  Pamela  could 
not  ask  the  question.  Her  plan  had  come  to  naught,  and  she 
r^umed  that  afternoon  to  Leicestershire. 

Christmas  passed,  and  half-way  through  the  month  of  January 
Gallon  called,  on  a  dark  afternoon,  at  Millie  Strettons  house. 
MiDie  was  alone ;  she  was  indeed  expecting  him.  When  Gallon 
entered  the  room  he  found  her  standing  with  her  back  to  the 
window,  her  face  to  the  door,  and  so  she  stood,  without  speaking, 
far  a  few  moments. 

'  You  have  been  a  long  time  away,'  she  said,  and  she  looked  at 
lum  with  cariosity,  but  with  yet  more  anxiety  to  mark  any  changes 
which  had  come  in  his  &ce. 

'  Yes,'  said  he,  *  a  long  time.' 

liCnie  rang  the  bell  and  ordered  tea  to  be  brought. 

'You  have  not  changed,'  said  she. 

*Nor  you.' 

Millie  had  spoken  with  a  noticeable  distance  in  her  manner ; 
and  she  had  not  given  him  her  hand.  With  her  back  towards  the 
light  she  had  allowed  very  little  of  her  expression  to  be  visible  to 
her  visitor.  When  tea  was  brought  in,  however,  she  sat  between 
the  fireplace  and  the  window,  and  the  light  fell  upon  her.  Gallon 
sat  opposite  to  her. 

'  At  last  I  know  that  I  am  at  home  again,'  he  said,  with  a 
smile.  Then  he  leaned  forward  and  lowered  his  voice,  although 
there  was  no  third  person  in  the  room.  He  knew  the  value  of 
BDch  tricks.  'I  have  looked  forward  during  these  eighteen 
months  so  very  much  to  seeing  you  again.' 

Millie's  face  coloured,  but  it  was  with  anger  rather  than 
pleasnie.     There  was  a  hard  look  upon  her  face ;  her  eyes  blamed 

'  Tet  yon  went  away  without  a  word  to  me,'  she  said.     '  You 
not  come  to  see  me  before  you  went,  you  never  hinted  you 

going.' 

foa  thought  it  unkind  ? ' 

'1^  was  unkind,'  said  Millie. 

2— « 
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'  But  I  wrote  to  yon.    I  have  written  often.' 

'In  no  letter  have  yon  told  me  why  yon  went  away/  said 
Millie. 

'  Yon  missed  me  when  I  went,  then  ? ' 

Millie  shmgged  her  shoulders. 

'  Well,  I  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  yon.  I  missed — ^I  missed — 
something/  she  said.  Gallon  drank  his  tea  and  set  down  his 
cnp. 

*  I  have  come  to  tell  yon  why  I  went  away  withont  a  word. 
I  never  mentioned  the  treason  in  my  letters ;  I  meant  to  tell  yon 
it  with  my  lips.     I  did  not  go  away,  I  was  emU  away.' 

Millie  was  perplexed.  *  Sent  away  ? '  she  repeated.  *  I  under- 
stood, from  what  yon  wrote,  that  you  accepted  a  post  from  Mr. 
Mudge?' 

'I  had  to  accept  it/  said  Gallon.  'It  was  forced  on  me. 
Mudge  was  only  the  instrument  to  get  me  out  of  the  way.' 

*  Who  sent  you  away,  then  ?'  asked  Millie. 
'  A  friend  of  yours — ^Miss  Pamela  Mardale.' 

Millie  Stretton  leaned  back  in  her  chair.  'Pamela!'  she 
cried  incredulously.  '  Pamela  sent  you  away !  Why  ? ' 
'  Because  she  thought  that  I  was  seeing  too  much  of  you/ 
Gallon  watched  for  the  effect  which  his  words  would  produce. 
He  saw  the  change  come  in  Millie's  face.  There  was  a  new  light 
in  her  eyes,  her  face  flushed,  she  was  angry ;  and  anger  was  just 
the  feeling  he  had  meant  to  arouse,  anger  against  Pamela,  anger 
which  would  drive  Millie  towards  him.  He  had  kept  his  ezplana* 
tion  back  deliberately  until  he  could  speak  it  himself.  From  the 
moment  when  he  had  started  from  England  he  had  nursed  his 
determination  to  tell  it  to  Millie  Stretton.  He  had  been  hood* 
winked,  outwitted  by  Pamela  and  her  friend;  he  had  been 
banished  to  GhiU  for  two  years.  Veiy  well.  But  the  game  was 
not  over  yet.  His  vanity  was  hurt  as  nothing  had  ever  hurt  it 
before.  He  was  stung  to  a  thirst  for  revenge.  He  would  live 
frugally,  clear  off  his  debts,  return  to  England,  and  prove  to  bis 
enemies  the  futility  of  their  plan.  He  thought  of  Pamela 
Mardale;  he  imagined  her  hearing  of  his  departure  and  dis- 
missing him  straightway  contemptuously  from  her  thoughts.  For 
eighteen  months  he  nursed  his  anger,  and  waited  for  the  moment 
when  he  could  return.  There  should  be  a  surprise  for  Pamela 
Mardale.  She  should  understand  that  he  was  a  dangerous  fellow 
to  attack.    Already  within  a  day  of  his  landing  he  had  begun  to 
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ntaliate.  Tlie  anger  in  Millie  Stretton's  &ce  was  of  good  angary 
fior  hini. 

*  Pamela  1 '  cried  Millie,  clenching  her  hands  together  suddenly. 
*  Yes,  it  was  Pamela.' 

She  bethought  her  of  that  pressing  invitation  to  the  south  of 
FVance,  an  invitation  from  Pamela  who  looked  on  the  shires  as 
the  only  wintering-place.  That  was  explained  now.  Mr.  Mudge 
had  infonned  Pamela,  no  doubt,  that  Lionel  Gallon  was  returning. 
Millie  was  furious.  She  looked  on  this  interference  as  a  gross 
impertinence. 

CaUon  rose  from  his  chair. 

'  You  can  imagine  it  was  humiliating  to  me  to  be  tricked  and 
sent  away.  But  I  was  helpless.  I  am  a  poor  man ;  I  was  in 
debt.  Miss  Mardale  had  an  old  rich  man  devoted  to  her  in 
Mr.  Mudge.  He  bought  up  my  debts,  his  lawyer  demanded  an 
immediate  settlement  of  them  all,  and  I  could  not  immediately 
settle  them.  I  was  threatened  with  proceedings,  with  bank- 
nqitcy.' 

'  You  should  have  come  to  me,'  cried  Millie. 

Gallon  raised  a  protesting  hand. 

'  Oh,  Lady  Stretton,  how  could  I  ? '  he  exclaimed  in  reproach. 
'Think  for  a  moment!  Oh,  you  would  have  offered  help  at  a 
hint.  I  know  you.  You  are  most  kind,  most  generous.  But 
think,  you  are  a  woman.    I  am  a  man.    Oh,  no ! ' 

Gallon  did  not  mention  that  Mr.  Mudge  had  compelled  him 
to  accept  or  refuse  the  post  in  Ghili  with  only  an  hour's  delibera- 
tion, and  that  hour  between  seven  and  eight  in  the  evening.  He 
had  thought  of  calling  upon  Millie  to  suggest  in  her  mind  the 
offer  which  she  had  now  made,  but  he  had  not  had  the  time.  He 
was  f^Bd  now.    His  position  was  thereby  so  much  the  stronger. 

'I  had  to  accept  Mudge's  offer.  Even  the  acceptance  was 
made  as  humiliating  as  it  possibly  could  be.  For  Mudge  deliber- 
ately let  me  see  that  his  only  motive  was  to  get  me  out  of  the 
oountry.  He  did  not  care  whether  I  knew  his  motive  or  not.  I 
did  not  count,'  he  cried  bitterly.  '  I  was  a  mere  pawn  upon  a 
chess-board.  I  had  to  withdraw  from  ray  candidature.  My 
career  was  spoilt.  What  did  they  care — ^Mr.  Mudge  and  your 
frieod  ?    I  was  got  out  of  your  way.' 

'  Oh,  oh ! '  cried  Millie ;  and  Gallon  stepped  quickly  to  her 
side. 

•  Imagine  what  these  months  have  been  to  me,'  he  went  on. 
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*  I  was  out  there  in  Chili,  without  friends.  I  had  nothing  to  do. 
Everyone  else  upon  the  railway  had  his  work,  his  definite  work, 
his  definite  position.  I  was  nothing  at  all,  a  mere  prisoner,  in 
everybody's  way,  a  man  utterly  befooled.  But  that  was  not  the 
worst  of  it.  Shall  I  be  frank  ? '  He  made  a  pretence  of  hesita- 
tion. *  I  will.  I  will  take  the  risk  of  frankness.  I  was  sent 
away  just  when  I  had  begun  to  think  a  great  deal  about  you.' 
Millie  Stretton,  who  had  been  gazing  into  her  companion's  &ce 
with  the  utmost  sympathy,  lowered  her  eyes  to  the  floor.  Bat 
she  was  silent. 

*That  was  the  worst,'  he  continued  softly.  *I  was  angry, 
of  course.  I  knew  that  I  was  losing  the  better  part  of  two 
years * 

And  Millie  interrupted  him:  'How  did  she  know?'  she 
exclaimed. 

*  Who  ?  Oh,  Miss  Mardale.  Do  you  remember  the  evening 
she  came  to  Whitewebs  ?  I  was  waiting  for  you  in  the  hall.  Yon 
came  down  the  stairs  and  ran  up  again.  There  was  a  mirror  on 
the  mantelpiece.  She  guessed  then.  Afterwards  she  and  Mudge 
discussed  us  in  the  drawing-room.     I  saw  them.' 

Millie  got  up  from  her  chair  and  moved  to  the  fireplace. 

*  It  was  on  my  account  that  you  have  lost  two  years,  that  your 
career  has  been  hindered,'  she  said,  in  a  low  voice.  She  was  really 
hurt,  really  troubled.  '  I  am  so  very  sorry.  What  return  can  I 
ever  make  to  you  ?    I  will  never  speak  to  Pamela  again.' 

Gallon  crossed  and  stood  beside  her. 

*  No,  don't  do  that,'  he  said.     *  It  would  be — ^unwise.' 

Her  eyes  flashed  up  to  his  quickly,  and  as  quickly  fell.  The 
colour  slowly  deepened  in  her  cheeks. 

'  What  does  it  matter  about  my  career  ? '  he  continued,  with  a 
smile.  *  I  see  you  again.  If  you  wish  to  make  me  a  return,  let 
me  see  you  very  often ! ' 

He  spoke  with  tenderness,  and  he  was  not  pretending.  What 
space  did  Millie  Stretton  fill  in  his  thoughts  ?  She  was  pretty^ 
she  was  sympathetic,  she  was  ready  to  catch  the  mood  of  her 
companion.  It  was  not  merely  an  act  of  retaliation  which  Gallon 
projected.  Such  love  as  he  had  to  give  was  hers.  It  was  not 
durable,  it  was  intertwined  with  meanness,  it  knew  no  high  aims ; 
yet  such  as  it  was,  it  was  hers.  It  gained,  too,  a  fictitious  strength 
from  the  mere  fact  that  he  had  been  deliberately  kept  from  her. 
The  eighteen  months  of  bondage  had  given  her  an  importance  in 
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hk  eyes,  bad  made  her  more  desirable  through  the  very  difficulty 

of  Atkdning  her.     Millie  allowed  him  to  come  again  and  again. 

She  had  a  natural  taste  for  secrecies,  and  practised  them  now,  as 

he  bade  h^r  do,  without  any  perception  of  the  humiliation  which 

they  involved.     If  he  called  at  her  house,  it  was  after  the  dusk 

had  (alien,  and  when  she  was  at  home  to  no  other  visitors.     They 

diced  together  in  the  restaurants  of  unfieishionable  hotels,  and  if  she 

drove  to  them  in  her  brougham,  she  sent  it  away,  and  was  escorted 

to  her  door  in  a  cab.     Gallon  was  a  ][>ast-master  in  concealment ; 

he  knew  the  public  places  where  the  public  never  is,  and  rumour 

did  not  couple  their  names.     But  secrecy  is  not  for  the  secret 

when  the  secret  ones  are  a  man  and  a  woman.    It  needs  too  much 

calculation  in    making  appointments,  too  much  punctuality  in 

keeping  them,  too  close  a  dependence  upon  the  probable  thing 

hsppemng  at  the  probable  time.     Sooner  or  later  an  accident, 

which  could  not  be  foreseen,  occurs.     It  may  be  no  more  than  the 

ooDision  of  a  cab  and  the  summons  of  the  driver.     Or  someone 

takes,  one  morning,  a  walk  in  an  unaccustomed  spot.     Or  the  in- 

triguen  fan  in  quite  unexpectedly  with  another,  who  has  a  secret 

feoo,  of  which  they  were  not  aware.     Sooner  or  later  someone 

knows. 

It  was  the  last  of  these  contingencies  which  brought  about 
the  disclosure  in  the  case  of  Gallon  and  Millie  Stretton.  Six 
weeks  had  passed  since  Gallon's  return.  It  was  just  a  month  from 
Easter.  Millie  dined  with  some  friends,  and  went  with  them 
afterwards  to  a  theatre  in  the  Haymarket.  At  the  door  she  sent 
her  carriage  home,  and  when  the  performance  was  over  she  took 
a  hanaom  cab.  She  declined  any  escort,  and  was  driven  up  Kegent 
Street  towards  her  home.  At  the  comer  of  Devonshire  Street,  in 
Portland  Place,  a  man  loitered  upon  the  pavement  with  a  white 
acarf  showing  above  his  coat-collar.  Millie  opened  the  trap  and 
tpoke  to  the  driver.  The  cab  stopped  by  the  loiterer  at  the  street 
coroer,  who  opened  the  doors  and  stepped  in.  The  loiterer  was 
Lionel  Gallon. 

'  Drive  round  Regent's  Park,'  he  said. 

The  cab  drove  northwards  through  Park  Place  and  along  the 
broad  road  towards  Alexandra  Gate.  The  air  was  warm,  the  stars 
bright  overhead,  the  dark  trees  lined  the  roadway  on  the  left,  the 
road  under  the  wheels  was  very  white.  There  was  a  great  peace 
in  the  park.  It  was  quite  deserted.  In  a  second  it  seemed 
tliey  had  tame  out  of  the  glare,  and  the  roar  of  streets,  into 
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a  land  of  quiet  and  cool  gloom.    Millie  leaned  back  while  Gallon 
talked,  and  this  was  the  burden  of  his  talk. 

*  Let  us  go  to  the  south  of  France.  I  will  go  first.  Do  you 
follow !  You  go  for  Easter.  It  will  be  quite  natural.  You  stay 
at  Eze,  I  at  the  little  Reserve  by  the  sea  a  mile  away.  There  is 
a  suite  of  rooms  there.  No  one  need  know.'  Three  times  the 
cab  drove  round  the  park  while  Gallon  urged,  and  Millie  more  and 
more  faintly  declined.  The  driver  sat  perched  upon  his  boz« 
certain  of  a  good  feure,  indi£ferent.  Inside  his  cab,  on  this  quiet 
night,  the  great  issues  of  life  and  honour  were  debated.  Millie 
had  just  her  life  in  her  hands.  One  way  or  the  other,  by  a  *  Yes ' 
or  a  '  No,'  she  must  decide  what  she  would  do  with  it,  and,  to 
whatever  decision  she  came,  it  must  reach  out  momentous  with 
consequences  and  touch  other  lives  beyond  hers  and  beyond  those 
others,  others  still.  Her  husband,  her  relations,  her  firi^ids — not 
one  of  them  but  was  concerned  in  this  midnight  drive.  It  seemed 
to  Millie  almost  that  she  heard  them  hunying  about  the  cab,^ 
calling  to  her,  reaching  out  their  hands.  So  vivid  was  hw  thought, 
that  she  could  count  them,  and  could  recognise  their  fieuses.  She 
looked  amongst  them  for  her  husband.  But  Tony  was  not  there. 
She  could  not  see  him,  she  could  not  hear  his  voice.  Round  and 
round  past  the  trees,  on  the  white  road,  the  cab  went  jingling  on, 
the  driver,  indifferent,  upon  his  perch,  the  tempter  and  the  tempted 
within. 

'  Your  husband  does  not  care,'  said  Gallon.  *  If  he  did,  would 
he  stay  so  long  away  ? ' 

'  No,  he  does  not  care,'  said  Millie.  If  he  cared,  would  he  not 
be  among  that  suppliant  throng  which  ran  about  the  cab  ?  And 
ail  at  once  it  seemed  that  the  hunying  footsteps  lagged  behind. 
The  voices  called  more  faintly ;  she  could  not  see  the  outreaching 
hands. 

'  No  one  need  know,'  said  Gallon. 

'  8(ymeone  cdwayis  knows,'  replied  Millie. 

*  What  then  ? '  cried  Gallon.  *  If  you  love,  you  will  not  mind. 
If  you  love,  you  will  abandon  everything— everyone.  If  you 
love!' 

He  had  taken  the  right  way  to  persuade  her.  Gall  upon 
Millie  for  a  great  sacrifice,  she  would  make  it,  she  would  glory  in 
making  it,  just  for  the  moment.  Disenchantment  would  come 
later ;  but  nothing  of  it  would  she  foresee.  As  she  had  matched 
herself  with  Tony,  when  first  he  had  proposed  to  leave  her  behind 
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in  15b  fiittiei^s  house,  so  now  she  matched  herself  with  Callon,  she 
ftit  strong. 

'  Yeiy  well/  she  said.    '  I  will  follow.' 

Gallon  stopped  the  cab  and  got  oat.  As  he  closed  the  doors 
and  tdd  the  cabman  where  to  drive,  a  man,  wretchedly  clad, 
akmdied  past  and  tamed  into  the  Marylebone  Road.  That  was 
alL  Sooner  or  later  someone  was  snre  to  discover  their  secret* 
It  happened  that  the  someone  passed  them  by  to-night. 


(7b  he  eanHMtdd,) 
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HENRY  MORTON  STANLEY. 
BY  SIDNEY  LOW. 

Ths  map  of  Africa  is  a  monument  to  Stanley  aere  peremmius,  Tbei^^ 
lie  before  me  various  atlases,  published  during  the  past  sixty 
years,  which  is  less  than  the  span  of  Stanley's  lifetime.  I  turn  to 
a  magnificently  proportioned  volume,  bearing  the  date  of  1849, 
when  Henry  Rowlands  was  a  boy  at  school  at  Denbigh.  In  this 
atlas  the  African  continent  is  exhibited,  for  about  a  third  of  its 
area,  as  a  mighty  blank.  The  coast  is  well  defined,  and  the  northern 
part,  as  far  as  t^i  degrees  from  the  Equator,  is  pretty  freely 
sprinkled  with  familiar  names.  We  have  Lake  Tchad,  Bomn, 
Darfur,  Wadi-el-Bagharmi,  Sennaar,  Eordofan,  and  Khartum,  and 
so  on.  But  at  the  southern  Une  of  '  the  Soudan  or  Nigritia '  know- 
ledge suddenly  ceases,  and  we  enter  upon  the  void  that  extends 
right  through  and  across  Africa  down  to  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn. 
*  Unexplored '  is  printed,  in  bold  letters,  that  stride  over  fifteen 
hundred  miles  of  country,  from  the  tropical  circle  to  weU  beyond 
the  Equator.  The  great  lakes  are  marked  only  by  a  vague  blob, 
somewhere  in  the  interior,  west  of  the  Zanzibar  territory.  The 
estuary  of  the  '  Congo  or  Zaire '  is  shown,  and  a  few  miles  of  the 
river  inland.  After  that  we  are  directed,  by  uncertain  dots,  along 
the  supposed  course  of  the  stream  northward,  to  where  it  is  imagined 
to  take  its  rise  in  the  Monies  Lunae,  for  which  the  map-maker  can 
do  no  better  for  us  than  to  refer,  in  brackets,  to  ('  Ptolemy ')  and 
CAbulfedaEdrisi'). 

I  pass  to  another  atlas,  dated  1871.  Here  there  is  consider- 
able progress,  especially  as  regards  the  eastern  side  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  White  Nile  and  the  Bahr-el-Gasal  have  been  traced 
almost  to  their  sources.  The  Zambesi  is  known,  and  the  Victoria 
Falls  are  marked.  Lakes  Victoria  Nyanza  and  Nyassa  appear 
with  solid  boundaries.  Tanganyika,  however,  is  still  uncertain, 
the  Albert  Nyanza  with  its  broken  lines  testifies  to  the  doubts 
of  the  geographer,  and  the  Albert  Edward  does  not  appear  at  aU ; 
and  beyond  the  line  of  the  lakes,  and  north  of  the  tenth  degree 
of  souUi  latitude,  the  blank  of  the  interior  is  still  as  conspicuous, 
and  almost  as  unrelieved,  as  it  was  two-and-twenty  years  earlier. 
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B7  1882  theie  is  a  great  change.  The  name  of  Stanley  has 
began  to  be  wiitten  indelibly  upon  the  snrface  of  the  Oontinent. 
The  vague  tnmcated  '  Congo  or  Zaire  *  is  the  *  livingBtone  River/ 
ikming  in  ita  bold  honeshoe  through  the  heart  of  the  former  on- 
ezpkwed  region,  with  '  Stanley  FaUs '  just  before  the  river  takes 
itB  first  great  spring  westward,  and  *  Stanley  Pool '  a  thousand 
miles  lower  down,  where,  after  a  long  southerly  course,  the  mighty 
stream  makes  its  final  plunge  to  the  sea.  Tributary  riven,  hills, 
lakes,  viBages,  tribal  appellations,  dot  the  waste.  Uganda  is 
nuudnd,  and  Urua,  and  Unyanyembe. 

If  we  pass  on  to  the  present  day,  and  look  at  any  good  recent 
amp,  tiie  desert  seems  to  have  become — as,  indeed,  it  is — quite 
pqpuloas.  There  is  no  stretch  of  unknown  and  apparently  un« 
oooopied  land,  except  in  the  Sahara,  and  between  Somaliland  and 
the  White  Nile.  All  tiie  rest  is  neatly  divided  off,  and  most  of  it 
tinted  with  appropriate  national  colours,  the  British  red,  the 
Iteneh  jrarple,  the  German  brown,  the  Portuguese  green.  In  the 
map  I  am  looking  at  tiiere  is,  right  in  tiie  middle,  a  big  irregular 
square  or  polygon,  which  is  painted  yellow.  It  is  twelve  hundred 
Biiles  from  north  to  south,  a  thousand  from  east  to  west.  It  is 
scored  by  the  winding  black  lines  of  rivers,  not  the  Congo  only, 
but  tiie  Aruwimi,  the  Lualaba,  the  Sankalla,  the  Ubangi.  It  is 
die  Gcmgo  Free  State,  one  of  the  recognised  political  units  of  the 
world,  with  its  area  of  800,000  square  miles,  and  its  population 
somputed  at  fifteen  miUions.  The  great  hoUow  spaces  have  been 
filled  in.  The  Dark  Continent  is,  geographically  at  any  rate,  dark 
00  hmger.    The  secret  of  the  centuries  has  been  solved. 

Geographical  science  has  still  its  unfulfilled  tasks  to  finish ;  but 

there  can  never  again  be  another  Stanley.    He  is  the  last  of  the 

discoverers,  unless,  indeed,  we  shaU  have  to  reserve  the  title  for 

Us  friend  and  younger  disciple,  Sven  Hedin.    No  other  man,  until 

tlie  records  of  our  civilisation  perish,  can  lay  bare  a  vast  unknown 

tnct  of  the  earth's  surface,  for  none  such  is  left.    The  North  Pole 

and  the  South  Pole,  it  is  true,  are  still  inviolate ;  but  we  know 

enough  to  be  aware  how  little  those  regions  can  offer  to  the  brave 

*  enturers,  who  strive  to  pierce  their  mysteries.    There  is  no 

ar  continent  nor  open  Antarctic  Sea ;  only  a  dreary  waste  of 

tiess  ice  and  unchanging  snow.    But  the  habitable  and  inhabited 

be  is  mapped  and  charted;  and  none  of  the  explorers,  who 

ponred  at  tiie  work  during  the  past  fifty  years,  did  so  much 

acds  the  consummation  as  Stanley.    Many  others  helped  to  fill 
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in  the  blank  m  the  atlas  of  1849,  which  has  become  the  netwotk  of 
names  in  the  atlas  of  1904. 

A  famons  company  of  strong  men  gave  the  best  of  their  enez;^ 
to  the  opening  of  Africa  during  the  nineteenth  oentoiy.  They 
were  missionaries  like  Moffat  and  Livingstone ;  scientific  inqnizezs 
like  Barth,  RohUb,  Da  Chaillu,  Teleki,  and  Thomson ;  adventnions 
ezploieis  like  Speke,  Orant,  Burton,  Cameron,  and  Selous;  and 
soldiers,  statesmen,  and  organisers  such  as  Gordon,  Rhodes,  Samuel 
Baker,  Emin  Pasha,  Johnston,  Lugard,  and  Taubman  Goldie— but 
there  is  no  need  to  go  through  the  list.  The  hardships  they  endured 
were  not  less  than  tiiose  of  Stanley ;  their  discoveries  were  made 
often  with  a  more  slender  equipment  and  scantier  resources ;  as 
geographers  and  scientific  observers,  some  of  them  were  his  supe- 
riors ;  as  administrators,  one  or  two  at  least  could  be  counted  his 
equals.  But  those  of  the  distinguished  band,  who  still  survive, 
would  freely  acknowledge  that  it  was  Stanley  who  put  the  crown 
and  coping-stone  on  the  edifice  of  African  exploration,  and  so 
completed  the  task  begun  twenty-four  centuries  ago  with  the 
voyage  of  King  Necho's  Phoenician  captains  and  the  Periplus  of 
Hanno.  It  was  Stanley  who  gathered  up  the  threads,  brought 
together  the  loose  ends,  and  united  the  discoveries  of  his  pre- 
decessors into  one  coherent  and  connected  whole.  He  linked  the 
results  of  Livingstone's  explorations  with  those  of  Speke  and 
Orant  and  Burton,  and  so  enabled  the  great  lacustrine  and  riverine 
system  of  Equatorial  Africa  to  become  intelligible ;  and  he  it  was, 
aJso,  who  saved  from  loss  the  fruits  of  Emin's  years  of  study  and 
investigation  on  the  Upper  Nile.  Without  him  the  work  of  his 
most  illustrious  predecessors  might  still  have  remained  only  a 
collection  of  splendid  fragments.  Stanley  exhibited  their  true  rela- 
tion to  one  another,  and  showed  what  they  meant.  He  is  the  great 
— ^we  may  say  the  final— «ystematiser  of  African  geography,  and 
his  achievements  in  this  respect  can  neither  be  superseded  nor 
surpassed,  if  only  because  tiie  opportunity  exists  no  longer. 

As  a  fact,  Stanley  not  only  completed,  but  he  also  corrected, 
the  chief  of  all  Livingstone's  discoveries.  The  missionary  traveller 
was  steadily  convinced  that  the  Nile  took  its  rise  in  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika, or,  rather,  that  it  passed  right  through  that  inland  sea. 
Stanley,  when  he  had  '  found'  the  Doctor,  and  restored  the  weary 
old  man's  spirit  and  confidence,  induced  him  to  join  in  an  explora- 
tion trip  round  the  north  end  of  Tanganyika,  which  proved  that 
there  was  no  river  flowing  out  of  the  lake,  and  therefore  that  no 
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eonnectioii  was  possible  with  the  Nile  Bystem.  But  Livingstone 
still  believed  that  he  was  on  the  track  of  the  great  Egyptian  stream. 
He  peEDsted  in  regarding  his  Loalaba  as  one  of  the  feeders  of  the 
Nile,  and  be  was  in  search  of  the  three  fountains  of  Herodotus,  in 
the  neigbboudiood  of  Lake  Bangweolo,  when  he  made  his  last 
jooiney.  It  was  reserved  for  Stanley  to  dear  up  the  mystery  of 
the  Loalaba,  and  to  identify  it  with  the  mighty  watercourse  which, 
after  croesing  the  Equator,  empties  itself,  not  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, but  into  the  South  Atlantic. 

Stanley  regarded  himself,  and  rightly,  as  the  geographical 
legatee  and  executor  of  Livingstone.  From  the  Scottish  mis- 
sionazy,  during  those  four  months  spent  in  his  company  in  the 
aatamn  of  1871,  the  young  adventurer  acquired  the  passion  for 
eiqdoration  and  the  determination  to  clear  up  the  unsolved  enigmas 
of  the  Dark  Continent.  Before  that  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
especially  captivated  by  the  geographical  and  scientific  side  of 
tcaveL  He  liked  visiting  strange  countries,  because  he  was  a  shrewd 
observer,  with  a  lively  journalistic  style,  which  could  be  profitably 
employed  in  describing  people  and  places.  But  the  finding  of  Living- 
stone made  Stanley  an  explorer ;  and  his  own  nature  made  him, 
in  a  sense,  a  missionary,  though  not  quite  of  the  Livingstone  kind. 
He  was  a  man  who  was  happiest  when  he  had  a  mission  to  ac- 
comphsh,  some  great  work  entrusted  to  him  which  had  to  be  got 
through,  despite  of  difficulties  and  dangers ;  and  when  the  famous 
tcaveUer  laid  down  his  tired  bones  in  the  wilderness,  Stanley  felt 
that  it  was  decreed  for  him  to  carry  on  the  work.  So  he  has  said 
himself  in  the  opening  passage  of  the  book  in  which  he  described  the 
voyage  down  the  Congo.  When  he  returned  to  England  in  1874, 
after  die  Ashanti  War,  it  was  to  learn  that  Livingstone  was  dead : 

The  effect  which  this  news  had  upon  me,  after  the  flnt  shook  had  passed 
away,  was  to  file  me  with  a  resolution  to  complete  his  work,  to  be,  if  God  willed 
it,  the  next  martyr  to  geographical  science,  or,  if  my  life,  was  to  be  spared,  to 
dear  op  not  only  the  secrets  of  the  great  river  throughout  its  course,  but,  also  all 
that  xemalned  stiU  problematic  and  incomplete  of  the  discoveries  of  Burton  and 
Spcke,  and  Speke  and  Grant. 

llie  solemn  day  of  the  burial  of  the  body  of  my  great  friend  arrived.  I  was 
one  of  the  pall-bearers  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  when  I  had  seen  the  coffin 

nered  into  the  grave,  and  had  heard  the  first  handful  of  earth  thrown  over  it, 

alked  away  soirowing  over  the  fall  of  David  Livingstone.' 

There  must  have  been  some  among  those  present  at  the  memorial 
-rice  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  May  17, 1904,  who  recalled  these 

>  Through  the  Dark  CefUinent  ad  init. 
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simply  impressive  woids,  and  they  may  have  wondeied  why  die 
great  Englishman  who  uttered  them^  was  not  to  lie  with  the  great 
dead  of  England  at  Livingstone's  side. 

It  is  not  merely  on  geographical  science  that  Stanley  has  left 
a  permanent  impress,  so  that,  while  civilised  records  last,  his  name 
can  no  more  be  forgotten  than  those  of  Columbus  and  the  Cabots, 
of  Hudson  and  Bartolomeo  Diaz.  His  life  has  had  a  lasting  effect 
upon  the  course  of  international  politics.  The  partitioning  of 
Africa,  and  its  definite  division  into  formal  areas  of  administration 
or  influence,  might  have  been  delayed  for  many  decades  but  for 
his  sudden  and  startling  rev^tion  of  the  interior  of  the  continent. 
He  initiated,  unconsciously,  no  doubt,  and  involuntarily,  the 
^  scramble  for  Africa '  in  which  Oermany,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  Belgium,  and  Portugal  have  taken  part.  The  opening  up 
of  the  Congo  region,  by  his  two  great  expeditions  of  1874  and  1879, 
precipitated  a  result  which  may  have  been  ultimately  inevitaUe, 
but  would  perhaps  have  been  long  delayed  without  his  quickening 
touch.  The  political  map  of  Africa  as  it  now  appears,  and  ia 
likely  to  appear  for  many  generations  to  come,  was  not  the  work 
of  Stanley;  but  without  Stanley  it  would  not  have  assumed  its 
present  shape.  His  place  is  among  those  who  have  set  the  land- 
marks  of  nations  and  moulded  their  destinies. 

Perhaps  not  many  of  these  things  were  revealed  to  hinit  when 
he  stood  by  Livingstone's  grave,  and  resolved  to  carry  on  the  dead 
explorer's  work.  But  he  had  found  his  mission,  and  he  proceeded 
to  fulfil  it  with  that  absorbing  sinj^eness  of  aim  and  purpose  which 
was  the  elemental  trait  of  his  character.  He  had  his  book  on 
'  Coomassie  and  Magdala '  to  write,  and  he  threw  himself  into  it 
with  a  kind  of  exasperated  energy,  labouring  night  and  day,  and 
finishing  the  volume  in  three  weeks,  so  as  to  be  able  to  devote 
himself  to  the  greater  task.  Then  he  turned,  with  fierce  eagerness, 
to  the  study  of  Africa.  He  read  all  the  best  books  that  had  been 
written  upon  the  interior  of  the  continent,  to  the  number,  as  he 
has  said,  of  a  hundred  and  thirty ;  he  made  himself  familiar  with 
the  explorations  of  his  predecessors ;  he  filled  in  the  lacunm  of  his 
knowledge,  and  learnt  something  of  astronomy,  zoology,  carto- 
graphy, physical  geography,  and  survejonff.  His  keen,  shrewd  brain 
assimilated  easily,  and  his  tenacious  memory  held  what  it  needed. 

It  was  wonderful  how  much  he  knew,  not  of  men  only  and 
of  the  world,  but  of  books,  and  of  the  results  of  thought,  and 
science,  and  research.    One  of  the  fooUsh  notions,  which  possessed 
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of  our  geographical  pundits,  was  that  Stanley  was  only  a 
lou^  basty,  role-of-thumb  traveller,  brave,  no  doubt,  and  re- 
Bouroeful,  but  without  any  true  scientific  feeling.  This  was  a  com- 
plete mkocmception.  Of  education,  in  the  accepted  sense,  of  course 
he  had  next  to  none.  All  his  regular  teaching  was  received  at  a 
Welsh  village  school,  and  he  was  a  cabin-boy  on  shipboard  before 
he  was  fifteen.  Nevertheless,  he  contrived,  in  the  course  of  his 
crowded  and  chequered  Ufe,  to  get  through  a  vast  amount  of 
reading.  He  was  always  immersed  in  books,  when  he  was  not  en- 
gaged in  some  active  occupation ;  and  he  took  a  selection  from  the 
best  literature  of  the  world  with  him  when  he  crossed  Africa.  When 
yon  conversed  with  him,  at  least  in  his  later  years,  you  easily 
dieeoTered  that  he  had  a  firm  grasp  of  the  general  sequence  of 
European  and  Oriental  history,  and  a  considerable  insight  into 
modem  etbnolc^cal  and  archseological  learning.  He  had  formed 
independent  and  original  ideas  of  his  own  on  these  subjects ;  and 
when  he  talked,  as  he  sometimes  would,  of  the  Sabsans  and  the 
Phcwniffkna,  and  the  early  Arab  voyagers,  you  saw  that  to  the 
rapid  observation  of  the  man  of  action  he  added  much  of  the 
syrtematising  and  deductive  ^umlty  of  the  scholar.  He  possessed 
the  instinct  of  arrangement,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  true 
sohcdarahip,  and  perhaps  of  all  great  practical  achievement  as  well. 
ffis  intellectual  power  was,  I  think,  seldom  appreciated  at  its 
tme  value.  Its  full  measure  is  not  given  in  his  books,  in  spite  of 
tiieir  vigorous  style,  their  dramatic  method  of  narration,  and  their 
hriDiant  pictorial  passages ;  but  nearly  everything  he  wrote  was  in 
the  nature  of  rather  hurried  joumalinn,  the  main  object  of  whicb 
was  to  explain  what  had  happened,  or  to  describe  what  had  been 
seen.  Not  in  these  graphic  volumes,  but  in  the  achievements 
which  gave  rise  to  them,  is  Stanley's  mental  capacity  made  mani- 
ieet.  He  was  not  only  a  bom  conmiander,  prompt,  daring,  un- 
daunted, irresistible,  but  also  a  great  administrator,  a  great  practical 
thinker.  He  thought  out  Ids  problems  with  slow,  thorough  patience, 
examined  every  aspect  of  them,  and  considered  all  the  possible  alter- 
natives, 80  that  when  the  time  came  for  action  he  knew  what  to  do, 
and  had  no  need  to  hesitate.  His  fiery,  sudden  deeds  were  more 
often  tlie  result  of  a  long  process  of  thought  than  of  a  rapid  m- 
qiiiation.  The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  *  Times,*  who  knew 
him  well,  tells  an  illustrative  story : — 

He  and  his  whole  party  had  embarked  on  Lake  Tanganjika,  knowing  that 
tbe  banks  were  peopled,  eome  wiUi  friendly,  some  with  hostUe  tribes.    His 
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oanoeB  moved  on  at  a  respectful  distanoe  from  the  nearest  shore.  8<HnetimeB 
the  friendly  people  came  off  to  sell  their  boat-loads  of  vegetables  and  fruit 
'  But  suppose  they  were  not  friendly,'  said  Stanley  to  himself,  *  then  what  f '  80 
one  day  there  approached  a  fleet  of  canoes,  with  all  the  nsnal  signs  of  friendly 
commerce.  They  were  piled  high  with  bananas.  I  thonght  [said  Stanley]  they 
had  a  large  supply,  and  the  boats  were  deep  in  the  water;  still,  there  was 
nothing  that  looked  really  suspicious.  There  were  just  men  enough  to  paddle 
the  canoes ;  no  more.  I  let  them  come  close,  but  I  kept  my  eye  on  them  and 
my  hand  on  the  trigger  of  my  elephant  gun.  They  were  but  a  few  yards  off 
when  I  saw  a  heap  of  bananas  stir.  I  fired  instantly,  and  instantly  the  water 
was  black  with  hundreds  of  armed  black  men  who  had  been  hidden  beneath  the 
banana  heaps.  I  do  not  think  many  of  them  got  ashore.  If  I  had  stopped  to 
tiiink  they  would  have  been  aboard  of  us,  and  it  is  we  who  should  not  have  got 
ashore.    But  I  had  done  my  thinking  before  they  came  near.* 

I  lemember  once  asking  him  what  he  would  have  done  if  he 
had  been  in  Emin  Pasha's  place  on  that  last  fatal  day  when  tiie 
emissaries  of  the  slaveis  came  into  his  tent.  ^  I  should  not  have 
allowed  mjrself  to  be  slaughtered  Uke  that/  said  Stanley ;  *  I  should 
have  thought  it  all  out  beforehand,  and  I  think  I  should  have 
known  very  weU  what  the  ruffians  meant  the  moment  I  set  eyes 
upon  them.  I  might  have  been  killed,  but  not,'  he  added,  grimly, 
'  by  those  men,  for  I  should  have  killed  them  first.' 

Similarly  he  spoke  of  Oordon's  end.  *  If,'  he  said,  ^  I  had  been 
sent  to  get  the  Khartum  garrison  away,  I  should  have  thought 
of  that  and  nothing  else ;  I  should  have  calculated  the  chances, 
made  out  exactly  what  resistance  I  would  have  to  encounter,  and 
how  it  could  be  overcome,  and  laid  all  my  plans  vnth  the  sing^ 
object  of  accomplishing  my  purpose.'  I  believe,  though  he  did  not 
say  so,  that  he  thought  tiie  retreat  could  have  been  effected,  or 
the  town  held,  till  the  relief  column  arrived,  if  proper  measures 
had  been  taken,  and  the  one  definite  aim  had  been  kept  steadily  in 
view  all  the  time.  That  was  his  own  principle  of  action.  \^^hen 
he  had  an  object  to  fulfil,  a  commission  to  carry  out,  he  could  think 
of  nothing  else  till  the  work  was  done.  Difficulties,  toil,  hard- 
ships, sacrifices  of  all  kinds,  of  time,  of  men,  of  money,  were  only 
incidents  in  the  journey  that  led  to  a  goal,  to  be  reached  if  human 
endeavour  could  gain  it.  'No  honour,'  he  wrote,  ^no  reward, 
however  great,  can  be  equal  to  the  subde  satisfaction  that  a  man 
feels  when  he  can  point  to  his  work  and  say :  '^  See,  now,  the  task 
I  promised  you  to  perform  with  all  loyalty  and  honesty,  with  might 
and  main,  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability  is  to-day  finished." '  ^Hiis 
was  the  prime  article  in  Stanley's  confession  of  faith — ^to  do  the 

>  The  TUui,  May  25, 1904. 
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mA  to  which  he  had  set  his  hand,  and  in  doing  it,  like  Tennyson's 
DlyBBeB, — 

To  stiiye,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield. 

Both  aspects  of  his  character,  the  practical  and  the  intellectual, 
were  revealed  in  the  two  great  expeditions  of  1874  and  1879.    The 
crossng  of   Africa,  which  began  in  the  first  year,  was  a  mar* 
venous  performance  in  every  way.    Its  results  were  immense,  for 
it  was  the  true  opening  of  the  equatorial  region,  and  added  more 
to  geographical  knowledge  than  any  enterprise  of  the  kind  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  or  perhaps  in  any  century.    Qreat  conquerors  at 
the  head  of -an  army — ^an  Alexander  or  a  Genghis  Khan — ^may  have 
done  aa  much ;  but  no  single  individual  revolutionised  so  large  a 
tract  of  the  earth's  surface,  with  only  a  handful  of  armed  men  and 
a  dender  column  of  camp  followers  and  attendants.    Wonderful, 
indeed,  was  the  tour  of  the  great  lakes,  the  circumnavigation  of 
the  Victoria  Nyanza,  the  conversion  of  Eong  Mtesa  of  Uganda,  the 
unveiling  of  the  fertile,  semi-civilised  country,  islanded  for  cen- 
tunes  in  the  ocean  of  African  barbarism,  which  is  now  a  British 
Protectorate  linked  up  with  Charing  Cross  by  rail  and  steamer. 
Bat  the  toilsome  journey  up  from  the  East  Coast  was  nothing  to 
that  which  followed,  when  the  party  left  Uganda  and  turned  their 
faces  to  the  Congo,  resolved  to  follow  the  great  river  down  to  the 
sea.    The  story  of  how  Stanley  decided  to  baffle  fate,  and  rely 
upon  his  own  intuition  and  determination,  has  often  been  told.^ 
It  was  in  the  hut  at  Nyangwe  that  Stanley,  with  the  last  of  his 
white  companions,  Frank  Pocock,  was  debating  whether  to  go 
north,  along  the  course  of  the  Lualaba,  or  south  towards  Katanga 
and  the  country  already  explored  by  Livingstone. 

'I  say,  8ir/  said  Fiank,  *let  iu  toss  up ;  best  two  out  of  three  to  decide  it.' 
*Tom  away,'  said  Stanley;  'here  is  a  rupee.  Heads  for  the  north  and  the 
Loalaba  ;  tails  for  the  south  and  Katanga.'  Frank  stood  up,  his  face  beaming. 
He  teased  the  rupee  high  up.  The  ooin  dropped.  *  What  is  it  7 '  I  ask.  *  Tails, 
Sr,*  said  7rank,  with  a  face  expressive  of  strong  disapproyaL  *  Toss  again.'  He 
tossed  again,  and  'tails'  was  again  announced— and  six  times  running 'tails' 
VDD.  We  then  tried  straws — the  short  straws  for  the  south,  the  long  straws  for 
the  river  Lualaba^and  again  we  were  disappointed,  for  Frank  persisted  in 
<***'^FiBg  oat  the  short  straws,  and  in  leaving  the  long  straws  in  my  hands. 

lany  men  might  have  accepted  this  as  the  verdict  of  Provi« 
je ;  but  that  was  not  Stanley's  way.  He  had  a  strong  belief  in 
liny,  but  he  preferred  to  put  his  own  interpretation  upon  its 

It  was  Urst  told  by  Stanley  himself  in  Tkrouffh  the  Dark  Continent. 
-  XVn. — ^NO.  97,  N.a  3 
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deciees.  So,  in  spite  of  the  straws  and  coins,  he  strack  north,  and 
traced  the  Lualaba  to  the  Congo  and  the  Congo  to  the  sea.  His 
^fts  of  leadership  were  at  their  highest  in  this  memorable  march, 
from  the  time  that  he  left  Nyangwe,  in  November  1876,  to  his 
arrival  at  Boma,  near  the  Congo  estuary,  in  August  1877.  He  had 
to  be  everything  by  turn  in  this  space  of  ten  eventful  months — 
strategist,  tactician,  geographer,  medical  superintendent,  trader, 
and  diplomatist.  There  were  impracticable  native  chieb  to  be 
conciliated,  the  devious  designs  of  that  formidable  Arab  potentate, 
Uppoo  Tib,  to  be  penetrated  and  countered,  inexorably  hostile 
savages  to  be  beaten  ofi  by  hard  fighting.  The  expedition  arrived 
at  Boma,  a  remnant  of  toilwom  men,  weakened  by  disease,  and 
very  nearly  at  the  point  of  starvation.  Stanley's  white  companions 
had  perished,  and  his  native  contingent  had  suffered  heavily ;  bat 
the  Plotted  task  was  accomplished,  and  the  silent  pledge,  registered 
by  Livingstone's  grave,  had  been  fulfilled. 

It  was  this  famous  journey — the  most  remarkable,  if  judged  by 
its  results,  in  the  whole  history  of  African  travel — ^which  placed 
Stanley's  reputation  as  a  leader  and  discoverer  on  the  highest 
pinnacle.  It  was  not  an  unassailed  reputation.  Much  was  said 
about  his  high-handed  methods,  and  many  good  people  in  England, 

those 

Qood  people  who  sit  stUl  in  easy  chairs. 
And  damn  the  general  world  for  standing  ap, 

chose  to  regard  him  as  a  sort  of  filibuster.  They  contrasted  his 
methods  with  those  of  some  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries, 
who  had  contrived  to  spend  years  in  Africa  without  fighting  and 
bloodshed ;  but  they  did  not  allow  for  the  difference  in  the  condi- 
tions. Most  of  the  other  travellers  had  been  the  sport  of  circum- 
stances. They  had  wandered  from  place  to  place,  turned  fronoi 
their  course  again  and  again  by  hostile  tribes  and  churlish  chieb. 
They  found  out  a  great  deal,  but  not,  as  a  rule,  that  which  they 
came  to  find.  Their  discoveries  were  largely  accidental ;  even 
Livingstone  was  constantly  deflected  from  his  route,  and  was 
unable  to  pursue  to  its  conclusion  the  plan  of  tracing  the  central 
watershed  which  he  had  set  before  himself.  Stanley  had  a  per- 
fectly definite  purpose,  which  he  determined  to  carry  out ;  and  he 
succeeded.  His  scheme  involved  passing  through  an  immense 
region,  inhabited  by  a  comparatively  numerous  population,  of  a 
higher  type  than  those  encountered  nearer  the  coast,  more  energetic 
and  more  warlike.    As  a  rule,  he  made  his  way  among  them  by 
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bazgain  and  negotiation ;  but  sometimes  lie  had  to  fight  or  to 
tsm  back,  and  lie  accepted  the  sterner  altemative.  If  he  had 
Tefaned  to  do  so,  he  could  not  have  reached  his  goal.  The  expedi- 
tion mi^t  stiU  have  added  enormously  to  the  sum  of  scientifio 
knoiHedge,  but  in  the  achievement  of  its  ultimate  and  clearly  con- 
ceived object  it  would  have  been  a  failure.  Stanley  did  not  mean 
that  it  should  fail ;  he  was  always  ready  to  sacrifice  himself,  and 
when  necessaiy  he  was  prepared,'  as  gieat  men  who  do  great  deeds 
must  be,  to  sacrifice  others.  But  there  was  never  the  smallest 
justification  for  representing  him  as  a  ruthless,  iron-handed  kind  of 
privateer  on  land,  who  used  the  scourge  and  the  bullet  with  callous 
feeUessneaa.  There  was  nothing  reckless  about  Stanley,  except,  at 
times,  his  speech.  In  action  he  was  swift  and  bold,  but  not  careless. 
To  inflict  superfluous  suflering,  to  shoot  and  slay  without 
*lii«VTng  of  the  consequences — ^this  was  utterly  alien  to  his 
systematic,  calcuhiting  methods.  He  would  do  it,  if  there  seemed 
no  other  means  of  gaining  tiie  end,  as  a  general  would  order  a 
cohmm  to  destruction  to  save  his  army  and  win  a  victory.  But  he 
was  essentially  a  humane  man,  masterful  and  domineering,  and 
yet  aufond  gentle  and  kindly,  particularly  to  the  weak  and  suffering. 
Opposition  stiffened  the  obstinate  will  to  resistance ;  he  was  not  a 
81^  peison  to  thwart  even  in  small  matters.  He  remembered  a 
benefit,  and  he  did  not  forget  an  injury.  It  was  said  that  he  was 
nnlbqpving,  and  perhaps  there  was  something  in  the  charge.  In 
his  intense,  self-contained  nature  wounds  rankled  long;  and  he 
had  Uttle  of  that  talent  for  oblivion,  which  is  so  easily  developed 
among  comfortable  people,  whose  emotions  and  experiences  have 
never  been  poignant  enough  to  disturb  their  peace  of  mind. 

One  who  Imew  Stanley  well,  and  studied  him  with  an  eye  at 
once  penetrating  and  friendly,  believed  that  through  lif^  he  bore 
tiie  characteristic  traces  of  his  Cymric  origin.    He  had  the  Welsh 
peasant's    quickness  of   temper,    his  warmth   of    affection,  his 
lesenttulness   when  wronged,  his   pugnacity,   and    his   code   of 
ethics    ultimately  derived   from   John    Calvin.     Welsh   Protes- 
tantism is  based  on  a  conscientious  study  of  the  Biblical  text. 
'^^anley  carried  his  Bible  with  him  through  life,  and  he  read  it 
nstantiy;  but  I  should  imagine  that  he  was  less  affected  by 
e  New  Testament  than  by  the  prophetic  and  historical  books  of 
>  Hebraic  scriptures.    He  believed  profoundly  in  the  divine 
Bering  of  the  world,  but  he  was  equally  assured  that  the  Lord's 
1  was  not  fulfilled  by  mystical  dreams  or  by  weak  acquiescence 
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in  uky  wiong-doing  tliat  could  be  evaded  by  energetic  action. 
With  Oarlyle  be  held  that  strength  is  based  on  righteousness,  and 
that  the  strong  should  inherit  the  earth ;  and  he  saw  no  reason 
why  there  should  be  any  undue  delay  in  claiming  the  inheritance. 
*  The  White  Man's  Burden '  could  not  be  shirked,  and  should,  on 
the  contrary,  be  promptly  and  cheerfully  shouldered  : 

It  is  useless  [he  wrote]  to  blame  the  white  race  for  moving  across  the  conti- 
nent in  a  constantly  increasing  tide.  If  we  proceed  in  that  manner  we  shsU 
presently  find  ourselves  blaming  Colnmbns  for  discovering  America  and  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  for  landing  on  Plymouth  Bock.  The  whites  have  done  no  more 
than  follow  the  law  of  their  nature  and  being. 

He  had  his  own  idea  about  prayer.  A  man,  he  thought,  ought 
to  lay  his  supplications  before  the  Throne  of  the  Universe ;  and 
he  attached  great  value  to  prayers  for  deliverance  from  danger  and 
distress.  But  the  answer  was  not  to  be  expected  by  way  of  a 
miracle.  The  true  response  is  in  the  effect  on  the  suppliant  him- 
self, in  the  vigour  and  confidence  it  gives  to  his  spirit,  and  the 
mental  exaltation  and  clearness  it  produces.  That  was  Stanley's 
opinion ;  and  he  had  no  great  respect  for  the  martyrs,  who  yielded 
to  their  fate  with  prayer,  when  they  might  have  averted  it  by 
action. 

The  crossing  of  Africa  was  Stanley's  premier  achievement  as  a 
leader  of  men.  The  founding  of  the  Congo  State  revealed  him  as 
a  great  administrator  and  organiser.  It  was  a  wonderful  piece  of 
management,  a  triumph  of  energy,  resource,  and  hard  work.  Here 
it  was  that  Stanley  earned  the  title  which,  I  think,  gave  him  more 
satisfaction  than  the  belated  G.C.B.  conferred  on  him  towards  the 
end  of  his  life.  The  natives  called  him  ^Bula  Matari,'  which, 
being  interpreted,  means  the  breaker  of  rocks — ^an  appellation 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  brown-skinned  villagers  as  they  watched 
the  sturdy  little  explorer  toiling,  bare-armed,  under  the  fierce 
African  sun,  with  axe  or  hammer  in  hand,  showing  his  labourers, 
by  example  and  precept,  how  to  make  the  road  from  Vivi  to 
Isangela,  which  bridged  the  cataracts  of  the  lower  Congo,  and 
opened  the  way  to  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river. 

The  foundbg  of  the  Congo  State  can  be  compared  with  the 
achievements  of  the  two  other  great  enterprises  of  our  own  time, 
which  have  converted  vast  tracts  of  primitive  African  savagery 
into  organised  States  under  civilised  administration.  But  Stanley's 
task  was  heavier  than  that  of  the  pioneers  of  Rhodesia  and  the 
creators  of  Nigeria.    The  sphere  of  his  operations  was  larger  ;  the 
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native  populations  were  more  numeioxiB  and  more  utterly  on- 
tofox^ed  by  external  influenoes  other  than  those  of  the  Arab  slave- 
raiders  ;  the  climatic  and  physical  obstacles  were  more  severe ;  he 
bad  foreigQ  opposition  to  contend  with  from  without,  and  many 
difKeulties  with  the  pedantry,  the  obstinacy,  and  the  greed  of  some 
of  1^  oflBcials  sent  out  to  him  by  his  employers.    Yet  in  the  short 
spaoe  of  five  years  the  work  was  done.    The  Congo  was  policed, 
surveyed,  placed  under  control.    A  chain  of  stations  was  drawn 
akmg  its  banks;  systematic  relations  had  been  established  with 
the  more  powerful  native  potentates ;  an  elaborate  political  and 
commercial  organisation  had  been  established ;  the  transport  diffi- 
culties had  been  overcome,  and  the  whole  region  thrown  open  to 
trade  under  the  complicated  and  careful  regulations  which  Stanley 
had  devised.    It  was  no  fault  of  Stanley's  if  the  work  has  been 
badly  carried  on  by  his  successors,  and  if  the  Congo  State,  under  a 
f^fime  of  Belgian  officiab,  not  always  carefully  selected,  has  not, 
so  br,  fulfilled  the  promise  of  its  inception.     So  long  as  Stanley 
WIS  in  Africa  no  disaster  occurred ;  there  was  no  plundering  of  the 
natms  and  no  savage  reprisals.    If  he  had  been  permitted  to  remain 
a  few  years  longer,  the  advance  of  the  Congo  State  might  have  been 
moze  rapid,  particularly  if  he  could  have  been  seconded  by  sub- 
ordinates with  a  higher  inherited  capacity  for  ruling  iof erior  races 
dian  Belgians  could  be  expected  to  possess.    It  was  a  cause  of 
leg^t  to  him,  I  believe,  that  England  did  not  take  a  larger  share 
in  tills  international  enterprise. 

But  England  for  long  ignored  or  belittled  the  work  that  Stanley 
did.    It  was  not  till  public  opinion,  throughout  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Latin  world,  had  acclaimed  him  a  hero,  that  the  governing 
dement  recognised  something  of  his  greatness ;  and  to  the  very  last 
its  lecognition  was  guarded  and  grudging.    One  might  have  sup- 
posed that  his  services  would  have  been  enlisted  for  the  Empire 
in  1884  when  he  came  back  from  the  Congo.    He  was  in  the  prime 
d  hid,  he  was  full  of  vigour,  he  had  proved  his  capacity  as  a  leader, 
a  ruler,  and  a  governor,  who  had  few  Uving  equals.    One  thinks 
that  emjdoyment  worthy  of  his  powers  should  have  been  pressed 
niMm  him«     But  the  country  which  left  Burton  to  eat  out  his 
7  heart  in  a  second-rate  consulship,  and  never  seemed  to  know 
4t  to  do  with  Gordon,  could  not  find  a  suitable  post  for  Stanley. 
1  not  itnAgiTift  he  sought  anything  of  the  kind ;  but  it  seems 
jige  that  it  was  not  offered,  and  on  such  terms  that  he  would 
"^  found  it  difficult  to  refuse.    If  he  had  been  entrusted  with 
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Bome  worthy  Imperial  commkeion,  he  might  have  been  saved  from, 
the  fourth,  and  least  fortunate,  of  his  journeys  into  the  interior  of 
Africa.  Nothing  that  Stanley  ever  did  spoke  more  loudly  for  his- 
courage,  his  resourcefulness,  and  his  heroic  endurance,  than  the 
expedition  for  the  relief  of  Emin  Pasha.  None  but  a  man  of  his 
iron  resolution  could  have  carried  through  those  awful  marches 
and  counter-marches  in  the  tropical  forest  and  along  the  banla 
of  the  Aruwimi.  But  the  suffering  and  privations  were  incurred 
for  an  inadequate  object  and  a  cause  not  clearly  understood. 
Many  lives  were  lost,  many  brave  men,  white  and  black,  perished 
tragically,  to  effect  the  rescue  of  a  person  who,  it  appeared, 
would,  on  the  whole,  have  preferred  not  to  be  rescued.  The 
journey  from  the  Ocean  to  the  Nile,  and  from  the  Nile  to  the 
East  Coast,  added  much  to  geographical  knowledge,  and  was  the 
complement  of  Stanley's  previous  discoveries.  But  the  cost  was- 
heavy,  and  the  leader  himself  emerged  with  his  health  seriously 
impaired  by  the  tremendous  strain  of  those  dark  months.  Most 
of  his  younger  companions  preceded  him  to  the  grave.  Stanley 
survived  Nelson,  Stairs,  and  Parke,  as  well  as  Barttelot  and  Jameson ; 
but  the  traces  of  the  journey  were  upon  him  to  the  end,  and  no- 
doubt  they  shortened  his  days. 

Those  days — ^that  is  to  say,  the  fourteen  years  that  were  left 
to  him  after  he  returned  to  England  in  the  spring  of  1890 — ^were, 
however,  full  of  activity,  and,  one  may  hope,  of  content.  No- 
other  great  task  of  exploration  and  administration  was  tendered,, 
and  perhaps,  if  offered,  it  could  not  have  been  accepted.  But- 
Stanley  found  plenty  of  occupation.  He  wrote,  he  lectured,  and 
he  assisted  the  King  of  the  Belgians  with  advice  on  the  affairs  of 
his  Dependency.  He  was  in  Parliament  for  five  years,  and  he  took 
some  part  in  the  discussion  of  African  questions.  More  than  all,, 
he  was  married,  most  happily  and  fortunately  married,  and  watched 
over,  and  ministered  to,  with  tactful  and  tender  solicitude.  The 
evening  of  that  storm-tossed  and  strenuous  life  was  calm  and 
peaceful.  Those  who  knew  him  only  in  these  dosing  years  saw 
him,  I  suppose,  at  his  best,  with  something  of  the  former  nervous,, 
self-assertive,  vitality  replaced  by  a  mellow  and  matured  wisdom. 
Whether  there  was  much  more  than  an  external  contrast  between 
the  Stanley  of  the  earlier,  and  the  later,  period,  I  am  unable  to  say ;. 
but  one  may  suggest  that  the  change  was  in  the  nature  of  a  develop- 
ment. Does  any  man's  character  really  alter  after  the  formative- 
season  of  youtii  is  over  ?    Traits  half -hidden  or  seldom  revealed  in. 
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Ae  fierce  stress  of  active  conflict  and  labour  may  come  to  tlie 
ni&ioe  when  the  battling  days  are  done.  T  cannot  think  that  the 
serene  sagacity,  the  gentlenes8,and  the  magnanimity,  which  onenoted 
in  Stanley  in  his  last  decade,  could  have  been  merely  the  froit  of 
kasore  and  domestic  happiness.  No  doubt  the  strands  were  always 
m  his  nature,  though  perhaps  not  easQy  detected  by  the  casual 
eye,  so  long  as  ^  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the  world '  had  to 
be  kept  in  constant  exercise. 

In  manner  and  appearance,  and  in  other  respects,  he  was  the 
absolute  antithesis  of  the  type  he  sometimes  represented  to  the 
general  imagination.    Short  of  stature,  lean,  and  wiry,  with  a 
brown  Ause,  a  strong  chin,  a  square,  Napoleonic  head,  and  notice- 
aUe  eyes — round,  lion-like  eyes,  watchful  and  kindly,  that  yet 
g^wed  with   a  hidden  fire — he  was  a  striking  and  attractive 
perBonatity ;  but  there  was  nothing  in  him  to  recall  the  iron-handed, 
swashbuckling,  melodramatic,  adventurer,  such  as  the  pioneers 
of  new  countries  are  often  supposed  to  be.      The  bravest  of  tiie 
biave,  a  very  Ney  or  Murat  among  travellers,  one  knew  that  he 
was ;  but  his  courage,  one  could  see,  was  not  of  the  unthinking, 
inconsequent  variety  that  would  court  danger  for  its  own  sake, 
witiiout  regard  to  life  and  suffering.    What  struck  one  most  was 
tiiat  *  high  seriousness,'  which  often  belongs  to  men,  who  have 
played  a  great  part  in  great  events,  and  have  been  long  in  dose 
contact  with  the  sterner  reality  of  things.    His  temperament  was 
inteofle  rather  than  passionate,  in  spite  of  the  outbursts  of  quick 
anger,  which  marked  him,  in  his  fighting  period,  when  he  was 
crossed  or  wronged.    Much,  far  too  much,  was  made  of  his  *  indis- 
cretions '  of  language — ^as  if  strong  men  are  not  always  indiscreet ! 
It  is  only  the  weaklings  who  make  no  mistakes,  who  are  for  ever 
decorous  and  prudent.    Stanley  had  a  ready,  fluent  pen,  a  gift  of 
dramatic  speech,  and  a  keen  sense  of  injustice.    If  he  saw,  or 
thought  he  saw,  a  wrong  done,  he  was  apt  to  Met  himself  go,' 
without  much  thought  of  the  consequences.    When  he  met  Living- 
stone at  Ujiji  he  found  the  Doctor  bitterly  aggrieved  at  the  behaviour 
of  the  British  consular  authorities  at  Zanzibar.    It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  old  missionary  was  mistaken,  and  that  Dr.  Eark's 
sallous  neglect  existed  chiefly  in  his  imagination.    Stanley,  how- 
ever, thoroughly  believed  in  the  story.    He  came  back  to  England, 
iuming  with  indignation,  and  angrily  determined  to  expose  the 
peccant  consul.    Hence  arose  an  embittered  controversy,  which, 
or  a  time,  gave  the  explorer  a  bad  name  with  all  that  is  genteel 
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and  smooth-spoken  in  English  society.  It  would  have  been  far 
easier,  and  much  more  politic,  to  have  forgotten  the  Doctor's  real  or 
imaginary  wrongs,  and  to  have  said  pleasant  things  about  every- 
body, or  at  least  about  everybody  likely  to  have  powerful  friends 
and  influential  relatives. 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  his  early  quarrel  with  the  Royal 
Gec^aphical  Society.  He  did  not  find  it  easy  to  forgive  that 
distinguished  body,  when  it  signified  its  desire  to  make  amends 
for  the  coldness,  with  which  it  had  first  treated  him,  and  for  the  un- 
generous aspersions,  which  some  of  its  members  had  cast  upon  his 
fame.  They  gave  him  a  dinner,  and  made  flattering  speeches  about 
the  man  who  had  succeeded*  Lord  Houghton  was  in  the  Chair,  and 
it  was  Lord  Houghton,  according  to  the  competent  authority 
already  mentioned,^  who  was  referred  to  in  the  speech  which  Stanley 
made  at  a  Press  dinner  in  New  York : 

Gentlemen  [he  said],  I  thank  you  for  your  reception.  You  have  always  been 
kind  to  me.  When  I  first  went  to  Africa  yon  gave  me  words  of  encouragement. 
At  that  time  I  met  a  noble  Bngllsh  lord  who  was  a  member  of  the  Boyal 
Geographical  Society.  I  was  introduced  te  him  as  the  man  who  was  going  to 
hunt  for  Dr.  Livingstone.    He  stared  at  me  condescendingly. 

When  I  returned  from  Africa,  having  found  Dr.  Livingstone,  you  were  kind 
enough  to  say  veiy  pleasant  things  about  me,  and  I  met  my  English  friend  again, 
and  he  relaxed  and  gave  me  one  finger. 

Again  I  went  to  Africa,  and  you  gave  me  words  of  encouragement,  and  my 
English  friend  gave  me  two  fingers.  I  have  just  returned,  gentlemen,  and  yon 
have  been  more  kind  than  ever.  Once  more  I  met  the  noble  Englishman,  and 
this  time  he  actually  gave  me  his  whole  hand.  Gentlemen,  between  that  first 
patronising  bow  and  that  handshake  lies  practically  the  history  of  my  whole 
life. 

But  the  whole  hand  was  extended;  and  it  surprised  many 
Englishmen  that  it  was  not  instantly  and  warmly  grasped.  ^  Sorry 
for  it,'  as  we  know  from  Thackeray,  *  is  all  a  gentleman  can  say.* 
It  is  a  tradition— on  the  whole  a  pleasant,  sporting,  public-school 
kind  of  tradition — ^that  a  full  apology,  frankly  offered,  can  atone  for 
anything,  and  must  be  promptly  accepted.  But  Stanley  had  not 
been  at  an  English  public  school,  and  he  did  not  quite  understand 
the  rules  of  the  game.  He  could  not  let  bygones  be  bygones  with- 
out a  murmur  of  reproach,  or  forget  that  some  of  the  people,  who  were 
now  so  civil,  had  sneered  at  him  as  a  mountebank  adventurer,  had 
discredited  his  discoveries,  disbelieved  his  statements,  and  had  even 
suggested  that  the  whole  story  of  the  finding  of  Livingstone  was  a 

'  The  IHmet,  May  26, 190i. 
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fahzication.  All  tius  was  now  acknowledged  to  be  a  mistake,  and 
Stanley's  critics,  eupeptic  and  at  ease,  many  of  whom  had  never 
luid  any  greater  hardship  to  endure  in  their  Uves  than  a  badly 
eooked  dinner,  were  quite  ready  to  ignore  the  past,  and  to 
be  good-natured  and  genial.  It  was  thought  to  be  ungracious  of 
Btanley  that  he  would  not  make  up  the  quarrel,  until  he  had  vindi- 
cated his  own  part  in  it  by  a  bitter  recital  of  his  grievances.  But 
jnen  who  feel  intensely,  who  have  suffered  deeply  under  unmerited 
injuries,  and  who  have  Stanley's  defiant  sense  of  justice,  are  not 
.always  so  tactful  and  polite  as  the  social  amenities  require. 

As  it  was,  the  '  indiscretions '  for  some  years  left  a  certain  mark 
upon  Stanley's  reputation,  and  gave  an  easy  handle  to  the  cavillers 
and  the  hypercritical,  and  to  the  whole  tribe  of  the  purists,  who 
are  shocked  because  revolutions  are  not  made  with  rose  water, 
<a  oontanents  conquered  in  kid  gloves.  Even  after  his  triumph 
was  admowledged,  after  he  had  been  honoured  by  princes,  and 
had  won  his  way  to  the  tardy  recognition  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  there  were  superior  persons  to  repeat  that  he  was  egotis- 
tical imd  inhuman.  To  his  friends  both  charges  must  have  seemed 
absuzd.  Of  personal  egotism,  of  mere  vanity,  he  had  singularly 
litUe.  It  needed  a  very  obtuse  observer  to  miss  seeing  that  he  was 
by  nature  simple,  affectionate,  and  modest,  with  a  wealth  of  kind- 
ness and  generosity  under  his  mantie  of  reserve.  He  had  a  sympa- 
Ihetic  feeling  for  the  helpless,  and  the  unfortunate — for  animals, 
for  the  poor,  and  for  the  children  of  all  races.  On  the  march  from 
Rnwenzori,  distressed  mothers  of  Emin's  motley  contingent  would 
bring  their  babies  to  Stanley's  own  tent,  knowing  that  'Bula 
Matari'  would  have  halted  the  caravan  sooner  than  needlessly 
sacrifice  one  of  these  quaint  brown  scraps  of  humanity.  He  would 
teD  the  story  himself ;  and  afterwards,  perhaps,  he  would  describe 
how  he  made  up  the  connubial  differences  of  some  jangling  couple 
of  half -dad  aboriginals. 

His  full  and  varied  experiences  were  not  easy  to  extract  from 

him;  for  he  disliked  being  *  drawn,'  and  preferred  to  talk  on  those 

lazger,  impersonal,  questions  of  politics,  history,  ethnology,  and 

'economics,  in  which  he  never  ceased  to  be  interested.     But  his 

Tids  were  sometimes  allowed  to  be  entranced  by  some  strange 

stirring  episode  of  African  adventure,  told  with  fine  dramatic 

/er,  and  relieved  by  touches  of  quiet  humour.    He  was  not  a 

^  talker ;  but  he  had  a  fund  of  that  amused  tolerance,  which 

^  of  comprehending,  and  condoning,  the  weaknesses  of  human 
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nature.  It  is  a  trait  whicli  goes  far  to  explain  his  success  in  dealiDg 
with  native  races. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  he  was  not  much  at  home.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  place,  physical  and  intellectual,  disagreed  with 
him.  The  close  air  and  the  late  hours  did  not  suit  his  health. 
*  I  am  a  man/  he  once  said  to  the  present  writer,  *  who  cannot 
stand  waste.'  The  Commons*  House  of  Parliament,  with  its  de- 
sultory, irregular,  ways,  its  dawdling  methods,  and  its  interminahle 
outpourings  of  verbose  oratory,  must  have  seemed  to  him  a  gigantic 
apparatus  for  frittering  away  energy  and  time.  He  was  glad  to 
escape  from  St.  Stephen's  to  the  Surrey  country  home,  in  which  he 
found  much  of  the  happiness  of  his  later  years.  Here  he  drained, 
and  trenched,  and  built,  and  planted ;  doing  everything  with  the 
same  careful  prevision,  and  economical  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends,  which  he  had  exhibited  in  greater  enterprises.  To  go  the 
round  ot  his  improvements  with  him  was  to  gain  some  insight  into 
the  practical  side  of  his  character. 

It  was  not  the  only,  nor  perhaps  the  highest,  side.  There  was 
another,  not  revealed  to  the  world  at  large,  or  to  many  persons,  and 
the  time  has  scarcely  come  to  dwell  upon  it.  But  those  who  caught 
glimpses  into  a  temple  somewhat  jeidously  veiled  and  guarded  did 
not  find  it  hard  to  understand  why  it  was  that  Stanley  had  never 
failed  to  meet  with  devoted  service  and  loyal  attachment,  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  brilliant  and  adventurous  career,  which 
has  left  its  mark  scored  deep  upon  the  history  of  our  planet. 
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BY  MBS.  BICHMOND  BITCHIE. 

PARIS^    PRISMS,    AND    PRIMITIFS. 


Natobb  makes  meizy  occaaionally,  and  so  does  human  natace,  andf 
Bkckstack  herself  unbends.  On  Monday,  May  2,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1904,  there  was  a  soft  stoim  of  rain  followed  by  sunshine, 
sod  an  the  trees  in  the  Tuileries,  and  in  the  gardens,  and  the  woods, 
round  about  Paiis,  came  out.  They  burst  into  blinding-sweet 
green  and  gold ;  the  lilacs  followed  with  their  fragrant  buds,  all 
die  violets  and  pansies  rose  from  the  darkness  into  light,  whit& 
pinks  began  to  bloom.  Eyerywhere  the  streets  were  garlanded,. 
tihe  pec^le  went  about  carrying  posies  in  honour  of  the  spring.  The 
very  fonerals  going  by  were  great  masses  of  beautiful  flowers  and 
wieaflis,  lovely  tall  pyres  of  roses  spreading  fragrance.  The  scent- 
leas  dafkdils  of  England  were  not  so  much  in  vogue,  so  it  seemed,  as 
mare  fragrant  flowers ;  though  to  be  sure  bountiful  bunches  of  blue 
{(Rgei-me-nots  and  purple  pansies  were  to  be  bought  for  a  few  pence 
at  street  comers,  where  the  old  sat  dispensing  the  nosegays  and  the 
yoong  came  to  buy  and  to  carry  them  off. 

Blackstick  sometimes  travek  under  the  name  of  P.  M.,  with  a. 
ccHnpanion  who  is  not  yet  twenty  thousand  years  old  and  who 
shaD  be  A.  M.  for  the  occasion.    These  wanderers  frequent  a  httle 
hostel  in  a  street  whose  very  stones  and  doorways  seem  for  P.  M. 
dressed  with  rosemary ;  A.  M.  knows  of  other  delightful  places 
and  riverside  comers;  but  with  or  without  sweet  herbs  to  recall  the 
past,  it  is  impossible  not  to  love  the  present  in  this  merry  little  oasis^ 
of  the  Rue  St.  Roch.    At  either  end  of  the  quiet  street  the  stream 
passes  along  two  great  thoroughfares,  whence  the  sounds  that 
reach  one,  the  steady  tramp  of  the  horses,  the  jangle  of  the  omnibus 
Is,  the  yelling  of  motors,  the  trumpetings  of  bicyclists,  all  make 
distant  dioms  which  somehow  suggests  an  extra  sense  of  rest 
the  narrow  street  where  St.  Roch  and  St.  Romain  unite  to  give 
ir  friendly  shelter. 
iopTiigiit,  1904,  by  Mig.  Rtoimwmd  Bitohie,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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The  owner  of  the  hotel,  the  old  friend  of  man7  of  those  who 
come  there,  adds  a  certain  character  and  a  personal  feeling  to  the 
establishment,  and  to  this  his  guests  respond.  Not  long  ago  a 
traveller,  after  twenty-five  years,  came  (as  people  did  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  in  illnminated  missals)  carrying  a  silver  cup  in  his  bag 
to  conmiemorate  the  friendly  connection.  .  .  . 

P.  M.  and  A.  M.,  looking  out  from  their  third-floor  windows, 
can  see  across  to  those  two  big  boulevards  of  which  mention  has 
been  made.  The  Tuileries  Gardens  spread  greenly  beyond  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli  as  far  as  the  distant  quais,  which  are  crossed 
and  recrossed  by  their  crowds  of  tiny  figures.  Looking  to  the 
«ast  they  can  almost  count  the  very  steps  of  the  great  church 
which  has  remained  firm  while  so  many  kings  and  emperors  and 
revolutions  have  passed  their  way.  There  stands  St.  Roch  stately 
tind  unmoved  from  year  to  year,  blessing  the  infants  and  tilie  young 
communicants,  and  the  new-married  couples  and  the  mourning 
isorliges  as  they  each  come  up  in  turn.  From  these  upper  windows 
A.  M.  and  P.  M.  seem  to  live  tilie  very  life  of  tilie  city,  not  only  in  its 
t)uter  aspects,  but  in  its  domesticities,  as  they  survey  the  little  street 
witili  its  varying  gleams  and  humours.  Look  at  the  hairdresser 
opposite  on  the  pavement  in  front  of  his  shop  matching  his  client's 
hair  in  the  brighter  light  of  the  street,  while  various  friends  volubly 
assist.  Look  at  the  pretty,  pale  washerwoman  who  comes  to  her 
door  for  a  breath;  a  lady  from  the  hotel  itself  crosses  over  in 
slippers  to  fetch  some  snowy  garment  which  has  been  exquisitely 
starched  and  gauffered.  Look  at  tilie  greengrocer's  man  washing 
his  carrots  which  flash  with  colour  in  the  slanting  sun  rays,  while 
the  owner  of  tilie  shop,  sitting  on  a  straw  chair  with  an  ink  botUe 
carefully  adjusted  into  a  sack  of  potatoes,  is  writing  his  accounts  in 
A  book.  The  people  at  work,  tilie  people  at  play,  are  all  interested 
4md  interesting.  They  are  primitifs  in  their  way  no  less  than 
their  predecessors  depicted  in  the  Pavilion  de  Marsan  yonder. 
The  little  schoolboys  in  their  capes  and  pointed  hoods,  and  neat 
bare  legs,  as  they  fly  past ;  the  emfhy^  and  professors  as  they 
<sto&&  the  road  with  neat  rapid  strides,  the  young  girls  as  they  pass 
stepping  gaily  in  time,  arm  in  arm  as  if  they  were  dancing. 

Besides  the  springtime  it  is  also  Oonfirmation  time.  The  whole 
town  is  scattered  with  little  brides  of  ten  and  twelve  years  old«  in 
i^hite  veils,  white  shoes,  white  sashes,  accompanied  by  the  proud 
parents  trudging  alongside;  the  fatilier  is  generally  importantly 
.{ ot  up  with  a  large  and  shining  hat  and  boots  to  match ;  the  mother 
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may  be  stout  and  weazy-f ooted  from  some  neighbouring  outskirt 
of  Paris,  bnt  she  we^ES  her  bonnet  with  an  air,  and  is  usoaUy  canying 
a  basket.  Other  parents  more  prosperous,  or  less  provident,  go  off 
to  Ae  cafe  at  the  comer  of  the  street  and  settle  themselves  at  Uttle 
tables  to  feast  with  their  children  off  cakes  and  ale.  The  Uttle 
bride  is  the  centre  of  the  party,  or  the  conscious  little  boy  in  his 
short  whito  trousers  and  fringed  white  ribbons.  While  the 
holiday  makers  sit  feasting  the  workers  pass  by ;  perhaps  it  is  a 
man  and  his  dog  yoked  together  to  a  wooden  cart,  or  a  long  wa^on 
crawling  on  carrying  trunks  of  trees  from  the  forest  to  the  wood- 
cotters'  yard.  Perhaps  a  motor  comes  next  with  its  casquetted 
driver,  and  the  smart  feathered  lady  within ;  ...  the  lazy  P.  M. 
bans  from  the  window,  watching  a  shabby  man  who  is  walking 
up  the  middle  of  the  street  carrying  an  exquisite  wreath  of  roses 
carefully  before  him ;  but  A.  M.  calls  her  away,  for  the  Primitifs 
are  to  be  visited  and  the  Prisms  must  wait. 

n. 

The  Hotel  St.  Remain  has  the  additional  advantage  of  being 

quite  dose  to  the  much-frequented  shrine  of  early  saints  lately 

revealed  to  ns  by  the  spirited  director  of  the  Bibliothdque  Nationale 

and  his  colleagues,  and  displayed  for  our  advantage  in  the  Pavilion 

da  Marsan,  which  is  the  last  addition  to  the  glorious  old  palaces  of 

the  Louvre.    This  fine  gallery  is  light  and  strong,  and  elegantly  built, 

wiA  handsome  staircases  and  stately  rooms  on  different  levek, 

and  with  landings  which  give  great  variety  and  character,  both 

of  which  are  often  wanting  to  Stete  galleries.    How  well  one  knows 

flie  look  of  them,  that  turnstile  at  the  entrance  and  then  the  stone 

sturs,  and  the  short  room,  and  the  long  room  out  of  it — ^how  mono- 

tcHHms  and  cut  to  pattern  they  are  apt  to  be.    This,  however,  is  a 

beautiful  home  of  art,  rather  than  a  gaHery ;  nothing  is  crowded, 

everytiiing  is  in  its  place,  and  the  walls  are  lined  with  soft  coloured 

stuffs  of  delicate  shades  admirably  adapted  to  their  purpose.    The 

Pavilion  de  Marsan  is  near  tilie  opening  of  the  Bue  de  Bivoli.    Two 

«r  three  flags  and  a  couple  of  sentries  stand  at  the  entrance.    Also 

portrait  of  a  mediseval  lady  delicately  tintod  and  securely 

ued  invites  the  passers  by  to  enter  and  to  enjoy  the  feast  within; 

njoy  the  beautiful  things  which  were  first  recorded  for  our  use 

n  other  Edwards  were  ruling  in  England,  and  when  Danto  was 

nng  the  streets  of  Florence.    There  hang  the  pictures  on  the 
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walls,  of  delicate  sage-gieen,  or  where  soft  strawbecry  hangfaiga 
•of  silk  set  off  carvings  and  old  frames  and  faded  gildings. 
The  pictoies  haye  come  hither  from  far  and  near,  across  seas  and 
•centuries,  from  convents  and  palaces  and  churches;  some  have 
lived  aD  these  years  concealed  nnder  other  names  than  thdr  own, 
and  are  only  now  discovered  to  be  themselveB. 

Paris  and  Prisms  are  familiar  to  ns  all.  Primitifii  are  to  a 
•certain  degree  a  new  revelation  of  French  inspiration,  and  this 
charming  school  is  now,  for  tilie  first  time,  catalogued,  organised, 
4ind  collected  from  afar,  brought  from  convents  and  churches  and 
distant  couitry  places,  by  the  care  of  Monsieiir  Bouchot  and  his 
patriotic  collea^es  the  Frenchmen  of  to<lay.  We  have  seen  some 
of  the  pictures  before — ^we  have  known  them  under  other  names 
such  as  Van  Eycks  and  Ghirlandajos.  Now  under  their  true 
flag  they  appear,  and  in  their  true  nationality,  and  as  they  rise 
before  us,  one  by  one,  each  seems  to  be  a  proof  of  that  which  is  yet 
to  be  made  certain.  Time  has  a  magnetism  of  its  own,  for  us 
beings  of  an  hour,  who  stand  before  the  work  which  the  painter 
placed  upon  his  easel  six  or  seven  centuries  ago.  There  is  a 
picture  belonging  to  the  Church  of  the  Madeleine  in  Paris — 
i^o.  37  in  the  catalogue.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  Van  Eyck  and 
to  Albert  Diirer  in  turn.  Experts  may  disagree.  The  work 
speaks  to  us  still  as  it  might  have  done  had  we  been  there  when 
i^e  nameless  artist  first  painted  his  vision  upon  the  panel ;  and 
we  still  respond  to  the  noble  sweet  sentiment,  to  the  exquisite 
care  and  detail.  The  Virgin  kneels  in  the  long  cathedral  aisle ; 
she  is  sumptuous  in  her  damask  robes,  simple  in  her  modest 
majesty — ^a  cup  with  lilies  stands  on  the  pavement  at  her  knee,  a 
missal  lies  open  on  the  carved  reading  desk — an  angel,  with  noble, 
open  looks  and  great  wings,  kneels  before  her  from  some  inner 
flhrine.  The  angel,  too,  is  robed,  and  with  upraised  left  hand 
he  seems  to  emphasise  his  message.  .  .  .  The  rays  of  light 
stream  through  a  circular  window  overhead,  each  column  is  traced 
with  care,  each  complicated  arch  is  in  its  place,  each  shadow  falls 
in  exquisite  beauty  and  perfection.  No  one  is  near,  though 
figures  are  to  be  seen  at  the  far  end  of  the  vista. 

Painted  yesterday,  the  picture  would  be  beautiful  and  touch 
one's  admiration ;  coming  to  us  through  the  centuries  it  brings 
added  mystery  and  reality  too.  Perhaps  angels  were  really  to  be 
seen  crossing  among  the  columns  of  the  great  cathedrals  in  those 
days ;  perhaps  in  those  times  ladies  knelt  like  queens,  wearing  royal 
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robes.  The  cathedrals  are  still  there ;  the  carvings  are  still  to  be 
admired,  tiie  quaiat  gargoyles,  the  fancifnl  decorations,  bats  and 
hiids  and  exquisite  leaves  carved  in  the  stonework,  and  beyond  it 
all  as  yoa  look,  you  somehow  feel  that  the  very  spirit  of  holiness  is 
tiiere. 

*'  Cf  est  trte  corienx/  says  the  little  French  lady,  a  pretty  little 
lady  Plough,  with  frills  and  furbelows ;  her  husband  has  a  ribbon 
in  his  coat.  The  people  all  about  seem  educated  and  well  bred. 
The  ladies  of  the  present,  in  their  elaborate  fancifol  dresses,  are 
scarcely  less  dainty  than  the  saints  and  queens  and  Magdalenes 
ihej  have  come  to  see. 

The  French  couples  talk  to  each  other  with  their  pretty  and 
rapid  intonation.  A  nun  in  a  dress  which  might  have  come  bodily 
oat  of  one  of  the  pictures  goes  by,  alone,  carefully  nfiftylgwg  hex 
catakgoe.  In  a  doorway  under  the  mitred  head  of  some  saintly 
bishop  Ihe  guardian  of  the  place  sits  nodding  peacefully. 

'  Cest  da  Ghirlandajo  pur  et  simple,'  says  an  Elegante,  gazing 
at  {Hie  of  ICaitre  de  Moulins'  masterpieces.    And  while  the  human 
beings  paas  by  discoursing,  discriminating,  the  goodly  company  of  the 
past  lemains  indifEerent,  altogether  oblivious  of  our  presence  .  .  • 
reading,  praying,  pondering,  only  a  few  of  the  martyrs  look  some- 
what conscious,  and  no  wonder.    With  what  stately  dignity  yonder 
saint  advances  across  the  open  place  carrying  his  own  glorified  head 
which  the  executioner  has  just  cut  from  his  body,  or  let  us  admire 
the  gracious  ladies  with  their  palms  and  jagged  wheels,  or  Jean 
Perreal's  slim  and  self-respecting  lamb  on  its  exquisite  spindle  legs. 
'  Where  does  he  come  from,  that  delicious  master,  whom  for  tiiie 
monient  we  are  obliged  to  call  by  the  ambiguous  name  of  le  Maitre 
de  Moulins  ? '  says  the  author  of  the  catalogue.    From  Pans, 
from  Tours,  from  Lyons,  from  Moulins  ?    Did  he  see  Italy  ?  asks 
M.  Lafenestre,  the  writer  of  the  admirable  introduction. 

*  Par  pitie  Messieurs  les  archivistes  nos  amis,'  he  cries,  '  un  petit 
document,  un  tout  petit  document,  s'il  vous  platt,  qui  nous  permette 
de  saluer  cet  homme  glorieux,  de  son  vrai  nom  I ' 

Entering  what  one  might  call  the  Salle  carr6e  of  the  Primitif 
Exhibition,  there  before  one  is  a  whole  wall  covered  with  the  works 
ins  so-called  ^  Maitre  de  Moulins.'  One  is  attracted  at  once  by 
ouster's  great  triptych  which  hangs  in  the  place  of  honour  in 
centre,  and  which  the  catalogue  attributes  to  the  year  1498. 
In  the  middle  panel  stands  the  Virgin  with  the  Child,  surrounded 
DgelSy  and  as  the  painter  is  fond  o£  doing,  he  has  represented 
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the  Holy  Mother  as  she  is  described  in  the  Apocalypse ;  the  crescent 
moon  is  at  her  feet  and  the  sunshine  with  which  she  is  robed  seems 
to  radiate  from  out  of  this  beautiful  picture.  The  grouping  and 
painting  of  the  attendant  angels  are  very  wonderful,  not  only  for 
their  value  in  the  whole  composition,  but  because  each  angel  is  a 
masterpiece.  They  stand  with  solemn  eyes,  directed  towards  tiie 
Holy  Child,  their  hands  clasped  in  fervent  adoration.  On  the 
panels  on  either  side  St.  Peter  and  St.  Anne  mount  guard  an<f 
present  the  donors  of  the  picture  to  the  holy  company  within. 

Another  picture,  a  Nativity  by  the  same  master,  hangs  near. 
The  catalogue  tells  us  that  this  painting  was  presented  by  the 
Cardinal  Jean  Bolin  (we  see  his  portrait  in  the  picture  itself)  to  the 
Cathedral  of  Autun,  and  that  for  more  than  four  hundred  years  it 
has  hung  in  the  ivSchi  until  now  brought  to  Paris  for  the  first 
time,  with  the  rare  result  that  we  find  it  after  four  centuries  exactly 
as  it  was  left  by  Maitre  de  Moulins. 

The  feeling  and  spirit  of  this  master's  work  remind  one  of  some 
of  the  illuminated  missals  at  the  Bibliothdque  Nationale  close  by. 
The  landscapes  of  soft  low  hills  and  green  valleys  are  strangely  like 
those  distances  that  Fouquet  loved  to  paint,  and  which  through 
him  we  have  got  to  know  and  understand,  and  it  is  very  wonderful 
to  find  that  what  one  had  imagined  to  be  the  fairy  land  of 
Fouquet's  brain  is  no  fairy  land  but  reality :  France  herself,  only 
waiting  now,  as  then,  for  her  sons  of  the  brush  to  come  and  paint 
her  gracious  aspects. 

*  Oh  what  a  power  has  whyte  simplicity,'  and  this  reflection  of 
Eeats's  seems  to  embody  in  words  what  the  Maitre  de  Moulins 
effects  in  his  most  beautiful  work  of  art. 

The  Virgin  kneels  before  the  Holy  Child  in  the  centre,  on  her 
right  are  St.  Joseph  and  two  angels  (we  recognise  them  again  in  the 
triptych) :  a  little  to  the  background,  the  donor  also  kneels,  and  a 
charming  touch  of  nature  is  the  introduction  of  the  Cardinal's 
favourite  fox-terrier  on  the  hem  of  his  robe. 

*Une  particularity,'  says  the  catalogue,  'qui  ferait  recon- 
naitre  le  Mattre  entre  tons  les  auties,  c'est  la  s6v6rit6  des  physio- 
nomies,  I'absence  de  sourire  des  Anges  et  de  la  Vierge,'  and  this 
holds  true  even  in  his  portraits.  Take,  for  instance,  ^  Une  dame 
pr6sent6e  par  la  Madeleine,'  a  beautiful  though  rather  grim  achieve- 
ment. P.  M.  admires,  and  A.  M.  declares  it  is  like  Memling  in  the 
scheme  of  colour,  the  posing  of  the  figures,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  resemblance  is  but  chance,  and  the  spirit  is  French^ 
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and  that  no  one  but  a  Frenchman  painting  in  Fiance  could  have 
produced  sacli  a  portrait. 

We  step  into  the  cool  ante-hall,  where,  facing  us,  is  Froment's 
famous  altar-piece  *  Le  Buisson  Ardent.'  This  picture,  with  many 
of  the  others  here  exhibited,  was  attributed  to  the  Flemish  school, 
eren  to  Van  Eyck  himself,  because  of  the  remarkable  landscape  in 
the  centre  panel.  However,  searching  among  the  archives  of 
'Bouches  da  Bhone,'  M.  Blancard  discovered  documents  which 
prove  that  ^  Le  Buisson  Ardent '  was  painted  by  Nicholas  Froment 
at  the  command  of  King  Ren6  for  the  cathedral  of  Aix,  and  that 
far  so  doing  he  received  the  sum  of  30  £cus  ! 

High  among  the  branches  of  a  spreading  tree,  a  graceful  and 
\mtty  Virgin  is  sitting  in  state,  while  underneath,  far  beyond  the 
boD^is,  lies  an  exquisite  landscape.  On  one  of  the  wings  is  the 
portrait  of  Eang  Rene  himself  with  his  three  saints,  a  fine  group  in 
goigeous  array.  On  the  other  wing  is  his  queen,  the  daughter  of 
Lods  XI.,  Queen  Jeanne  de  Laval,  who  is  also  presented  to  the 
Vizgb  by  three  protecting  saints. 

Not  unlike  other  kings  and  queens,  Ren6  and  Jeanne  seem  to 
have  had  the  same  predilection  for  being  constantly  painted  by  the 
same  hand.  There  are  two  separate  miniatures  of  them  by  Froment, 
of  which  the  head  of  the  king  is  especially  excellent  in  its  way. 

One  might  almost  say  that  portraiture  was  an  inherent  gift 
among  the  French  painters,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  exquisite 
petores  of  the  sixteenth  century  which  we  find  upstairs  in  this 
aame  collection  belong  by  descent  to  the  great  masters  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries. 

The  actual  school  of  Nicholas  Froment  leaves  one  a  Uttle  cold. 
*  Fort  curieux,'  as  the  lady  said,  is  also  the  criticism  of  the  cata- 
logue concerning  the  picture  of  the  saint  carrying  his  head  in  his 
hands,  and  this  is  really  all  that  can  be  said  of  Froment's  pupils. 

Near  by  are  two  pictures  by  another  Primitif ,  Jean  Perreal  ? 
(The  questioning  mark  is  out  of  the  catalogue.)  This  artist  has  a 
charmiog  gift  for  details,  and  in  '  The  Mystical  Marriage  of  St. 
Catheiine '  the  eye  dwells  with  real  pleasure  upon  the  dainty 
aiehitectore,  the  delicate  trimming  of  St.  Catherine's  robe,  and  all 
other  charming  belongings  of  the  holy  company.    The  heads 

Hie  figures  are  admirable ;  but  the  painter  seems  to  have  been 

ibfe  to  realise  the  human  body,  and  the  figures  of  the  Virgin  and 

nstherine  are  weak  and  feeble.  Another  painting  of  the  Virgin 
two  donors  by  this  same  Perreal  is  a  disappointment;  the 
-  xvn. — vo.  97,  N.s.  4 
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Viigin  is  beaatifol  and  wonderfall7  painted,  bat  the  donors  so  iU 
ezecated  that  tliej  spoil  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  re- 
markable work. 

Fouquet,  Engaerrand  Charonton,  and  what  one  is  obliged  to 
call  for  want  of  more  definite  names  the  schools  of  Tooraine,  of 
Provence,  of  Bonrgogne,  are  indeed  words  to  conjure  with,  for  tiiej 
embody  in  sonnd  this  great  school  which  now  for  the  first  time 
receives  its  proper  recognition ;  nor  most  we  leave  the  Pavilion  de 
Marsan  without  an  act  of  homage  to  the  great  Mattre  de  Fl^malle 
who  painted  about  1430,  fifty  years  before  le  Mattre  de  Moulins. 
There  are  three  pictures  of  his,  each  a  masterpiece,  and  each  beyond 
criticism.  Perhaps  Mr.  Salting's  Virgin  and  Child  in  an  interior 
is  the  most  beautiful  for  colour;  but  'The  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds '  is  the  finest  picture  of  the  three,  for  in  it  there  is  per- 
fection of  noble  thought  as  well  as  perfection  of  execution.  In  a 
thatched  hut  with  angels  hovering  above,  the  Virgin  is  kneeling  in 
adoration  before  the  Holy  Child.  St.  Joseph,  holding  a  candle, 
which  he  shields  from  the  wind  with  his  right  hand,  kneels,  and 
the  shepherds,  in  a  wonderful  group,  stand  hesitating  at  the  open 
door.  Two  women  are  in  attendance  on  the  Virgin,  and  are  plaoed 
to  her  left  so  that  the  Holy  Oiild  lies  encircled  by  noble  figures, 
and  then  surrounding  all  is  a  great  peaceful  landscape  with  the 
rising  sun  just  appearing  over  the  mountain  top ;  the  light  is  cool, 
grey,  and  mysterious,  and  as  it  is,  just  before  the  sun  shoots  out 
his  rays  to  warm  and  cheer  the  world. 

The  third  picture  of  Mattre  de  F16malle's  is  called  '  The  Glorious 
Virgin,  St.  Peter,  St.  Augustin,  and  a  Monk.'  This  is  a  little  picture 
which  reminds  one  of  Van  Eyck,  and  though  the  picture  is  small, 
it  has  his  qualities  of  distance,  breadth,  and  nobility  of  conception. 

in. 

Before  going  up  to  the  portraits  on  the  higher  floor  you  may,  if 
you  will,  rest  for  a  minute,  in  the  ante-hall  hung  with  its  woven 
tapestries  wreathed  by  a  gay  garland  of  embroidered  fun  and  grace — 
they  chiefly  represent  the  f^  of  Henri  III.  Look  at  the  courtiers 
assembled ;  while  that  ominous  queen-mother  sits  in  the  centre  of 
them  all  in  deepest  mourning.  Look  at  the  barges  where  the 
nobles  and  the  khig  and  some  frail  and  brilliant  Anne  or  misnamed 
Diana  are  assembled,  while  the  huge  fish  with  waving  fins  and  a 
glorified  tail  beats  the  air,  and  the  people  dance  on  the  distant 
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Ittnb  and  the  mnaio  plaTS.  Henry  of  Navane  is  lookiiig  on  in 
phut  poforpoint  and  Toffle,  bo  are  other  well-known  figoies  and 
tuM  oat  of  Alexandre  Dtimas.  Who  are  the  real  historians  ?  For 
Imioe  shall  we  quote  Qvizot  and  de  Tooqneyille  and  d'Anbign6, 
or  n,iiua  Alexandre  Dnmas,  who  has  made  the  Fronde  to  rise  once 
more  and  Loxiis  XIV.  and  his  conrt  to  exist  again  ? 

In  the  upper  gaDery  where  the  portraits  are  hanging,  all  our  old 
fiiends  out  of  ^  The  Three  Musketeers '  and  the  '  Dame  de  Mon- 
aoreau'  are  to  be  recognised.  There  they  are,  with  their  handsome 
profiles  and  high  delicate  features,  set  ofE  by  their  ruffles  and 
feathered  toques,  the  dashing  chivalrous  cut-and-come-again  heroes, 
Ae  Balafr6,  ilie  Guises,  Henri  Quatre,  the  noble  CJoligny  and  his  son- 
in-law  Teligny,  and  there  also  are  the  conspirators,  the  lurid  villains 
and  vilbcinesses — ^Bfayenne  the  persecutor  of  Chicot,  and  those 
teznble  women  Catherine  and  Marie  de  M6dicis,  and  the  schem- 
ing Ghevreuse  and  Diane  de  Poictiers,  and  the  wild  friends  of 
Henri  HI.,  Anne  Due  de  Joyeuse  and  the  rest  of  them,  with 
ikm  cropped  beads  and  lordly  airs.  Here,  too,  is  Mazarin,  who,  it 
win  be  remembered  with  satisfaction,  was  lifted  bodily,  schemes, 
robes  and  aU,  over  the  wall  into  captivity,  by  the  strong  arm  of 
Poirf&os.  The  portraits  seem  to  greet  us  or  taunt  us  as  we  go 
by,  so  convincing  and  life-like  are  they.  Their  linmers  belonged 
to  a  time  when  art  reigned  supreme,  and  whose  princes  and 
nobles  stiU  live  on  by  means  of  the  Clouets  and  Holbein  and 
tiieiT  compeers  who  worked  on  quietly,  with  steady  hands  and 
keen  eyes  reproducing  every  line  and  aspect  of  the  handsome 
dafiiting  gallants  before  them.  The  portraits  tell  their  own  history ; 
but  it  is  only  of  late  that  the  compositions  and  altar-pieces  have 
beoi  docketed  and  named  and  dated.  Only  how  can  they  be 
dated  !  A  beautiful  picture  belongs  to  the  great  kingdom  of  art; 
and  its  name,  be  it  Flemish  or  Burgundian,  its  date,  be  it  one 
eentury  or  another — except,  indeed,  for  the  expert — adds  but  little 
to  its  levelation. 

M.  Laborde,  in  his  interesting  work  '  La  Renaissance  des  Arts 
k  la  Ciour  de  l^ance,'  gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  duties  of 
tiie  Oomrt  painter  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  post  was  first 
titnted  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  it  was  ordained  that  the  painter 
s  to  be  dassed  with  the  servants,  and  came  in  rank  after  the 
^efreniers '  and  tbe  *  galopins  de  cuisine ' ;  but  with  the  march 
J^ilisation  the  painter  was  promoted,  and  in  the  sixteenth 
tmy  ranked  with  the  poets,  musicians,  and  fools  of  the  Court* 
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Briefly,  the  painter's  duty  was  to  do  everything,  and  he  might  be 
called  from  the  stable,  where  he  sat  decorating  the  royal  saddles 
with  designs,  to  the  kitchen  to  put  finishing  touches  to  the  orna- 
mented dishes  which  were  to  be  set  before  the  king. 

Besides  being  painter  to  the  Court,  Jean  douet  obtained, 
through  his  intelligence  and  ready  wit,  the  appointment  of  VcUet 
de  Chambre  du  Ray,  a  post  much  sought  after,  as  it  meant  personal 
and  real  intercourse  with  the  king. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  &om  holding  this  post  that  douet 
became  so  intimate  with  the  Court.  One  can  see  &om  his  portraits 
that  his  sitters  were  his  friends,  not  mere  models,  that  Clouet  knew 
the  ins  and  outs  of  their  characters,  and  in  his  inimitable  way 
expressed,  as  far  as  plastic  art  could  make  it  possible,  almost  all 
that  there  was  to  be  said  of  the  brilliant  assemblage. 

'  Maistre  Janet  Clouet  painctre  et  valet  de  chambre  ordinaire 
du  Roy '  was  his  fuU  title.  M.  Laborde  describes  how  it  was  then 
the  custom  to  abbreviate  names,  and  that  Jehan  Clouet  was  turned 
into  Jehannet  Clouet,  and  then  into  quite  plain  Janet.  Janet^ 
unlike  other  followers  of  the  brush,  was  well  paid  for  his  work, 
and  he  found  in  Francis  a  devoted  and  liberal  master.  He  suc- 
ceeded Jehan  Bourdichon  as  Court  painter.  His  reputation  was 
great,  and,  besides  private  portraits,  he  had  all  the  oiBBlcial  portraits 
to  paint.  One  is  given  an  idea  of  the  hurry,  and  push,  and  anxiety 
then  shown  to  possess  Janet's  work,  by  a  bill  owing  to  Loys  du 
Moulin,  which  has  been  preserved  for  diligences  and  post  horses, 
for  going  from  Blois  to  Paris,  and  Paris  to  Blois,  to  fetch  a  portrait 
by  the  celebrated  painter. 

Janet  was  a  great  deal  at  Fontainebleau  with  the  king,  and  in 
an  old  description  of  the  Palais  we  read  what  numbers  of  douet's 
portraits  hung  on  the  walls,  and  there  they  seem  to  have  remained 
imtil  Louis  Philippe  had  them  removed  to  his  historical  museum  at 
Versailles. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  about  Janet  is  that  he  stoutly 
resisted  the  Italian  influence  which  Francis  I.  so  admired,  cund, 
while  Primatice  and  Rosso  reigned  supreme,  Clouet  worked  quietly 
on,  knowing  well  what  his  own  work  was  worth.  Portraits  at  this 
time  were  the  craze  of  Europe,  and  it  is  through  him  that  they 
became  the  fashion  in  France.  Holbein,  too,  was  at  work  in  Eng- 
land. There  was  no  self-respecting  family  that  had  not  been 
painted,  and,  as  the  fashion  grew,  books  of  portraits  were  sold, 
and  no  salon  was  considered  complete  without  one  of  these  on  the 
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table.  These  likenesses  took  the  place  of  our  present  snapshots 
ud  *  Didly  Graphics.'  They  were  often  of  great  use ;  sovereigns 
and  princes  having  to  marry  sent  for  the  pictures  of  the  most  snit- 
ftbie  princesses  in  Europe  in  order  to  choose  the  most  beautiful. 

Jean  douet  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Fran9ois,  who,  though 
not  nearly  so  great  a  painter,  enjoyed  an  even  greater  popularity. 
Francois'  work  was  only  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  his  father,  who 
created  the  style,  and,  as  we  have  already  said,  resisted  Italian 
inflnenoe. 

Francois  became  Court  painter  in  1545.  Laborde  tells  us  that 
his  first  duty  was  to  go  down  to  Rambouillet  to  take  a  cast  of 
tiie  dead  king  for  an  efiSgy,  and  his  bill  is  quoted  which  goes  into 
minute  details,  '  Despense  de  bouche '  figuring  principally  among 
the  items. 

It  was  to  Fran9ois  that  Ronsard  wrote  the  long  and  exquisite 
poem  which  begins  :  ^  Pein  moy,  Janet,  pern  moy  je  te  supUe,'  and 
the  lest  of  the  Pleiade  also  offered  up  verses  in  the  praise  of  this 
chamiiiig  master. 

As  an  example  of  the  passion,  or  rather  frenzy,  for  portraits  of 
iboBd  days,  Brantome  tells  a  story  of  how  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
bdng  at  Lyons,  went  to  see  the  studio  of  a  painter  called  Lyon — 
some  of  his  work  is  to  be  seen  in  this  collection — ^and  to  her 
astonidiment  found  upon  his  easel  the  most  beautiful  portrait 
imag^ble  of  heraeU  as  a  young  woman.  She  gazed  in  rapture 
and  amazement,  and  could  not  remove  her  eyes  for  pleasure.  Her 
bewilderment  was  lessened  when  the  painter  confessed  that,  though 
be  had  never  seen  her  Majesty  before,  he  had  beheld  a  reproduc- 
tioQ  of  her  portrait,  and  had  been  so  struck  by  it  that  he  deter- 
mined to  paint  another  for  himself.  It  is  also  known  that  Francis  I. 
seat  Titian  a  drawing  of  himself,  and  requested  the  artist  to  paint 
bis  portrait  from  this. 

The  secret  of  the  Clouets'  art  seems  to  have  died  with  Francois, 

whose  work,  though  inferior,  is  no  less  aUve  than  his  father's.    An 

interesting  book  of  reproductions,  edited  by  Lord  Ronald  Gower, 

from  the  Earl  of  Carlisle's  collection  at  Castle  Howard,  contains 

idieds  of  the  portraits  of  the  people  we  read  of  at  that  time, 

gimiing  with  the  royal  house  of  Valois  itself.    Is  it  chance  or  is 

ihe  mnpilftf  vividness  of  the  Clouets'*  impressions  which  gives, 

Q  in  the  children's  portraits  of  the  later  generation,  a  strange 

r-like  expression  ?    The  pale  arching  eyes,  low  frowning  brows, 

"  *^  foretell  the  future. 
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Francis  I.,  with  his  well-known  featoieB,  and  his  troubles,  and 
Iiis  magnificence,  has  always  been  something  of  a  favourite  with 
the  world.  His  stately  buildings,  his  own  odd  yet  distinguished 
looks,  have  made  his  personality  so  familiar  to  us  that  he  has  abnost 
become  a  friend,  and  we  refuse  to  believe  all  the  things  we  read  to 
his  discredit.  It  is  to  the  painters  that  he  owes  much  of  his 
popularity.  Gouet  has  painted  him  with  his  pale  southern  face, 
his  dark  hair,  the  great  nose,  the  narrow,  self-conscious  eyes,  the 
beautiful  hands  which  play  with  the  hilt  of  that  sword  which  he 
could  wield  with  such  chivahy,  but  with  which  he  knew  not  how 
to  lead  or  to  direct.  We  hear  how  he  modelled  himself  upon 
heroes  of  romance,  how,  when  he  was  in  prison,  he  sent  for  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  the  history  of  Amadis  of  Gaul  to  read. 

The  story  of  his  boys  left  by  him  as  hostages  to  linger  in  cap- 
tivity after  the  battle  of  Pavia  is  almost  the  saddest  of  all  those 
which  are  told  concerning  him.  Poor  little  hostages  for  a  treaty 
which  Francis  never  fulfilled !  One  of  them  died,  the  other  never 
quite  recovered  his  spirits.  So  says  Colonel  Haggard  in  'Side- 
lights upon  the  History  of  France,'  but  the  historian  Clouet  brings 
a  very  noble  personage  before  our  eyes  in  Henri  II.,  with  Francis's 
own  dignity  of  carriage ;  he  is  mounted  upon  a  splendid  charger, 
and  is  riding  in  State.  Henri  II.  is  also  nobly  represented  by  hia 
magnificent  additions  to  Fontainebleau  and  to  the  Louvre. 

Gouet  paints  many  of  his  sitters  at  different  ages,  as  children, 
and  then  young  people.  Men  did  not  live  to  be  very  old  in  those 
days ;  there  are  few  heads  of  aged  men.  There  is  one  magnificent 
drawing  of  the  great  Conn^table  Anne  de  Montmorency,  who  lived 
from  one  reign  to  another — also  one  of  another  sitter,  poor  little 
Jeanne  de  Navarre,  of  whom  the  melancholy  story  is  told  how, 
when  she  was  about  nine  years  old,  she  was  repeatedly  struck  and 
beaten  to  force  her  into  a  marriage,  notwithstanding  her  passionate 
protests.  When  the  day  of  the  cerempny  came  she  was  so  loaded 
with  brocade  and  precious  stones  and'  heavy  chains  that  she  could 
not  walk,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  the  poor  little 
bride  was  carried  into  the  church.  The  Conn^table  de  Mont- 
morency, that  grand  seigneur,  was  selected  for  this  office,  which  so 
angered  and  disgusted  him  that  he  left  the  Court  in  high  dudgeon, 
and  gave  up  for  a  time  all  his  dignities  and  appointments. 

There  is  one  exquisite  little  head  of  Queen  Mary  Stuart  at  a 
very  early  age,  delicate  and  sprightly — la  Beine  Dauphine,  aa  ahe 
was  called — ^and  there  is  a  charming  portrait  of  the  beaatLEol 
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DooheBae  d'Etampes,  looking  innocent  and  girlish,  whose  quarrel 
niOk  IMane  de  PoiotieiB  divided  the  Court. 

These  Piimitifs  have  been  tolerant  of  human  limitationB.  There 
are  few  daD  blots,  almost  everTthing  is  beautiful  enough  to  belong 
to  the  present  and  the  future,  too,  as  well  as  to  the  past,  and  as 
one  looks,  one  realises  that  all  this  has  been  in  the  world  for  five 
hundred  Tears  to  give  J07  to  the  Uving  mirage  sweeping  past  that 
one  depicted  on  the  canvas. 

But  ^e  dock  strikes  twelve,  the  shadows  grow  short,  P.  M.  and 
A.  IL  sadty  leave  this  charming  world,  and  turn  their  faces  towards 
their  own  home,  where,  under  different  skies,  and,  perhaps,  in  a 
DMse  sober  mood,  there  are  also  beautiful  things  to  admire  and 
nxMe  coDeGtions  of  pictures  to  study.^ 


'  Jvi  now,  when  oar  own  art-administration  ia  under  diBciuBion,  it  may  be 
pertmeDt  to  bring  forward  a  translation  of  a  little  paper  whioh  is  scattered  for 
diifaibation  in  the  tapestiy  hall  of  the  PavUlon  de  Bfarsan.  It  concerns  a  sooietj 
wMdi  wttJDB  admirable  in  intention  and  execution.  It  is  called  the  8ooi6t6  des 
AlBiidiLoiiTre,  and  the  prospectus  nms  as  foUows : — 

'Oir  great  Museum  of  the  Louvre  has  a  municipal  revenue  of  its  own 
{fmmaUU  eivOe). 

'fiat  its  income  even  when  augmented  by  part  of  the  subsidy  whioh  the 
fiadlget  giante  annually  to  the  national  museums,  and  by  the  income  which  it 
lecehes  from  the  sale  of  casts  and  chalcographie,  cannot  keep  up  with  the 
ofaligstions  which  the  Museum's  own  reputation  and  importance  impose. 

'  The  Ixrarre,  therefore,  is  in  want  of  aid,  so  that  it  may  be  in  a  position  to 
aoqnxre  works  of  art  which  would  complete  and  enrich  the  collections. 

'  The  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  Louvre  has  been  f  oimed  with  the  idea  of 
creating,  by  means  of  subscriptions  and  grants  from  its  members,  funds  destined 
to  offer  to  the  Museum  works  of  art  worthy  to  be  placed  in  the  galleries. 

'  The  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  Louvre  is  on  the  eve  of  numbering  two 
ttouand  members.' 

Certain  lovers  of  art  in  England  have  taken  the  hint,  and  a  society  was 
rtarted  about  a  year  ago  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Balcarres  with  the  same 
oeeOent  object  in  view.  The  subscription  is  only  a  guinesr—and  let  us  hope 
thai  two  thousand  members  may  be  found  to  join  the  National  Art-CoUections 
Fund,  notwithstanding  its  cumBrous  name. 
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The  stoij  of  the  adventures  of  William  Adams,  the  fust  Englishman 
in  Japan,  is  truly  as  romantic  an  episode  in  the  history  of  our 
connection  with  the  Far  East  as  the  most  vivid  imagination  could 
well  invent.  That  a  poor  English  mariner,  drifting  into  port  on 
a  foreign  ship,  with  naught  to  recommend  him  save  his  own  good 
sense  and  straightforwardness,  should  have  gained  the  favour, 
and  kept  the  favour,  of  one  of  the  most  able  rulers  that  Japan  has 
ever  seen,  is  one  of  those  events  which  so  seldom  happen  in  real 
life,  that,  when  they  do  come  to  pass,  they  touch  our  imagination 
as  romance  from  fairyland  rather  than  as  sober  facts  of  life. 

At  the  moment  when  William  Adams  set  foot  in  the  country, 
Japan  had  recently  passed  through  a  tempestuous  period  of  her 
history,  and  had  but  newly  been  reduced  to  order  by  the  genius 
and  energy  of  three  of  her  most  famous  rulers.  We  have  to  go 
back  to  a  remote  time  to  trace  the  causes  which  had  led  up  to  this 
crisis,  and  to  explain  the  dual  form  of  government  which  was  main- 
tained for  so  many  centuries,  and  which  proved  so  bewildering  to 
the  Europeans  who  first  became  acquainted  with  it,  and  no  less  to 
historians  even  of  our  own  generation. 

The  rightful  sovereign  of  Japan,  from  the  first  establishment  of 
the  throne,  was  the  Mikado  ;  and,  although  in  the  middle  and  later 
periods  of  the  history  of  the  country  he  almost  disappears  from 
sight  and  becomes  a  mere  cipher,  yet  his  existence  never  ceased  to 
be  present  in  the  minds  of  the  people ;  the  '  Son  of  Heaven  *  was 
always  the  occupier  dejure  of  the  throne ;  and  it  was  the  Mikado 
who  finally  emerged  at  the  revolution  of  1868  as  the  de  facto  ruler  of 
the  country.  The  growth  of  the  great  feudal  families  of  Japan 
first  led  to  encroachment  on  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  and  gradu- 
ally brought  him  under  their  exclusive  control.  In  the  twelfth 
century  the  military  power  was  divided  between  two  houses :  the 
Taira  and  the  Minamoto.  The  inevitable  struggle  between  them 
resulted  in  the  temporary  victory  of  the  Taira.  But,  under  the 
leadership  of  their  famous  chieftain,  Yoritomo,  the  Minamoto 
were  finally  triumphant,  and  established  a  dominant  miUtary 
government  completely  overshadowing  and  controlling  the  Mikado. 
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In  the  year  1192  the  Minamoto  hero  received  from  the  sovereign 
the  title  of  Sei-i  Tai  ShOgun,  or  Barbarian-subjugating  Greneralis- 
omo ;  and  it  was  this  title  of  the  Shogun  which  was  assumed  there- 
after hj  tiiede  facto  rulers  of  Japan  who  could  claim  to  be  of  the 
idood  of  the  Minamoto  family.    To  the  domination  of  the  Mina- 
moto succeeded  the  domination  of  the  Hojo,  which  lasted  for  nearly 
a  ceutoiy  and  a  half ;  and  to  the  Hojo  government  succeeded  that 
of  the  Aahikagas,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.    From 
Aat  time  for  two  hundred  years  Japan  passed  through  the  misery 
of  continual  civil  war  under  the  line  of  the  Ashikaga  Sh5guns,  which 
terminated  in  1573.    It  was  out  of  the  chaos  into  which  the  country 
had  sunk  that  the  three  great  historical  figures  arose  who  were 
kted  to  have  such  lasting  influence  on  the  destinies  of  Japan. 

Oda  Nobunaga,  a  soldier  and  the  son  of  a  soldier,  by  his  con- 
qnfists  gzadnaUy  pushed  his  way  to  the  front,  and,  after  espousing 
the  csose  of  the  last  Ashikaga  Shogun,  deposed  him  and  seized  the 
govanment.  Nobunaga  is  notorious  in  Japanese  history  as  the 
enemy  d  the  Buddhists.  From  the  date  of  its  first  official  recogni- 
tion in  Japan  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  the  Buddhist  creed 
had  flourished  side  by  side  with  the  native  Shinto  reUgion.  Under 
the  Aahikagas  it  had  grown  in  strength  and  influence,  and  Buddhist 
pEiests  and  Buddhist  monks  became  a  power  in  the  land.  They 
were  no  longer  merely  the  members  of  a  reUgious  sect ;  by  their 
nnmbers  and  o^anisation,  and  by  their  maintenance  of  large 
bodies  of  retainers,  they  were  a  military  power  and  a  danger  to  the 
public  peace  which  Nobunaga  was  endeavouring  to  consolidate. 
Determined  to  break  down  their  influence,  he  suddenly  inflicted 
upon  them  two  successive  blows.  In  1571  took  place  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  great  monastery  of  Hiyeizan,  and  the  wholesale  massacre 
of  its  inhabitants ;  and  a  few  years  later  thousands  perished  in  the 
dege  and  capture  of  the  Buddhist  fortified  monastery  or  castle  at 
Ozaka.  Nobunaga's  hostility  to  the  sect  is  to  be  specially  noted, 
for  to  it  no  doubt  is  to  be  attributed  his  policy  of  allowing  to  Christi- 
anity freedom  to  spread  through  the  country  as  a  rival  to  counter- 
bslttiee  the  influence  of  the  hated  creed.  The  Portuguese  first  of 
^"^peans  had  found  their  way  into  Japan  in  1542.  With  their 
le  came  their  religion,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  was 
pted,  chiefly  in  the  west  and  south  where  the  Portuguese  Jesuit 
iionaries  found  their  first  proselytes,  is  one  of  those  remarkable 
aneesof  the  native  readiness  to  adopt  new  things.  In  the  days 
'^'^bunaga  the  Christian  converts  are  said  to  have  nimibered 
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200,000.  Such  an  astute  statesman,  howeveij  as  Nobunaga  must 
soon  have  lecognised  the  political  danger  to  be  feared  from  the 
incieasing  numbeis  of  a  new  creed  drilled  into  implicit  obedience 
to  its  exponents.  Probablj  it  was  onl7  his  sadden  death  by  assassi- 
nation that  prevented  him  from  putting  into  action  some  measure 
for  checking  the  spread  of  Christianity. 

Nobunaga's  murder  was  avenged  by  his  comrade  in  arms,  the 
famous  Hid^yoshi,  known  more  commonly  by  the  title  he  assumed 
at  a  later  date  as  Taiko  Sama  (My  Lord,  the  Taiko),  who  crashed 
all  opposition  and  succeeded  to  the  government.  Hid^yoshi  was 
of  humble  birth,  the  son  of  a  peasant,  who  began  his  career  as 
Nobunaga's  groom ;  but  by  his  own  prowess  and  ability  he  rose 
quickly  to  high  command.  He  now  brought  the  whole  empire 
under  control,  and  held  the  supreme  power  as  Regent  for  some 
years ;  but  he  never  received  the  coveted  title  of  Shogon,  for  he 
could  daim  no  descent  from  the  Minamoto.  Following  a  common 
practice,  he  abdicated  the  regency  in  1591  in  favour  of  his  son, 
still,  however,  keeping  in  his  hands  the  reins  of  government.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  he  assumed  the  title  of  the  Taiko  (Great 
House).  In  his  last  years  he  attempted  the  conquest  of  Korea, 
the  ambition  of  his  life,  and  a  bloody  war  was  carried  on  by  his 
generals  in  that  country,  which,  however,  was  brought  to  a  sudden 
termination  by  Ins  death  in  1598. 

Hid6yo6hi  inherited  in  some  degree  his  predecessor's  hostility 
to  the  Buddhists,  but  he  by  no  means  shared  his  policy  of  favouring 
Christianity  on  that  account.  Still,  under  his  government  there 
was  no  violent  persecution  of  the  aUen  creed,  and,  while  he  issued 
an  edict  banishing  its  teachers,  he  took  no  decisive  steps  to  enforce 
it.  It  was  the  Christians  themselves  who  brought  down  destruc- 
tion on  their  own  heads.  Hitherto  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  had  had 
the  field  to  themselves ;  but  now  the  Spaniards  appeared  on  the 
scene  and  found  a  pretext  to  introduce  the  Franciscan  friars. 
Quarrels  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Franciscans  and  the  mutual 
accusations  of  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  regarding  their  designs 
were  more  than  enough  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment; and,  when  in  their  fanatical  zeal  the  friars  defied  the  authority 
oi  the  Taiko,  they  received  a  sharp  lesson  in  the  crucifixion  of  some 
of  their  number. 

Hid6yoshi  left  as  his  heir  an  infant  son,  Hid^yori,  then  aged 
about  six  years,  whom  he  had  married  to  the  granddaughter  of  his 
old  fellow-soldier  ly^yasu,  of  the  Tokogawa  family,  in  the  hope  of 
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Am  secazmg  a  piotector  for  liis  boy.  But,  although  tyijasu  had 
iwem  to  be  tme  to  the  trust,  his  ambition  did  not  permit  him  to 
keep  his  oath.  He  had  at  one  time  been  a  rival  of  Hidiyoshi,  and 
^7  had  even  met  in  conflict,  when  the  latter  did  not  come  off 
tiiebest.  But  a  reconciliation  followed,  and  thereafter  their  friend- 
aliip  remained  steadfast.  Now  ly^yasu's  prominence  caused 
jeaknwies.  The  chieftains  who  had  been  named  with  liim  as 
goaidians  of  the  young  Hid6yori  began  to  draw  away  from  him, 
and  to  colleot  their  troops.  ly^yasu  accepted  the  challenge,  and 
appeared  on  the  field.  At  S6kigahama  was  fought,  in  October 
1600,  the  dedsive  battle  in  which  his  rivals  were  defeated  with 
fBazfol  slaughter.  He  was  now  supreme.  Hid6yori  was  his 
pmoner,  but  suffered  no  injury,  and  was  allowed  to  reside  in 
eomparative  freedom  in  the  castle  of  Osaka.  Iy6yasu  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  higher  political  sagacity  than  his  predecessors,  and 
aeeoiely  established  the  fortunes  of  his  house,  the  Tokogawa.  He 
himself,  as  of  Idntothe  Minamoto,  obtained  the  Shdgunatein  1603 ; 
tiie  last  EDidgnn  of  his  line  disappeared  in  the  revolution  of  1868. 

It  is  important  to  notice  ly^yasu's  treatment  of  Christianity. 
He  oonld  not  fail  to  perceive  the  political  danger  threatened  by 
the  ^nead  of  the  new  £sdth,  and,  like  the  Taiko  before  him,  he  pro- 
^^^JmH  the  banishment  of  the  Christian  priests  and  friars  as  early 
as  1600 ;  but  for  some  years  he  was  content  to  do  nothing  more. 
Tdeiant  in  his  administration,  he  eschewed  violence  where  gentle 
means  ooold  secure  his  object.  His  edict  remained  almost  a  dead 
kttor ;  and,  although  there  were  local  persecutions,  the  new  creed 
flomiAed.  In  1606  the  number  of  converts  in  Japan  was  computed 
to  have  reached  600,000. 

The  last  year  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  marked  out  by  fate 
to  be  an  eventful  one  for  the  first  connection  between  England  and 
Japan.  That  year  saw  the  birth  of  a  new  era  instituted  in  the 
island  kingdom  of  the  Far  East  by  the  victory  of  S6kigahama ;  in 
April  of  the  same  year,  William  Adams,  the  first  Englishman  in 
Jiqpan,  landed  on  those  shores ;  and  on  the  last  day  of  tiie  year  the 
Eng^  East  India  Company  received  its  charter  from  Queen 
BiabeUL  The  particulars  of  Adams's  eady  life  and  the  chain  of 
events  idiich  led  him  to  Japan  we  learn  from  his  own  words,  in 
the  lemarirable  letter  which  he  addressed  to  his  ^  unknown  friends 
and  oountacymen '  after  a  residence  of  eleven  years  in  that  land 
Ss  lesson  for  writing  this  letter  will  be  presentiy  explained.  Adams 
'  a  Kentish  man,  bom  in  a  town  called  Qillingham,  two  English 
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miles  from  Rochester,  one  mile  from  Chatham,  where  the  King^s 
ships  do  lie.'  At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  was  apprenticed  to 
Master  Nicholas  Diggins,  a  shipbuilder  of  Limehouse,  who  built 
and  repaired  ships  for  the  India  voyage.  For  twelve  years  Adams 
served  his  apprenticeship,  and  no  doubt  then  learned  the  business 
of  a  shipwright,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  he  turned  to  such  good 
account  in  the  service  of  the  Shogun.  He  next  records  service  as 
'  Master  and  Pilot  in  her  Majesty's  ships,'  and  for  eleven  or  twelve 
years  he  was  in  the  pay  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  the  Barbary 
Merchants  '  until  the  Indish  traffick  from  Holland  began,  in  which 
Indish  traffick  I  was  desirous  to  make  a  little  experience  of  the 
small  knowledge  which  Grod  had  given  me.'  The  Dutch  had  made 
their  first  venture  to  the  East  in  1595.  This  had  proved  so  sucoessfol 
that  three  years  after  they  despatched  a  large  number  of  vessels  to 
open  up  the  Eastern  trade ;  and  it  was  in  one  of  their  fleets  which 
sailed  from  the  Texel  at  the  end  of  June  1598,  that  Adams  was 
engaged  as  Pilot-Major.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  practice  for 
English  mariners  at  this  time  to  take  service  with  the  Dutch ;  in 
this  same  fleet,  with  Adams,  were  his  brother  and  another  English 
pilot.  The  main  destination  was  the  Moluccas,  the  famous  Spica 
Islands,  which  offered  such  remunerative  cargoes,  then  in  possession 
of  the  Portuguese,  but  from  which,  in  the  end,  the  Dutch  succeeded 
in  ousting  that  nation.  Trade  with  Japan  was  also  to  be  attempted. 
The  position  of  European  trade  in  the  Far  East  at  this  period 
was  highly  complicated.  Portugal  and  Spain  had  got  the  start  of 
the  other  Western  nations,  and  the  Portuguese  in  the  Moluccas  and 
the  Spaniards  in  the  Philippine  Islands  resented  the  appearance  of 
other  traders  in  Eastern  waters  as  an  encroachment  upon  their 
own  domain.  But  the  Dutch  and  the  English  were  not  to  be 
denied,  and  the  two  Protestant  nations  made  common  cause  against 
their  Papist  enemies.  As  long  as  they  had  those  enemies  to  con- 
tend with,  the  alliance  was  fairly  maintained.  But  the  arrange- 
ment was  not  a  happy  one  for  our  countrymen.  They  were  no 
match  in  astuteness  and  enterprise  for  the  Hollanders ;  they  gra- 
dually fell  into  the  background,  while  the  Dutch  power  increased  ; 
and  at  last  the  two  nations  were  at  open  feud.  Thwarted  and 
outwitted  in  trade  by  their  more  active  rivals,  the  English 
never  had  a  fair  chance ;  and  the  treacherous  massacre  by  the 
Hollanders  of  the  factors  and  other  servants  of  the  English 
Company  at  Amboyna  in  1623  was  the  final  catastrophe  of  years 
of  humiliation. 
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From  the  very  beginning  the  voyage  of  the  Dutch  trading 
fleet  in  which  Adams  sailed  was  unfortunate ;  and  it  was  not  until 
Apnl  1599,  after  many  vicissitudes,  that  the  ships  entered  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  There,  failing  to  take  advantage  of  a  fair 
wind,  they  were  weather-bound,  and  only  enteied  the  Pacific  at  the 
end  of  August.  Misfortune  still  pursued  them.  One  of  their 
number  returned  through  the  Straits ;  a  second  was  captured  by 
the  Spaniards ;  and  a  third  eventually  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Portuguese  in  the  Moluccas.  The  remaining  two,  the  Hoop  and 
the  Lufde  (the  Charity),  after  many  adventures  in  which  they  lost 
a  la^  proportion  of  their  crews,  struck  out  on  November  27 
to  cross  the  Pacific  to  Japan,  '  having  much  cloth  in  our  ships,  and 
having  understood  that  cloth  was  good  merchandise  there.'  On 
Febroary  23,  1600,  the  Hoop  went  down  in  a  great  storm,  and  the 
Liefde^  with  Adams  on  board,  continued  her  slow  and  now  soUtary 
ooQise,  until,  on  April  19,  she  at  length  sighted  Japan,  *'  at  which 
time,'  writes  Adams,  *  there  were  no  more  than  six  besides  myself 
that  oonld  stand  upon  their  feet.' 

The  spot  where  the  Liefde  cast  anchor  was  in  Beppu  Bay,  off 
the  espital  of  the  province  of  Bungo,  in  the  western  island  of  Eju- 
shin.  Her  crew  was  reduced  to  twenty-four  men,  six  of  whom 
aoon  died.  A  Jesuit  who  came  from  Nagasaki  acted  as  inter- 
preter, and  did  his  best  to  prejudice  the  people  against  the  new 
comeis ;  but  the  Daimio  treated  them  well.  Soon  after  Adams  was 
sonunoned  to  Ozaka  for  his  first  interview  with  ly^yasu.  We 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  his  own  account : 

The  12th  of  May,  1600, 1  came  to  the  great  king's  city,  who  caused  me  to  be 

brought  into  the  court,  being  a  wonderful  costly  house  gilded  with  gold  in 

abradaiioe.    Coming  before  the  king,  he  viewed  me  well  and  seemed  to  be 

voDderfnl  faTonrable.    He  made  many  signs  nnto  me,  some  of  which  I  understood, 

and  some  I  did  not.    In  the  end,  there  came  one  that  could  speak  Portuguese. 

By  him  the  king  demanded  of  me,  of  what  land  I  was  and  what  moved  us  to 

oome  to  his  land,  being  so  far  off.    I  showed  unto  him  the  name  of  our  country, 

and  that  our  land  had  long  sought  out  the  East  Indies,  and  desired  friendship 

with  aU  kings  and  potentates  in  way  of  merchandise,  having  in  our  land  divers 

oommodities  which  these  lands  had  not ;  and  also  to  buy  such  merchandises  in  this 

land,  which  our  country  had  not.    Then  he  asked  whether  our  country  had  wars. 

I  aoBvered  him  yea,  with  the  Spaniards  and  Portugals,  being  in  peace  with  all 

f  oatioDS.    Further,  he  asked  me,  in  what  I  did  believe  7    I  said,  in  God, 

made  heaven  and  earth.    He  asked  me  divers  other  questions  of  things  of 

ion,  and  many  other  things ;  as  what  way  we  came  to  the  country.    Having 

Jit  of  the  whole  world,  1  showed  him  tto>ugh  the  Strait  of  Magellan.    At 

^  he  wondered,  and  thought  me  to  lie.    Thus,  from  one  thing  to  another, 

ide  with  him  tiU  midnight.    And  having  asked  me  what  merchandise  we  had 

nhips,  I  showed  him  all.    In  the  end,  he  being  ready  to  depart,  I  desired  that 
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we  might  hare  trade  of  merohandise,  as  the  Portngals  and  Spaniards  had.   To 
which  he  made  me  an  anawer ;  bnt  what  it  waa  I  did  not  onderatand. 

A  aeoond  interview  followed ;  and  Adams  was  then  kept  in 

confinement  for  some  time ;  '  in  which,  time  I  looked  every  daj  to 

die :  to  be  crossed  [crucified],  as  the  custom  of  justice  is  in  Japan.* 

Meanwhile  the  Portuguese  were  eager  for  the  execution  of  the  whole 

crew — 

But  Gk)d  that  ia  always  merciful  at  need  shewed  mercy  onto  na,  and  wonld 
not  suffer  them  to  have  their  wills  of  ns.  In  the  end,  the  Bmperor  gave  them 
anawer  that  we  aa  yet  had  not  done  to  him  nor  to  none  of  hia  land  any  hann  or 
damage ;  therefore  against  reason  and  justice  to  put  us  to  death.  If  our  coantries 
had  ware  the  one  with  the  other,  that  waa  no  cause  that  he  should  pot  ns  to 
death :  with  which  they  were  out  of  heart,  that  their  cmel  pretence  failed  them. 
For  which  God  be  for  evermore  praised  1 

After  this  our  Englishman  was  set  at  liberty,  and  seems  to  have 

passed  the  next  few  years  in  Yedo  or  its  neighbourhood,  tiving  on 

an  allowance  from  ly^yasu,  who,  among  other  things,  employed 

him  in  shipbuilding.    His  early  apprenticeship  at  limehouse  had 

given  him  some  knowledge  of  that  work,  although  he  modestly 

disclaimed  it. 

So  in  process  of  four  or  five  years  the  Emperor  called  me,  as  divers  times  he 
had  done  before.  So  one  time  above  the  rest  he  woold  have  me  make  him  a 
small  ship.  1  answered  that  I  waa  no  carpenter  and  had  no  knowledge  thereof. 
'  WeU,  do  your  endeavour,'  saith  he ;  *  if  it  be  not  good,  it  is  no  matter.*  Wherefoie 
at  his  command  I  built  him  a  ship  of  the  burthen  of  eighty  tons  or  thereabout ; 
which  ship  being  made  in  all  respects  as  our  manner  is,  he  coming  aboard  to  see 
it  liked  it  very  well ;  by  which  means  I  came  in  more  favour  with  him,  so  that  I 
came  often  in  his  presence,  who  from  time  to  time  gave  me  presents  and  at 
length  a  yearly  stipend  to  live  upon,  much  about  seventy  ducats  by  the  year,  with 
two  pounds  of  rice  a  day,  daily.  Now  being  in  such  grace  and  favour,  by  reasoa 
I  learned  him  acme  points  of  geometry  and  understanding  of  the  art  of  mathe- 
matics, with  other  things,  I  pleased  him  so  that  what  I  said  he  would  not  con- 
trary. 

Adams  afterwards  succeeded  in  building  a  larger  ship,  sea- 
worthy enough  to  convey  back  to  the  Philippines  the  Governor  of 
Manilla,  who  had  been  cast  ashore  in  Japan ;  and  otherwise  made 
himself  useful  to  such  good  purpose  that  Iy6yasu  gave  him  a  small 
estate  at  Hemi-mura,  near  Uraga,  a  small  harbour  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Bay  of  Yedo.  Adams  describes  it  as  *  a  living,  like  unto  a 
lordship  in  England,  with  eighty  or  ninety  husbandmen,  that  be 
as  my  slaves  or  servants ;  which,  or  the  like  precedent,  was  never 
here  before  given  to  any  stranger.'  But,  however  well  Iy*7«^ 
rewarded  his  English  servant,  he  refused  absolutely  to  let  him  leave 
Japan.    Adams's  supplication  '  to  go  out  of  this  land,  desiring  to 
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mmj  poor  wife  and  children  according  to  conscience  and  natoie/ 

m  a  leqneet  -witb  which  *  the  Emperor  was  not  well  pleased.' 

finiDy,  however,  he  allowed  two  of  Adams's  Dutch  conirades  to 

dspart,  who  aooordingly  sailed  in  a  native  junk  provided  by  the 

fEiendiy  Daimio  of  Hirado,  and  arrived,  in  December  1606,  at  Patani, 

in  the  Malay  peninsula ;  but  they  never  returned  to  Europe.    Our 

interest  in  theii  movements  is  that  they  perhaps  carried  letters 

addressed  by  Adams  to  his  friends  in  England.    But,  if  this  was 

die  case,  ihe  letters  do  not  appear  to  have  reached  their  destination, 

nnlesB  one  to  his  wife,  of  which  a  portion  survives  and  is  attributed 

generaDy  to  a  later  date,  may  have  been  among  them.    The  Dutch, 

bom  jealousy  of  the  English  traders,  probably  suppressed  Adams's 

oommonications.    That  this  was  their  practice  appears  from  a 

eamplamt  made  by  Adams  in  a  letter  written  in  1613  that  *  unto 

^ua  ptesent  there  hath  not  come  to  the  hands  of  my  friends  any 

letter  o{  mine  ;  but  by  the  Hollanders  intercepted  alwajrs,'  and  he 

adds  dat,  of  all  the  letters  which  he  knew  had  been  sent  to  him  from 

Rngfamd,  only  two  had  come  to  his  hands. 

The  two  Hollanders  carried  with  them  a  licence  from  lyiyasu 
for  the  Dutch  to  trade  in  Japan,  obtained  by  Adams's  influence. 
Heie  was  a  long  delay  in  making  use  of  it ;  but  at  length,  in  Decem- 
ber 1607,  a  trading  fleet  sailed  from  Holland  for  the  East,  and  on 
July  6, 1609,  two  ships  arrived  at  Hirado,  where  a  trading  station 
or  *  factory '  was  then  established.  Hirado,  a  small  island  lying  to 
Ae  west  of  Kiushiu,  had  from  early  times  been  a  convenient  port 
fat  the  traffic  between  Japan  and  China,  and  both  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  had  made  use  of  it  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Daimio 
was  well  affected  to  the  foreigners,  and  was  quick  to  see  the  benefit 
to  be  derived  by  his  people  from  their  trade.  The  new  arrivals 
went  up,  as  was  customary,  to  the  Court  accompanied  by  Adams, 
snd  were  well  received  by  ly^yasu,  who  confirmed  their  licence  to 
trade. 

But  while  the  Dutch  were  thus  making  use  of  the  Englishman 
for  the  furtherance  of  their  own  interests,  they  carefiilly  concealed 
from  him  the  fact  that  his  own  countrfrmen  were  also  trading  in 
tliA  East.  Writing  afterwards  to  the  English  agent  at  Bantam, 
A  "^nsaays: 

ad  I  known  oar  Bnglish  ships  had  trade  with  the  Indies,  I  had  long  ago 
tF  Jled  jon  with  writing ;  bat  the  Hollanders  hare  kept  it  most  sectret  from  me 
tal  ^he  year  1611 ;  which  was  the  first  news  that  I  heard  of  the  trading  of  oar 
A      ^1  the  Indies. 
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The  information  seems  to  have  leaked  out  when  a  third  Dutcli 
ship  arrived  in  that  year.  The  result  was  the  letter,  already 
referred  to,  which  William  Adams  addressed  to  his  unknown  friends 
and  countrymen,  the  English  merchants  at  Bantam,  and  which 
bears  date  of  October  22,  1611. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  it  was  the  knowledge  of  this  letter  in 
London  that  first  led  to  the  opening  of  commercial  relations  between 
England  and  Japan.  This  is  incorrect.  Adams's  presence  in  Japan 
was  already  known  to  the  East  India  Company.  By  their  ship  the 
Glebe,  which  sailed  for  Bantam  early  in  1611,  a  letter  from  the 
Governor  of  the  Company,  Sir  Thomas  Smythe,  was  despatched 
to  him,  announcing  that  a  ship  was  to  be  sent  to  open  trade ;  and, 
six  months  before  Adams  had  written  his  letter,  that  ship,  the 
ChvCy  had  set  sail,  on  April  18,  with  two  consorts,  the  Hector  and 
the  TJiomas,  under  command  of  Captain  John  Saris.  The  latter 
K^as  instructed,  in  regard  to  the  estabUshment  of  trade  in  Japan, 
to  consult  '  especially  with  WiUiam  Adams,  an  Englishman  now 
resident  there,  and  in  great  favour  with  the  king,  as  we  hear ; ' 
and  further,  as  a  personal  matter,  that,  'if,  at  your  departure 
from  Japan,  the  said  William  Adams  shall  importune  you  to  trans- 
port him  into  his  native  country  to  visit  his  wife  and  children, 
we  pray  you  then  to  accommodate  him  with  as  convenient  a  cabin 
as  you  may,  and  all  other  necessaries  which  your  ship  may  afiord 
him.'  The  English  ships  did  not  reach  Bantam  until  October  24, 
1612  ;  and  there  Saris  received  from  the  hands  of  the  English  agent, 
Augustin  Spalding,  Adams's  letter  written  just  a  year  before. 
Spalding,  however,  had  not  left  the  letter  lying  idle.  He  had 
written  to  Adams  for  further  particulars  as  to  the  prospects  of  trade, 
and  Adams  had  received  his  letter  in  August  1612.  But  he  failed 
to  answer  at  once,  and  the  delay  entailed  the  most  unfortunate 
consequences.  His  reply  was  written  on  January  12,  1613,  and  in. 
it  he  advised  the  opening  of  trade  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Japan, 
within  easy  distance  of  Yedo,  and  not  at  Hrrado,  '  where  the 
Hollanders  be,'  far  from  the  Court  and  'a  wearysome  way  and 
foul.'  But  it  was  too  late  ;  only  a  few  days  before  Adams's  letter 
was  despatched,  the  Clove  was  on  her  way  from  Bantam  bound  for 
Hirado,  where  she  cast  anchor  on  June  11.  Had  Adams  replied 
promptly,  his  advice  might  not  improbably  have  been  followed. 
It  should  have  been  foreseen  that  there  would  be  rivalry  and  com- 
petition between  the  two  nations,  if  the  English  planted  themselves 
by  the  side  of  the  Dutch.    On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  policy  of 
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(fe  Sn^ish  East  India  Company  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  HoUandeis, 
and  die  hope  of  aecaiing  trade  with  Chinano doubt  influenoed  the 
facfeoo  in  their  final  choice  of  a  port  near  to  that  empire.  It  was 
sbo  unfortonate  that,  when  Saris  landed  at  Hirado,  Adams  was 
not  on  the  spot.  He  was  at  the  Court  of  ly^jasu,  and  had  to  be 
sommoned;  and  in  the  interval  the  favourable  impression  made 
vpcHi  Saris  by  his  kindly  welcome  at  Hirado  certainly  had  its  influ- 
ence in  determining  that  place  as  the  permanent  headquarters  of 
die  English  settlement. 

The  ruler  of  Hirado  at  this  time  was  the  ex-daimio  Hatsnra 

Hoin,  a  man  of  some  note  who  had  formerly  distrnguished  himself 

in  die  Korean  campaign.    In  accordance  with  Japanese  custom, 

he  had  nominally  retired  from  office,  although  still  really  directing 

the  government  of  his  fief ;  and  his  grandson  Takanobu  was  the 

mgim^  Daimio.    The  two  are  referred  to  in  the  English  corre- 

qpoodoice  of  the  time  as  *  the  old  king '  and  *  the  young  king,'  the 

name  of  the  former  being  also  generally  rendered  as  Foyne  Sama.^ 

He  seems  to  have  been  simple  and  unaffected,  given  to  merry- 

maimig  on  occasions ;  but  he  could  be  strict  and  stem  also.    He 

d»d  about  a  year  after  the  English  had  settled.    The  *  young 

king*  was  capricious;  he  was  not  so  cordial  to  the  newcomers, 

although  he  usually  kept  on  good  terms  with  them. 

A  delay  of  seven  weeks  took  place  before  William  Adams  arrived 
at  Hirado  on  July  29.  He  was  received  by  the  English  with  honours, 
but  for  some  reason,  not  explained,  he  did  not  respond  very  warmly 
to  their  welcome.  Saris's  invitation  to  him  to  take  up  his  lodging 
with  the  English  was  declined. 

He  entreated  me  to  pardon  him  [sajB  Saris  in  his  joomal] ;  he  woold  for 
ttiee  or  foor  dajs  repair  to  his  colours,  which  he  had  put  out  at  an  old  window 
In  a  poor  boose,  being  a  St.  George  made  of  coarse  cloth ;  neither  wonld  he 
admit  of  any  merchant  or  other  to  accompany  him,  which  onto  ns  all  was  very 
stnnge.  ...  He  said  he  would  be  with  me  when  I  pleased  to  send  for  him,  and 
dMMdd  not  noiss  of  him,  either  at  his  own  house  or  at  the  Flemings.  And  so, 
maldBg  a  abort  dinner,  took  his  leave,  many  proffering,  after  he  came  down,  to 
go  along  in  company  with  him  in  love,  but  he  entreated  the  contrary,  as  some 
wse  not  weU  pleased,  thinking  that  he  thought  them  not  good  enough  to  walk 
with  him. 

In  explanation  of  this  behaviour,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
^ms  was  soie  at  his  advice  not  having  been  followed  in  regard  to 

In  the  sonib  and  west  of  Japan  initial  h  is  also  provincially  pronoonced  as 
iJDce  Main,  a  title  indicating  Ifatsnra's  assumption  of  religious  orders  on 
^Hion,  becomes  in  English  spelling  Ibyne ;  and  Eirado  is  written  Firmdo. 
H  xvn. — ^NO.  97,  N.8.  6 
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trading  airangements ;  bnt,  as  from  the  first  lie  took  up  an  un- 
responsive attitude,  it  is  more  likely  that  there  was  something  in 
Saris's  manner  that  offended  him.  But,  whatever  the  cause  of 
his  ooolness,  it  was  only  natural  that  it  should  raise  suspidons  in 
the  minds  of  the  English  concerning  him,  as  one  who  preferred  the 
company  of  Dutch  or  Spaniards  to  that  of  his  own  kin.  Even  his 
*  admirable  and  affectionated  commendations  of  the  country ' 
made  them  think  that  he  was  a  '  naturalised  Japanner.' 

On  the  eighth  day  after  his  arrival,  Adams  accompanied  Saris 
to  Court,  in  order  to  present  the  customary  gifts  and  to  secure 
trading  privileges.  It  is  necessary  here  to  mention  that  lyiyaan 
had  resigned  the  ShOgunate  in  1605,  in  favour  of  his  son  Hidetada, 
who  now  reigned  at  Yedo,  while  the  ez-Sh5gun,  who,  in  spite  of  his 
abdication,  remained  all-powerful,  had  taken  up  his  residence  at 
Shidzuoka,  in  the  province  of  Suruga.  In  the  eyes  of  the  English 
Iy6yasu  was  the  Emperor,  while  Hidetada  was  only  the  King. 
ly^yasu  was  gracious  as  ever ;  the  privileges  were  granted  ;  and  the 
mission  accomplished  its  journey  to  Tedo,  and  returned  to  Hirado 
on  November  6.  On  the  return  journey  Saris  visited  Adamses 
estate,  and  he  admitted  that  Uraga  was  a  better  trading  station 
than  Hirado,  but  for  the  inconvenience,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  of 
getting  supplies. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  this  visit  to  Court  that  Adams  seized 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  pleading  with  ly^yasu  for  his  release  : 

Finding  the  Bmperor  in  a  good  mood,  I  took  out  of  my  bowm  his  broad  seal 
concerning  certain  lands  and  laid  it  down  before  him,  giving  his  majesty  moat 
humble  thanks  for  his  great  favour  unto  me,  desiring  leave  to  go  for  my  oountory . 
At  which  request  he  looked  earnestly  upon  me,  and  asked  me  if  I  was  desirous  to 
go  for  my  country.  I  answered,  most  desirous.  He  answered,  if  he  should 
detain  me,  he  should  do  me  wrong,  insomuch  that  in  his  service  I  had  behaved 
myself  well,  with  other  words  of  commendation,  the  which  I  leave.  So  I  thank 
God  I  got  my  Uberty  out  of  my  long  and  evil  service. 

And  yet,  now  that  he  had  liberty  to  go,  he  refused  to  take 
passage  in  the  homeward-bound  Clove^  alleging  that,  though  he 
desired  to  return  to  England,  he  must  first  make  something,  for 
he  was  poor.  The  true  reason,  however,  for  declining  to  sail  with 
Saris  he  states,  in  his  letter  to  the  Company,  to  have  been  because 
of  divers  injuries  done  to  him,  without,  however,  specifying  what 
they  were.  He  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  shabbily  treated 
in  certain  business  transactions  between  him  and  the  English 
merchants ;  but  whether  there  was  other  cause  of  offence  we  do 
not  know.    It  has  been  rather  unkindly  suggested  that,  perhaps. 
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ifier  all,  Adams  was  not  so  very  anxious  to  leave  Japan,  where  he 
kadnow  lived  for  thirteen  years,  and  where  he  had  a  native  wife  and 
diildien ;  and  that,  having  gained  his  liberty  to  go  or  stay,  as  he 
preferred,  and  to  work  for  his  own  advantage  instead  of  being  a 
servant  of  the  Slogan,  he  was  content  to  remain.  At  all  events 
we  hear  of  no  more  proposals  on  his  part  to  return  home.  At  the 
lame  time  he  did  not  neglect  his  wife  in  England.  The  Company 
had  advanced  money  to  her,  which  Adams  punctuaUy  repaid,  and 
he  arranged  for  further  means  to  be  supplied  to  her  'till  it  be  the 
win  of  God  I  oome  home.' 

He  now  took  service  with  the  (Company,  the  negotiations  as  to 
die  amount  of  his  pay  again  unfortunately  causing  some  friction 
between  him  and  Saris ;  but  the  terms  were  finally  settled  at  1002. 
a  year,  the  engagement  to  last '  such  time  as  God  shall  send  the 
Ciofm  into  £ngland,  or  answer  of  her  arrival,  and  return  of  the 
Woidi^fnl  Company's  answer  whether  they  will  discover  to  the 
nocdi-west  or  not.'  The  discovery  of  the  north-west  passage  was 
evidently  a  project  that  was  continually  in  Adams's  mind.  *  Now, 
in  my  simple  judgment,'  he  writes,  ^  if  the  north-west  passage  be 
ever  diaoovered,  it  will  be  discovered  by  this  way  of  Japan ; '  and 
he  enlarged  on  the  present  advantages  for  its  accomplishment  in 
tke  friendly  attitude  of  ly^yasu  and  his  promise  of  assistance. 

A  factory,  then,  was  at  length  established  at  Hrrado,  with  a 
alaff  of  ei^t  Englishmen,  including  Adams.  The  chief  or  cape 
(head)  merchant  was  Bichard  Cocks,  whose  garrulous  diary  has 
survived  to  chronicle,  in  amusing  detail,  the  fortunes  of  the  settle- 
ment. On  December  5,  1613,  Saris  sailed  away  on  his  homeward 
voyage,  leaving  behind  him  a  memorandum  of  instructions  with 
Gbeks.  His  suspicion  and  dislike  of  Adams  had  hitherto  been 
pretty  manifest.  He  now  speaks  quite  plainly :  Adams  was  only 
fit  to  be  master  of  the  trading  junk,  and  to  serve  as  interpreter  at 
Ooort ;  he  was  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  Company's  money ;  he 
weoid  always  be  finding  some  pretext  to  get  away  to  his  Japanese 
wife. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Saris  was  unfairly  prejudiced,  and 
'  le  he  was  in  Japan  he  communicated  his  prejudice  to  the  other 
jf^iflhmen.  As  soon  as  he  had  gone.  Cocks,  at  all  events,  began 
afce  a  juster  view.  Writing  to  another  member  of  the  factory 
was  inclined  to  quarrel  with  Adams,  the  cape  merchant  sets 
tors  in  a  more  favourable  light,  suggesting,  indeed,  a  hastiness 
nnper,  but  nothing  worsCi  in  his  teUow-countryman : 

6 — 2 
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I  pray  yoa  have  a  due  care  to  give  Captain  Adams  co&tent,  which  yon  may 
easily  do,  if  yoa  use  him  with  kind  speeches  and  fall  not  into  terms  with  him 
upon  any  argument.  I  am  persuaded  I  could  live  with  him  seven  years  before 
any  extraordinary  speeches  should  happen  betwixt  ns. 

And  the  same  witness  assuies  the  Company  that  he  finds  their 
new  servant  '  tractable  and  willing  to  do  your  Worships  tbe  best 
servioe  he  may.'  Henceforward,  with  an  occasional  grumUe  at 
his  partiality  for  the  Hollanders,  the  Englishmen  worked  har- 
moniously with  Adams,  the  rest  of  whose  history  is  chiefly  bound 
up  with  that  of  the  little  colony  at  Hrrado. 

His  actual  term  of  service  with  the  Company  was  from  November 
24,  1613,  to  December  24,  1616 ;  during  which  time  he  was  em- 
ployed chiefly  in  trading  voyages  and  in  accompanying  the  factors 
on  their  joumejrs  to  Court. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  newly  founded  factory  was  the 
establishment  of  branch  factories  at  Tedo  and  Ozaka  and  agencies 
in  other  places.  An  abortive  attempt  was  also  made  to  open  trade 
with  Korea ;  and  during  the  whole  period  of  residence  in  Japan 
conmiercial  intercourse  with  China  was  the  particular  object  always 
kept  in  view  by  the  English.  A  venture  to  Cochin  China  in  Haroh 
1614  turned  out  disastrously,  the  chief  merchant  being  murdered 
and  the  ship  and  her  cargo  lost.  At  the  end  of  the  same  year 
Adams  was  sent  out  in  the  trading  junk  the  Sea  Adventure  for 
Siam,  but  only  got  as  far  as  the  Biukiu  Islands,  being  compelled 
to  put  back  by  the  mutiny  of  the  crew.  Later,  in  1615,  he  sailed 
again  for  the  same  destination  and  succeeded  with  fairly  profitable 
results.  From  England  three  ships  arrived  in  the  course  of  the 
years  1615  and  1616.  But  still  the  factory  did  not  prosper.  The 
cargoes  were  ill  selected ;  the  consignments  sold  badly ;  and  the 
competition  of  the  Dutch  was  disastrous. 

In  1616  the  prospects  of  the  English  received  a  severe  blow  by 
the  death  of  ly^yasu,  whose  closing  years  had  been  marked  by  two 
important  events.  The  young  Hid6yori  had  grown  to  man's 
estate,  and  was  foolish  enough  to  conspire  to  overthrow  the  power 
of  the  Tokogawa.  In  this  he  was  supported  by  the  Jesuit  priests, 
and  by  the  majority  of  the  native  Christians  who  flocked  to  him  in 
great  numbers.  But  Iy6yasu  was  prepared.  In  1614  he  issued 
a  decree  of  banishment  of  the  Christian  propagandists,  destruction 
of  their  churches,  and  compulsory  recantation  of  their  doctrine. 
The  next  year,  1615,  he  attacked  Hid6yori  in  his  strongiold  at 
Ozaka,  which  he  captured  by  assault.    The  young  prince  perished 
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togeiber  wiih,  it  is  said,  100,000  of  his  followers.  It  was  ramonred 
that  ly^Tasa  died  from  the  effects  of  a  wound  received  in  this 
enoonnter. 

His  son,  the  Shognn  Hidetada,  now  reigned  in  his  stead,  and  it 

was  necessaij  for  the  English  to  send  a  deputation  to  Tedo  in  order 

to  obtain  confirmation  of  their  privileges  from  the  new  ruler. 

Oocks  dierefore,  accompanied  by  Adams,  arrived  in  the  capital 

at  the  end  of  August  1616 ;  but  their  application  was  in  vam. 

Adams's  influence  had  waned  with  the  death  of  ly^yasu.    Hide- 

tada  bated  the  Christians,  and  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  treat 

tile  foreign  traders  with  the  liberality  shown  by  his  father,    docks 

was  closely  questioned  as  to  the  religion  of  the  English,  and  was  per- 

ioice  at  some  pains  to  describe  the  distinction  between  Protestants 

and  Papists.    The  privileges  were  curtailed,  and  the  English  trade 

wiB  restricted  to  Hirado  and  Nagasaki.    Native  merchants,  too, 

began  to  come  into  competition.    A  second  journey  to  Court  and 

wao^oa  attempt  to  get  back  the  old  privileges  proved  no  less 

abortive.    Cocks  was  bluntly  told  that,  if  he  was  not  content,  he 

oonU  go  and  trade  elsewhere.    There  was  no  choice,  then,  but  to 

witiidniw  the  branch  establishments  and  to  wind  up  affairs  at  the 

out  stations,  a  work  in  which  Adams,  who  had  freedom  to  move 

about  the  country,  was  particularly  useful. 

The  altered  relations  with  the  Court  at  Yedo  were  soon  reflected 

at  ffirado.    The  Daimio  began  to  meddle ;  the  natives  grew  quarrel- 

aonie;  and  even  Adams  was  more  than  once  assaulted.    At  this 

time  he  was  trading  on  his  own  account,  and  was  private  owner  of 

a  junk.    In  1617  this  junk  was  chartered  by  the  factory,  and  he 

nuide  the  voyage  to  Cochin  China,  as  master.    To  add  to  the 

tmuUes  of  the  English,  the  Hollanders  began  to  show  hostility. 

BunurarB  reached  Hirado  of  fighting  between  the  Dutch  and 

Enj^ish  in  other  islands ;  and  at  length,  to  the  intense  indignation 

of  Cocks  and  his  compatriots,  on  August  9,  1618,  the  English  ship 

Atta^dtmoe  was  brought  into  Hirado  as  a  prize,  having  been  captured 

by  tile  Dutch  in  the  Moluccas.    In  his  anger.  Cocks  hurried  away 

to  Court  to  lodge  a  complaint  with  the  Sh5gun.    At  the  moment 

A'^nms  was  accompanying  a  deputation  of  the  Dutch  to  Yedo, 

I,  in  reply  to  Cocks's  urgent  entreaty  not  to  go  further  with 

n,  he  returned  a  curt  answer  in  ^an  unseasonable  and  un- 

onable  letter,'  saying  that  ^he  was  none  of  the  Company's 

1     ant ;  and  is,  as  it  seemeth,  altogether  HoUandised.'    However, 

'"'^t  Oocks  in  Yedo,  and  they  remained  there  for  six  weeks 
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before  they  ooold  get  the  Sh5guQ  to  notice  their  complaint,  and 
then  only  were  told  that  he  could  not  regard  anything  done  beyond 
his  jurisdiction. 

The  English  factory  was  now  practically  cut  off  from  the  outer 
worid.  The  Dutch  were  masters  of  the  sea,  and  no  ships  from 
England  arrived  at  Hirado.  Matters  went  from  bad  to  worse* 
In  1619  the  English  were  openly  assaulted  in  the  streets  of  Hirado 
by  both  Hollanders  and  Japanese.  Two  more  English  ships  were 
brought  in  as  prizes ;  and  when  Cocks  protected  some  of  the  fugi- 
tives from  them,  the  Dutch  *  by  sound  of  trumpet  aboard  all  tkdr 
ships  proclaimed  open  war  against  our  English  nation,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  with  fire  and  sword,  to  take  our  ships  and  goods  and 
destroy  our  persons  to  the  uttermost  of  their  power,  as  to  their 
mortal  enemies ; '  and,  had  not  the  Daimio  interfered  to  protect  the 
English,  their  factory  would  have  been  stormed  and  destroyed.     . 

To  seek  redress  for  this  and  other  outrages.  Cocks  again  set  out 
for  Court  at  the  end  of  August  1619  ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  went 
without  his  cdd  companion  Adams.  The  latter  had  just  retained 
from  a  voyage  to  Siam,  and  it  was  arranged  that  he  was  to  follow. 
But  the  dajrs  of  WiUiun  Adams  were  numbered.  A  message  was 
sent  after  Cocks  to  tell  him  that  his  comrade  was  iU.  What  this 
illness  was  we  do  not  know ;  nor  do  we  know  whether  he  recovered 
at  all,  for  the  documents  fail  us  at  this  interesting  moment.  The 
last  account  of  him  is  found  in  a  letter  from  Cocks  to  the  Companyy 
written  at  the  dose  of  the  next  year : 

Oar  good  friend  Captain  William  Adams,  who  was  so  long  before  us  in  Japan, 
departed  out  of  this  world  the  16th  of  May  last  (1620),  and  made  Mr.  VHlliam 
Baton  and  myself  his  overseers,  giring  one  half  of  his  estate  to  his  wife  and  child 
in  England,  and  the  other  half  to  a  son  and  daughter  he  hath  in  Japan. 

In  another  letter  Cocks  adds  : 

I  oannot  but  be  sorrowful  for  the  loss  of  such  a  man  as  Captain  William 
Adams  was,  he  having  been  in  saoh  favour  with  two  Bmperors  of  Japan  as  never 
was  any  Christian  in  these  parts  of  the  world,  and  might  freely  have  entered  and 
had  speeoh  of  the  Bmperors  when  many  Japon  kings  stood  wiUiont  and  could  not 
be  permitted. 

Adams  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  probably  of  about  sixty 
years  of  age  or  a  littie  older.  Besides  his  real  property  in  Japan, 
which  passed  to  his  son,  he  left  about  6001.  personal  estate,  which 
was  divided  in  accordance  with  his  will  between  his  two  families. 
This  will,  which  was  drawn  up  both  in  Japanese  and  English,  was 
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teosmitted  to  EngjUmd  and  was  deposited  among  the  archives  of 
die  East  India  Company ;  but  neither  version  can  now  be  found. 
In  1872  a  tomb  erected  to  his  memory,  together  with  that  of  his 
Ji^MDfise  wife  who  survived  him  thirteen  years,  was  discovered 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill  above  the  village  of  Hemi-mura,  and  over- 
loddng  the  harbour  of  Tokosuka ;  but  the  conclusion  can  hardly 
be  avmded  that  he  died  at  Hirado,  for  only  six  dajrs  after  the  date 
of  his  death  an  inventory  of  his  estate  was  drawn  up  in  the  EngUsh 
facioiy  there.  This  being  so,  it  seems  improbable  that  the  tomb 
at  Hemi-mura  can  be  anything  more  than  a  cenotaph,  unless, 
indeed,  his  body  was  burnt  and  the  ashes  were  removed  thither. 
But,  wherever  in  Japan  Adams's  mortal  remains  may  rest,  his 
mraoory  has  survived.  A  street  in  Yedo  was  named  after  *  Anjin ' 
(^?ik)t),  as  he  was  called  by  the  Japanese ;  and  an  annual  festival 
•htft  done  honour  to  the  Englishman  who  stood  so  high  in  favour 
wA  Ae  great  Shdgun  Iy6yasu. 

Wi&  the  death  of  Adams  the  main  interest  of  our  narrative 
ink  Only  a  few  words  need  be  added  to  tell  the  fate  of  the  English 
ia^oiy.  We  left  the  two  hostile  nations  at  open  war ;  and  there 
oan  be  htOe  doubt  that,  had  not  fortune  taken  a  sudden  turn,  it 
WDoid  btve  gone  hard  with  poor  Cocks  and  his  countrymen.    To 
their  rdiei^  news  was  brought  in  July  1620,  only  two  months  after 
Adams's  death,  that  the  English  and  Dutch  Companies  had  patched 
^  their  quarrels  and  had  entered  into  the  ill-omened  '  Treaty  of 
Defence,'  which  bound  them  to  maintain  a  joint  fleet  in  Eastern 
wmUxB  for  the  purpose  of  levying  war  on  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese and  of  preying  upon  the  Chinese  junks  trading  with  the 
Philippines.    The  alliance  was  not  a  success.    After  a  few  maraud- 
ing eiq)editaons  which  did  not  prove  very  profitable,  at  least  to  the 
Kngliwh,  the  two  nations  went  their  several  wajrs  and  dissolved 
partnenhip  in  the  smnmer  of  1622.    And  then  came  orders  from 
headquarters  at  Batavia  to  the  cape-merchant  to  break  up  the 
estaUkhment  at  Hirado,   and   to   withdraw  from  Japan.    On 
December  24, 1623,  these  orders  were  carried  out,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate Enj^ish  factory  at  Hirado  was  a  thing  of  the  past.    The  con- 
nection between  England  and  Japan  was  severed,  not  to  be  renewed 
far  many  a  long  year.    But,  as  tibough  a  pledge  that  the  Western 
naikm  would  one  day  return,  the  bones  of  the  British  mariner, 
WilHam  Adams,  the  first  Englishman  in  Japan,  lay  at  rest  in  the 
•oil  of  the  island  kingdom  of  the  Far  East. 

E.  Maundb  Thompson. 
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Yes  !  barring  mere  vnlgar  wealth,  there  is  nothing  like  diplomacy 
for  getting  one  out  of  a  difficulty.  I  do  not  indeed  hold  my 
profession  directly  responsible  for  plucking  me  out  of  this  one, 
any  more  than  I  would  blame  myself  for  falling  into  it ;  but  the 
very  fiact  of  being  a  diplomat  gives  a  man  a  sort  of  faculty  far 
getting  out  of  a  scrape.  Diplomacy  broadens  a  man's  ideas  and 
makes  him  look  at  both  sides  of  a  question  at  once :  it  puts  him 
outside  of  himself,  and  he  looks  forth  on  the  world,  and  on  his  own 
affimrs  too,  firom  the  standpoint  of  a  disinterested  spectator.  ^ 
Diplomacy  makes  a  man  careful  and  tactful,  and  thanks  to  it  he 
estimates  everything  and  everybody,  himself  included,  at  a  true 
valuation ;  and  if,  after  two  months'  work  in  diplomacy,  its  effect 
on  me  has  been  as  great  as  I  feel  it  to  have  been,  what  shall  I  be 
when  I  have  spent  as  many  years  at  it  as  I  now  have  weeks  ?  I 
said  that  diplomacy  makes  a  man  careful,  and  I  have  already 
realised  this  in  the  management  of  my  own  affairs.  In  a  week's 
time  I  shall  have  501.  to  my  credit  at  the  bank,  and  I  do  not 
suppose  that  my  liabilities  exceed  that  sum  by  very  much.  All 
my  papers  are  arranged  methodically,  and  that  is  excellent 
training  for  the  time  when,  please  Heaven,  the  cares  of  a  nation 
may  rest  on  my  shoulders. 

That  at  least  is  what  Aunt  Barry  said  when  last  she  saw  me. 
Aunt  Barry  is  my  presiding  genius.  She  is  rich,  and  then  she 
knows  Lord  Lackall,  who  is  a  friend  of  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
AfEedrs,  and  that  is  how  I  got  my  present  billet.  '  And  I  trust  I 
may  be  able  to  secure  for  you  a  certain  post  in  the  Embassy  at 
Paris  that  is  now  vacant,  which  will  to  my  mind  be  admirably 
suited  to  your  ability.'  So  said  the  oracle.  *  But  first,  my  dear 
Albert,  you  must  go  to  France  for  a  few  months  and  render  jofui^ 
self  still  more  proficient  than  you  are  in  the  language  spoken  in 
that  country.'  And  then  the  old  lady  went  off  to  her  room,  and 
with  the  help  of  her  butler  brought  in  the  big  despatch  box  that 
she  keeps  under  her  bed,  chained  to  the  post — ^unlocked  it  with 
her  usual  precision  and  produced  ten  little  crisp  banknotes  for 
\0L  apiece     Next  she  took  down  the  numbers  of  them  in  her 
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Ktebodkj  and  when  she  discovered  that  I  had  no  purse  with  me, 
fibe  selected  from  her  despatch  box  a  brown  holland  sovereign  bag 
with  8  string  to  it,  and  after  putting  the  notes  inside  and  securing 
it  with  the  special  knot  that  she  taught  me  then  and  there  how 
to  make,  she  unbuttoned  my  coat  and  placed  it  with  her  own 
hands  in  what  she  considered  to  be  my  safest  pocket. 

Dear,  kind,  pompous  lady,  never  had  I  been  more  grateful  to 
her  for  her  attentions. 

'I  would  not  give  you  so  much,  my  dear  Albert,  if  I  did  not 
know  how  exceptionally  careful  you  are  in  money  matters.  And 
mind,  I  expect  to  hear  firom  you  firequently ;  and  if  you  require 
any  more  money  before  your  return — which  may  well  happen,  as 
I  wish  yon  to  be  instructed  by  the  best  professor  you  can  procure 
— 70Q  will  acquaint  me  with  the  fieust  in  one  of  your  letters  and 
I  wiU  send  some  out  to  you.' 

9ie  talked  on  for  an  hour  or  more,  telling  me  in  her  nice  old 
prosaic  way  what  I  was  to  do,  and  entering  into  the  minutest  par- 
tieolan  as  to  where  I  was  to  go,  when  and  by  what  route  I  was  to 
start,  and  a  hundred  other  matters.  Even  then  she  was  not  con- 
tent; she  came  round  to  my  lodgings  the  afternoon  I  was  to  start 
and  saw  that  I  left  in  good  time. 

She  embraced  me  tenderly.  '  I  have  engaged  a  cab  for  you, 
my  dear  Albert,  and  paid  your  fare  in  advance  so  that  you  may 
bave  no  inconvenience  at  the  station,  and  you  see  that  I  have 
brought  you  a  four-wheeler,  as  I  do  not  think  that  a  hansom  is 
safe.' 

*0h,  my  dear  Aunt ' 

*I  wotdd  have  let  you  have  the  brougham,  and  walked  home 
myself,  had  I  been  able,  but  I  am  getting  old,  my  dear  nephew, 
and  I  can  no  longer  do  what  I  used ;  besides,  that  would  have 
entailed  a  long  day's  outing  for  the  poor  horses  and  for  John,  and 
he  has  the  carriage  to  clean  when  he  gets  home.' 

I  will  not  attempt  to  write  down  all  that  she  said  to  me ;  I 
shoold  not  remember  a  quarter  of  it.  She  entered  into  a  host  of 
paiticokis  which  she  said  she  had  forgotten  the  week  before,  and 
had  mice  written  down  in  her  memorandum  book,  but  which  she 
h  really,  pretty  well  exhausted  on  the  previous  occasion.  She 
V)  July  cut  short  by  her  anxiety  lest  I  should  miss  my  train ; 
ai  she  finally  presented  me  with  a  pocket  account  book — I  say 
*I  *»t'  because  '  pocket '  was  printed  on  the  cover,  but  none  of 
m     '^nld  contain  it — and  a  French  vocabulary,  which  she  said 
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she  had  found  extremely  UBefol  when  a  girl,  but  which  she  feared 
she  would  now  never  need  again. 

It  was  the  first  Monday  in  June — ^my  aunt  would  not  allow  me 
to  start  on  Friday,  because  I,  or  some  third  person,  might  think 
it  unlucky,  nor  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  to  avoid  the  latter  day — 
and  after  the  most  affecting  figurewells  from  my  aunt,  and  her  lant 
injunctions  to  the  cabman  to  be  careful  how  he  drove,  I  rolled  ofiF 
to  Victoria.  Opposite  me  was  a  Gladstone,  a  present  fix>m  my 
aunt,  my  rugs,  and  a  hand-bag  with  silver  fittings,  also  a  present 
from  her,  inside  which  were  those  precious  banknotes  in  a  special 
pocket  made  for  them.  Outside  was  the  portmanteau  repacked 
by  my  aunt,  and  weighed  to  see  that  it  came  within  the  prescribed 
limits.  Everything,  in  feict,  seemed  in  some  way  connected  with 
that  lady.  I  was  her  special  protSgS ;  my  whole  existence  seemed 
bound  up  with  hers,  and  she  shaped  my  destiny  as  if  she  were 
mind  and  I  only  body.  My  aunt  certainly  ought  to  have  been  in 
the  diplomatic. 

I  got  to  the  station,  as  she  had  prophesied,  in  ample  time. 
There  I  met  her  butler.  Drugget,  who  said  that  his  mistress  had 
sent  him  to  see  me  off.  He  took  everything  at  once  iato  his  own 
hands,  took  charge  of  my  luggage,  got  my  ticket  for  me,  and 
engaged  a  seat  in  the  comer  of  a  carriage,  placing  his  portly  per- 
son in  the  doorway  whilst  I  went  off  to  the  refreshment  rqom  for 
dinner.  That,  he  said,  was  better  than  having  it  in  the  train,  or 
on  board  the  boat,  as  it  would  give  me  longer  to  digest  it.  From 
long  service  with  my  aunt  he  had  obviously  fallen  into  her  ways. 

Seated  at  the  table  and  just  beginning  dinner  was  a  pale  young 
man  with  a  high  forehead  and  a  small  straggly  moustache ;  he 
was  ffidr  and  of  medium  height ;  his  dress  and  general  appearance 
were  very  quiet  and  such  as  would  least  attract  notice.  I  cannot 
describe  him  better  than  by  sajring  that  he  was  exceedingly  like 
myself.  I  felt  at  once  rather  drawn  towards  him  for  this  very 
reason.  It  is  not  diplomatic,  however,  to  start  an  intimacy  with  a 
stranger,  so  I  merely  bowed  to  him  distantly,  and  sat  down  two 
places  away,  not  near  enough  to  intrude  on  him,  and  not  so  &r  as 
to  seem  to  be  shunning  him.  For  I  have  begun  firom  the  very 
first,  as  my  aunt  for  that  matter  expressly  told  me  I  should 
do,  taking  pains  over  everything ;  and  I  always  consider  how  what- 
ever  I  do  or  say  will  strike  other  people,  putting  myself  in  their 
place,  and  examining  my  own  conduct  firom  outside.  This  I  think 
to  be  particularly  good  training  for  my  profession. 
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From  his  expression,  a  thing  I  always  make  a  point  of  noticing 
mi  interpreting  if  possible,  he  seemed  stmck  with  the  likeness, 
t  lock  of  soiprise  came  over  his  te^oe  as  soon  as  he  saw  me,  and  he 
appeared  to  be  very  much  taken  with  an  idea.  He  at  once  began 
to  make  himself  very  agreeable,  and  in  spite  of  my  reserve  we  had 
qniie  a  kmg  conversation.  He  was  a  cousin  of  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
the  lecturers  at  my  crammer's,  and  his  name  was  Jones  too.  I 
told  him  I  was  going  to  Bouen  vi&  Newhaven,  and  he  remarked 
how  veiy  curious  it  was,  for  he  was  going  to  that  very  place.  We 
had  indeed  quite  a  lot  in  common,  which  was  strange,  considering 
how  much  alike  we  were.  I  began  to  think  he  must  be  some  lost 
twin  banother,  and  I  told  him  of  Aunt  Barry  and  my  other  relations ; 
hot  we  could  not  discover  that  we  were  in  any  way  connected, 
like  myself,  he  had  never  been  at  a  public  school,  and  he  agreed 
with  me  that  school  life  is  apt  to  destroy  individuality  of  character. 
AontBtny  always  preferred  private  tutors  for  me. 

The  young  man  was  innocent -looking  and  sympathetic,  he  was 
a  veiy  pleasant  companion ;  and  if  I  did  tell  him  rather  much 
about  ay  own  affairs — it  was  really  very  natural.  I  asked  him 
to  tnvd  with  me,  as  he  had  not  got  a  seat  so  feur ;  the  train 
was  somewhat  crowded,  and  Drugget  had  contrived  to  keep  my 
carriage  empty. 

So  we  settled  down  comfortably  together  and  started  off  gaily 
enough  for  Newhaven;  and  I  particularly  remember  having  a 
look  round  my  belongings  to  see  that  they  were  all  there :  and  you 
may  be  sure  that  I  looked  into  the  pocket  in  my  hand-bag  and 
made  certain  that  the  sovereign  bag  was  in  safety.  Yes !  there  it 
vas  lying  snugly  inside,  and  I  snapped  the  bag  to  again  with  a 
anile  of  satisfiiction.  I  looked  across  at  the  young  man,  who  was 
regarding  my  movements  intelligently. 

The  journey  passed  off  pleasantly  enough,  far  more  so  than  if 

I  had  been  travelling  by  myself.    At  Newhaven,  for  instance, 

Mr.  Jones  looked  after  our  combined  luggage :  chiefly  mine,  to  be 

sore,  as  he  had  only  a  bag ;  whilst  I  went  off  to  secure  berths,  talk 

to  the  steward,  and  do  anything  else  that  struck  me  as  natural  for 

a  traveller  in  my  position  to  do.     Then  again  at  Dieppe  I  looked 

r  our  belongings  lying  there  outside  the  Custom  House,  when 

oeremony  there  had  been  negotiated ;  and  he  went  off  after 

J  and  the  like.    Soon  we  were  rattling  away  across  the  cobble- 

les  together ;  we  were  having  breakfiast  in  a  coffee  shop  by  the 

*«de ;  were  settled  in  the  train,  and  away  towards  Souen.    And 
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as  we  sped  along  through  the  nnfamiliar  country  I  smiled  as  I 
thought  of  that  dear  old  aunt  of  mine,  with  her  precautions  and 
her  passports  and  all  her  peculiarities. 

Mr.  Jones  told  me  of  the  best,  the  quietest,  and  most  moderate 
hotel  in  the  town ;  it  was  the  lion  d'Or,  some  few  hundred  yards 
down  the  street  and  recognisable  by  a  popular  imitation  of  that 
animal  rampant  over  the  courtyard  archway.  He — ^my  firiend— 
was  going  there  too  for  a  week  or  so,  if  a  certain  telegram  that  he 
was  expecting  proved  satisfactory.  I  said  *  0 — ^h? '  expectantly, 
but  he  did  not  enlarge  on  his  confidence.  When  we  got  toBonen 
he  asked  me  to  go  on  ;  he  must  stop  at  the  station,  and  wait  for 
the  telegram,  as  he  might  have  to  go  off  to  the  south  of  France; 
but  for  all  that  I  heard  him  say  in  the  luggage  office  that  he  was 
expecting  a  parcel,  and  that  it  must  be  sent  to  the  lion  d'Or,  and 
I  could  see  him  writing  out  his  name,  so  as  to  make  certain,  he 
said,  that  they  should  recognise  it.  Then  he  went  off  to  the 
station-master  about  the  same  thing,  and  just  as  I  drove  off  I 
could  see  him  tackling  the  ticket  collector.  (I  made  inqnirieB 
later  on,  and  discovered  that  it  was  my  name  he  had  made  such  a 
point  of  publishing.) 

I,  meanwhile,  drove  off  to  the  (Golden  lion,  and  was  welcomed 
just  beneath  that  emblem  by  the  landlord  himself.  Yes,  he  had 
a  very  nice  room  for  me  which  he  would,  and  did,  show  me  him- 
self. Yes!  he  would  have  my  luggage  brought  up  at  onoe: 
certainly.  Sir.  And  up  it  came  in  a  very  short  time.  He  was  a 
delightful  man,  to  judge  by  his  looks :  round  portly  body,  ronnd 
jovial  face ;  just  what  the  prosperous  innkeeper  should  be.  Atten- 
tive to  everything,  and  ready  to  do  alll  wanted.  G-ladstone  bag 
not  there?  what  might  it  be  like?  He  would  go  down  and 
bring  it  up.  Still  not  forthcoming;  what  was  it  like  exactly? 
He  would  make  every  inquiry,  see  the  police  if  necessary.  And 
I  felt  perfectly  easy  in  my  mind  ^with  a  man  like  that  to  look 
after  it. 

The  room  was  large  and  comfortable ;  the  bed  well  piled,  and 
with  an  enormous  pillow  floating  over  the  whole  of  it ;  and  what 
nice  furniture !  I  threw  myself  into  the  future.  That  was  the 
table  where  I  would  do  my  work ;  there  was  the  seat  in  the  little 
bay  window  where  I  would  amuse  myself,  and  I  looked  down  full 
of  complacency  at  the  strange  street  and  the  strange  folk  passing 
along  it.  There  was  a  pleasant  scene  below,  a  new  picture  unlike 
any  that  I  had  before  seen;  above,  the  sky  was  clear — but  it 
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[  a  thtniderbolt  poised  invisible,  that  was  soon  to  descend 
OQ  my  tmfortanate  head. 

I  tamed  a  moment  afterwards  and  began  unpacking  my  bag, 
the  pneioiis  bi^  of  which  I  had  taken  so  much  care ;  I  took  the 
sofereign  bag  from  its  special  pocket  and  opened  it  expectantly 
— inside  it  was  a  little  roll  of  blank  pap^.  The  thunderbolt 
badfiillen. 

I  sat  down  on  the  80&  and  stared  at  the  paper  helplessly. 
Then  I  ransacked  the  bag,  turned  everything  out  of  it,  opened 
eveiyttiing  in  search  of  the  missing  notes ;  they  were  not  among 
the  sandwiches,  nor  with  my  tooth  brushes ;  they  were  not  in  my 
^ooge  bag;  theyjwere  NOWHERE — the  word  was  written  up  before 
my  mind  in  flaming  capitals,  Itnd  Belshazsar  himself  could  not 
hm  been  more  dismayed  by  the  writing  on  the  wall.    I  could 
hardlj  realise  that  the  notes  were  really  missing ;  if  not  here, 
vfaere  were  they  ?  and  how  did  they  disappear  ?    I  thought  of 
Mr.  Jones,  but  his  innocent  appearance  seemed  to  place  him 
abofe  raspicion ;  besides,  he  only  had  the  bag  in  his  hands  for  a 
bm  miaotes  on  the  open  quay  in  full  sight  of  everyone.    And 
then  the  horrible  feeling  came  over  me  that  I  was  in  a  strange 
laad^  where  nobody  knew  me ;  that  I  had  only  a  franc  or  two  in 
By  pocket.     I  took  them  out  and  looked  at  them  distantly — 
ttuee,  and  a  few  odd  sous,  enough  to  last  me  half  a  day,  enough 
tat  one  dinner ;  and  I  imagined  myself  handing  the  sous  to  the 
waiter  and  telling  him  dramatically  that  they  were  my  last. 
How  was  I  to  stay  there  and  learn  French,  and  amuse  myself  a 
fitUe  bit  too,  as  I  had  intended  ?    Above  all,  what  was  I  to  say  to 
Aont  Bany ?    Her  words  came  back  to  me :     'I  know,  my  dear 
Albert,  how  careful  you  are  with  money ; '  a  lump  rose  uncom- 
fortably high  in  my  throat  and  was  gulped  down  again.    I  must 
leport  my  arrival  to  her — I  could  not  even  get  back  to  England 
if  I  wanted  to  do  so— and  the  money  was  gone  beyond  recovery — 
it  was  very  hard  luck — ^Aunt  Barry  must  be  taken  into  my 
confidence — she  might,  she  ddd  know  the  numbers  of  the  notes, 
and  that  was  the  only  way  of  tracing  them.    So  I  got  out  the 
— ^ting  paper,  and  began  with  the  violet-coloured  ink,  '  My  dear 
it  Barry,'  and  then  I  stopped  and  thought  a  long  time. 
I  never  got  farther  than  those  four  words,  for  my  letter  was 
Tupted  by  the  appearance  of  the  landlord.    Tap,  tap !  and  he 
ired,  imposing  as  before,  but  looking  veiy  much  vexed ;  he 
iuced  a  man  in  uniform,  who  was  a  sergeant  of  police,  he 
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said,  and  had  business  with  me.    He  stood  for  a  moment  looking 
mipleasantly  towards  me,  and  then  withdrew  into  the  passage. 

'  Oh ! '  said  I,  and  poshed  back  the  table  and  got  np.  I 
thought  of  course  that  he  had  be^i  appealed  to  by  the  landlord 
about  the  missing  Oladstone.  'How  have  you  come  here  so 
quickly  ?    I  have  only  been  here  half  an  hour/ 

'  I  don'tlknow  anything  about  that,'  said  he,  as  fiar  as  I  oonld 
understand  him,  for  I  am  not  very  quick  at  grasping  what  is  said 
to  me  in  French ;  '  but  it  is  my  duty ' 

*It  is  very  good  of  you,'  I  interrupted,  'to  come  here  ao 
promptly,'  and  I  proceeded  to  give  him  a  stumbling  account  of  how 
the  bag  had  disappeared. 

'  I  don't  know  an3rthing  about  that,'  he  repeated  before  I  had 
got  half  way. 

'  But  that  is  just  what  I  was  tiying  to  explain  to  you,'  said  I, 
'and  you  won't  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say.'  The  man  was 
getting  a  little  bit  exasperated. 

'  My  orders  are,'  said  he,  speaking  slowly  and  distinctly,  '  to 
conduct  you  to  the  bureau,  and  you  will  have  every  opportunity 
there  of  saying  whatever  you  like.' 

'  But  had  I  not  better  explain  it  to  you  first  here  ?    I  saw  the 

bag  safely  on  to  the  cab  at  the  station,  and' but  he  stopped 

me  brusquely  and  again  motioned  me  to  come  with  him. 

'  Well,  I  must  make  one  or  two  arrangements  here  first.' 

He  called  out  to  the  landlord,  and  said  something  to  him,  bat, 
like  many  other  of  his  sentences,  I  was  unable  to  catch  what  he 
said. 

'  You  had  better  do  as  he  asks  you.  Sir,'  said  the  landlord, 
with  a  look  of  surprise,  as  if  he  did  not  quite  know  what  was 
going  on. 

'  Well,  I  shall  be  back  in  an  hour  or  two ;  and  I  should  like 
to  have  a  little  talk  with  you.  The  fact  is  that  1  am  in  great 
difficulties ' 

The  sergeant  had  been  getting  more  and  more  impatient,  and 
he  now  hustled  me  out  of  the  room. 

'  Surely*!  had  better  make  certain  that  it  has  not  turned  up 
here,  first,'  said  I. 

But  he  was  unsympathetic,  and  we  marched  off  together ;  nor 
would  he  reply  to  any  of  my  questions  by  the  way.  So  I  gave 
up  speaking,  and  we  walked  on  in  silence  up  one  street  and  down 
another,  people  looking  round  at  us   frequently,  in  a  manner 
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vldch  made  me  feel  strangely  uncomfortable.    We  arrived  before 

Foy  long  at  a  high  iron  railing,  and  a  great  gateway  standing 

open  in  fincmt  of  a  flintstone  courtyard.    We  crossed  this  yard 

md  went  up  a  flight  of  steps  and  into  a  great  flagged  hall.     Here 

on  each  side  of  us  were  all  the  offices  of  the  town,  and  this  hall 

was  the  centre  of  them.     We  did  not  stop  there,  however,  but 

jassed  on  underneath  the  great  staircase  and  down  one  or  two 

long  passages ;  a  man  with  a  big  bunch  of  keys  joined  us,  and 

when  we  had  reached  a  door  with  a  certain  number  he  unlocked 

it  f<H'  us.     The  sergeant  and  I  walked  in,  and  he  threw  open  the 

window  to  let  in  more  air ;  it  was  barred  on  the  outside.     He 

told  me  I  should  have  to  wait  here  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  left 

me  alone,  and  I  heard  his  boots  creaking  away  down  the  passage. 

The  hour  that  followed,  for  it  was  a  good  hour  before  the 

eergesiifc  returned,  seemed  the  longest  I  have  ever  spent ;  the 

mofe  K>  as  I  could  not  understand  what  was  happening.     This 

seemed  inch  an  extraordinary  way  of  making  a  statement  to  the 

pdiee  about  lost  luggage.     *  If  this  is  an  example  of  the  French 

method  of  doing  business,'  thought  I,  '  it  compares  very  unfavour- 

aUj  vzth  our  own.     I  have  always  heard  of  the  French  as  such  a 

poh'te  race,  but  they  have  been  uncommonly  rude  to  me.'    At 

kit  the  sergeant  returned  and  took  me  to  another  and  larger 

worn. ;  an  old  gentleman  was  sitting  there  behind  an  office  table  ; 

this  was  the  magistrate,  and  he  had  a  little  sheaf  of  papers  in  firont 

of  him,  to  which  he  turned  as  I  came  in.     They  motioned  to  me  to 

stand  in  firont  of  him,  and  policemen  who  were  there  in  the  room  took 

up  their  position  on  each  side  of  me,  just  as  if  I  were  a  prisoner, 

I  thought,  and  brought  before  the  magistrate  for  some  ofience. 

I  cannot  give  an  accurate  description  of  what  followed,  as  I 
did  not  in  the  least  understand  it;  the  magistrate  produced  a 
poEper,  and  read  a  long  rigmarole  that  I  could  not  follow,  and  I 
stood  there  in  blank  amazement ;  whenever  I  interrupted  him  he 
locked  up  fiercely  and  bade  me  be  silent,  and  then  went  on  read- 
ing.    I  understood  that  I  must  be  very  careful  of  what  I  said,  as 
it  might  be  taken  as  evidence  at  the  trial.     *  Oh  !  then  the  Olad- 
'^'^e  was  stolen,'  said  I,  '  and  you  have  caught  the  thief.'    He 
jed  at  me  as  if  he  thought  I  was  trying  to  be  funny ;  and  was 
f  much  annoyed  by  my  questions  as  to  how  he  had  discovered 
thing,  would  it  be  recovered,  and  the  like.     It  seemed  like  some 
age  ritual  that  was  proceeding  in  spite  of  me,  and  I  could 
B  no  comfort  bom  the  amused  bees  of  those  who  stood  by. 
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Witnesses  were  sworn  in,  to  all  appearances,  and  I  only  provoked 
a  sharp  rebuke  from  the  magistrate,  and  a  smile  from  everyone 
else,  when  I  announced  with  some  heat  that  I  had  come  to  make 
inquiries  about  a  bag  that  had  been  lost,  while  he — ^the  magistiate 
— seemed  to  think  that  it  was  I  who  had  stolen  it. 

He  at  last  told  me  clearly  that  /  (!)  had  forged  a  cheqne  in 
London,  and  that  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  my  identity,  as  I  had 
been  under  observation  ever  since  I  landed  in  France  up  to  the 
moment  of  my  arrest. 

'  But  I  never  was  arrested,'  I  said. 

He  disregarded  my  interruption,  and  said  he  would  give  me 
my  choice  between  going  straight  back  to  England,  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  police  there,  and  being  brought  up  for  trial  before  a 
French  court. 

It  is  fortunate  for  me  that  I  have  the  faculty  of  quick  per- 
ception. To  be  sent  to  England  would  be  the  very  thing  for  me ; 
there  I  could  easily  prove  my  innocence ;  Aunt  Barry  would  be 
witness  to  it.  All  this  flashed  across  my  mind  at  once,  and  I 
fancy  that  no  one  else  would  have  realised  the  situation  as  quickly 
as  I  did.  So  I  spoke  out  then  and  there  :  that  I  felt  fully  pre- 
pared to  start  that  very  evening;  immediately,  if  he  liked,  or 
as  soon  as  my  luggage  could  be  brought  from  the  hotel. 

He  had  me  marched  out  again  then,  and  would  have  notlusg 
to  say  to  my  story  of  the  loss  of  my  lOOZ.  and  of  the  Grladfitone, 
which  I  explained  to  him  meant  something  between  a  bag  and  a 
portmanteau.  I  was  conducted  at  his  order  to  the  same  uncom- 
fortable looking  apartment  in  which  I  had  waited  before,  and  was 
courteously  locked  into  it.  There  I  sat  down  on  the  hard  wooden- 
seated  chair — a  good  firm  one  I  noticed,  and  with  legs  that  were 
not  easily  detachable — ^and  began  to  congratulate  myself.  '  I  am 
not  as  badly  ofiF  as  I  imagined,'  thought  I ;  *  once  in  London  I 
shall  not  be  at  a  loss  for  ready  money ;  if  the  notes  are  recovered 
my  aunt  will  be  appeased  ;  in  a  week's  time  I  may  be  starting  off 
for  Bouen  again,  and  just  where  I  was  two  days  ago.  Then,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  felt  annoyed  at  not  having  told  the  magistrate 
of  the  young  man  who  had  travelled  with  me.  He,  I  began  to 
think,  might  be  the  key  to  the  mystery.  He  would  be  at  the 
hotel  by  this  time,  and  if  I  could  only  get  hold  of  pen  and  ink  I 
might  petition  the  magistrate  to  have  a  look  at  him  too,  and 
make  his  choice  between  us.  My  great  difficulty  in  doing  so  was 
that  there  was  no  bell,  and  ail  my^shouts  remained  unanswered. 
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TiFo  hours  passed  away,  and  at  lai?t  I  heard  steps  approaching, 
a  iej  inserted  into  the  lock  and  turned ;  and  a  policeman  made 
his  appearance  and  motioned  to  me  to  accompany  him.     He  told 
me  the  magistrate  wished  to  see  me  at  his  private  house,  and 
that  he  was  to  take  me  there.     He  did  so  without  another  word, 
and  we  were  admitted  in  time  into  a  substantial-looking  house, 
vhich  was  not  far  off.     I  was  shown  at  once  into  the  library, 
where  I  found  the  magistrate  himself.     He  rose  up  and  welcomed 
me  cordially,  and  then  bade  me  sit  down.     He  was  now  quite  a 
cheeiy  old  gentleman  with  a  bluff  hearty  manner,  and  was  very 
di£kient  from  what  he  had  been  in  the  morning.   '  You  will  forgive 
me  for  having  behaved  so  badly  to  you  this  morning,'  he  said, 
'but  your  case  is  an  extraordinary  one,  and  you  are  the  victim  of 
a  yerj  clever  design.     To  start  with,  I  may  say  that  I  half  ex- 
peeted  that  you  would  not  be  forthcoming  when  I  sent  for  you ; 
bixt  first  I  will  tell  you  what  has  happened  since  I  saw  you  in 
your  very  unpleasant  position  this  morning.     I  sent  an  inspector 
<tf  vijQi  an  order  to  seize  and  examine  your  luggage  at  the  hotel, 
but  when  he  got  there  the  landlord  told  him  that  you  had  called 
three  hours  before,  had  collected  your  baggage,  and  driven  off 
with  it  to  the  station.     The  inspector  went  on  to  make  inquiries 
there;  he  was  told  that  you  and  your  baggage  had  certainly  been 
eeesk,  and  further,  that  you  had  taken  a  ticket  for  Marseilles, 
and  had  gone  by  the  midday  train.     So  he  sent  off  telegrams  to 
warn  the  police  at  the  various  junctions  of  your  supposed  escape, 
sent  me  a  report  of  what  had  happened,  and  then  went  to  make 
sure  that  you  had  really  gone.' 

A  light  had  been  slowly  dawning  on  me.     'A-a-h!   now  I 

understand  why  the  young  man '  I  always  thought  of  him  as 

*  the  young  man '  from  the  first  time  I  saw  him. 

But  the  magistrate  continued,  '  I  at  once  thought  it  possible 
that  some  curious  mistake  had  been  made  this  morning  with 
regard  to  your  arrest,  and  I  have  sent  for  you  to  hear  aU  over 
again  what  you  have  to  say ;  for  you  may  not  have  xmderstood 
very  clearly  what  was  going  on,  when  you  were  brought  up  before 
me  to-day.' 

i  is  at  times  a  great  stroke  of  diplomacy  to  lay  aside  all 
«ve,  and  tell  a  man  clearly  all  one  knows  on  the  subject  in 
ition.  Here,  I  thought  at  once,  was  an  instance  of  this  £eu^  ; 
occasional  frankness  is  a  striking  feature  of  my  profession,  and 
^de  use  of  my  experience.  I  told  him  my  whole  story,  and 
.  xvn.— NO.  97,  N.s.  6 
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he  was  evidently  very  much  moved  by  it.  I  told  him  I  was  going 
into  the  English  Diplomatic  Service,  a  statement  which  he  had 
disregarded  in  his  official  capacity,  and  this  time  he  said  *  Yrai- 
ment ! '  I  told  him  of  Aunt  Barry,  and  how  she  had  given  me 
1002.  to  go  to  France  with ;  I  told  him  especially  all  I  knew  about 
the  innocent-looking  young  man,  how  I  had  met  him  and 
travelled  with  him,  not  omitting,  you  may  be  sure,  to  say  how 
much  alike  we  were ;  then  how  my  money  had  been  taken  firom 
the  inner  pocket  of  my  handbag  in  spite  of  all  the  care  I  had 
taken  of  it,  and  finally  how  my  G-ladstone  had  disappeared. 

The  magistrate  seemed  greatly  struck  with  my  story ;  he  said 
he  thought  that  the  disappearance  of  my  remaining  luggage 
from  the  hotel,  and  the  evidence  he  had  of  an  Englishman  going 
ofiF  with  it  by  train,  was  sufficient  proof  of  my  innocence.  '  ITou 
are,  of  course,  released  at  once,'  said  he,  '  and  I  have  every  hope 
that  with  the  admirable  detective  system  now  possessed  by  France 
your  property  may  be  very  quickly  forthcoming.' 

My  Dace  fell  at  this ;  I  had  been  robbed  of  everything  I  had 
brought  with  me,  I  could  not  even  buy  myself  food,  and  now  I  was 
no  longer  to  be  sent  home.  Besides,  I  had  not  the  same  belief  as 
he  in  the  recovery  of  my  luggage. 

*  Monsieur  le  Juge,'  I  said  suddenly,  *  I  have  told  you  every- 
thing without  reserve,  and  you  have  been  good  enough  to  interest 
yourself  in  my  case.  How  can  I  stay  on  here  without  any  money 
for  my  support  ?  My  landlord  will  never  agree  to  take  me  in ; 
and  if  he  would,  I  have  not  even  a  change  of  clothes.  You 
promised  to  extradite  me  ;  well  then,  do  so,  and  that  will  give  me 
a  chance  of  seeing  this  aunt  of  mine,  and  of  explaining  everything 
to  her.  Q-ive  my  boat  time  to  reach  England,  and  then  wire 
that  the  police  in  this  country  have  made  a  mistake  and  that  I 
must  be  released.' 

The  proposal  amused  him,  but  he  said  at  first  that  it  was 
impossible;  then  when  I  pressed  him  to  do  as  I  asked,  and 
pointed  out  in  what  a  helpless  position  I  was,  he  thought  it  over 
a  long  time,  and  finally  relented,  and  said  he  thought  it  might  be 
done.  *  You  shall  stay  with  me  here  in  freedom  till  to-morrow/ 
he  said,  '  when  I  will  give  you  in  charge  again.' 

The  good  man  gave  me  an  excellent  dinner,  and  a  comfortable 
shakedown  in  his  dressing-room,  pressing  on  me  some  of  his  own 
nightgear,  very  peculiar  articles  that  were  just  twice  too  big  for 
me ;  and  next  day  he  bade  me  a  hearty  good-bye,  telling  me  to 
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write  and  let  him  know  whether  I  got  home  safely,  and  promismg 
to  do  his  utmost  to  recover  my  stolen  boxes.  I  shall  never  forget 
my  last  view  of  him»  a  cheery  old  man  standing  on  the  doorstep, 
waving  good-bye  to  me  as  I  drove  off  with  my  constable,  a  prisoner 
at  my  own  request. 

The  voyage  back  to  England  did  not  appear  by  any  means 

kmg ;  I  spent  the  whole  of  it  in  considering  what  I  was  to  say  to 

Axmt  Barry  when  I  arrived.     I  was  not  looking  forward  to  the 

interview,  and  I  was  even  tempted  to  run  away  rather  than  face 

the  ordeal — ^to  go  to  sea,  or  to  enlist ;  but  I  am  not  adventurous 

by  natore,  and  soon  abandoned  the  idea;   I  occupied  myself 

instead  with  a  general  review  of  my  position.     I  was  indeed  in  a 

very  bad  way,  having  lost  at  intervals  all  that  I  had  taken  with  me ; 

hot,  on  the  other  hand,  I  felt  that  I  had  shown  great  ability  in 

ertrifrating  myself  from  an  awkward  position.     This  latter  side  of 

the  qiiffltion,  I  thought,  is  what  I  must  contrive  to  bring  out 

u^ennoet  in  the  old  lady's  mind,  and  it  will  require  all  my 

budding  powers  of  diplomacy  to  do  that.     When  I  reached  this 

point  I  thought  of  a  certain  cousin  of  mine  in  the  army ;  what  if 

xnyaimt  should  throw  me  over  in  his  fevour  ?    The  idea  fairly 

staggered  me ;  I  could  not  conceive  of  existence  without  Aunt 

Btiirfs  powerful  aid  in  the  background — or,  perhaps  I  should 

say,  very  much  in  the  foreground.     My  aunt  has  kept  me  under 

her  wing  ever  since  I  can  remember ;  surely,  surely  she  will  not 

now  discard  me  ?    I  thought  of  my  own  very  slender  resources, 

and  I  felt  very  uncomfortable  indeed. 

These  ideas  were  still  weighing  on  my  mind  when  I  stood  on 

the  deck  of  the  mail  boat,  and  watched  the  Newhaven  wharf  grow 

more  and  more  distinct,  and  noted  the  inspector  of  police  who 

stood  there  with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  evidently  waiting  for  me. 

There  was  an  expression  of  benevolence  on  his  fisu^e,  the  expectant 

smile  that  indicates  that  someone  thinks  he  has  a  pleasant 

surprise  in  store  for  you.    He  was  looking  hither  and  thither, 

trying  to  single  me  out  from  the  crowd  of  passengers  on  deck,  but 

at  the  same  time  maintained  a  more  dignified  appearance  than 

most  people  do  when  awaiting  an  arrival.     In  five  minutes  more 

were  trooping  down  the  gangway,  cold,  pale,  and  untidy,  some 

len  with  packages  of  all  kinds,  I  myself  trying  to  look  as  if 

^ad  a  courier  seeing  after  my  luggage  for  me.     Then  I  saw  the 

pector  making  towards  me ;  he  had  just  prepared  what  he  was 

ug  to  say,  and  when  he  had  said  it  he  seemed  surprised  that 

6—2 
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I  took  it  80  coolly ;  bo  I  had  to  feign  astonishment  and  surprise 
at  the  unexpected  solution,  for  I  could  not  tell  him  the  secret  of 
it.  He  had  come  down  from  town,  and  when  I  told  him  I  had  no 
money  he  very  kindly  volimteered  to  take  me  up  to  town  on  the 
warrant  that  had  already  been  made  out  for  me.  So  we  travelled 
up  to  town  together,  and  parted  there  the  best  of  friends. 

<  Luggage,  Sir  ? '  said  half  a  dozen  porters,  but  I  passed  on 
without  answering,  and  walked  off  to  my  lodgings.  '  How  I  should 
take  everyone  by  surprise !  My  landlady  first  of  all ! '  I  let  my- 
self in,  and  found  her,  whom  I  had  always  considered  so  virtuons, 
looking  through  sundry  articles  that  I  had  not  locked  up.  I 
did  not  pay  her  much  attention,  however,  but  changed  my  clothes 
and  made  my  way  round  to  my  aunt's.  I  found  her  seated  at  her 
writing  table,  penning  a  letter  to  myself ;  I  knew  those  letters 
well,  having  received  some  hundreds  of  them ;  they  were  invari- 
ably wordy  and  brimful  of  advice.  She  had  got  as  far  as  the 
fifth  *  you,  my  dear  Albert,'  but  she  started  up  as  soon  as  I  made 
my  appearance. 

'Albert!'  she  cried,  and  I  fear  I  looked  rather  sheepish. 
*  What  in  the  world  are  you  doing  here  ? ' 

*  It  is  a  long  story,  Aunt,'  I  replied,  *and  I  must  tell  it  you  £rom 
the  beginning.'  And  I  told  it  her  then  and  there  from  the  time 
when  I  met  the  young  man  at  Victoria  to  that  very  moment.  I 
scanned  her  face  anxiously  from  time  to  time,  but  I  could  see  no 
trace  of  commiseration.     She  was  in  her  sternest  mood. 

Her  comment  at  the  end  was,  '  And  you  allowed  this  young 
man,  of  whose  character  you  knew  absolutely  nothing,  to  take 
charge  of  your  bag,  when  you  had  left  all  your  money  in  it.  How 
often  have  I  warned  you,  Albert,  not  to  run  risks  with  money  ?  * 
I  could  only  say  that  my  bag  had  not  been  out  of  my  hand  for 
five  minutes  during  the  whole  journey.  But  my  aunt  was 
inexorable ;  she  gave  me  a  long  lecture  on  carelessness  in  general 
— I  had  been  extremely  cautious  from  beginning  to  end — she  said 
that  she  would  never  have  believed  it  of  me,  that  it  was  quite 
evident  where  the  money  had  gone,  that  she  had  misjudged  me, 
and  would  *  exercise  more  discretion  in  future '  in  the  way  she 
entrusted  me  with  cash. 

She  was  ominously  silent  about  the  place  she  was  trying  to 
secure  for  me,  and  I  feared  I  had  forfeited  her  patronage  for  ever. 
All  I  said  seemed  to  fall  on  deaf  ears ;  when  I  spoke  she  was  silent, 
when  I  stopped  she  continued  her  harangue  where  she  had  last  left  it. 
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I  felt  decidedly  crestfallen  when  I  wished  her  good-bye  at  last — 
sdn  more  so  two  or  three  days  later,  when  I  got  a  short  letter 
from  my  banker  to  say  that  my  account  had  been  overdrawn  by 
my  last  cheque,  as  my  quarterly  allowance  had  not  been  received. 
And  I  felt  pretty  sure  that  if  I  said  anything  about  it  to  my  aunt 
I  shauld  be  snubbed  unmercifully.  I  was  even  conscious  that  she 
was  playing  up  to  that  snub ;  and  I  knew  her  well  enough  to  feel 
sure  that  I  had  not,  by  any  means,  heard  the  last  of  that  fatal 
esqpedition  as  far  as  Aunt  Barry  was  concerned. 

The  next  few  days  dragged  slowly  by,  and  I  felt  more  and 

more  depressed;  I  heard  nothing  from  Bouen,  and  feared  that 

'  the  detective  system  now  possessed  by  France '  was  not  proving 

itedf  so  *  admirable '  as  my  friend  the  magistrate  had  represented 

it  to  he.     I  did  not  venture  to  go  near  Aunt  Barry,  and  had  only 

a  &iBt  hope  that  she  would  herself  send  for  me.     But  on  the  fifth 

day,  vhen  I  came  down  to  breakfast,  there  lay  a  letter  on  my 

plate  in  the  £Eaniliar  handwriting.    Never  had  I  beheld  it  with 

such  emotion !     I  was  at  first  almost  too  much  agitated  to  take  in 

its  eoDtents — but  it  was  only  to  ask  me  why  I  had  not  been  to  see 

iier ;  she  thought  I  surely  might  have  done  that,  after  wasting  so 

much  of  her  money,  and  that  I  must  come  round  and  wait  upon 

her  that  very  morning.     I  felt  somewhat  reassured ;  at  all  events* 

she  did  not  mean  to  cut  me  ofiF  then  and  there. 

Soon  I  was  knocking  at  her  door,  which  was  opened  to  me 
(though  I  hardly  noticed  it  at  the  time)  by  a  servant  I  had  never 
seen  before,  who  showed  me  into  her  morning  room.  She  greeted 
me  affectionately,  but  in  a  more  lofty  and  dignified  way  than 
usual.  *  My  dear  Albert,  '  she  said,  '  though  I  cannot  exonerate 
you  from  all  blame  in  the  loss  of  the  money  that  I  entrusted  to 
you,  yet  certain  circumstances — ahem! — have  been  discovered, 
which  very  largely  excuse  you.' 

*  Have  they  arrested  the  innocent-looking  young  man  ? '  I  said. 

*  You  may  or  may  not  have  seen  in  the  papers  that  I  have  just 
lost  some  very  valuable  jewels.  The  theft  of  them  has  now  been 
brought  home  to  Drugget,  in  whom,  as  you  know,  I  always  placed 
''^  d  very  greatest  confidence ;  his  boxes  were  searched  by  the  police 

terday,  and  amongst  his  possessions  were  those  very  banknotes 
1 1  gave  you  to  take  to  France.    It  was  strange  that  he  had 

cashed  them,  as  they  were  not  stopped  until  after  I  saw  you 
four  return,  but  I  suppose  it  had  not  occurred  to  him  that  we 

taken  down  the  numbers.    And  that  reminds  me,  my  dear 
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Albert,  of  a  great  oversight  on  your  part.  Yon  shonid  ai  once 
have  telegraphed  to  me,  on  first  missing  the  notes,  to  stop  them. 
However,  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  npon  that  now.  To  retnm  to 
Dmgget,  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  been  greatly  deceived  in  him ; 
bnt  still  I  cannot  see  how  he  obtained  the  notes.' 

'  Why,  bat  you  sent  him  to  the  station,  Annt ! '  I  cried,  a 
light  suddenly  dawning  upon  me,  '  to  see  me  off,  and  he  had  charge 
of  my  things  for  a  whole  half  hour  whilst  I  was  having  my  dinner/ 

'  Albert ! ! !  /never  sent  him  to  see  you  off,  and  I  never  knew 
he  went.' 

'  I  never  d/reamed  of  mistrusting  him,'  I  said.  ^  Why,  he  always 
took  charge  of  my  pocket  money  for  me  when  I  was  a  boy.' 

*  Well,'  said  my  aunt,  recovering  her  composure,  *  the  money 
is  all  safe,  and  I  trust  we  shall  get  back  your  luggage  also,  or  I 
must  try  to  replace  it  for  you.  Meanwhile  I  have  two  pieces  of 
news  you  will  like  to  hear.'  At  this  point  she  made  an  impressive 
pause,  and  my  heart  began  to  beat  rather  violently.  '  One  is, 
that  your  allowance  has  to-day  been  paid  over  to  your  banker,  and 
the  other  that  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Lord  Lackall  to 
say  that  he  has  just  obtained  for  you  the  post  he  has  been  trying 
for,  and  that  you  must  enter  on  your  new  duties  in  a  week's  time.' 

•0-o-h!  Aunt  Barry !' 

*And  here,  my  dear  Albert,  are  the  banknotes  that  have 
caused  you  so  much  trouble.  I  advise  you  to  take  them  straight  to 
your  banker's  and  ask  him  to  credit  them  in  your  account.' 

It  only  remains  to  say  that  my  friend  *  Mr.  Jones '  was  arrested 
at  Marseilles,  and  in  due  time  was  convicted  of  the  foi^ery,  as 
well  as  of  the  theft  of  my  luggage.  When  imder  examination  he 
stated  that  the  idea  of  having  me  arrested  in  his  place  was  a 
*  happy  thought*  which  only  occurred  to  him  on  noticing  the 
likeness  (purely  superficial,  of  course)  between  us.  The  only  thing 
he  regretted  was  not  having  been  able  to  •  collar '  the  money,  which 
he  was  certain  was  in  my  bag,  after  having  seen  me  open  and 
look  into  it.  I  called  Aunt  Barry's  attention  particularly  to  the 
masterly  way  in  which  I  had  defeated  him  on  this  point.  My 
^^ggage  was  returned  to  me  intact.  The  French  police  certainly 
are  the  most  *  admirable '  in  the  world ! 

H.  Babtholomew. 
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At  UxiB  time,  when  the  effect  upon  household  budgets  of  an  alteration  in  our 
iscal  ijBtem  is  largely  discnssed  with  the  help  of  little  trustworthy  material 
for  iDstitBtSng  comparlBon,  a  short  series  of  articles  dealing  with  foreign 
homhold  budges  may,  it  is  hoped,  prove  of  special  interest  to  readers  of 

theC<»HHILL. 

The  Boies  is  modelled  to  some  extent  npon  the  similar  series  dealing  with 
Englisli  funily  budgets  which  appeared  in  these  pages  in  1901,  with  the  differ- 
ence that  each  of  the  present  articles  gives  the  budgets  of  two  representatiYe 
dssKS  in  a  single  ooontry,  Aostralia  and  the  United  States  being  indnded  in  the 
list  as  well  as  the  chief  coimtries  of  Europe.    The  chosen  budgets  are  those  of 
tlte  artisan  and  of  the  middle  or  professional  class,  which  together  form  the  bulk 
of  tht  Datkm  in  each  case ;  they  will  be  of  special  interest  to  the  many  house- 
holdai  in  England  who  wish  to  see  how  the  corresponding  classes  in  other 
ooQQtDct  fare  in  comparison  with  themselyes  in  regard  to  rent,  taxes,  and 
numkspal  rates — what  things  they  consider  as  necessities  and  what  as  luxuries ; 
tbeircQaEparatiTe  expectations  in  the  way  of  service,  education,  holidays,  amuse- 
Bwiita,tiada  of  food ;  the  cost  of  these  things  relatively  to  their  cost  in  England, 
aod  the  inoome  ont  of  which  they  are  to  be  provided. — ^8d.  Cobnhill. 


I.^GERAfANY.'' 
BY  MRS.  ALFRED  SIDGWICK. 

A  Gebm 4N  lady  told  me  the  other  day  that  when  she  was  at  home 
last  jear  she  wished  to  buy  a  dressing-bag  with  silver  fittiogs  for 
a  wedding  present.  She  was  in  one  of  the  wealthiest  towns  in 
GenDany,  and  she  went  to  one  of  the  best  shops  in  the  town^  bat 
she  oonld  not  get  what  she  wanted.  No  one  had  ever  asked  for 
anything  better  than  plated  fittings.  It  was  necessary  to  go  to 
what  Germans  caU  an  *'  English '  shop,  where  imported  goods  are 
sold  at  prohibitive  prices  to  the  small  number  of  people  who  have 
nx)Qey  to  buy  them. 

Where  nearly  everyone  is  what  the  Americans  and  English 
caU '  poor/  life  is  necessarily  on  a  plainer  scale  than  in  America  or 
Eo^and.  A  well-known  German  economist  divides  his  country 
people,  according  to  income,  into  four  groups.  He  reckons  that 
only  250,000  families,  '  the  aristocratic  and  the  well-to-do,'  have 

'  Cci|»7vigfat»  1904,  by  Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwiok,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

'  I  am  indebted  for  mnch  help  with  this  article  to  Mr.  W.  Harbntt  Dawson, 
the  aathor  of  German  lAfe  in  Town  and  Cowntry  (Newnes).  Some  of  the  figures 
qnoted  and  some  of  the  facts  are  from  his  book.  Mr.  Henry  Felkin  has  been 
end  caoDgb  to  give  me  information  about  taxes  in  Germany. 
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moie  than  4501.  a  year.  The  '  upper  middle-class/  in  which  he 
places  2,760,000  families,  have  incomes  ranging  between  1352. 
and  450{.  To  ihe  lower  middle  class  he  assigns  901.  to  1351.,  and 
lastly  he  reckons  that  there  are  more  than  five  million  families 
who  never  rise  above  451.  a  year.  The  head-master  of  a  high-class 
public  day  school  only  gets  from  2501.  to  3001.  a  year,  with  a  house 
and  free  education  for  his  children.  A  major  in  an  infantry  regi- 
ment gets  from  200Z.  to  2502.  40{.  is  a  common  salary  for  a  clerk 
even  in  an  expensive  city  like  Hamburg,  and  young  men  somehow 
keep  life  together  on  it.  A  friend  of  mine  whose  father  was  a 
Lutheran  pastor  in  Ruegen  left  the  impression  on  my  mind  that 
her  parents  had  130{.  a  year,  brought  up  a  large  family,  and  gave 
their  sons  a  university  education.  When  I  inquired  further  she 
explained  that  a  pastor  in  the  country  is  often  something  of  a  fanner 
too,  and  lives  more  or  less  on  the  produce  of  his  fields,  and  that 
if  a  young  man  gives  a  few  lessons  and  finds  admission  to  a  '  free ' 
dinner-table,  he  need  not  cost  his  parents  much  while  he  is  reading 
for  his  degree.  For  the  purposes  of  this  article  I  made  some 
inquiries  of  another  friend  whose  brother  is  in  business  in  a  small 
town  on  the  Rhine,  and  who  has  a  house  and  garden,  bought  out 
of  his  savings,  a  wife  and  child,  and  a  servant.  I  expected  to  hear 
that  he  spent  four  or  five  hundred  a  year,  and  that  his  budget 
would  be  one  I  could  use.  But  I  found  that  he  had  never  made 
more  than  1501.  a  year,  and  had  never  lived  up  to  his  income. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Germans,  like  the  French,  perform  prodigies 
of  thrift.  Of  course  the  way  of  life  and  the  expenses  of  life  vary 
a  great  deal.  They  vary  with  place,  with  profession,  and  above 
all  with  character,  as  they  do  elsewhere.  But  it  was  necessary  to 
take  the  low  average  of  income  into  account  before  deciding  on  the 
sum  spent  by  our  typical  family.  Obviously  the  8001.  a  year  spent 
by  two  people  in  England  was  too  high  for  a  country  where  a  man 
must  be  a  major-general  before  he  receives  6002.  a  year.  I  think  the 
(German  family  should  consist  of  the  parents  and  three  children,  a 
daughter  of  sixteen  and  two  boys  still  at  school,  and  their  income 
must  not  exceed  500{.  a  year.  Out  of  this  the  man,  if  he  is  prudent, 
will  put  by  50{.  a  year,  either  for  investment  or  for  a  life  insurance. 
Berlin,  Hamburg,  Frankfurt,  and  Dresden  are  considered  the 
most  expensive  cities  in  (Germany.  You  can  still  live  cheaply  in 
Munich  and  in  many  of  the  little  towns.  But  there  is  one  impor- 
tant item  in  a  German  householder's  budget  that  is  high  wherever 
he  lives.    His  rent  will  swallow  a  cruel  proportion  of  his  income. 
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whether  he  takes  a  flat  in  the  city,  or  a  villa,  or  even  part  of  a  villa 

m  the  ontakirtB.    The  overcrowding,  acre  for  acre,  is  worse  in 

Beziin  and  Hambui^  than  in  London.    German  houses  are  very 

much  higher  than  the  majority  of  English  ones,  and  are  let  in  flats, 

80  that  more  people  can  have  air  and  room  on  the  same  area ;  but 

everyone  who  has  inquired  into  the  housing  question  in  Germany 

I       eomjdains  of  rack  rents,  limited  accommodation,  and  insanitary 

I      omdildons.    I  know  of  a  lady  in  Carlsruhe  who  lives  on  3001.  a 

year  and  pays  901.  for  her  flat,  and  in  Germany  the  rent  of  your 

fiat  does  not  include  your  taxes. 

The  rent  of  901.  is,  therefore,  not  too  high  for  a  man  earning  5001. 
a  year,  and  if  he  were  a  doctor  he  would  probably  pay  more  than 
that,  because  a  doctor  has  to  live  in  a  central  position  for  his  prac- 
tice, and  not  too  high  up  for  his  patients.    When  a  man  has  made 
up  his  mind  to  give  902.  for  his  flat  he  must  decide  next  what  advan- 
tign  he  considers  necessary  and  what  he  can  sacrifice.    If  he 
wuts  to  live  in  a  good  street,  he  will  have  to  be  content  with  a  third 
or  a  fourth  floor,  or  with  smaller  and  fewer  rooms.    In  the  mord 
modem  houses  in  Berlin  there  are  bath-rooms,  and  even  hot  water 
heated  from  below  for  use  on  each  floor ;  there  are  lifts  too,  and  the 
I       electric  light.     But  in  the  majority  of  houses,  all  over  Germany, 
I       there  are  none  of  these  things.     People  do  without  bath-rooms, 
they  bum  gas  or  petroleum,  and  families  of  widely  different  fortunes 
five  under  one  roof.    The  poor  herd  in  cellars  and  attics,  the  rich 
people  live  on  the  first  floor,  and  perhaps  the  floor  above.    But 
with  every  flight  of  stairs  the  rent  of  course  decreases.    A  sensible 
man.  desiring  as  much  room  and  air  as  he  can  get  for  his  family, 
wiD  take  a  third  or  a  fourth  floor  in  a  good  street,  and  as  close  as 
possible  to  his  daily  work.  For,  except  in  two  or  three  of  the  largest 
cities,  Germans  will  not  travel  to  business  every  morning.    They 
like  to  walk  to  the  office  and  walk  back  to  their  midday  dinner,  and 
80  save  all  expense  of  locomotion  and  of  outside  meals.    This  is  so 
much  the  case  that  when  a  business  man  prospers  he  often  builds 
a  house  with  his  shop  or  his  offices  on  the  ground  floor.    Then  he 
lives  in  one  of  the  flats  above  the  business  premises  and  lets  the 
'^  ^ra.    The  chief  rooms  of  a  German  flat  are  usually  large  and  airy, 
h  several  windows  in  a  row,  and  several  doors  to  a  room.    But 
bedrooms  are  often  poor  and  airless,  and  in  many  of  the  older 
es  unfortunate  servants  and  ^  lady-helps '  are  put  to  sleep  in 
es  we  should  caU  cupboards,  very  small  rooms  that  get  a  little 
'^  and  air  from  the  corridor,  but  have  no  outside  windows  at  all. 
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Taxea  are  high  in  Qenuany,  and  all  incomes  over  251.  have  te 
pay  them.  The  government  taxes  are  levied  on  income^  and  the 
commnnal  taxes  are  based  on  these,  and  often  equal  them.  In 
Saxony  a  man  with  5002.  a  year  has  to  pay  :  £   t.  a, 

State  Income-tax 19    0    0 

Honicipal  Bates 19    0    0 

Water  Rates 7  10    0 

School  Rates 12    0    0 

ChnrchRates 2    5_0 

69    15~0 

Of  course  all  these  are  ^  direct '  taxes.^  A  German  can  hardly 
put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  without  helping  to  pay  the  indirect 
ones  raised  by  duties  on  imports  and  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Our  family  is  established,  then,  in  a  flat  which  is  a  convenient 
distance  from  the  father's  work  and  from  the  children's  schools. 
We  will  suppose  that  the  father  is  a  professional  man  or  a  highly 
placed  official  with  some  social  position  to  maintain  and  some 
social  duties  to  fulfil.  He  has  a  daughter  of  sixteen  who  has  left 
school  and  two  boys  still  at  the  Gymnasium.  His  rooms  are 
plainly  and  solidly  furnished.'  The  drawing-room  is  only  used  on 
rare  occasions,  and  has  a  carpet.  The  other  rooms  have  small 
rugs  in  front  of  the  sofa  or  beside  the  beds.  In  none  of  the  rooms 
will  you  see  the  silver  and  fancy  knick-knacks  with  which  small 
English  houses  are  overcrowded  to-day.  I  have  not  been  in  Ger- 
many for  a  year  or  two,  and  Germany  is  moving  fast,  so  I  must  not 
say  that  no  one  uses  silver-backed  brushes  yet.  But  I  am  sure  that 
in  a  plain  household  there  would  be  no  dressing-table  to  put  them 
on.  There  is  a  small  washstand  with  a  looking-glass  hanging  against 
the  wall  behind  it,  and  that  is  all  anyone  is  supposed  to  want. 

When  you  reflect  on  the  work  there  is  to  do  in  an  English  90Z. 
house,  with  its  stairs,  its  fires  on  upper  floors,  and  its  multitude 
of  odds  and  ends  to  keep  clean,  you  will  at  once  see  a  saviog  for  the 
German  household  in  service.  Where  an  English  family  keeps 
two  or  three  maids,  a  Qerman  family  keeps  one,  and  pays  her  from 
11,  to  15Z.  a  year.  These  low  wages  are  supplemented  by  a  con- 
siderable present  of  money  at  Christmas  and  by  tips  from  people 
who  visit  much  at  the  house.  But  the  German  servant's  budget 
tells  you  the  same  story  as  the  budget  of  her  master.    It  is  lower 

>  There  is  also  a  new  property  tax  of  fiye  shUUngs  a  year  on  every  five 
hnndred  pounds  owned  in  shares,  land,  or  buildings.  This  is  really  a  tax  on 
capital,  and  except  the  Death  Duties  we  have  nothing  like  it  here.  But  I  am  not 
eonsidering  it  in  my  Budget,  as  it  would  make  an  unnecessary  complioation. 
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tkaii  in  England,  and  8he  does  without  many  things  an  English 
serrut  oonsiders   necessary.    She   goes   bareheaded   to   market 
evny  moming,  and  brings  back  the  day's  supplies  in  a  large  open 
basket.    Her  clothes  are  clean  and  tidy,  but  no  English  cook  or 
housemaid   would   be   seen  in  them.    She   wears  home-knitted 
stoddngs  and  stout  underlinen  and  shapeless  dark  blue  cotton  blouses 
and  skirts.    When  her  mistress  supplies  her  with  embroidered 
aprons,  she  will  spoil  the  effect  by  wearing  a  large  plaid  necktie^ 
tied  in  a  dowdy  bow,  or  a  lace  one  fastened  with  a  paste  pin.    She 
never  looks  as  trim  as  an  English  parlourmaid,  and  women  who 
have  kept  house  in  both  countries  say  that  she  is  never  as  efficient 
and  responsible.    But  she  is  a  good-humoured  creature,  as  a  rule, 
and  at  work  from  morning  till  night.    In  a  plain  household  she  is 
never  taught  to  be  responsible,  because  the  mother  and  daughters 
look  after   everything   themselves.     German    housewives   think 
thai  an  Englishwoman  who  goes  down  to  her  kitchen  every  morn- 
ing, and  never  sees  it  again  for  twenty-four  hours,  is  neglecting 
her  obvious  duties.    Which  woman  is  right  is  too  vexed  and  diffi- 
cult a  question  to  enter  on  here.     But  there  is  no  doubt  about 
some  of  the  results.    Food  is  not  wasted  in  a  well-managed  Ger- 
man iftchen,  and  the  family  does  not  suffer  from  the  abominable 
oookmg  that  depresses  life  in  this  country.    Some  of  the  meals 
aie  simpler,  but  the  food  that  is  served  is  more  appetising  and 
piepaied  with  much  greater  care.    Fruit,  milk  and  eggs  are  rather 
che^KT  than  here,  all  groceries  are  much  dearer,  meat  is  cheaper 
than  English  meat,  but  dearer  than  New  Zealand  and  not  as  good 
aa  New  Zealand.    Both  the  bread  and  the  butter  are  better  than 
ours.    Roughly  speaking  you  may  say  that  a  German  family 
uses  less  meat  and  fish,  and  more  fruit  and  vegetables,  than  an 
English  family,  that  they  have  better  cooking,  and  that  they 
spend  less  per  head. 

You  can  alv^ys  shock  a  German  housewife  by  telling  her  what 
you  have  to  provide  for  breakfast  in  England  both  in  the  kitchen 
and  the  dining-room.  Her  breakfast  begins  and  ends  with  coffee 
and  rolls.  Even  butter  is  not  a  matter  of  course  in  every  house- 
h^'1,  and  servants  eat  more  black  bread  than  white.  After  break- 
fi  there  is  no  long  string  of  tradesmen  calling  for  orders.  The 
b  i  and  the  milk  come  early,  and  in  some  towns  the  butcher 
»  at  night  what  vnll  be  wanted  next  day.  But  it  is  usually 
ti  "MJok  who  does  the  marketing.  Dinner  is  still  between  twelve 
«     -ie  o'clock  in  most  parts  of  Germany.    It  always  begins 
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with  Bonp,  and  nearly  always  continues  with  the  boiled  beet  that 
has  made  the  soup.  The  good  roast  joints  that  are  such  a  matter 
of  course  here  are  not  daily  fare  in  plain  Grennan  households.  They 
are  reserved  for  festive  occasions,  and  perhaps  for  Sundays.  Sauces, 
vegetables,  and  light  farinaceous  dishes  are  excellent  all  over 
Gtermany,  and  make  up  to  some  extent  for  the  monotony  of  boiled 
beef.  At  four  o'clock  coffee,  with  roUs  or  rusks,  or  light  cakes,  is 
served  again.  Supper  is  usually  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock. 
It  consists  of  a  little  cold  meat,  or  slices  of  ham  or  sausage,  often 
fetched  from  a  Ddikatessen-Handlungf  a  salad,  cheese,  and  a  tall 
jug  of  foaming  beer.  The  Ddikatessen-Handlung  is  an  institution 
in  every  Grennan  town,  and  the  most  thrifty  housewife,  though 
she  botties  her  own  fruit,  makes  her  own  preserves,  and  pickles 
her  own  cucumbers,  is  bound  to  spend  some  portion  of  her  weekly 
aUowance  there.  If  she  is  thrifty,  she  will  not  buy  the  foreign 
luxuries  that  are  sold  at  prohibitive  prices.  She  wiU  use  as  little 
tea  as  possible  and  do  without  English  marmalade  and  biscuits 
or  Russian  caviare.  The  Grennan  imitation  biscuits  are  nearly 
as  good  as  English.  She  hardly  ever  buys  fish,  because,  except 
near  the  coast,  it  is  very  scarce  and  dear.  Oranges  used  to 
be  threepence  each  in  German  inland  towns,  but  they  have 
become  cheaper  of  late  years.  Of  course  in  such  a  big  and  diver- 
sified country  as  Germany  both  supplies  and  prices  vary  a  good 
deal.  Even  the  dinner-hour  varies  and  the  favourite  kind  of  beer. 
In  Hamburg  you  will  be  asked  to  dine  at  four  or  five  and  to  drink 
a  bottie  of  Pilsener  instead  of  a  mug  of  ^  Bairisch.'  In  the  south 
you  eat  roast  venison  as  often  as,  or  oftener  than,  roast  beeL  You 
will  never  be  asked  to  eat  rabbit  anywhere.  Food  is  good  all 
over  the  Palatinate,  and  not  so  good  in  Thuringia.  These  varying 
conditions  will  affect  the  weekly  budget  to  some  extent,  but  io 
forming  mine  I  have  tried  to  consider  average  prices  in  inland 
towns,  where  fish  is  hardly  used  at  all  and  where  imported  goodi 
are  dear.  I  reckon  that  the  housewife  spends  21.  a  week  on  food 
for  six  people,  and  that  she  spends  it  in  this  way : 

Meat 0  12    0 

Bread 046 

MHk  0    2  11 

Butter 0    3    7 

Vegetables 050 

Bggs 020 

(Groceries                        ./ 060 

Delikatessen 030 

1  18    0 
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I!iis  leaves  her  2«.  a  week  for  small  extra  expenses,  for  some  fish 
csee  in  a  way^  for  cakes,  or  for  a  week  when  she  has  bought  poultry 
instead  of  meat.  If  she  is  a  clever  manager,  she  will  often  save 
mate  than  28.  out  of  her  21.,  and  have  them  when  she  wants  to 
cntotain  or  to  celebrate  an  anniversary. 

Milk  only  costs  2^.  a  litre  in  Germany,  and  I  have  allowed  2  litres 

s  day,  as  there  are  young  people  in  the  family.    Butter  is  about 

If.  2dw  the  pound,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  three  pounds  bought  would 

be  used  in  cooking.    Eggs  are  from  20  to  30  for  1^.  all  through 

die  summer.    Fruit  and  vegetables  are  cheap,  but  they  are  served 

in  such  large  quantities  that  5s.  a  week  is  not  too  much  to  allow. 

Besides,  people  have  to  provide  dried  fruits  and  bottled  vegetables 

in  irinter,  and  salads  all  the  year  round.    Potatoes  are  from  28.  6d. 

to  3t.  the  hundredweight.    The  little  white  rolls  eaten  ever]rwhere 

cost  about  id.  (3  to  5  pf .)  each,  and  black  bread  varies,  with  place 

and  qua&ty,  from  id.  to  l^d.  the  pound.    It  is  sold  in  large  loaves 

that  ooflt  from  id.  to  6d.  each. 

Goal  eosts  from  Is.  to  28.  the  hundredweight,  and  is  poor  stuff 
(XHopaied  with  the  coal  used  here  in  private  houses.  The  closed 
stoves  are  less  extravagant  than  our  open  fires,  and  ia  many  parts 
ot  Gemiany  wood  and  peat  are  used  with  a  little  small  coal.  As 
the  family  sits  in  one,  or  possibly  two  rooms,  and  as  no  cooking 
need  be  done  after  the  midday  dinner,  101.  will  be  a  handsome 
aflowance  for  the  year's  fuel  and  light.  I  base  it  partly  on  figures 
given  me  by  a  lady  whose  income  exceeds  5001.  considerably, 
and  whose  annual  coal  account  comes  to  71.  10s. 

Something  must  be  allowed  next  for  those  nondescript  expenses 
Aat  every  housekeeper  is  obliged  to  incur ;  the  constant  dribble 
of  small  sums  for  soap,  candles,  matches,  blacking,  spirits  of  wine, 
and  firewood.  They  will  come  to  at  least  51.  a  year.  Most  of  the 
washing  will  have  to  go  out  where  there  is  no  accommodation  for 
dnng  it  at  home,  and  the  prices  for  that  are  much  the  same  as 
at  a  moderate  laimdry  in  England.  The  servant  would  do  some 
things  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  grown-up  daughter  would  help  to 
wash  and  iron,  so  the  weekly  bill  might  be  reduced  to  5s.  This 
i"*  *ui  item  that  would  vary  a  good  deal  in  different  households 
I  )iding  to  the  ages  of  the  children  and  the  inclination  of  the 
y      and  daughters  to  help  in  such  work. 

tatistics  show  that  drunkenness  is  on  the  increase  in  Germany. 
]  m  the  professional  and  mercantile  classes  both  drunkenness 
i       ^eetotalism  are  practically  unknown.    Beer  and  wine  are 
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cheap  and  are  drank  in  conjsiderable  quantities,  but  they  are  ^ 
and  affect  men's  figures  rather  than  their  brains.  Beer  oosts 
from  2yi.  to  3d.  the  litre,  and  is  fetched  by  the  maid  in  tall  ^asB 
jugs  from  the  nearest  beer-house.  Three  litres  a  day  (five  pints)  b 
a  small  allowance  for  a  German  family,  and  if  besides  this  tlie 
father  drinks  one  glass  every  afternoon  at  a  favourite  restaoiant 
or  at  his  club,  and  if  he  pays  2ii.  for  a  litre  and  2d.  for  a  laige 
glass,  his  beer  alone  will  cost  him  142.  6«.  Od.  a  year.  In  wine- 
growing  countries  wine  is  kept  on  tap  and  is  sold  from  Sid.  tlie 
litre  upwards.  But  besides  these  cheap  daily  drinks,  a  man  will  want 
good  red  and  white  wines  for  his  friends  and  for  special  occasions, 
so  I  shall  allow  18Z.  for  wine  and  beer,  and  feel  sure  that  people 
who  entertained  often  would  spend  more  than  that  in  the  year. 

The  next  item  to  be  considered  is  clothes,  and,  value  for  valae, 
these  are  dear  in  Grermany.    You  can  get  inferior  articles  at  low 
prices ;  but  if  you  are  used  to  shop  in  Kensington,  and  want  a  yazd 
or  two  of  ribbon  in  Mannheim,  you  are  amazed  at  what  you  have 
to  pay  for  it.    In  the  drapers'  shops  the  assistants  will  bring  you 
cheap  materials,  or  very  expensive  ones  that  they  explain  are 
French  or  English.    It  is  best  to  buy  Tyrolese  gloves  and  Saxcmj 
stockings,  and  a  cotton  frock  made  in  Muhlhausen,    As  a  nation 
Germans  notoriously  dress  badly.    Everyone  knows  the  look  of 
the  summer  Grerman  in  his  ill-cut  alpaca  suit,  and  his  wife  in  alpaca 
or  black  silk,  made  anyhow  and  put  on  anyhow.     The  costumes 
worn  in  '  Magda '  are  costumes  to  be  seen  everywhere  in  Germany 
amongst  Christians.    Jews  of  the  better  class  dress  well  as  a  rule. 
When  a  German  girl  marries,  she  has  a  supply  of  linen  that  will 
last  her  life,  and  she  will  hardly  ever  need  a  new  evening  dress, 
because  evening  dress  is  very  rarely  worn.    If  her  husband  allows 
her  201.  for  clothes  and  pocket-money,  she  will  probably  look  as 
weU  as  her  neighbours.    He  will  not  spend  more  than  101.  himflclf, 
and  15?.  will  have  to  dress  the  three  children,  even  when  the  daughter 
goes  to  dances  and  wants  a  new  white  gown  every  winter.    K 
the  mother  is  clever,  she  will  buy  inexpensive  German  materials 
and  have  them  made  up  at  home  by  a  dressmaker  who  charges 
28.  a  day.    You  can  go  to  a  dinner-party  in  a  high  stuff  frock  m 
Germany,  you  may  wear  cotton  gloves,  and  sleeves  that  are  con- 
spicuously out  of  fashion.    But  you  must  not  wear  a  straw  hat  m 
winter,  or  anything  in  the  least  frayed,  stained,  or  untidy.    You 
may  be  as  cheap,  as  dowdy,  and  as  old-fashioned  as  you  please, 
but  you  may  not  be  a  sloven. 
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Unless  the  family  is  unlucky,  the  doctor's  bill  will  not  be  the 
seooos  item  it  is  in  England.  In  big  towns  the  family  doctor 
ehtfges  38.  for  a  visit,  and  in  small  towns  the  charge  is  often  only  Is. 
i  fdend  of  mine  went  to  see  one  in  the  country  and  was  changed 
U.  If  she  had  called  him  in,  she  wouldhave  had  to  pay  Is.  Ger- 
man doctors  used  not  to  specify  their  charges  at  all.  Their  patients 
sent  what  they  could  afiEord  at  New  Year.  This  plan  is  djdng  out ; 
Imt  a  family  could  have  its  teeth  looked  after  and  be  ill  sometimes 
be  51.  a  year. 

Education  costs  next  to  nothing  in  Germany.    The  boys  would 

go  to  a  good  day-school  and  the  fees  for  each  boy  would  be  at  most 

SL  lOs.  a  year.     Their  books  and  extra  expenses  would  not  amount 

to  more  than  12.  lOa.  for  each  boy.    Sut  I  shall  allow  15{.  for 

education,   because  most  (Germans  spend  something  on  music 

lesaoDs  and  music.    The  girl  might  learn  both  solo  and  choral 

siD^zig  (ff  want  good  piano  lessons ;  perhaps  the  boys  would  play 

a  strii^  instrument.    Something  would  be  spent  too  on  theatres 

and  coDc^fsB.     The  theatres  in  Germany  are  subsidised  by  the 

Stated  sad  are  much  cheaper  than  here.    A  stall  at  the  opera  costs 

fxom  2s.  6d.  to  &.,  according  to  the  size  of  the  town ;  but  a  good 

ojiper-drcle  seat  for  Wagner  opera  can  be  got  for  1^.  3({.,  and  for 

'popular'  performances  of  the  classical  drama  for  6d.    There  is 

no  expense  about  getting  to  the  theatre  or  about  dressing  for  it. 

ftofie  walk  there  after  coSee  and  come  back  to  supper.    The 

diama,  the  opera,  and  good  concerts  are  as  much  a  part  of  national 

life  in  Germany  as  outdoor  games  are  in  England.    When  the 

German  is  out  of  doors  he  likes  to  sit  in  a  garden  and  listen  to  a  band, 

or  to  make  an  excursion  by  carriage  and  steamer.    Throughout  the 

sammer,  when  the  theatres  are  closed,  a  family  would  spend  small 

aums  in  this  way ;  so,  taking  winter  and  summer  together,  I  have 

aUowed  101.  for  amusements.    They  are  very  cheap  in  (Germany, 

bfut  they  are  very  much  more  a  matter  of  course  than  with  us. 

Tobacco  is  cheap,  too,  but  pipes  are  smoked  only  by  university 
students  and  by  working-men.  Cigars  can  be  bought  from  3^.  a 
hundred — 10».  a  hundred  would  be  a  reasonable  price  to  give,  but 
they  come  to  a  good  deal  in  the  course  of  a  year  if  a  man  smokes 
fn  \  morning  till  night  and  offers  them  to  his  friends.  We  must 
all  r  the  bread-winner  102.  for  his  tobacco  in  a  country  that  per- 
mi  I  him  to  smoke  anjrwhere  and  anywhen,  in  the  street,  in  the 
ofl  e,  behind  the  counter,  and  in  the  presence  of  ladies  after  dinner. 
P<  i^ge  need  not  be  a  heavy  item  in  a  German  budget.    People 
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do  not  shop  as  mach  by  corzespondenoe  as  we  do,  and  in  most 
towns  their  friends  live  within  easy  walking  distance.  Except 
in  Berlin,  the  conditions  in  this  respect  resemble  those  of  an  Eng^ 
country  town,  and  in  Berlin  there  are  special  cheap  facilities  for 
communication — 36^.  seems  very  little  to  allow,  but  it  would  be 
enough  for  a  family  without  foreign  correspondence  and  living 
in  Diisseldorf  or  Carlsruhe. 

Repairs  are  a  serious  item  everywhere,  but  German  fumituie 
is  plabily  and  solidly  made.  Where  no  carpets  are  put  down 
none  need  be  renewed,  and  the  German  bride  starts  so  well  supplied 
with  house  and  table  linen,  that  instead  of  buying  fresh  she  will  pro- 
bably have  some  to  leave  to  her  daughter.  Still,  71.  10«.  is  a 
moderate  sum  to  spend  on  '  keeping  up '  the  home,  especially  if 
it  is  to  cover  the  extra  expenses  of  spring  cleaning  and  new  laoe 
curtains,  when  they  are  needed,  for  one  of  the  many-windowed 
rooms.  Another  51,  must  be  set  aside  for  Christmas,  which  bzingB 
claims  as  peremptory  as  those  of  the  tax-gatherer,  and  sometimes 
as  oppressive.  Then  there  are  all  the  unclassifiable  'extras' 
that  vary  with  each  household:  books,  papers,  stationery,  sub- 
scriptions, charitable  and  otherwise,  cab  and  tram  fares,  flowers, 
photographs,  repairs  to  bicycles,  wedding  and  birthday  presents. 
The  funily  that  keeps  these  down  to  20i.  has  managed  very  well, 
and  probably  stinted  itself  of  books  and  papers.  But  papers  and 
magazines  are  not  the  temptation  in  Germany  that  they  are  here, 
and  people  buy  very  few. 

I  have  purposely  left  the  sunmier  holiday  to  the  end  of  the 
budget,  because  a  family  with  a  fixed  income  will  not  be  able  to 
afford  the  same  sum  for  it  every  year.  Sometimes  they  will  go  t» 
Thunngia  or  the  Black  Forest,  where  they  will  get  a  comfortable 
pension  for  is.  or  5s.  a  day.  If  the  doctor's  bill  has  been  higb, 
or  the  '  extras '  heavier  than  usual,  they  can  take  furnished  roonu 
at  some  such  beautiful  spot  as  Oberhof ,  near  Gk>tha.  Then  tbej 
must  dine  at  the  inn  and  manage  their  other  simple  meals  foi 
themselves.  Of  course  they  will  avoid  expensive  places  lik( 
St.  Blasien,  Baden,  or  Marienbad.  There  are  still  forest  villager 
in  Grermany  where  you  can  get  a  room  for  any  sum  from  28.  to  7i 
a  week,  your  dinner  for  Is.  3<2.,  and  your  coffee  and  rolls  for  6d. 

For  the  16Z.  I  have  allowed,  my  family  of  five  could  have  a  shorl 
holiday  at  a  well-managed  Eurhaus,  or  a  longer  one  in  simple 
quarters.  They  would  pay  their  maid  6s.  a  week  for  board  wages 
and  so  have  a  considerable  portion  of  the^usual  housekeepin( 
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Bonejr  to  help  towards  their  travelling  expenses.    Their  budget 
AeD  stands  thus : — 

£      t.  d. 

fie&t 90    0  0 

InsozBiices,  and  Savings 50    0  0 

Taxes  and  Bates  of  all  kinds 69  15  0 

Food 104    0  0 

Wages 15    0  0 

lire  and  Light 10    0  0 

Housekeeping  sundries 5    0  0 

Washing 13    0  0 

Wine  and  Beer 18    0  0 

Gothes 45    0  0 

Doctor  and  Dentist 5    0  0 

Bdncation 15    0  0 

Aiinisements 10    0  0 

Tobacoo 10    0  0 

Postage 1  15  0 

Bepairs 7  10  0 

Clnistnms 500 

Ixtias 2000 

Simmer  holiday  * 16    0  0 

500    0    0 

II  this  budget  is  compared  with  the  English  one  of  800Z.  a  year, 
itinRhe  seen  that,  though  the  Qennan  has  a  larger  family  and  a 
SDsIIer  income,  he  spends  as  much  on  rent  and  more  on  taxes. 
He  spends  less  on  food,  because  he  uses  less  meat,  fewer  groceries, 
and  very  little  fish  or  bacon.  He  has  to  be  careful  about  his  wash- 
ing bin,  and  he  has  to  dress  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  three  children 
OD  much  less  than  the  Englishwoman  allows  herself  for  clothes  and 
pocket  money.  His  repairs  cost  less,  his  holiday  must,  and  can,  cost 
has,  for  English  holiday  resorts  are  notoriously  dear.  His  wine 
bill  is  very  little  less,  but  he  gets  a  great  deal  more  for  his  money. 
His  tobacco  allowance  is  the  same,  but  he  smokes  sixty-six  cheap 
cigars  to  the  Englishman's  pound  at  6«.  6d.  He  uses  less  coal  and 
gas,  and  he  spends  less  on  postage.  He  certainly  will  not  spend 
9.  on  stationery — 5^.  would  be  more  likely.  His  servants'  wages 
come  to  less.  He  has  to  set  money  aside  for  Christmas  expenses 
and  for  the  amusements  that  are  a  matter  of  course  in  Grermany. 
I  ^ave  aDowed  something  for  entertaining  in  his  wine  bill,  but 
h  wife  must  buy  cakes  for  her  Eaffee-Elatsch,  or  venison  for  her 
ff    ler  party,  out  of  her  housekeeping  money. 

^e  now  have  to  consider  one  of  the  nine  million  families  whose 

■  To  add  to  what  Is  saved  oat  of  housekeeping. 
.  XVn. — ISO.  97,  N.S.  7 
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income  never  exceeds  135{.,  and  in  many  cases  falls  below  4SL 
The  worst  poverty  is  in  the  rural  districts  of  Silesia  and  Saxony, 
where  a  hand-weaver  may  work  sixteen  hoars  a  day  for  ten  days 
and  earn  5^.  at  the  end.  Mr.  Harbutt  Dawson  gives  an  agreement 
between  a  landowner  and  a  labourer  by  which  the  man,  his  wife, 
and  his  children  could  only  earn  46L  IO9.  in  a  year  if  all  Sundays 
and  holidays  were  paid.  The  Polish  labourers  in  East  Prussia 
will  work  for  1*.  and  la,  6d.  a  day.  They  live  on  i)otatoes,  herd 
in  sheds,  and  are  still  treated  like  serfs.  In  the  iron  and  c^al 
industries  the  average  earnings  do  not  exceed  11.  a  week.  That 
the  wife  should  work  too  becomes  a  necessity,  and  women  aie 
everywhere  worse  paid  than  men.  An  investigation  made  in  Berlin 
showed  that  the  highest  rates  were  from  15^.  to  lis.  a  week,  and 
that  they  sank  to  89.  In  Posen  a  seamstress  earns  6d.  to  9<2.  a  day 
for  a  day  of  eleven  hours. 

For  our  purposes  we  will  take  the  case  of  a  skilled  artisan  who 
has  a  wife  and  three  children,  and  Uves  in  a  South  Grerman  town 
where  life  is  cheaper  than  in  Hamburg  or  Berlin.    We  will  suppose 
that  the  united  resources  of  the  family  amount  to  IL  10^.  a  week, 
and  that  this  is  partly  made  up  by  the  wife's  earnings  and  partly 
by  the  regular  payments  of  a  lodger  who  has  been  taken  to  reduce 
the  rent.    The  husband  will  have  to  take  a  flat  in  a  basement, 
on  the  groimd-floor,  or  up  in  the  roof.    He  may  have  to  fetch 
all  his  water  from  a  well  in  the  street  or  the  courtyard,  he  will 
certainly  have  neither  bath-room  nor  garden,  and,  if  the  street 
is  narrow  and  paved  with  cobble  stones  it  will  be  close,  dark,  and 
noisy.    For  such  accommodation  in  Berlin  or  Hamburg  he  will 
have  to  pay  a  quarter  of  his  income  when  that  income  reaches 
11.  lOtf.  a  week.    If  he  is  poorer  still,  half  his  earnings  will  be  swal- 
lowed before  he  can  provide  a  roof  to  his  head.    The  budget  I 
propose  to  examine  is  founded  on  statistics  drawn  with  great  care 
and  exactness  from  the  working  classes  in  Nuremberg.    Of  course 
when  people  are  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  earnings  do  not  come 
in  with  machine-like  regularity,  and  expenses  are  not  machine- 
like either.    They  vary  with  season  and  opportunity,  and  with 
the  thrifty  qualities  of  man  and  wife — lU.  6«.  is  allowed  out  of 
the  income  for  lent,  and  this  is  less  than  a  man  would  have  to 
pay  in  many  German  cities.    Life  is  still  considered  cheap  in  Munich 
and  Nuremberg.    His  direct  taxes  are  set  down  at  21.  13^.,  but  of 
course  he  is  helping  to  pay  indirect  taxes  on  almost  every  article 
of  food  and  clothing.    For  fire  and  light  he  can  only  afford  42.  6«. 
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k  the  year.    He  will  btun  more  coke  than  anything  else,  a  little 

Toy  poof  coal,  some  wood,  and  some  spirits  of  wine.    The  high 

price  <rf  fuel  in  Germany  is  bitterly  felt  by  the  poor,  who  use  what 

they  most  for  cooking  and  very  little  for  warmth.    The  food  of 

the  funfly  will  come  to  39Z.  a  year,  and  that  is  nearly  11.  more  than 

Mr.  Arthur  Morrison  allows  to  his  Enghsh  artisan ;  but  there  is 

DO  doubt  tiiat  for  less  money  the  English  family  wiU  live  better. 

I  win  give  his  weekly  budget  directly,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  he 

spea^  69.  on  meat ;  but  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  meat 

6i.  win  buy  in  Nuremberg  and  in  the  cheap  neighbourhoods  of 

London.    In  Germany  the  poor  man's  meat  consists  largely  of 

mmg»  made  of  scraps  the  butchers  cannot  sell  otherwise,  and 

eroi  oi  horse-meat.    His  bread  is  coarse  rye  bread,  his  coffee  is 

addteated,  bis  sugar  is  beet.    Breakfast  consists  of  stale  black 

^lietd  and  washy  coffee,  with  a  little  milk  and  less  sugar.    For 

&oadiere  will  often  be  one  of  the  thick  cheap  soups  made  of 

kotik,  pets,  or  haricot  beans.    A  bit  of  sausage  or  of  coarse  beef 

▼ill  be  cocked  with  it,  when  6$.  a  week  can  be  afforded  for  the 

hntdko^B  bill.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  certain  that  there  are 

fflflBoM  of  poor  folk  in  Grermany  who  do  not  see  meat  for  weeks 

txigetber.    In   Hauptmann's   great   play,   the    starving  weavers 

sre  said  to  kill  a  stray  dog  and  eat  it  when  they  can.    And  in 

ftmzighing  families  of  the  lower  middle  class  I  have  seen  dinners 

piepued  of  soup  and  the  cheaper  vegetables,  or  of  curds,  with 

csnway  seeds.    The  afternoon  meal  will  be  a  slice  of  black  bread 

•gab,  perhaps  with  beer  or  coffee  for  the  older  people,  with  an 

^>pie  for  the  children,  and  for  supper  bread  and  cheese,  or  sausage 

and  beer.    The  weekly  account  for  food  will  then  stand  thus  :  — 

£     s.    d. 

UeU 060 

Milk 009 

Cheese 006 

Bggs 009 

Batter 012 

Bread 020 

Rice,  Potatoes,  Vegetables,  &c 0    2    2 

Sugar 0    0    3J 

Coffee 009 

Froit 006 

Extras,  Cniets,  &c 0    0    1^ 

'ol5~~0 

My  authority  for  this  budget  complains  of  the  high  price  of  sugar 
tod  of  the  small  sum  the  poor  spend  on  it  and  on  eggs  and  milk 

7-2 
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for  their  children.  In  proportion  a  good  deal  is  spent  on  beer,  but 
that  is  not  surprising  in  a  town  where  brewers  allow  each  workman 
seven  litres  free  a  day — 28.  6d.  a  week  would  be  easily  consumed 
in  this  way,  and  according  to  the  statistics  is  an  average  amount 
for  a  family  earning  about  SOs.  For  this  sum  the  German  would 
get  from  twelve  to  fifteen  litres  a  week.  Tobacco  seems  to  come 
naturally  next  to  beer,  and  that  is  to  cost  him  11.  Gs.  a  year.  It 
is  not  much,  but  then  if  he  is  not  fastidious  he  can  buy  seven 
cigars  for  2^d.,  and  tobacco  for  his  long  pipe  at  Id.  the  pound. 

The  allowance  of  61.  for  clothes  is  slightly  higher  than  in  Enj^d, 
but  the  interesting  difference  is  not  in  the  amount  spent  but  in  the 
kind  of  clothes  worn.  An  observant  (German  coming  to  this 
country  is  always  shocked  by  the  tawdry  finery  and  the  unsightly 
rags  of  the  English  lower  classes.  In  Germany  every  man  and 
woman  is  neatly  shod,  and  every  child  is  either  neat  or  baiefooi 
The  women  maJce  little  attempt  to  copy  the  fashions  of  the  more 
prosperous.  They  are  content  with  plidn  warm  skirts  and  shape- 
less jackets  and  blouses.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  greater 
contrast  than  a  maidservant  or  a  flourishing  artisan's  wife  in 
England  and  (Germany  on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  But  the  German 
will  go  to  her  situation,  or  as  bride  to  her  husband's  home,  with 
a  supply  of  linen  and  home-knitted  stockings  that  the  English- 
woman often  lacks. 

For  soap  and  all  other  cleaning  materials  lis.  a  year  is  an 
average  amount  spent.  12«.  6d.  may  be  allowed  for  books  and 
papers.  Education  is  free.  About  169.  6d.  is  spent  on  amuse- 
ments, for  the  poorest  German  will  go  to  a  beer-garden  sometimes, 
or  to  a  cheap  subscription  dance,  to  a  village  fair,  or  to  a  theatre. 
The  men  play  skittles  and  bowls  a  good  deal,  and  many  of  them 
belong  to  choral  societies  that  organise  cheap  pleasure  trips  during 
the  summer  months.  21.  are  now  left  for  all  extras ;  for  fire  insur- 
ance, doctor's  fees,  club  subscriptions,  necessary  repairs,  and 
those  deeds  of  charity  and  generosity  for  which  the  poor  always 
find  ways  and  means.  The  781.  so  hardly  earned  will  have  been 
spent  as  follows  ; — 

Rent 14    6  0 

Taxes 2  13  0 

Fire  and  Light 4    6  0 

Food 39    0  0 

Beer 6  10  0 

Tobacco 16  0 

Carried  forward 68    1  0 
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£     «.  d. 

Brought  forward 68    1  0 

Ootbee 600 

8oap,&o. 0  11  0 

Fftpen^los 0  12  6 

Annuements 0  15  6 

Sztes,  Subscriptions,  Doctors,  &c 2    0  0 


78    0    0 


Meet  people  who  know  both  countries  agree  that  the  artisan 
is  better  off  in  England  than  in  Germany.  He  certainly  earns 
more  and  his  food  is  cheaper.  Less  is  done  to  provide  him  with 
amusement,  but  it  is  in  the  English  nature  to  care  more  about  a 
omfortable  home  than  about  outside  amusements.  The  prosperous 
Eni^  working-man  likes  a  little  house  to  himself,  if  possible  a 
litde  gjuden,  and  plenty  of  cheap  beef  and  mutton  and  white 
bread.  Anyone  who  doubts  that  the  Grerman  is  worse  off  should 
CQoader  the  Grerman's  dinner  of  black  bread  and  lentil  soup  or 
potitoes,  and  then  discover  for  himself  what  the  Yorkshire  farm 
bbomer  requires  in  the  way  of  food.  For  it  must  be  remembered 
that  die  budget  we  have  examined  is  the  budget  of  a  skilled  artisan 
in  M  work  all  the  year  round.  I  have  not  attempted  to  give 
the  budget  of  a  family  starving  on  351.  or  401,  a  year. 

Bat  directly  the  family  income  touches  a  figure  well  above 
want,  life  is  pleasant  in  Germany  because  it  is  simpler,  and  because 
some  of  the  chief  delights  of  life,  fine  music  and  6ne  scenery,  for 
instance,  are  within  easier  reach  than  in  England.  So  that  when 
people  talk  of  '  living  cheaply '  in  Germany,  they  mean  that  they 
wiQ  have  plainer  meals,  and  fewer  servants,  and  poorer  clothes ; 
but,  if  their  tastes  lead  them  that  way,  they  will  nevertheless 
enjoy  life  more  than  they  could  here,  because  they  may  have  the 
mountains  and  the  forest  all  the  summer,  and  the  best  music  in 
the  world  all  the  winter,  on  an  income  that  in  England  would 
just  pay  for  a  suburban  villa  and  a  month  at  Eastbourne. 
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When  once  again  he  hears  the  voice 

Of  umpires  caUing  *  Play/ 
Needs  must  the  veteran's  heart  rejoice 

The  challenge  to  obey : 
He  sees  the  line  of  boundary  flags. 

The  tent,  the  scoring-board, 
And  cannot  credit  that  he  lags 

Superfluous  on  the  sward. 

Though  at  the  one  and  only  game. 

As  all  too  well  he  knows, 
Each  spring  a  certain  loss  of  fame 

The  batting  order  shows  : 
Wherein  the  old  protagonist 

Observes  with  some  surprise 
The  name  that  used  to  head  the  list 

Placed  next  before  the  byes. 

What  then  ?    He  takes  the  thing  to  mean 

That  more  experienced  nerve 
Will  form — should  panic  supervene — 

A  capable  reserve : 
And  when  the  youngsters  fear  and  quake 

He  feels  that  Fate's  command 
Dictates  a  glorious  chance  to  make 

A  long  last-wicket  stand. 

Again,  when  fieldsmen  took  the  field, 

An  epoch  past  and  dim 
Would  see  judicious  captains  yield 

The  new  red  ball  to  him : 
While  now  to  this  distinction  gone 

Succeeds  a  judgment  strange, 
Which  very  rarely  puts  him  on 

Till  sixth  or  seventh  change. 
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Well,  he  can  still  be  happy  while 

He  waits  his  turn  to  bowl, 
And  lay,  with  a  contented  smile, 

This  unction  to  his  soul : 
That  when  the  score  is  mounting  high, 

And  batsmen  work  their  will. 
These  are  the  straits  that  really  try 

And  test  a  bowler's  skill.^ 

Thus,  although  laid  to  all  intent 

And  purpose  on  the  shelf, 
Will  he  extract  from  the  event 

S<nne  solace  for  himself: 
And  if  brief  sojourns  at  the  crease 

His  hopes  of  glory  baulk, 
They  give  long  interludes  of  peace. 

When  he  may  rest^ — and  talk. 

Sheltered  beneath  a  broad-brimmed  hat. 

His  spell  of  fielding  done, 
He  sitSy  as  onc^  old  Kaspar  sat, 

And  gossips  in  the  sun, 
Of  many  a  stout  achievement  wrought 

To  win  enduring  praise, 
Of  fights  which  great  Achilles  fought 

In  more  heroic  days. 

And  ever,  as  his  present  deeds 

Make  less  and  less  for  fame. 
In  those  £Eur-o£F  Elysian  meads 

He  plays  a  finer  game : 
And  ever,  as  his  youth  retreats. 

From  memory's  kindly  stores 
He  gleans  more  splendid  bowling  feats 

And  more  amazing  scores. 

Alfred  Cochrane. 
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HISTORICAL  MYSTERIES. 
BY  ANDREW  LANG. 

VII,    THE  CARDINAL'S  NECKLACE. 

*  Oh,  Nature  and  Thackeray,  which  of  yoa  imitated  the  other !  ^ 
One  inevitably  thinks  of  the  old  question  thus  travestied,  when 
one  reads,  in  the  fifth  edition,  revised  and  augmented,  of  Monsieur 
Funck-Brentano's  '  L'AfEaire  du  Collier,'  ^  the  familiar  story  oi 
Jeanne  de  Valois,  of  Cardinal  Rohan,  and  of  the  fatal  diamond 
necklace.  Jeanne  de  Valois  might  have  sat,  though  she  probably 
did  not,  for^Becky  Sharp.  Her  early  poverty,  her  pride  in  the 
blood  of  Valois,  recall,  Becky's  youth,  and  her  boasts  about  *  the 
blood  of  the  Montmorencys.'  Jeanne  had  her  respectable  friends, 
as  Becky  had  the  Sedleys ;  like  Becky,  she  imprudently  married  a 
heavy,  unscrupulous  young  o£Bicer ;  her  expedients  for  living  on 
nothing  a  year  were  exactiy  those  of  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley ;  her 
personal  charms,  her  fluent  tongue,  her  good  nature,  even,  were 
those  of  that  accomplished  lady.  Finally  she  has  her  Marquis 
of  Stejme  in  the  wealthy,  luxurious  Cardinal  de  Rohan ;  she  robs 
him  to  a  tune  {beyond  the  dreams  of  Becky,  and,  incidentally, 
she  drags  to  the  dust  the  royal  head  of  the  fairest  and  most 
unhappy  of  queens.  Even  now  there  seem  to  be  people  who 
believe  that  Marie  Antoinette  was  guilty,  that  she  cajoled  the 
Cardinal,  and  robbed  him  of  the  diamonds,  fateful  as  the  jewels 
of  Eriphyle. 

That  theory  is  annihilated  by  M.  Funck-Brentano.  But  t^e 
story  is  so  straiigely  complicated ;  the  astuteness  and  the  credulity 
of  the  Cardinal  are  so  oddly  contrasted ;  a  momentary  folly  of  the 
Queen  is  so  astonishing  and  fatal ;  the  general  mismanagement  of 
the  Court  is  so  crazy,  that,  had  we  lived  in  Paris  at  the  moment, 
perhaps  we  could  haxdly  have  believed  the  Queen  to  be  innocent. 
Even  persons  greatiy  prejudiced  in  her  favour  might  well  have  been 
deceived,  and  the  people  '  loveth  to  think  the  worst,  and  is  hardly 
to  be  moved  from  that  opinion,'  as  was  said  of  the  Scottish  public 
at  the  date  of  the  Gowrie  conspiracy. 

>  Hachette,  Paris,  1903.    The  author  has  made  valuable  additions  and  cor- 
rections. 
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in  infideKty  of  Henri  11.  of  France  to  his  wedded  wife,  Catherine 
de  MiAds,  and  the  misplaced  affection  of  Louis  XV.  for  Madame 
da  Bany,  were  the  remote  but  real  causes  that  helped  to  ruin  the 
House  (rf  France.  Without  the  amour  of  Henri  11.,  there  would 
hire  been  no  Jeanne  de  Valois ;  without  the  hope  that  Louis  XV. 
would  stick  at  nothing  to  please  Madame  du  Barry,  the  diamond 
seddaoe  would  never  have  been  woven. 

Henri  H.  loved,  about  1550,  a  lady  named  Nicole  de  Savigny, 

and  by  her  had  a  son,  Henri  de  Saint-Bemy,  whom  he  legitimated. 

Siint-Bemy  was  the  great,  great,  great,  great-grandfather  of  Jeanne 

de  Valois,  the  flower  of  minxes.    Her  father,  a  ruined  man,  dwelt 

in  a  comer  of  the  family  ch&teau,  a  predacious,  poaching,  athletic, 

broken  sdon  of  royalty,  who  drank  and  brawled  with  the  peasants, 

and  Biiried  his  mistress,  a  servant-girl.    Jeanne  was  bom  at  the 

c^^ttoM  of  Fontette,  near  Bar-sur-Aube,  on  April  22,  1756,  and  she 

sodbef  brotiiier  and  little  sister  starved  in  their  mouldering  tower, 

kept  ibre  by  the  charity  of  the  neighbours  and  of  the  cut6,  who 

begpd  dotbee  for  these  descendants  of  kings.    But  their  scutcheon 

^^ifr-ftod  Jeanne  never  forgot  the  fact — argent,  three  fleurs  de  lys 

<^  ooa  Inse  azure.    The  noblesse  of  the  family  was  later  scrutinised 

bf  Ute  fiunoos  d'Hozier  and  pronounced  authentic.    Jeanne,  with 

b(ue  ket,  and  straws  in  her  hair,  is  said  to  have  herded  the  cows, 

A  dvoontrated  indolent  child,  often  beaten  by  her  peasant  mother. 

Wben  her  father  had  eaten  up  his  last  acre,  he  and  the  family 

tumped  to  Paris  in  1760.    As  Jeanne  was  then  but  four  years  old, 

I  doabt  if  ever  she  ^  drove  the  cattle  home,'  as  M.  Funck-Brentano 

finds  lecorded  in  the  MSS.  of  the  advocate  Target,  who  defended 

Jeanne's  victim.  Cardinal  Rohan. 

The  Valois  crew  lived  in  a  village  near  Paris.  Jeanne's  mother 
turned  Jeanne's  father  out  of  doors,  took  a  soldier  in  his  place,  and 
aent  the  child  to  beg  daily  in  the  streets.  '  Pity  a  poor  orphan  ot 
the  hhod  of  Valois,'  she  piped;  'alms,  in  God's  name,  for  two 
oiphans  of  the  blood  of  Valois ! '  When  she  brought  home  little 
sbe  was  cruelly  flogged,  so  she  says,  and  occasionally  she  deviated 
into  tiie  truth.  A  kind  lady,  the  Marquise  de  Boulainvilliers^ 
investigated  her  story,  found  it  true,  and  took  up  the  Valois  orphans. 
'Hie  iricked  mother  went  back  to  Bar-sur-Aube,  which  Jeanne 
^88  to  dazzle  with  her  opulence,  after  she  got  possession  of  the 


By  the  age  of  twenty-one  (1777),  Jeanne  was  a  pretty  enchanting 
gid,  with  a  heart  full  of  greed  and  envy ;  two  years  later  she  and 
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her  sister  fled  from  the  convent  where  her  protectress  had  placed 
them:  a  merry  society  oonrent  it  was.  A  Madame  de  Surmont 
now  gave  them  shelter,  at  Bar-sur-Aube,  and  Jeanne  married,  veiy 
disreputably,  her  heavy  admirer,  La  Motte,  calling  himself  Coimi 
and  to  all  appearance  a  stupid  young  officer  of  the  genia/rmene. 
The  pur  lived  as  such  people  do,  and  again  made  prey  of  Madame 
de  Boulainvilliers,  in  1781,  at  Strasbourg.  The  lady  was  heie  the 
guest  of  the  sumptuous,  vain,  credulous,  but  honourable  Gaidinal 
Bohan,  by  this  time  a  man  of  fifty,  and  the  fanatical  adoier  of 
Cagliostro,  with  his  philosopher's  stone,  his  crystal  gazers,  liis 
seeresses,  his  Egjrptian  mysteries,  and  his  powers  of  healing  diseases, 
and  creating  diamonds  out  of  nothing. 

Cagliostro  doubtless  lowered  the  Cardinal's  moral  and  mental 
tone,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  any  connection  with 
the  great  final  swindle.  In  his  supernormal  gifts  and  graces  the 
Cardinal  did  steadfastly  believe.  Ten  jrears  earlier,  Bohan  had 
blessed  Marie  Antoinette  on  her  entry  into  France,  and  had  been 
ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Maria  Theresa,  the  Empress.  A  sports- 
man who  once  fired  off  1,300  cartridges  in  a  day  (can  this  be  tnie !), 
a  splendid  festive  churchman,  who  bewitched  Vienna,  and  even  the 
Emperor  and  Count  Eaunitz,  by  his  lavish  entertainments,  Bohan 
made  himself  positively  loathed — ^for  his  corrupting  luxury  and  his 
wicked  wit — ^by  the  austere  Empress.  She  procured  Bohan's 
recall,  and  so  worked  on  her  daughter,  Marie  Antoinette,  the  young 
Queen  of  France,  that  the  prelate,  though  Grand  Almoner,  was 
socially  boycotted  by  the  Court,  his  letters  of  piteous  appeal  to  the 
Queen  were  not  even  opened,  and  his  ambitions  to  sway  politics, 
like  a  Tencin  or  a  Fleury,  were  ruined. 

So  here  are  Bohan,  Cagliostro^  and  Jeanne  all  brought  acquainted. 
The  Cardinal  (and  this  is  one  of  the  oddest  features  in  the  affair) 
was  to  come  to  believe  that  Jeanne  was  the  Queen's  most  intimate 
friend,  and  could  and  would  make  his  fortune  with  her ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  he  was  actually  relieving  her  by  littie  tips  of  from 
two  to  five  louis !  This  he  was  doing,  even  after,  confiding  in 
Jeanne,  he  handed  to  her  the  diamond  necklace  for  the  Queen, 
and,  as  he  believed,  had  himself  a  solitary  midnight  interview  with 
her  Majesty.  If  Jeanne  was  so  great  with  the  Queen  as  Bohan 
supposed,  how  could  Jeanne  abo  be  in  need  of  small  charities? 
Bohan  was  a  man  of  the  world.  His  incredible  credulity  seems 
a  fact  so  impossible  to  accept  that  it  was  not  accepted  by  public 
opinion.    The  Queen,  people  could  not  but  argue,  must  have  taken 
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iisenonnoas  gifts,  and  then  lobbed  and  denounced  hinL  With  the 
CMS  b^iB  oar  eyes  of  Madame  Humbert,  who  swindled  scores  of 
iiid-headed  financiezs  by  the  flimsiest  fables,  we  can  no  longer 
dean  the  oredali^  of  the  CSardinal  incredible,  even  though  lie 
c&played  on  occasion  a  sharpness  almost  as  miraculous  as  his 
stapidity. 

Rohan  conferred  a  few  small  ferours  on  Jeanne ;  her  audacity 

was  as  great  as  that  of  Madame  Humbert,  and,  late  in  1781,  she 

tstobfished  herself  both  at  Paris  and  in  Versailles.    The  one  card 

in  hex  hand  was  the  blood  of  the  Valois,  and,  for  long,  she  could  not 

play  it  to  luiy  purpose.    Her  claims  were  too  old  and  musty.    If  a 

lady  of  the  name  of  Stewart  were  to  appear  to-day,  able  to  prove 

that  she  was  of  royal  blood,  as  being  descended  from  Francis, 

Ead  of  Bothwell,  who  used  to  kidnap  James  VI.,  was  forfeited, 

and  died  in  exile  about  1620,  she  could  not  reasonably  expect  to  be 

fKx&idy  cbenshed  and  comforted  by  our  royal  family.     Now 

Jeanne's  claims  were  no  better,  and  no  nearer,  in  1781,  than  those 

of  our  supposed  Stewart  adventuress  in  1904.    But  Jeanne  was 

sai^gmDe.    Something  must  be  done,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  for  the 

Uood  of  tiie  Yalois.    She  must  fasten  on  her  great  relations,  the 

topi  funily.     By  1783  Jeanne  was  pawning  her  furniture  and 

diniDg  at  tiie  expense  of  her  young  admirers,  or  of  her  servants, 

lor;  somehow,  they  were  attached  to  a  mistress  who  did  not  pay 

their  wages.    She  bought  goods  on  her  credit  as  a  countess,  and  sold 

them  on  the  same  day.    She  fainted  in  the  crowd  at  Versailles,  and 

Ifadamft  Elisabeth  sent  her  a  few  louis,  and  had  her  tiny  pension 

doubled.    Jeanne  fainted  again  under  the  eyes  of  the  Queen»  who 

never  noticed  her. 

Her  game  was  to  persuade  small  suitors  that  she  could  get 
them  what  they  wiuited  by  her  backstairs  influence  with  her  royal 
oooain ;  she  had  a  lover,  Betaux  de  Villette,  who  was  an  expert 
ferger,  and  by  April  1784,  rdying  on  his  skill,  she  began  to  hint  to 
Rohan  that  she  could  win  for  him  the  Queen's  forgiveness.  Her 
Majesty  had  seen  her  faint,  and  had  been  full  of  kindness.  Nothing 
should  be  refused  to  the  interesting  daughter  of  the  Valois.  Letters 
from  the  Queen  to  Jeanne,  forged  by  Villette  on  paper  stamped 
with  blue  fieurs  de  lys^  were  laid  before  the  eyes  of  the  infetuated 
prelate.  Gillette  later'confessed  to  his  forgeries ;  all  confessed ;  but 
as  aU  recanted  their  confessions,  this  did  not  impress  the  public. 
The  letters  proved  that  the  Queen  was  relenting,  as  regarded 
Bohan.    Cagliostro  confirmed  the  fact.    At  a  stance  in  Bohan's 
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house,  he  introduced  a  niece  of  Jeanne's  husband,  a  giil  of  fifteen, 
who  played  the  part  of  crystal  gazer,  and  saw,  in  the  crystal^  what- 
ever Cagliostro  told  her  to  see.  All  was  favourable  to  the  wishes  of 
Rohan,  who  was  as  easy  of  belief  as  any  spiritlialist,  being  entirely 
dominated  by  the  Neapolitan,  who,  none  tihie  less,  knew  nothing  of 
the  great  final  ootip,  despite  his  clairvoyance. 

So  far,  in  the  summer  of  1784,  the  great  diamond  fraud  had  not 
risen  into  Jeanne's  consciousness.  Her  aim  was  merely  to  con- 
vince the  Cardinal  that  she  could  win  for  him  the  Queen's  favour, 
and  then  work  upon  his  gratitude.  It  was  in  July  1784  that 
Jeanne's  husband  made  the  acquaintance  of  Marie  Laguay,  a  pietty 
and  good-humoured  but  quite  'unfortunate'  yoimg  woman— 
'  the  height  of  honesty  and  dissoluteness ' — ^who  might  be  met  in 
public  gardens,  chaperoned  solely  by  a  nice  little  boy.  Jeanne  de 
Valois  was  not  of  a  jealous  temperament.  Mademoiselle  Lagnay 
was  the  friend  of  her  husband,  the  tawdry  Count.  For  Jeanne 
that  was  enough.  She  invited  the  young  lady  to  her  house,  and 
by  her  royal  fantasy  created  her  Baronne  Gay  d'Oliva  (Fotot,  an 
easy  anagram). 

She  presently  assured  the  Baronne  that  the  Queen  desired  h» 
collaboration  in  a  practical  joke ;  her  Majesty  would  pay  £600  for 
the  freak.  This  is  the  Baronne's  own  version ;  her  innocence,  she 
averred,  readily  believed  that  Marie  Antoinette  desired  her  assist- 
ance. 

'  You  are  only  asked  to  give,  some  evening,  a  note  and  a  rose, 
to  a  great  lord,  in  an  alley  of  the  gardens  of  Versailles.  My  husband 
will  bring  you  thither  to-morrow  evening.' 

Jeanne  later  confessed  that  the  Baronne  really  was  stupid 
enough  to  be  quite  satisfied  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  jest. 

Judged  by  their  portraits,  d'OUva,  who  was  to  personate  tiie 
Queen,  in  an  interview  with  the  Cardinal,  was  not  at  all  like  Marie 
Antoinette.  Her  short,  round,  buxom  face  bears  no  resemblance 
to  the  long  and  noble  outlines  of  the  features  of  the  Queen.  But 
both  women  were  fair,  and  of  figures  not  dissimilar.  On  August  U, 
1784,  Jeanne  dressed  up  d'Oliva  in  the  chemise  or  gcMlle,  the  very 
simple  white  blouse  which  Marie  Antoinette  Wears  in  the  contem- 
porary portrait  by  Madame  Vig^e-Lebrun,  a  portrait  exhibited  at 
the  Salon  of  1783.  The  ladies,  with  La  Motte,  then  dined  at  the 
best  restaurant  in  Versailles,  and  went  out  into  the  park.  The 
sky  was  heavy,  without  moon  or  starlight,  and  they  walked  into 
the  sombre  mass  of  the  Grove  of  Venus,  so  styled  from  a  statue  of 
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Ae  goddess  which  was  never  actually  placed  there.  Nothing 
coqU  be  d^cer  than  the  thicket  below  the  sullen  sky. 

i  shadow  of  a  man  appeared :  Vous  voUd, !  said  the  Count,  and 
tte  shadow  departed.  It  was  Villette,  the  forger  of  the  Queen's 
fetters^  the  lover  and  accompUce  of  Jeanne  de  Valois. 

Then  the  gravel  of  a  path  crackled  under  the  feet  of  three  men. 
Que  approached,  heavily  cloaked.  D'Oliva  was  left  alone,  a  rose 
fen  from  her  hand,  she  had  a  letter  in  her  pocket  which  she  forgot 
to  give  to  the  cloaked  man,  who  knelt,  and  kissed  the  skirt  of  her 
dreoB.  She  mormured  something ;  the  cloaked  Cardinal  heard,  or 
thought  he  heard,  her  say :  ^  You  may  hope  that  the  past  is  for- 

gOClNL 

Another  shadow  flitted  past,  whispering:  ^ Quick!  Quick! 
Gome  on !    Here  are  Madame  and  Madame  d' Artois ! ' 

They  dispersed.  Later  the  Cardinal  recognised  the  whispering 
diadov  that  fled  by,  in  Villette,  the  forger.  How  could  he  recog- 
aise  t  faigitive  shade,  vaguely  beheld  in  a  dark  wood,  on  a  sultry 
and  stidess  night  ?  If  he  mistook  the  girl  d'Oliva  for  the  Queen, 
whal  IB  Us  recognition  of  the  shadow  worth  ? 

Hie  ecHispirators  had  a  joUy  supper,  and  one  Beugnot,  a  friend 
of  Jesane,  not  conscious  of  the  plot,  escorted  the  Baronne  d'Otiva 
beck  to  her  rooms  in  Paris. 

The  trick,  the  Ixansparent  trick  was  played,  and  Jeanne  could 
eztnct  from  the  Cardinal  what  money  she  wanted,  in  the  name  of 
Ae  Que^  that  gave  him  a  rose  in  the  Orove  of  Venus.  Letters 
from  the  Queen  were  administered  at  intervals  by  Jeanne,  and  the 
prdate  never  dreamed  of  comparing  them  with  the  authentic  hand- 
wntoog  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

We  naturally  ask  ourselves,  was  Rohan  in  love  with  the  daughter 
of  the  Valois  ?  Does  his  passion  account  for  his  blindness  ?  Most 
authors  have  beUeved  what  Jeanne  later  proclaimed,  that  she  was 
the  Cardinal's  mistress.  This  the  divine  steadily  denied.  There 
was  no  diadow  of  proof  that  they  were  even  on  familiar  terms, 
except  a  number  of  erotic  letters,  which  Jeanne  showed  to  a  friend, 
Beugnot,  saying  that  they  were  from  the  Cardinal,  and  then  burned. 
The  Cardinal  beUeved  all  things,  in  short,  and  verified  nothing,  ih 
obedience  to  his  dominating  idea — ^the  recovery  of  the  Queen's 
good  graces. 

Meanwhile,  Jeanne  drew  on  him  for  large  sums,  which  the 
Queen,  she  said,  needed  for  acts  of  charity.  It  was  proved  that 
Jeanne  instantly  invested  the  money  in  her  own  name,  bought 
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a  large  house  with  another  loan,  and  filled  it  with  splendid  fomitare. 
She  was  as  extravagant  as  she  was  greedy ;  aUeni  appetens,  m 
profusa. 

The  Cardinal  was  in  Alsace,  at  his  bishopric,  when,  in  November- 
December  1784,  Jeanne  was  brooght  acquainted  with  the  jewellers, 
Bohmer  and  Bassenge,  who  could  not  find  a  customer  for  their 
enormous  and  very  hideous  necklace  of  diamonds,  left  on  their 
hands  by  the  death  of  Louis  XV.  The  European  Courts  were  poor ; 
Marie  Antoinette  had  again  and  again  refused  to  purchase  a  bauble 
like  a  ^  comforter '  made  of  precious  stones,  or  to  accept  it  from  the 
King.  *  We  have  more  need  of  a  ship  of  war,'  she  said,  and  would 
not  buy  though  the  jeweller  fell  on  his  knees  and  threatened  to 
drown  himself.  There  were  then  no  American  millionaires,  and  the 
thickest  and  ugliest  of  necklaces  was  ^  eating  its  head  off,'  for  the 
stones  had  been  bought  with  borrowed  money. 

In  the  jewellers  Jeanne  found  new  victims ;  they,  too,  believed 
in  her  credit  with  the  Queen ;  they,  too,  asked  no  questions,  and 
held  that  she  could  find  them  a  purchaser.  Jeanne  imposed  on 
them  thus,  while  the  Cardinal  was  still  in  Alsace.  He  arrived  at 
Paris  in  January  1785.  He  learned,  from  Jeanne,  that  the  Queen 
wished  him  to  deal  for  her  with  the  jewellers !  She  would  pay  the 
price,  the  £60,000,  by  quarterly  instalments. 

The  Cardinal  could  believe  that  the  Queen,  who,  as  he  supposed, 
had  given  him  a  darkling  interview,  would  entrust  him  with  such 
a  commission,  for  an  article  which  she  had  notoriously  refused. 
But  there  is  a  sane  spot  in  every  man's  mind,  and,  on  examining 
the  necklace  (January  24,  1785),  he  said  that  it  was  in  very  poor 
taste.  However,  as  the  Queen  wanted  to  wear  it  at  a  ceremony  on 
February  2,  he  arranged  the  terms,  and  became  responsible  for  the 
money.  His  guarantee  was  a  document  produced  by  Jeanne, 
and  signed  *  Marie  Antoinette  de  France.'  As  Cagliostro  pointed 
out  to  Bohan  later,  too  late,  the  Queen  could  not  possibly  use  thifl 
signature.  Neither  the  prelate  nor  the  tradesmen  saw  the  manifest 
absurdity.  Rohan  carried  the  necklace  to  Jeanne,  who  gave  it  to 
the  alleged  messenger  of  the  Queen.  Rohan  only  saw  the  sUhauetie 
of  this  man,  in  a  dusky  room,  through  a  glass  door,  but  he  later 
declared  that  in  him  he  recognised  the  fleeting  shade  who  whispered 
the  warning  to  fly,  in  the  dark  Grove  of  Venus.  It  was  Villette,  th« 
forger. 

Naturally  people  asked,  *  If  you  could  not  tell  the  Queen  from 
Mile.  d'Oliva  when  you  kissed  her  robe  in  the  grove,  how  could  you 
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noojpiiae,  through  a  dim  glass  door,  (he  man  of  whom  you  had  only 
enght  a  glimpse  as  a  fleeting  shadow  ?  If  you  are  so  clever,  why, 
j^  wa9  the  Qaeen  whom  you  met  in  the  wood.  You  cannot  have 
been  mistakeii  in  her.' 

These  obvious  arguments  told  against  the  Queen  as  well  as 
against  the  Oardinal. 

The  Queen  did  not  wear  the  jewels  at  the  feast  for  which  she 

had  wanted  them.    Strange  to  say,  she  never  wore  them  at  all,  to 

the  soiprise  of  the  vendors  and  of  the  Cardinal.    The  necklace 

was,  in  fact,  hastily  cut  to  pieces  with  a  blunt  heavy  knife,  in 

Jeamie's  house ;  her  husband  crossed  to  England,  and  sold  many 

stones,  and  bartered  more  for  all  sorts  of  trinkets,  to  Gray,  of  New 

Bond  Street,  and  Jeffreys,  of  Piccadilly.  ViUette  had  already  been 

UKstod  witii  his  pockets  full  of  diamonds,  but  the  luck  of  the 

Houae  of  Yalois,  and  the  astuteness  of  Jeanne,  procured  his  release. 

So  tiie  diamonds  were,  in  part, '  dumped  down '  in  England ;  many 

wem  ioept  by  the  La  Mottes ;  and  Jeanne  paid  some  pressing  debts 

ffi  diamonds. 

The  happy  pair,  with  six  carriages,  a  stud  of  horses,  silver  plate 
of  great  value,  and  diamonds  glittering  on  many  portions  of  their 
laimeut,  now  went  off  to  astonish  their  old  biends  at  Bar-sur- 
Aube.  The  inventories  of  their  possessions  read  like  pages  out  of 
'The  Arabian  Nights.'  All  went  merrily,  till,  at  a  great  ecclesi- 
astical feast,  among  her  friends  the  aristocracy,  on  August  17, 
1785,  Jeanne  learned  that  the  Cardinal  had  been  arrested  at 
VerBailles,  in  full  pontificals,  when  about  to  celebrate  the  Mass. 
She  ruflhed  from  table,  fled  to  Yersaiiles,  and  burned  her  papers. 
She  would  not  fly  to  England;  she  hoped  to  brazen  out  the  affair. 
The  arrest  of  the  Cardinal  was  caused  thus  :  On  July  12,  1785, 
the  jeweller,  Bdhmer,  went  to  Versailles  with  a  letter  of  thanks  to 
the  Queen,  dictated  by  Bohan.  The  date  for  the  payment  of  the 
first  instalment  had  arrived,  nothing  had  been  paid,  a  reduction 
in  pdoe  had  been  suggested  and  accepted.  Bohmer  gave  the  letter 
of  thanks  to  the  Queen,  but  the  Controller  Greneral  entered,  and 
Bohmer  withdrew,  without  waiting  for  a  reply.  The  Queen  pre- 
9SDtij  read  the  letter  of  thanks,  could  not  understand  it,  and  sent 
f  ^e  jeweller,  who  had  gone  home.  Marie  Antoinette  thought 
I  vuB  probably  mad,  certainly  a  bore,  and  burned  his  note  before 
t     lyes  of  Madame  Oampan. 

Tell  the  man,  when  you  next  see  him,  that  I  do  not  want 
d      -^nds,  and  shall  never  buy  any  more.' 
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Fatal  folly !  Had  the  Queen  insisted  on  seeing  Bohmer,  all 
would  have  been  cleaied  up,  and  her  innocence  established. 
Bohmer's  note  spoke  of  the  lecent  anangements,  of  the  jeweller's 
joy  that  the  greatest  of  queens  possesses  the  handsomest  of  neck* 
laces — ^and  Marie  Antoinette  asked  no  questions ! 

Jeanne  now  (August  3)  did  a  great  stroke.  She  told  Baasenge 
that  the  Queen's  guarantee  to  the  Cardinal  was  a  forgery.  She 
calculated  that  the  Cardinal,  to  escape  the  scandal,  would  shield 
her,  would  sacrifice  himself  and  pay  the  £60,000. 

But  the  jewellers  dared  not  carry  the  news  to  the  Cardinal 
They  went  to  Madame  Campan,  who  said  that  they  had  beea 
gulled :  the  Queen  had  never  received  the  jewels.  Still,  they  did 
not  tell  the  Cardinal.  Jeanne  now  sent  Villette  out  of  the  way,  to 
Qeneva,  and  on  August  4  Bassenge  asked  the  Cardinal  whether  he 
was  sure  that  the  man  who  was  to  carry  the  jewels  to  the  Queen 
had  been  honest  ?  A  pleasant  question !  The  Cardinal  kept  up 
his  courage ;  aU  was  well,  he  could  not  be  mistaken.  Jeanne, 
with  cunning  audacity,  did  not  fly:  she  went  to  her  splendid  home 
at  Bar-sur-Aube. 

Villette  was  abeady  out  of  reach;  d'Oliva,  with  her  latest  lover, 
was  packed  off  to  Brussels;  there  was  no  proof  against  Jeanne; 
her  own  flight  would  have  been  proof,  l^e  Cardinal  could  not 
denounce  her ;  he  had  insulted  the  Queen  by  supposing  that  she 
gave  him  a  lonely  midnight  tryst,  a  matter  of  high  treason ;  the 
Cardinal  could  not  speak.  He  consulted  Cagliostro.  ^  The  guaran- 
tee is  forged,'  said  the  sage ;  '  the  Queen  could  not  sign  "  Msrie 
Antoinette  de  France."  Throw  yourself  at  the  King's  feet,  and 
confess  aU.'  The  wretched  Bohan  now  compared  the  Queen's 
forged  notes  to  him  with  authentic  letters  of  hers  in  the  possession 
of  his  family.  The  forgery  was  conspicuous,  but  he  did  not  follow 
the  advice  of  Cagliostro.  On  August  12,  the  Queen  extracted  the 
whole  facts,  as  far  as  known  to  them,  from  the  jewellers.  On 
August  15,  the  day  of  the  Assumption,  when  the  Cardinal  was  to 
celebrate,  the  King  asked  him :  '  My  cousin,  what  is  this  tale  of 
a  diamond  necklace  bought  by  you  in  the  name  of  the  Queen  ? ' 

The  unhappy  man,  unable  to  speak  coherently,  was  allowed  to 
write  the  story,  in  fifteen  lines. 

*  How  could  you  beheve,'  asked  the  Queen  with  angry  eyes, 
^  that  I,  who  have  not  spoken  to  you  for  eight  years,  entrusted  you 
with  this  commission  ? ' 

How  indeed  could  he  believe  it  ? 
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He  offered  to  pay  for  the  jewels.  The  thing  might  still  have 
km  hushed  up.  The  King  is  blamed,  first  for  publicly  arresting 
Bohan  as  he  did,  an  enormous  scandal;  next  for  handing  over  the 
esse,  for  public  trial,  to  the  Parlement,  the  hereditary  foes  of  the 
Cburi.  Frfiteau  de  Saint-Just,  one  of  the  Bar,  cried :  MTHiat  a 
txiomph  for  Liberal  ideas!  A  Cardinal  a  thief!  The  Queen 
im]^cated !    Mud  on  the  crosier  and  the  sceptre ! ' 

He  had  his  whack  of  Liberal  ideas,  for  he  was  guillotined  on 
June  14, 1794  I 

Kings  and  queens  are  human  beings.    They  like  a  fair  and  open 

tnaL    Mary  StuiM  asked  for  it  in  vain,  from  the  Estatesof  Scotiand 

and  from  Elizabeth.   Charles  I.  asked  for  public  trial  in  vain,  bom 

^  Estates  of  Scotland,  at  the  time  of  the  unsohred  puzzle  of  *  The 

bodrnt.*    Louis  Xvl.  and  Marie  Antoinette  had  the  publicity 

they  wanted ;  to  their  undoing.    The  Parlement  was  to  acquit 

Rdkaa  of  tiie  theft  of  the  necklace  (a  charge  which  Jeanne  tried  to 

npfcti  by  a  subplot  of  romantic  complexity),  and  that  acquittal 

wai  jmt    But  nothing  was  said  of  the  &ttsJ  insult  which  he  had 

dealt  to  the  Queen.     YiUette,  who  had  forged  the  royal  name, 

wai  neiely  exiled,  left  free  to  publish  &ttal  calumnies  abroad, 

t&oogh  hi^  treason,  as  times  went,  was  about  the  measure  of  his 

mme.    €(ay  d*OUva,  whose  personation  of  the  Queen  also  verged 

on  treason,  was  merely  acquitted  with  a  recommendation  *  not  to 

do  it  again.'    Pretty,  a  young  mother,  and  profoundly  dissolute, 

die  was  the  darling  of  Liberal  and  sensible  hearts. 

Jeanne  de  YaloiB,  indeed,  was  whipped  and  branded,  but 
Jeanne,  in  public  opinion,  was  the  scapegoat  of  a  cruel  princess, 
and  aD  tiie  mud  was  thrown  on  the  face  of  the  guiltless  Queen. 
The  friends  of  Rohan  were  all  the  clergy,  all  the  many  nobles  of 
Uf  iDnstzious  house,  all  the  courtly  foes  of  the  Queen  (who  began, 
by  the  basest  cahimnies,  the  ruin  tiiat  the  people  achieved),  all  the 
blends  of  Liberal  ideas,  who  soon,  like  Fr6teau  de  Saint- Just,  had 
DHoe  of  Liberalism  than  they  liked. 

These  were  the  results  which  the  King  obtained  by  offering  to 
the  Cardinal  his  choice  between  the  royal  verdict  and  tiiat  of 
the  public  Court  of  Justice.  Rohan  said  that,  if  the  King  would 
pronounce  him  innocent,  he  would  prefer  to  abide  by  the  royal 
decision.  He  was  innocent  of  all  but  being  a  presumptuous  fool ; 
the  King  might,  even  now,  have  recognised  the  fact.  Mud  would 
have  been  thrown,  but  not  all  the  poached  filth  of  the  streets  of 
Paris.  On  the  other  hand,  had  Louis  withheld  the  case  from 
vou  xvn.— HO.  97,  vs.  8 
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public  trial,  we  might  still  be  doubtful  of  the  Queen's  innocence. 
Napoleon  acknowledged  it:  'The  Queen  was  innocent,  and  to 
make  her  innocence  the  moie  public,  she  wished  the  Parlement  to 
be  the  judge.  The  result  was  that  she  was  taken  to  be  guilty.' 
Napoleon  thought  that  the  King  should  have  taken  the  case  into 
his  own  hand.  This  might  have  been  wisdom  for  the  day,  but  not 
for  securing  the  verdict  of  posterity.  The  pyramidal  documents 
of  the  process,  still  in  existence,  demonstrate  the  guilt  of  the  La 
Hottes  and  their  accomplices  at  every  step,  and  prove  the  stainless 
character  of  the  Queen. 

La  Hotte  could  not  be  caught.  He  had  fled  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  lived  with  an  aged  Italian  teacher  of  languages.  This 
worthy  man  o£Eered  to  sell  him  for  £10,000,  and  a  pretty  plot  was 
arranged  by  the  French  ambassador  to  drug  La  Motte,  put  him  on 
board  a  coUier  at  South  Shields,  and  carry  him  to  France.  But  the 
old  Italian  lost  heart,  and,  after  getting  £1,000  out  of  the  French 
Government  in  advance,  deemed  it  more  prudent  to  share  the  money 
with  the  Count.  Perhaps  the  Count  invented  the  whole  strata- 
gem ;  it  was  worthy  of  the  husband  and  pupil  of  Jeanne  de  Yalds. 
That  poor  lady's  cause  was  lost  when  ViUette  and  Qaj  d'OIi^a 
were  brought  back  across  the  frontier,  confessed,  and  corroborated 
each  other's  stories.  Yet  she  made  a  wonderfully  good  fight,  chang- 
ing her  whole  defence  into  another  as  plausible  and  futile,  before 
the  very  eyes  of  the  Court,  and  doing  her  best  to  ruin  Rohan  as 
a  thief,  and  Cagliostro  as  the  forger  of  the  Queen's  guarantee.  The 
bold  Neapolitan  was  acquitted,  but  compelled  to  leave  the  country, 
and  attempt  England,  where  the  phlegmatic  islanders  trusted  him 
no  more  than  they  trusted  Madame  Humbert.  We  expended  oar 
main  capital  of  credulity  on  Titus  Oates  and  Bedloe,  and  the 
warming-pan  lie — our  imaginative  innocence  being  most  accessible 
in  the  region  of  religion.  The  French  are  more  open  to  the  appeal 
of  romance,  and  to  dissolute  honesty  in  the  person  of  Miss  Gray 
d'Oliva,  to  injured  innocence  as  represented  by  Jeanne  de  Valois. 
That  class  of  rogues  suits  a  gay  people,  while  we  are  well  mated 
with  such  a  seductive  divine  as  Dr.  Oates. 
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Ite  year  1903  saw  the  completion  of  an  enterprise  which  in 
iDort  years,  when  men  were  not  too  busy  thinking  of  other  things, 
would  surely  have  attracted  more  attention  than  it  has.  A  firesh 
reooni  has  been  made.  A  railway  refreshment  room,  and  a  very 
good  one  moreover,  is  to  be  found  farther  north  of  the  Arctic 
Gmsle  than  it  has  ever  been  found  before.  And  an  age  which  lives  on 
leoords,  and  which  can  console  itself  for  the  unparalleled  discom- 
fint  of  the  past  rainy  season  by  the  reflection  that  no  one  living 
has  ever  been  quite  so  wet  and  miserable  before,  owes  it  to  itself 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  Arctic  Bailway .  In  the  July  of  last 
jfear,  King  Oscar  of  Sweden  formally  opened  for  passenger  traffic 
«4t  had  been  informally  opened  so  &r  back  as  November  1902 — 
the  portion  of  the  line  which  runs  firom  G-ellivara,  in  Swedish 
Lapland,  across  the  divide  to  its  terminus  at  Narvik  in  Norway, 
on  the  Ofoten  Fjord.  The  line  from  GFellivaia  downwards  to 
Lolea,  at  the  head  of  the  Oulf  of  Bothnia,  had  been  working  since 
1887,  and  the  Ghreat  Northern  line  firom  Stockholm  up  the 
Bothnian  coast  had  been  completed  piece  by  piece,  till  it  reached 
ttie  Gellivara  branch  at  Boden.  The  ingenious  traveller  who 
prefieirs  land  to  water  can  now  contrive  to  reach  these  Arctic 
lepflna  with  no  more  serious  sea  passage — there  is  one  which  is 
kmger,  bat  in  smooth  water,  firom  Kiel  to  Korsoer — ^than  the 
Dover  to  Calais  crossing. 

The  Arctic  region,  however,  through  which  this  railway 
passes,  I  must  caution  the  tourist  who  is  in  search  of  something 
exciting,  is  by  no  means  the  inhospitable  icenslad  afiair  which  it 
soimds.  The  truth  is^  that  in  Europe  the  Arctic  Circle  is  a  little 
MX  of  a  firaud.  Except  in  winter,  the  districts  of  Sweden  and 
Nflorvay  are,  though  somewhat  rugged  and  infertile,  especially  in 
the  high  fjeld,  anything  but  icy.  The  man  who  wants  ice  and 
i  V  in  any  quantity  in  summer  will  have  to  make  troublesome 
j  meys  to  get  to  %  and  he  will  find  a  great  deal  more  of  it,  and 
1  e  easily,  in  Switzerland,  the  Tyrol,  or  Spain.  And  the  making 
(  bis  railway,  though  very  interesting,  is  not  the  achievement 
1     »h  a  similar  undertaking  would  be  in  Asia  or  America.     It  is 
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rather  on  account  of  its  commercial  importance,  and  as  I  ventars 
to  think  and  shall  presently  try  to  show,  because  of  its  possible 
future  bearing  on  tibie  political  map  of  Europe,  that  the  Arctio 
Railway  will  hereafter  take  its  place  among  the  interesting 
highways  of  the  world. 

The  line  owes  its  existence  in  the  first  instance  to  the  presence 
of  deposits  of  iron  ore,  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Swedish  Lapland, 
of  extraordinary  richness.  Without  becoming  too  statistical,  I 
may  mention  that  the  '  Malmberg '  or  ore  mountain  of  Gellivaia 
yields  annually  something  like  a  million  tons  of  iron  ore  which 
contains  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent,  of  pure  metal.  Richer  still  ifl 
the  deposit  of  Luossovaara  at  Kiiruna,  where  the  ore  is  quarried 
direct  from  a  hill  over  3,000  feet  high,  and  is  even  of  better 
quality  than  that  of  G-ellivara.  The  quantity  of  ironstone  in  this 
hill  has  been  estimated  at  nearly  250,000,000  tons,  and  nov 
that  the  line  is  open  to  the  sea  it  is  proposed  to  make  this 
mountain  disappear  at  the  rate  of  1,500,000  tons  a  year.  If  this 
takes  place,  the  world  will  be  presented  in  150  years  with  a 
demonstration  of  the  kind  which  it  can  best  appreciate,  that 
capital,  if  not  fedth,  can  remove  mountains. 

A  great  deal  might  be  written  of  the  history  of  the  line  since 
its  commencement,  and  a  great  many  statistics  might  be  added, 
which,  however,  my  readers  may  prefer  to  take  as  read.  It  may 
be  enough  to  say  that  the  original  line  from  Gellivara  to  Lalea 
was  built  by  an  English  company  between  the  years  1884  and 
1887,  and  out  of  their  ill-starred  intermittent  records  one  may 
quote  one  interesting  fact  as  going  to  prove  that  the  engineering 
difficulties  were  by  no  means  serious — ^namely,  that  in  the  summer 
of  1886,  below  Gellivaia,  the  line  was  built  and  the  rails  were 
laid  at  the  astonishing  rate  of  one  kilometre  each  working  day. 
You  may  count  the  hours,  of  course,  of  a  working  day  in  fall 
summer  at  eighteen  to  twenty-two.  That  same  English  company— 
who,  by  the  way,  had  succeeded  to  an  irregular  service  of  reindeer 
sledges  and  ponies — ^went  the  way  of  many  companies,  and  for  a 
time  all  work  ceased  on  the  promised  line.  But  in  1896  the 
Swedish  Government  commenced  operations  with  a  will.  The 
line  was  carried  northwards  to  Kiiruna  and  thence  to  the  southern 
shores  of  Lake  Tom6,  and  thence  in  a  westerly  direction  to  the 
Norwegian  Sea. 

The  scenery  through  which  this  northern  line  from  Boden  to 
Narvik  passes  is,  it  must  be  frankly  owned,  somewhat  disappointmg. 
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h  k  the  duty  of  the  engineer  to  select  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
ad  ^ny  admirably  has  he  done  it :  in  this  instance  the  said  Une 
leads  naturally  over  the  enormons  'Myr'  peat-moors  and  mosses 
which  abotind  eyeiywhere  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 
These  are  commonly  nnited,  or  separated,  by  vast  tiacts  of  forest 
knd,  and  here  again  the  Une,  naturally,  skirts  the  low-lying  and 
less  bccken  edges  of  the  wood.    There  is  no  reason  for  challenging 
the  iner  features  of  Lapland  scenery  by  attacking  mountains 
which  can  easily  be  avoided.    And  the  traveller  who  runs  up  the 
lise  with  the  idea  that  he  will  thereby  see  the  true  beauty  of  the 
coantry,  or  indeed  learn  the  secrets  of  Lapland,  will  be  seriously 
nklad*    He  will  not  see  nor  learn  half  so  much  as  if  he  should 
^Urt  bam  the  Norwegian  side,  on  any  of  the  routes  that  lead 
waxm  the  divide  to  the  Swedish  side,  and  make  his  way  thence 
Oft fiwt  or  by  boat.    The  traveUer  byrail  will,in  £Bu^,be  surprised 
tabid  how  very  little  the  Arctic  portion  of  his  route  differs  fix>m 
anything  which  he  has  seen  in  his  upward  journey  from  Stockholm, 
meftj  of  course,  that  habitable  spots  are  few  and  £&r  between, 
ind  iSuming  land  such  as  he  has  seen  in  the  south  wholly 
wasting.    Otherwise  the  general  character  of  forest  and  moor- 
land is  monotonously  similar,  merely  becoming  more  poverty- 
itricken  as  one  advances  to  the  Polar  Circle.    The  finest  part  of 
the  leenery  of  Liner  Lapland  lies  nearly  all  the  time  £&r  away  to 
the  east,  and  is  visible  only  here  and  there  in  feint  blue  masses, 
with  an  occasional  cap  of  pure  white  snow  above  it,  as  the  train 
paMws  through  the  gap  made  in  the  landscape  by  one  of  the 
many  rivers  which  the  line  has  to  cross.    The  finest  part  of  the 
journey  b^;ins  after  the  train  has  left  Kiiruna,  and  makes  the 
bead  westwards  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Tom^.    This 
IB  a  really  beautiful  bit  of  travelling,  especially  in  September,  when 
the  dwarf  birch  and  krokeboer  have  turned  crimson  and  russet 
and  gold,  carpeting  the  whole  sweep  of  the  great  desolate  moor- 
faoftds,  till  they  meet  the  deep  blue  of  the  fer-off  mountains.    The 
finest  spot  on  the  line  is  perhaps  the  Gorge  of  Abisko,  at  no  great 
diataace  from  the  frontier.    A  morning  spent  here,  with  the 
storms  sweeping  across  the  great  lake  below,  gave  one  a  feast  of 
odomrwhich  cannot  easily  be  forgotten.    Half  an  hour  or  so  after 
one  has  left  the  place  on  the  journey  westwards  one  finds  oneself 
among  the  treeless  desolations  of  the  higher  Qeld  which  divides 
Sweden  from  Norway. 

But  if  the  SwecUsh  part  of  the  Lulea-Ofoten  Railway  is  less 
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beantiful  than  many  other  portions  of  internal  Lapland,  on  fh< 
other  hand,  the  Norwegian  portion  of  the  line,  which  winds  ronnc 
and  ronnd  the  precipitous  cliffs  of  the  Ofoten  Fjord,  is  as  magm- 
ficent  as  anything  in  Norway.  The  man  who  is  in  search  of  e 
new  sensation  might  do  worse  than  perform  this  journey,  as  the 
writer  did,  in  the  brake-van  of  a  metal  train.  And  if  a  conpling- 
chain  should  break  at  certain  points  daring  the  downward 
passage  to  the  sea  level,  he  will  obtain  most  assuredly  some  wholly 
unexpected  experiences. 

The  immediate  results  of  this  new  railway  are  easy  to  ibresee 
and  to  foretell.     The  most  obvious  of  these  is  the  immediate 
growth  and  increase  of  the  populations  at  the  great  iron  centres 
of  Gellivara  and  Kiiruna,  to  be  followed  at   intervals  by  the 
creation  of  similar,  though  perhaps  less  important,  centres  here 
and  there,  within  reach  of  the  main  line,  as  new  iron  fields  are 
explored.     It  may,  however,  be  safely  predicted  that  the  increase 
of  population  will  be  mainly  confined  to  the  industrial  centres 
themselves.     It  is  not  possible  that  these  mining  centres  shoold 
call  into  existence  an  agricultural  population  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  to  supply  their  needs,  because  nature  has  set  her 
veto  against  such  developments  except  upon  the  very  smallest 
scale.     The  spots  of  land  on  which  the  Swedish  settler,  most 
industrious  and  most  capable  of  his  sort  in  any  land  whatever, 
could  extort  a  living  out  of  the  soil,  are  few  and  far  between,  and 
even  the  most  successful  settler  in  such  circumstances  can  rarely 
produce  enough  to  do  more  than  to  keep  his  family.     Of  surplus 
production  there  is  always  so  little  that  it  need  scarcely  be 
considered,  and  the  future  mining  towns  of  Swedish  Lapland, 
destined  without  doubt  to  reach  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  will 
have  to  depend  for  their  support  mainly  on  supplies  bronght 
either  from  the  Norwegian  coast  or  from  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 
Indeed,  there  is  one  point  of  view,  very  little  taken  into  account 
so  fiur,  which  would  lead  us  to  expect  for  many  years  to  come  an 
actual  diminution  of  the  inhabitants  of  Norbotten,  exclusive  of 
these  said  mining  centres.     The  nomad  Lapps,  destined  doubtless 
to  pass  away  from  among  the  races  of  mankind,  will,  I  venture  to 
prophesy,  find  their  extinction  accelerated  by  this  very  railroad. 
The  Lapp,  who  is  the  most  improvident  of  creatures,  and  who, 
like  all  half  civilised  races,  is  absolutely  without  control  if  drink 
be  brought  within  his  reach,  has  the  habit,  say  rather  the  necesflityf 
of  driving  down  his  reindeer  off  the  high  ^e\d,  where  they  roam 
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flvcr  the  reindeer  lichen  in  the  smnmer,  to  the  nearest  towns 

(bo  called),  where  his  reindeer  are  sheltered  and  his  children 

taught  during  the  winter.    It  is  this  contact  with  civilisation 

that  kiUs  him  out — ^partly  by  intermarriage,  which  causes  him 

slowly  to  be  absorbed  in  the  stronger  races ;  but  fieur  more  rapidly 

and  completely  by  a  literal  killing  out.    He  meets  the  dealer 

there,  and  improvident  as  he  is  he  is  easily  tempted  to  part  with 

many  of  his  reindeer  for  ready  money,  or  too  often  for  drink.    I 

have  heard  it  sud  that  a  Lapp  far  gone  in  liquor  will  sometimes 

part  vith  one  of  his  best  reindeer  for  a  bottle  or  two  of '  brand- 

vin.'    And  many  a  Lapp  goes  back  to  the  Qeld  with  a  sadly 

dtminished  herd,  a  poor  man  instead  of  a  rich. 

In  the  district  which  I  know  best,  and  to  which  I  resort  most 

often,  in  twelve  years  the  reindeer  have  diminished  fix>m  37,000 

to  an  approximate  7,000.     Moreover,  strange  to  say,  as  the 

quantity  of  reindeer  diminishes  the  di£Sculty  of  keeping  them 

increases,  not  of  course  by  the  diminution  of  pasture,  but  through 

the  increase  of  wolves.     I  am  assured  by  evidence  taken  in  the 

same  district  that  wolves  have  notably  increased  in  number  since 

the  reindeer  herds  dwindled.    The  explanation  is,  that  the  Lapps 

themselves  diminish  in  numbers,  and  no  longer  wage  war  upon 

their  natural  enemy  the  wolf.     The  latter  does  not  depend  upon 

the  reindeer  for  his  existence  or  his  increase,  but  upon  the  supply 

of  young  birds,  small  animals  and  the  like,  and  his  numbers  do 

not  decrease  paH  pa88U  with  the  reindeer.    Now  these  causes, 

which  have  been  acting  strongly  in  some  of  the  districts  adjacent 

to  the  lower  portions  of  the  line,  near  Pit^,  and  Sorsele  Lappmark 

and  similar  districts,  will  be  certain  to  act  with  even  greater 

rapidity  in  the  districts  adjacent  to,  or  within  reasonable  reach  of, 

these  mining  centres.    The  miner  and  the  railway  navvy  receive 

veiy  high  wages.    The  demand  for  reindeer  meat  will  be  constant, 

and  the  prices  paid  will  be  high.     The  result  will  inevitably  be 

the  steady  disappearance  of  the  reindeer  herds.    And  that  means 

the  steady  extinction  of  the  Lapp.     No  animal  save  the  reindeer 

can  be  pastured  on  or  can  make  a  living  out  of  the  mosses  of  the 

^^{^  and  banren  fjeld  of  which  millions  of  acres  consist  in  Upper 

^eden.    And  the  Lapp,  with  very  very  rare  exceptions,  can  live 

no  animal  save  the  reindeer.    Fifty  years  is  the  span  which 

ae  Swedish  ethnologists  allow  to  their  interesting  little  neigh- 

ur.    He  may,  however,  like  his  reindeer,  survive  as  a  curiosity 

^en  a  few  years  longer  than  that  in  very  remote  districts. 
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But  I  would  rather  prophesy  that  his  extinction  will  be  an 
accomplished  (act  in  a  far  shorter  time. 

Yet  even  more  interesting  than  this  sad  result  upon  one  o{ 
the  races  of  Europe  is  the  possible  effect  upon  the  future  political 
map  of  Europe.  If  the  reader  will  consult  any  good  atlas  he  will 
accept  my  statement  that  the  outline  of  the  firontiers  of  Biusian 
Finland,  where  it  abuts  on  Norway  and  Sweden,  is  one  of  the 
most  suggestive  and  astonishing  things  in  the  map  of  Europe. 
The  Lulea-Ofoten  line  runs  its  whole  length  at  about  a  distance  of 
forty  to  fifty  miles  on  the  Swedish  side  of  the  Russian  boondaiy 
line,  following  it  with  curious  regularity  and  leaving  a  broad  strip 
of  Swedish  territory  between  itself  and  the  said  boundary.  That 
boundary  follows  the  line  of  the  Tom6  River  and  the  Muonio 
River  right  up  to  the  divide.  Now  at  that  point  the  Rasaan 
territory  makes  a  most  extraordinary  little  arm  outstretctied 
across  l^e  high  and  barren  Qeld  to  the  Norwegian  frontier,  which 
is  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea.  This  remarkable  outline  of 
frontier  was  permitted  to  Russia  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  after  her  conquest  of  Russian  Fhiland  from  Sweden-^ 
conqu^,  it  is  interesting  to  remember,  which  was  made  by  a  sudden 
and  masterly  stroke  without  any  declaration  of  war.  Why,  it  miut 
be  asked,  did  Russia  provide  this  extraordinary  littie  narrow  band, 
this  littie  arm  or  finger  which  stretches  across  a  piece  of  absolutely 
desolate  and  useless  uninhabited  Qeld  ?  I  do  not  think  it  is  poe- 
sible  for  anyone  who  looks  at  the  map  to  hesitate  for  one  moment  in 
the  reply.  It  was  that  Russia  might  bring  her  border  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  wait  upon  events  to  give  her 
her  outlet  across  that  narrow  strip  of  Norway  which  alone  bars  her 
from  a  deep  water  harbour  at  Narvik,  on  the  Ofoten  Fjord.  The 
draughtsmen  of  that  frontier  line — ^long  ago  in  their  graves — ^were 
as  farsighted  as  Russian  treaty  makers  have  always  proved.  The 
feeling  has  long  been  strong  amongst  the  more  thoughtful  and  less 
reckless  of  the  Norwegians  that  Russia  aims  at  possessing  the 
upper  portion  of  Norway  which  shall  give  her  her  wished-for  outlet. 
The  harbour  of  Narvik,  in  spite  of  its  high  latitude,  has  open  water 
all  the  winter  through,  and  even  if  an  exceptional  winter  should 
block  it,  navigation  could  easily  be  kept  open  by  ice  ships.  The 
harbour  is  finely  sheltered  by  high  land,  the  water  is  deep  enough 
to  hold  in  parts  a  full-sized  battieship.  That  is  exactly  what 
Russia  desires  and  needs.  And  Russia  has  always  had  a  way  of 
getting  what  she  needs  and  desires,  and  she  has  always  shown 
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knelf  capable  of  waiting.  She  knows  how  to  help  on  her  op- 
portanities,  but  she  never  needs  to  hurry  them.  And  her 
eppostnnity  will  probably  come  before  the  centory  which  we  have 
jwt  entered  npon  is  closed.  It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to 
imagiiie  a  combination  of  circumstances  which  should  put  it 
within  the  power  of  Bussia  to  realise  the  ambition  by  which  her 
Northern  Empire  shall  stretch  across  the  whole  of  the  map  of  the 
Easbeam  Hemisphere  fix>m  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic.  The  great 
White  Bear  already  lies  at  full  length  across  it :  nothing  but  the 
tips  of  her  toes  remain  inside  that  narrow  strip  of  Norway  which 
sefiantes  her  fix>m  the  sea. 

It  is  no  doubt  from  those  unhappy  internal  dissensions  which 

have  caused  bad  blood  between  Norway  and  Sweden  that  Bussia 

mi^  take  her  best  hope  of  obtaining  her  result.    It  is  easy 

enough  to  make  answer  to  the  suggestions  of  the  previous  para- 

gnsflt^  that  it  is  merely  one  more  of  the  gratuitous  accusations 

irtiich  axe  so  often  made  against  Bussia ;  easy  enough  to  ask  how 

Boflda  could  ever  carry  through  a  scheme  to  which  none  of  the 

Great  Powers  would  consent.     But  one  only  has  to  imagine  a 

moment  hereafter  in  which  Great  Britain  is  once  more  engaged  in 

a  struggle  for  life  and  death,  such  as  the  late  Boer  War,  in  some 

part  of  her  enormous  Empire ;  to  imagine  Germany  kept  quiet 

bjr  the  knowledge  that  an  armed  opposition  to  Bussia  means  an 

amiad  opposition  to  France;  to  imagine  at  the  same  moment 

ttiat   the   unhappy  jealousies    between   the  two  Scandinavian 

eomtries  have  set  these  brothers  by  the  throat.    There  would  be 

Bossia's  welcome  opportunity.     To  whichever  countiy  she  should 

laid  her  strength  in  that  dispute,  she  would  equally  hold  the 

viiming  card.    One  cannot  doubt  that  her  policy,  in  either  event, 

has  long  ago  been  foreseen  and  is  probably  long  ago  pigeon- 

hoM  at  St.  Petersburg.    Probably  she  would  throw  her  weight 

upon  the  side  of  Norway,  in  which  case  Sweden,  easily  vulnerable 

to  Bussia  at  Stockholm  and  the  trading  ports  of  the  southern 

coast,  and  shut  in  between  two  enemies,  could  not  hope  to  sustain 

the  struggle  for  two  months.    And  the  price  which  Bussia  might 

birgain  for  in  thus  helping  to  establish  an  independent  Norway 

under  Bussian  protection  would  be,  first,  Narvik,  with  that  narrow 

bind  of  barren  Norwegian  Qeld  which  should  suffice  to  unite  her 

present  Finnish  border  with  the  sea.    It  is  not  necessary  even  to 

imagine  Bussia  possessing  herself  also  of  the  slice  of  Northern 

Sweden  through  which  the  Lulea-Ofoten  railway  passes.    Bussia 
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can  easily  make,  and  probably  will  make,  a  line  within  h^  own 
Finnish  territory.     Snch  a  railway  carried  £rom  the  town  of 
Tomea,  ahready  connected  by  rail  with  St.  Petersburg,  up  the  line  of 
the  Tom^  and  Maonio  rivers  to  that  interesting  little  comer  of  the 
great  divide  which  we  have  already  spoken  of,  presents  no  in- 
superable diffictdties  to  the  engineer — probably  none  greater  than 
the  Swedes  have  already  overcome.    It  would  be  costly,  and  com- 
mercially quite  unprofitable,  unless  rich  deposits  of  iron  ore 
should  be  discovered  within  Bussian  territory.     But  as  a  means 
of  transporting  her  troops  from  the  already  Bussianised  Duchy  of 
Finland  to  her  port  on  the  Atlantic  it  would  be  very  valuable 
and  far  less  costly  perhaps  than  the  extra  outrage  to  European 
feeling  of  annexing  a  great  slice  of  Sweden  so  as  to  obtain  the 
Ltdea-Ofoten  Bailway .    Once  arrived  at  the  end  of  that  little  pro- 
jection which  represents  the  present  limit  of  Bussian  Finland  to 
the  west,  they  are  within  easy  reach  of  Narvik. 

The  alternative  method  by  which  Bussia  should  throw  herself 
on  the  side  of  Sweden  to  repress  Norway  would  be  a  much  less 
promising  policy.  But  in  that  case  also  the  price  of  her  assist- 
ance might  be  the  same,  neanely,  access  to  the  western  sea 
somewhere  on  Ofoten  Fjord. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  these  suggestions,  the  recent  events  in 
Finland  become  a  coherent  and  even  necessary  portion  of  Russia's 
policy.  Without  that  policy  to  account  for  them  they  remain 
inexplicable.  Anyone  who  knew  Finland  even  so  recently  as  ten 
years  ago,  before  the  day  of  her  calamity,  knows  perfectly  well  that 
Bussia  had  no  more  loyal  province,  in  spite  of  free  speech  and  oi 
occasional  vapourings.  There  was  no  portion  of  the  Czar's  dominions 
more  prosperous,  more  progressive  and  more  fit  to  be  pointed  to  as 
an  example  of  an  enlightened  policy  in  allowing  a  country  to 
develop  on  its  own  lines,  to  its  own  great  advantage  and  that  of 
the  empire  of  which  it  formed  a  part.  There  was  no  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  vast  majority  of  Finlanders,  even  of  the  Swedish 
party  of  the  population,  to  exchange  the  rule  of  Bussia  for  that  of 
any  of  her  nearer  neighbours.  She  had  proved  herself  quit« 
worthy  of  the  degree  of  freedom  which  had  been  granted  to  htf 
by  the  charter  of  her  constitution.  She  had  even  been  spoken  of 
frequently  as  a  valuable  buffer  State  between  Bussia  and  Sweden, 
and  though  the  title  was  not  exact,  since  a  buffer  State  in  the 
ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term  should  belong  to  neither  nation, 
yet  she  had  shown  no  tendency  to  coquet  with  Sweden,  and  had 
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kOy  thrown  in  her  lot  with  that  of  Snssia.  What  then  had 
Bxjsm  to  gain  by  the  sudden  extinction  of  the  liberties  granted 
neBily  a  hundred  years  before  to  this  admirable  people  ?  What 
had  Bosida  to  gain  by  suddenly  turning  more  than  two  millions  of 
subjects  loyal  to  the  Czar  and  amongst  his  most  useful  dependents 
into  a  nation  of  sullen  though  helpless  foemen.  Those  who 
attribute  this  action  to  the  wanton  and  stupid  barbarism  of  Russia, 
to  the  narrow-minded  bigotry  of  the  Orthodox  party  in  Russia,  or 
to  the  garden  roller  policy  of  her  military  despotism,  do  small 
JQstice  to  the  sagacity  which  has  always  marked  her  advance  in 
Europe.  The  step  was  a  coolly  calculated,  deliberate  part  of  her 
policy.  It  is  the  pushing  forward  of  her  truly  Russian  frontier, 
the  advance  of  her  military  system,  by  the  substitution  of 
an  advanced  guard  of  genuinely  Russian  troops  for  the  Finnish 
corps  d'arm^e,  who,  however  loyal  in  the  main,  would  not  be 
expected  to  fight  with  a  good  stomach  againt  their  Swedish  neigh- 
hooTB  when  some  day  such  services  are  needed.  The  action  has 
brought  Russia  appreciably  nearer  to  her  goal. 

The  danger  is,  as  we  have  said,  fully  recognised  by  many  public 
men  of  calmer  foresight  both  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  They  cannot 
fiiil,  too,  to  be  conscious  that  that  danger  is  brought  nearer  by  the 
spirit  of  disunion  which  the  rash  utterances  of  certain  speakers 
in  Norway  tend  to  foster.  They  are  aware,  too,  that  an  iudepen- 
dent  Norway  under  Russian  pabronage  means  ultimate  absorption 
in  the  Russian  Empire.  And  though  much  of  the  apparent 
disaffection  in  Norway  is,  as  I  have  heard  Norwegians  themselves 
declare,  fiur  more  in  words  than  in  reality,  yet  it  is  a  dangerous 
tool  to  play  with,  and  one  where  careless  use  may  encourage  an 
ambition  in  Russia  which  none  have  so  good  reason  to  drc^  as 
Norw^ians  themselves.  The  moral  is  that  the  two  Scandinavian 
nations  would  do  well  to  adjust  their  differences.  The  Consular 
grievance,  for  example — arising  from  the  appointment  by  the 
Swedish  government  of  Swedes  only  for  the  large  majority  of  Consul- 
ships— ^which  always  crops  up  whenever  the  relations  between 
Norway  and  Sweden  are  under  discussion,  should  admit  of  easy 
1  'ress.  And  a  few  more  standing  grievances  of  no  greater 
i  lortance  should  be  removed  with  equal  ease.  It  is  a  quarrel 
1  veen  two  brothers — there  are  no  two  nations  in  Europe  to 
}  m  the  title  applies  more  literally — ^which  at  all  events  should 
]     etUed  indoors.    There  must  be,  to  use  a  homely  phrase,  no 

t^ng  of  linen  outside  of  the  premises.    The  interests  of  both 
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nations  areone  in  eight  points  outof  eveiy  ten.  In  no  respect  are 
they  more  absolutely  one  than  in  the  preservation  of  the  integrity, 
down  to  the  last  boulder,  of  the  Great  Scandinavian  Peninsula. 

The  creation  of  the  very  interesting  railway  which  has  just 
been  opened  in  no  way  created  that  danger,  nor  can  it  even  be 
said,  in  one  sense,  to  have  increased  it,  since  Russia  can,  as  I  have 
shown,  accomplish  her  railway  to  the  Norwegian  firontier  without 
going  one  foot  outside  of  her  own  border;  and  a  glance  at  the 
map  will  show  that,  in  that  case,  it  would  not  be  the  line  from 
Biksgransen  to  Narvik  that  she  would  employ.  But  the  opening 
up  of  the  country  will  have  turned  many  eyes  northwards,  and  it 
will  probably  have  helped  many  who  had  not  studied  the  map 
before  to  realise  what  the  Russian  frontier-makers  realised  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  what  Russian  ambitions  have  assuredly 
never  lost  sight  of  since,  namely,  that  it  is  no  fiur  cry  from  Russian 
territory  to  a  fine  naval  port  on  the  Western  Ocean. 

Gerald  S.  Davibs. 
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BY  AGNES  AND  EGEBTON  CASTLE. 

CHAPTER   I.  "^ 

It  is  our  fate  as  a  nation,  head  and  heart  of  a  world  empire,  that 
much  of  our  manhood  most  pursue  its  career  far  away  from  home. 
And  it  is  our  strength  that  tiiese  English  sons  of  ours  have  taught 
themselveB  to  make  it  home  wherever  they  find  their  work. 

The  fervid  land  of  India  had  become  home  to  Raymond  Bethune 
for  80  many  years  that  it  would  have  be^n  difficult  for  him  to 
picture  his  life  elsewhere.  The  glamour  of  the  East,  of  the  East 
that  is  En^and's,  had  entered  into  his  blood,  without  however 
•Itfging  its  cool  northern  deliberate  course ;  that  it  can  be  thus 
witii  our  children,  therein  also  lies  the  strength  of  England. 

Raymond  Bethune,  Major  of  Guides,  loved  the  fierce  lads  to 
whom  he  was  at  once  father  and  despot,  as  perhaps  he  could  have 
loved  no  troop  of  honest  thick-skulled  Enghsh  soldiers.  He  was 
content  with  the  comradeship  of  his  brother  officers,  men  who 
thoa^t  like  himself  and  fought  like  himself ;  content  to  spend  the 
best  years  of  existence  hanging  between  heaven  and  earth  on  the 
and  flanks  of  a  Kashmir  mountain  range,  in  forts  the  walls  of 
vhicfa  had  been  cemented  by  centuries  of  blood ;  looked  forward, 
without  blenching,  to  the  probability  of  laying  down  his  life  in  some 
obscure  frontier  skirmish,  unmoumed  and  unnoticed.  His  duty 
sufficed  him.  He  found  happiness  in  it  that  it  was  his  duty.  Such 
men  as  he  are  the  very  stones  of  our  Empire's  foundation. 


Tet  tiiouj^  he  was  thus  intimately  satisfied  with  his  life  and  his 
fife's  task,  Bethune  was  conscious  of  a  strange  emotion,  ahnost  a 
contraction  of  the  heart,  as  he  followed  the  kitmutgar  to  Lady 
Geraidine's  drawing-room  in  the  palace  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
this  October  day. 

The  town  below  hung  like  a  great  rose  jewel,  scintillating,  palpi- 
tating,  in  a  heat  unusual  for  the  autumn  of  Northern  India.    Out 

>  Oopjxighl,  1904,  by  Bgerton  Onstle,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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of  the  ^are,  the  colour,  the  movement,  the  noise ;  out  of  the  throng 
of  smells — spice,  scent,  garlic,  the  indescribable  breath  of  the 
East — ^into  the  dim  cool  room ;  it  was  like  stepping  from  India  into 
England !  And  by  the  tug  at  his  heart-strings  he  might  have 
analysed  (had  he  been  of  those  that  analyse)  that,  after  all,  the 
old  home  was  nearest  and  dearest  still ;  might  have  realised  that 
his  content  beneath  the  scorching  suns,  amid  the  blinding  snows 
of  his  adopted  country,  arose  after  aU  but  of  his  deep  filial  love  of, 
and  pride  in,  the  distant  English  isle. 

He  put  down  his  hat  and  looked  round :  not  a  hint  of  tropical 
colour,  not  a  touch  of  exotic  fancy,  of  luxuriant  oriental  art  aii7- 
where ;  but  the  green  and  white  and  rosebud  of  chintz,  the  spindle- 
legged  elegance  of  Chippendale,  the  soft  note  of  Chelsea  chinSi 
the  cool  greys  and  whites  of  Wedgwood.  From  the  very  flower- 
bowl  a  fastidious  hand  had  excluded  all  but  those  delicate  blossoms 
our  paler  sunshine  nourishes.  Some  such  room,  dignified  with  the 
consciousness  of  a  rigid  selection,  reticent  to  primness  in  its  simple 
yet  distinguished  art,  fragrant  with  the  pot-pourri  of  English 
gardens,  fragrant  too  with  memories  of  generations  of  wholesome 
English  gentlefolks,  you  may  meet  with  any  day  in  some  old  manor- 
house  of  the  shires.  To  transport  the  complete  illusion  to  the 
heart  of  India,  Bethune  knew  well  must  have  cost  more  labour 
and  money  than  if  the  neighbouring  palaces  had  been  ransacked 
for  their  treasures.  It  was  obvious,  too,  that  the  fancy  here  reigning 
supreme  was  that  of  one  who  looked  upon  her  sojourn  under  these 
splendid  skies  with  the  eyes  of  an  imresigned  exile. 

*The  wife  of  the  Lieutenant-Grovemor  can  evidently  gratifj 
every  whim,'  he  said  to  himself,  bitterly  enough,  the  while  he  still 
inhaled  the  fragrance  of  home  with  an  unconscious  yearning. 

In  the  distance  the  tinkle  of  a  piano  seemed  to  add  a  last  touch 
to  the  illusion.  In  India  one  so  seldom  hears  a  piano  touched 
during  the  hot  hours.    And  scales,  too — ^it  was  fantastic ! 

Suddenly  the  music  ceased,  if  music  it  could  be  called.  There 
was  a  flying  step  without.  The  door  was  thrown  open.  Raymond 
Bethune  turned  quickly,  a  certain  hardness  gathering  in  his 
eyes.  Their  expression  changed,  however,  when  he  beheld  the 
newcomer.  A  young,  very  young  girl,  hardly  eighteen  perhaps, 
of  the  plump  type  of  immaturity ;  something  indeed  of  a  cherubic 
babyhood  still  lurking  in  the  round  face,  in  the  buxom  little  figure, 
and  in  the  rebellious  aureole  of  bronze  hair  rising  from  a  very  pi^k 
forehead.    It  was  evidently  the  energetic  musician. 
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Sbe  came  ia,  examining  one  finger  of  lier  right  hand ;  and,  with- 
88i  \o6ldng  at  him,  began  to  speak  with  severity  : 

*  I  told  you,  Mr.  Simpson,  I  could  not  possibly  see  anybody  in 
ny  pract]si]Eig  hours !  How  am  I  ever  to  keep  up  my  poor  music 
in  this  beastly  country  ? '  Then  she  added,  in  a  pettish  under- 
IcHne  :  ^  I  have  broken  my  nail  now ! '  And  glancing  up,  accusingly, 
to  behold  a  stranger :  ^  Oh ! '  she  exclaimed. 

Major  Bethune  smiled.  The  sight  of  this  creature,  so  unmis- 
taJcably  fresh  from  the  salt  brisk  English  shores,  was  as  pleasant  as 
it  was  miexpected. 

^  Oh,  it's  not  Mr.  Simpson ! '  she  cried,  with  a  quaint  air  of 
diaoovery. 

The  officer  bowed.  Life  had  taught  him  not  to  waste  his  energy 
on  a  superfluous  word. 

*  Oh  1 '  she  said  again.  She  looked  down  at  her  nail  once  more, 
and  then  sucked  it  childishly.  Over  her  finger  she  shot  a  look  at 
Um.  She  had  very  bright  hazel  eyes,  under  wide  full  brows. 
^  Pezhi^,'  she  said,  *"  you  want  to  see  the  Bupkle  ?  I  mean,'  she 
intecrapted  herself,  with  a  little  giggle,  ^I  mean,  my  uncle,  Sir 
Aitlwr.' 

^  I  called  to  see  Lady  Qerardine,'  he  answered  imperturbably. 
*  I  wrote  to  her  yesterday.    She  expects  me.' 

•Oh!' 

Every  time  this  ejaculation  shot  from  the  girl's  lips  it  was  with 
a  new  lively  note  of  surprise  and  a  comical  rounding  of  small 
mouth  and  big  eyes.  Then  she  remembered  her  manners ;  and, 
pfamging  down  on  a  chair  herself : 

*  Won't  you  take  a  seat  ?  "  she  cried,  with  an  engaging  school- 
girl  familiarity. 

Bowing  again,  he  obeyed. 

*  Do  you  think  Lady  Qerardine  will  see  me  ?  ' 
She  glanced  at  the  clock  on  the  cabinet  beside  her. 

*  My  aunt  will  be  here,'  she  replied,  ^  in  just  ten  minutes.  She  is 
always  down  at  the  hour,  though  nobody  comes  till  half-past.' 
She  flung  a  look  of  some  reproach  at  the  visitor's  inscrutable  face, 
and  passed  her  handkerchief  over  her  own  hot  cheeks.  *  I  think 
Aunt  Bosamond  is  wonderful,'  she  went  on,  preparing  herself, 
with  a  small  sigh,  to  the  task  of  entertaining.  ^  The  Runkle — 
I  mean  my  uncle — ^is  alwa3rs  after  her.  But  I  am  sure  there  is  not 
another  Lieutenant-Governor's  wife  in  Lidia  that  does  her  duty 
half  so  well.'    Here  she  yawned,  as  suddenly  as  a  puppy.    The 
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visitor  still  maintaining  silence,  she  paused,  evidently  revolving 
subjects  of  conversation  in  her  mind,  and  then  started  briskly 
upon  her  choice : 

^  Of  conise,  yon  don't  know  who  I  am.*  Two  deep  dimples 
appeared  in  tiie  plump  cheeks.  ^  I  am  Aspasia  Cuningham,  ai^  I 
have  come  to  live  wit^  my  unde  and  aunt  in  India.  I  wish  I  had 
not ;  I  hate  it.    What  is  your  name  f  * 

*  Raymond  Bethune.' 

*  CSvil  I '  inquired  Hiss  Aspasia,  running  hereyeover  his  light- 
grey  suit. 

*  No,  military.    Guides.    Major,'  he  corrected. 

She  nodded.    *  I  see — ^turbans  and  things,*  commented  she. 

Bethune  gave  a  dry  chuckle  which  hardly  reflected  itself  on  Us 
countenance.  Another  silence  fell ;  and,  still  scrubbing  her  cheeks 
with  an  energy  calculated  to  make  even  the  onlooker  feel  hot,  the 
ffA  took  a  good  look  at  him.  A  somewhat  lantern-jawed,  very 
thin  face  had  he,  tanned  almost  to  copper ;  brown  hair,  cropped 
dose,  a  slight  fair  moustache;  and  steady  pale  eyes  beneath 
overhanging  brows.  There  was  not  an  ounce  of  supeifluous 
flesh  about  the  long  lean  flgure.  No  mistake  (thought 
Aspasia  sagely)  about  his  Scottish  origin.  She  cocked  her  head 
on  one  side.  '  He  would  have  looked  well  in  a  kilt,'  she  told 
herself. 

Presently  the  silence  began  to  oppress  her.  He  did  not  seem 
in  the  least  disposed  to  break  it.  His  attitude  was  one  of  patient 
waiting ;  but,  second  by  second,  the  lines  of  his  countenance  grew 
set  into  deeper  sternness.  Miss  Cnningham  coughed.  She  played  a 
scale  upon  her  knee,  stietched  out  all  her  fingers  one  after  another, 
waggled  them  backwards  and  forwards,  and  finally,  with  a  pout 
and  a  frown,  dashed  into  exasperated  speech : 

*  Could  not  I  take  a  message  I ' 

The  man  brought  his  attention  to  bear  upon  her,  with  an  effort, 
as  if  from  some  distant  thought. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon  I ' 

*Do  you  not  think  you  could  give  me  a  message  for  Aunt 
Rosamond  I  * 

*  I  am  afraid  not.* 

*  Do  you  want  her  to  get  the  RunUe— Sir  Arthur,  I  mean— to 
do  anything  for  you  ?  * 

^No.^ 

*  Do  you  know  Aunt  Rosamond— Lady  Gerardine  V      J 
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He  heatated*  Then  he  said :  *  No/  and  '  No '  again,  with  a 
oold  incifliYeness. 

•Oh!' 

Mias  CHmingham  was  nonplussed ;  yet  was  she  interested,  in 
spite  of  herself.  '  What  a  rode  pig  1 '  she  thought  angrily,  in  her 
downright  schoolgirl  vernacular.  But  the  next  moment  his  satur- 
oiDe  face  softened. 

*  Do  not  let  me  keep  you/  he  said.  *  Tou  want  to  return 
to  your  music.  Tou  were  practising  very  hard.  I  have  never 
heard  anyone  play  scales  with  such  energy  over  here  before. 
It  quite  brought  me  back  to^  the  schoolroom  in  the  old  place  at 
home.* 

His  expjreesion  softened  still  more  as  he  spoke. 

Aspasia  was  delighted  to  find  him  so  human  aU  at  once ;  and, 
being  herself  the  most  gregarious  little  soul  alive,  hastened  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity. 

•  Oh,  it  does  not  matter  now,'  she  said.  *  Thank  you.  It  is 
ntlier  hot.  I  will  finish  my  exercises  later  on.  Tou  see,  I  must 
keep  up  my  technique.*  She  stretched  her  fingers  again,  with  an 
important  air.  *  But,  when  he's  at  home,  it  annoys  the  Runkle — 
there  it  is  again  t  I  cannot  help  it,  really.  I  only  began  it  for  fun, 
to  tease  him ;  now  it's  irresistible,  nervous  I  think.  Tou  remember, 
I  told  yon  my  name  is  Aspasia.  A  stupid  sort  of  name.  Tou 
cannot  even  shorten  it  into  anything  decent.  Tou  could  not  call 
me  Aspy,  or  Pashy,  or  Asia,  could  you  ?  So  people  have  got  into 
the  way  of  calling  me  Baby.  I  do  not  mind.  It's  better  than 
Aqpasia.  But  unde  won't.  He  is  my  godfather,  you  see,  and 
thinks  it's  a  lovely  name.  There's  a  stupid  old  cousin  of  ours. 
Lady  Aspasia  Something-or-other,  whom  he  thinks  the  world  of. 
So  he  always  will  say :  **  My  dear  Baspasia . . .  my  dearRaspasia  I " 
Sol  got  into  the  way  of  calling  him:  '' My  dear  Runkle  Rarthur!" 
Bather  silly,  but  I  began  it  in  sheer  self-defence.  And  now— it's 
really  quite  wicked — everybody  calls  him  the  Runkle,  aU  the 
secretaries  and  things— behind  his  back,  of  course.  And  there's 
one  ci  them,  a  silly  sort  of  creature,  Mr.  Simpson — ^I  thought  it 
was  him,  just  now— he's  not  got  used  to  it  yet,  and  he  always  goes 
purple  and  explodes.  And  the  Runkle  gets  mad.  He  has  to 
pretend  he  has  not  noticed  anything,  to  save  his  dignity ! ' 

Her  frank  young  laugh  rang  out,  one  might  have  thought  in- 
fectiously enough.  But  the  visitor's  eyes  had  wandered  from  her. 
And  as  now  (perceiving  suddenly  that  he  had  not  been  listening  to 
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her)  she  fell  into  an  affronted  silence,  she  noticed  how  thej  be- 
came fixed  in  the  direction  of  the  door  with  a  curious  intensity 
of  gaze,  like  that  of  a  hawk  sighting  his  quarry. 

One  of  the  native  servants,  who  kept  squatting  watch  in  the 
passage  without,  had  noiselessly  pushed  the  door-hangings  aside; 
a  soft  murmur  of  muslin  skirts  against  matting  grew  into  the 
silence.  Lady  Gerardine  came  into  the  room.  She  was  looking 
at  a  card  in  her  hand. 

*  Major  Bethune  ? '  she  said  questioningly,  as  she  approached. 
^  My  name  must  be  familiar  to  you,'  he  replied  gravely. 

She  paused  a  second,  slightly  contracting  her  brows;  then 
shook  her  head,  with  a  smile. 

^  I  am  afraid — ^I  have  such  a  bad  memory.  But  I  am  very  ^ 
to  see  you.' 

She  put  out  her  hand  graciously.  He  barely  touched  it  with 
his  fingers. 

^  Pray  sit  down,'  she  said,  and  took  her  own  chair. 

One  felt  the  accomplished  woman  of  the  world.  No  awkward- 
ness could  exist  where  Lady  Gerardine  had  the  direction  of  affiaus. 
Sweet,  cool,  aloof,  the  most  exquisite  courtesy  marked  her  every 
gesture.  Had  the  newcomer  been  shy  he  must  promptly  have 
felt  reassured;  for  a  long  looked-for  guest  could  not  have  been 
more  easily  welcomed. 

*  You  will  like  some  tea,'  said  she.  *  Baby,  why  did  not  you 
order  tea  ?    Dear  child,  how  hot  you  are  ! ' 

A  faint  ripple  of  laughter  broke  the  composure  of  her  counten- 
ance.   Miss  Cuningham  ran  to  the  door  clapping  her  hands. 

'  Tea,  Abdul,'  she  cried.  And,  like  the  genie  of  the  Persian 
fairy  tale,  the  servant  instantly  stood  salaaming  on  the  threshold. 

*  Oh,  Aunt  Rosamond,  may  he  not  have  a  lemon-squash  ?  Major 
Bethune,  I  am  sure  you  would  prefer  a  lemon-squash  I ' 

Bethune  sat  stonily,  staring  at  his  hostess  from  under  his  heavy 
brows. 

So  that  was  she— Rose  of  the  World !  Not  so  beautiful  as  he 
had  fancied.  And  yet,  yes — ^grudgingly  he  had  to  admit  it- 
beautiful  and  more.  With  every  instant  that  passed,  the  extra- 
ordinary quality  of  her  personality  made  itself  felt  upon  him; 
and  his  heart  hardened.  This  grace  more  beautiful  than  beauty ; 
those  deep  strange  eyes  startling  with  their  unexpected  colour, 
green-hazel,  in  the  pallor  of  the  face  under  a  crown  of  hair,  fiery 
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gdd ;  ihoee  long  lissom  limbs ;  the  head  with  its  wealth,  dropping 
&  fitde  on  tiie  long  throat.  Oh,  aye,  that  was  she !  Even  so  had 
die  been  described  to  him :  the  '  flower  among  women ! ' — even  so, 
by  fips,  eloquent  with  the  fulness  of  the  heart  (alas !  what  arid 
mountain  wind  might  not  now  be  playing  with  the  dust  of  what 
was  once  instinct  with  such  generous  life !) — even  so,  had  Harry 
^^gKfih  described  her  to  his  only  friend.  Save,  indeed,  that  by 
his  own  telling  Harry  English's  bride  had  been  rosy  as  a  Dorset 
i^le  blossom,  as  the  monthly  roses  that  hung  over  the  wicket  gate 
of  the  garden  at  home ;  and  the  wife  of  Sir  Arthur  Qerardine  had 
no  more  tint  of  colour  in  her  cheeks  than  the  waxen  petals  of  the 
white  daturas  that  marked  the  Governor's  terraces  with  their  giant 
chalices. 

Baymond  remembered.    But  she — she  had  such  a  bad  memory  I 


*  Have  you  been  long  here  ? ' 

She  seemed  to  take  his  visit  quite  as  a  matter  of  course. 

*  I  arrived  yesterday.    I  am  on  leave.' 
^  Indeed.    And  what  regiment  ?  ' 

He  told  her.  A  change,  scarcely  perceptible,  passed  over  her 
face.  Shs  compressed  her  lips  and  drew  a  breath,  a  trifle  longer 
than  normal,  through  dilated  nostrils. 

Just  thai  a  procession  of  soft-footed  white-dad  servants  entered 
vpon  them,  and  the  tension,  if  tension  there  had  been,  was  dis- 
pe&ed. 

*  Will  you  have  tea.  Major  Bethune,  or  this  child's  prescrip- 
tkmf' 

The  ice  tinkled  melodiously  in  the  fragrant  yellow  brew.  ^  Baby  ' 
viB  already  sucking  through  a  straw ;  she  rolled  her  eyes,  expressive 
of  rapture,  towards  the  visitor.    But  he  was  not  to  be  diverted. 

^  I  will  have  nothing,  thank  you.' 

He  had  not  thought  himself  so  sentimental.  Why  should  he 
bear  ao  deep  a  grudge  against  this  woman  ?  How  could  her  for- 
getfulness,  her  indifference,  now  harm  the  dead  ?  It  was  fantastic, 
onzeasonable,  and  yet  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  break  bread 
iritii  her  to-day.  He  clasped  his  lean  brown  fingers  tightly  across 
Uskneea. 

*  I  am  afraid,'  he  said  briefly,  *  that  my  presence  must  seem  an 
iD^tunon.  But  I  trust  you  will  forgive  me  when  you  understand 
upon  what  errand  I  come.' 
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She  disclaimed  his  apology  by  a  wave  of  her  hand.  The  emeralds 
upon  it  shot  gieen  fiie  at  him. 

^  The  fact  is/  he  went  on,  doggedly  making  for  his  point,  *  I  have 
been  asked  to  write  a  life  of —your  husband.' 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  conmiotion  among  the  ioe  and  bubbles 
of  Miss  Aspasia's  long  tumbler. 

*  Gracious/  she  sputtered ;  *  but  the  Runkle  is  not  dead  yet ! ' 
She  choked  down,  just  in  time,  the  conmient:  'Worse  luck!' 
which  had  almost  escaped  her  terribly  £rank  tongue. 

Lady  Qerardine  was  smiling  again  in  her  detached  manner. 

*  A  great  many  people,  distinguished  people.  Baby,  have  their 
liyes  written  before  ihey  die.  And  they  have  then  the  advantage 
of  correcting  the  proof-sheets.  I  daresay  your  uncle  will  not 
object.' 

Major  Bethune  allowed  a  pause  to  fall  before  continuing  his 
speech.    Then  he  said,  with  almost  cruel  deliberation  : 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,  Lady  Gerardine.  I  should  have  said  your 
late  husband.    I  refer  to  Harry  English.' 

CHAPTER  II. 

Fob  the  life  of  her  Baby  could  not  have  said  why,  but  she  felt  as 
if  something  had  been  broken  by  these  last  words — ^broken  with 
a  great  crash.  She  put  down  her  glass  and  turned  and  stared  from 
her  aunt  to  Major  Bethune  and  back  again.  Lady  Cterardioe's 
eyes  were  cast  down,  her  hands  were  moving  among  the  tea-things : 
it  would  have  been  hard  to  divine  if  she  had  even  heard.  The  man 
was  leaning  forward,  devouring  her  face  with  unsparing  gaze--a 
gaze  that  seemed  to  be  looking  for  something  with  brutal  intensity. 
After  a  silence,  so  oppressive  that  Aspasia  could  have  screamed. 
Lady  Gerardine  spoke : 

*  Is  it  necessary  to  ask  for  my  permission  ?  '  she  said,  without 
lifting  her  eyelids.  ^  I  did  not  know  that  people  were  so  particular 
nowada3rs.'  She  paused.  And  then,  with  a  perceptible  effort : 
'  Did  you  know  Captain  English  ?  '  she  asked. 

*  Did  I  know  him  1 '  Raymond  Bethune  laughed  out  loud, 
unmirthfully.  *  You  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  he  and  I  went 
through  that  siege  together.  I  was  with  him  from  the  day  I  Sist 
joined,  practically  till  the  hour  of  his  death.' 

Rosamond  Gerardine  gave  a  faint  gasp,  as  if  breath  had  suddenly 
failed  her ;  then  she  looked  up  sharply  and  veiled  her  glance  again. 
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•Ah/  she  said,  dowly.  *  Through  the  siege— till— I  had  not 
known.    I  beg  your  pardon.' 

Once  moie  tiieie  was  the  heavy  silence.  With  round  eyes  Baby 
stared :  things  were  passing  here  to  the  meaning  of  which  she  had 
no  due,  but  she  felt,  as  it  were,  the  stress  of  a  tragedy  in  the  air. 

Suddenly  Lady  Gerardine  rose.  ^I  am  glad  to  have  met 
jou,'  said  she.  He  rose,  too,  and  she  stretched  out  her  hand  to 
Idm.  '  Write  his  life,'  she  went  on.  '  I  am  sure  no  one  could  do 
it  better.' 

As  upon  their  first  greeting,  the  man  bowed  ceremoniously, 
barely  touching  the  fingers  proffered.  She  sighed,  sank  into  her 
diair  again,  then  turned  and  smiled  determinedly  upon  her  niece 
with  tiie  air  of  one  dismissing  the  subject.  Bethune  felt  well 
enougih  that  he  too  was  being  dismissed ;  but  he  took  a  step  for- 
ward and  stood,  looking  down  upon  her. 

'I  do  not  tiiink  you  quite  understand,'  he  said.    *I  cannot 
do  dus  work  without  your  help,  Lady  Gerardine.' 
*Myhelp!' 

^  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  be  so  tiresome ' — ^his  manner  betrayed 
a  curious  mixture  of  patience  and  irritation — ^  but  you  see,  tiiat 
without  the  papers  in  your  possession  my  task  would  be  futile. 
I  could  not  possibly  do  the  work  justice.' 

'The  papers  in  my  possession  I'  She  echoed  the  words  as 
he^deedy  as  before. 

'  The  papers  in  your  possesion,'  he  repeated.  *  His  letters  to 
yon,  the  journal  he  wrote  during  the  siege,  his  notes,  his  whole 
oonespondence — ^I  brought  them  all  back  and  sent  them  to  you 
myself — afterwards.  And  you,  you  did  receive  them  ?  Tou  were 
too  ill  to  see  me,  I  was  told,  but  your  friends  undertook  that  you 
should  have  them.' 

89ie  was  gazing  at  him,  now,  with  wide  eyes  growing  darker 
and  deeper  every  moment.  The  colour  rushed  up  to  her  face, 
then  faded  away,  leaving  it  paler  even  than  before.  Her  stricken 
lock  made  him  feel  like  a  brute ;  yet  the  sheer  perversity  of  her 
atdtode  exasperated  him.    At  last : 

*  You  want  me  to  give  you  these  papers ! '  she  exclaimed,  with 
aciy. 

He  sat  down  on  the  chair  next  her ;  and,  like  one  endeavouring 
to  make  a  fractious  child  hear  reason,  began  to  explain  his  meaning 
to  her. 

*  I  should  not  presume,'  he  said,  '  to  suggest  that  you  should 
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confide  to  me  writings  which  can  concern  only  yoniaelf  and  him. 
He  was  a  leserved  man,  and,  though  he  was  the  best  friend,  the 
only  friend  I  ever  had,  and  I  perhaps  his  closest,  I  should  not  dream 
oi  intruding  upon  his  private  life,  now — ^now  that  he  is  dead.  God 
forbid !  But  I  want  you  to  help,  I  want  you  to  give  me  eveiy 
necessary  extract  which  concerns  his  soldier's  life — that  life  whidi 
was  sudi  an  example  to  all  Englishmen — ^which  I  fed  it  shonU 
be  given  to  En^and  to  know,  as  freely  as  it  was  laid  down  for  her. 
Why,  there  is  not  even  a  cairn  of  stones  to  mark  his  grave !  Mark 
his  grave  !  Why,  even  that  grave  has  been  denied  to  us !  Bat 
we  can  yet  raise  a  monument  to  him  that  our  country  may  know 
her  dead.' 

His  cold  somewhat  grating  voice  deepened  into  a  note  of  sock 
tenderness  that  Baby  wondered  in  her  childish  mind.  She  did  not 
know  that  a  man  could  so  love  and  mourn  a  friend.  Lady  Qeiaidina 
had  leant  back  in  her  chair,  her  hands  clasping  the  arms.  Bethnne 
saw  her  revolving  the  question  in  her  mind  with  such  pallid  8uffe^ 
ing  upon  her  features  that  he  felt  torn  between  anger  and  a  sort 
of  unwilling  pity.    Her  lips  moved : 

'  It  is  impossible.' 

He  thought  he  could  not  have  heard  aright. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon  {  ' 
^  It  is  impossible.' 

*  Lady  Gerardine  .  .  . ! ' 

'  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  asking.    I  cannot ! ' 

*  I  think  it  is  you  who  do  not  understand.  The  matter  is  00 
simple ;  those  letters,  that  journal ^ 

*No— no.' 

^  You  refuse  t '  he  exclaimed.  Indignation  was  even  stronger 
than  surprise. 

*  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  asking ! '  she  rq>eated.  And 
the  cry  of  passion  in  her  voice  again  startied  both  him  and 
Aspasia. 

Bethune  rose,  took  up  hi3  hat  in  silence;  stood  awhile,  his 
steel-pale  eyes  flaming  upon  the  woman  whom  his  friend  had,  from 
all  the  world,  chosen  to  make  his  wife. 

*  I  trust  you  will  think  it  over,'  said  he  at  length,  as  soon  as  be 
could  control  himself  sufficientiy  to  speak. 

He  paused  again;  but  Lady  Gerardine  made  no  refdy.  ^^ 
was  still  fixing  him  with  that  inexplicable  gaze  that  seemed  one 
of  terror. 
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^  I  flhaU  call  again,'  said  he,  well  nigh  in  the  totie  of  a  menace  ; 
then  bowed  and  turned  away.  At  Uie  door  he  halted.  ^But 
peiiiapB  70a  did  not  keep  those  papers  ? '  he  said,  upon  a  sudden 
seomfol  thought. 

Still  she  held  her  peace,  and  in  his  heart  he  knew  that  this 
nodom  shaft  of  his  had  fallen  wide  of  the  mark ;  that,  whatever 
ini(^t  he  the  ei^lanation  of  her  attitude,  it  was  not  indifference. 

Thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  his  interview,  with 
Umaelf,  and  Uie  whole  situation,  he  strode  down  the  long  corridors 
into  the  ooel  echomg  hall,  where  many  pillars  showed  with  faint 
barbaric  tints  between  aisles  of  gloom. 

At  the  very  threshold  of  the  colour  and  sunshine  without,  some- 
ooe  overtook  him  with  patter  of  flying  feet,  someone  nipped  him 
by  Ae  sleeve  with  determined  fingers.  He  looked,  and  it  was  Miss 
A^Maia.  Her  hazel  eyes  were  rounder  than  ever;  so  was  her 
bittern  of  a  mouth.  Her  hair  seemed  to  stand  out,  an  aureole  of 
lomsement,  from  her  baby  face. 

'Don't  be  angry  with  Aunt  Rosamond.  Perhaps  she  will 
cbsDge  her  mind.' 

He  wheeled  lound. 

*  Have  you  any  idea,'  he  a:ked,  ^  of  the  reason  for  her  refusal  ?  ' 

Aspasia  shook  her  head  so  viol^itiy  that  the  halo  danced  again. 
She  pursed  her  lips  with  a  long  drawn-out :  *  No.  Ton  see,'  she 
lidded  quickly,  arresting  him,  as  with  head  bent  in  thought  he  was 
OQoe  more  proceeding  on  his  way,  '  you  see,  we  never  speak  of 
AoBt's  first  husband  here.  At  least  she  never  does.  There  is  no 
pictoie  of  him  about,  not  a  sign  of  anything  that  has  ever  belonged 
lohim.    As  far  as  she  is  concerned  it  is  just  as  if  he  had  never  been.' 

Eaymmd  Bethune,  of  the  Guides,  jerked  his  head  upwards  in 
melancholy  and  bitter  confirmation.  In  the  midst  of  his  own  pre- 
oocapation  and  disappointment  he  could  not,  however,  help  being 
Btmck  with  the  engaging  quality  of  the  face  thrust  so  confidingly 
close  to  lus.  Those  yellow  hazel  eyes  had  depths  of  almost  infantile 
eandour. 

^  At  least  there  is  a  soul  that  can  afford  to  be  transparent^'  he 
Slid  to  himself.  Then  aloud,  following  his  first  perplexed  train  of 
tiKmght :  ^  Perhaps  it  is  because  of  your  uncle,  of  Sir  Arthur  ? ' 
be  suggested.  ^  Lady  Gerardine  may  be  afraid  of  annoying  him. 
Some  men  are  jealous  of  their  wives'  first  husbands.'  He  smiled, 
balf  dezisively  to  himself,  half  genially  upon  her. 

'  The  Bunlde ! '  cried  Aspasia  with  a  giggle.    ^  Jealous  ?    Oh 
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no;  I  don't  think  80 !  Why,  he  is  the  only  cieatoie  who  ever  does 
speak  of  Captain  English  in  this  place.  Poor  Runkle,  he's  so  awMy 
pleased  with  himself,  you  know,  that  I  don't  think  he  codd  be 
jealous  of  anything  or  anybody.' 

*  Why  then *  Bethune's  brow  darkened  at  this  confident 

removal  of  the  only  hypothesis  that  could  put  Lady  Geraidine's 
behaviour  in  a  favourable  light.  *  Do  you  think,'  he  said,  regarding 
the  girl  reflectively,  ^  that  you  could  use  your  influence  in  Has 
matter?' 

Again  Aspasia's  head  flew  from  side  to  side  in  violent  negation. 

*  Oh,  I  could  not !  Aunt  Rosamond,  she's  a  darling,  she  is  more 
than  good  to  me ;  I  love  her,  but — it  would  seem  such  homble 
impertinence.  I  cannot  expkdn,  Major  Bethune,  but  I  never  feel 
as  if  I  knew  her  really,  nor  as  if  she  wanted  me  to  know  her.  She 
always  seems  to  me  to  be  all  outside,  somehow.' 

He  reflected  a  moment ;  then  he  suddenly  held  out  his  hand  to 
her,  with  that  softening  of  the  countenance  she  had  already  noted 
— and  noted  to  approve. 

*  Will  you  ?  I  want  you  to  try  and  help  me,'  said  he.  It  was 
worded  as  a  request ;  it  was  voiced,  somehow,  as  a  conmiand. 

She  was  preparing  to  twirl  her  curly  mop,  when  she  looked  up 
and  met  his  eyes.  Then — she  never  knew  how  it  happened— she 
said  quite  the  opposite  to  what  she  had  intended : 

*Iwilltry.' 

And  this  was  a  promise.  There  was  no  mistake  about  it.  He 
held  her  hand  for  a  second  in  a  firm  grasp ;  neither  of  them  wotted, 
or  cared,  for  the  white-clad,  dusky-faced  retinue  that  stood  like  flo 
many  statues  awaiting  the  moment  to  proffer  their  services.  If 
a  liquid  eye  rolled  curiously,  however,  it  was  an  exception ;  your 
Hindoo  has  a  dignified  discretion  of  his  own. 


*  Play  me  something.  Baby.' 

Lady  Gerardine  was  still  lying  back  in  her  chair,  almost  as  ix 
she  had  not  moved.  Her  face  had  perhaps  a  whiter  pallor  thsn 
before,  but  there  was  no  other  trace  of  emotion  to  be  seen.  Instead 
of  obeying,  Aspasia,  with  her  promise  heavy  on  her  heart  and  all  the 
indiscreet  impulsiveness  of  her  years,  rushed  over  and  flung  heiselt 
at  her  aunt's  feet,  rubbing  a  coaxing  head  against  her  knees. 

Rosamond  laid  her  hand  upon  the  curls.     This  Baby  sailed 
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ttd  kiflaed ;  then  she  looked  up.    Lady  Qeraxdine  smiled ;  it  was 
I  smile  indulgent  but  of  infinite  detachment. 

*  It  is  pexfectly  absurd  that  I  should  call  you  Aunt/  began  the 
gjiL  True  diild  as  she  was,  she  could  think  of  no  better  scheme 
of  attack  than  this  wheedling.    *  Yon  look  as  jroung  as  I  do/ 

*  Young  1 '  edioed  the  Gtoyemor's  wife,  wearily. 

Baby  was  counting  on  her  fingers :  *  I  was,  let  me  see,  just 
twelve  when  you  married  the  Runkle,  six  years  ago.  *So,' 
triumphantly,  ^  you  are  twenty-seyen  now.  And  that  is,  oh,  quite 
ridiculously  young  for  an  aunt ! ' 

Lady  Gerardine  sighed. 

*  Deeix  Aunt  Rosamond,'  said  Aspasia  suddenly,  turning  round 
to  kneel  and  place  her  elbows  on  her  aunt's  knees  while  she  looked 
earnestly  into  her  face,  *  why  won't  you  ?  ' 

*  Why  won't  I  what,  Baby  ?  ' 

*You  know.  Let  that  poor  man  haye  those  papers.  Dear 
Aunt  Rosamond,  I  don't  think  it's  quite  fair/ 

The  girl  was  trembling  at  her  own  temerity.  But  now  the  elder 
woman  showed  neither  anger  nor  distress ;  only  a  marble  stillness 
seined  to  come  oyer  the  living  flesh.  After  a  pause  she  placed  her 
hand  gentiy  across  Aspasia's  mouth. 

*  Baby,  never  speak  of  that  again,'  she  said.  And  there  was  the 
most  absolute  finality  in  her  voice.  Then  she  leaned  forward  and 
Utsed  her  niece.  The  touch  of  her  lips  struck  Aspasia  as  deathly 
eoid.    ^  Now  play  me  something.' 

Aspasia  rose,  baffled,  not  without  a  feeling  akin  to  the  irritation 
that  Major  Bethune  had  displayed  a  little  while  before.  It  was  like 
being  brought  up  by  a  smooth  blank  wall. 

She  marched  to  the  piano,  opened  it,  and  plunged  into  a  prelude 
of  Bach's,  ^Md  to  be  able  to  work  off  some  of  her  pent-up  feelings. 
As  die  played  she  set  her  pointed  chin ;  and,  while  her  fi^rs  flew, 
her  thought  woye  in  and  out  with  the  intricate  music  to  a  settled 
Mention: 

*  I  don't  care.  Other  people  can  be  determined  too.  It  is  not 
(air  of  Aunt  Rosamond.    And  I'll  not  give  it  up.' 

She  finished  her  ^  Bach '  with  a  triumphant  chord. 
'  Thank  you,'  said  Lady  Gerardine,  '  I  like  your  music,  Baby. 
It  is  so  intellectual.' 
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CHAPTER   m. 


Snt  Abthub  Gbbasdinb  was  stietohed  in  a  bamboo  chair  on  the 
white  terrace  oyerlooking  the  garden,  taking  his  ease  luxoiioTuly. 
He  had  had  his  shampoo  after  his  ride,  he  had  had  tea,  and  had 
started  his  second  cheroot;  It  was  growing  delightfully  cool.  He 
had  the  conviction  of  leaving  a  wdl-spent  day  behind  him;  and 
now,  an  immacnlately  conscienced,  immaculately  attired  EngJiBh 
gentleman  of  importance,  felt  himself  entitled  to  his  virtaotis 
relaxation. 

He  was  perilously  near  the  sixties,  but  young-looking  for  bis 
age  in  spite  of  his  oriental  experience ;  handsome  still,  wit^  a 
smile  that,  upon  first  acquaintance,  was  found  irresistibly  &8dn- 
ating ;  a  genial  easy  manner — a  way  witdi  him,  in  fact,  that  seemed 
to  promise  the  utmost  good-fellowship.  It  was  only  after  experi- 
ence that  people  felt  the  steel  behind  Uie  velvet  glove. 

*  Uncle  Arthur,'  Aspasia  one  day  averred  in  an  irrepresiible 
burst  ot  frankness,  ^  is  the  sort  of  man  the  more  you  know  him  the 
less  you  like  him.' 

No  one  would  have  been  more  surprised  than  Sir  Arthur  himadf 
had  he  been  tokl  that  he  was  a  tyrant.  Tet  very  soon  those  who 
were  brought  into  contact  with  him  discovered  what  a  domineering 
spirit  dwelt  behind  that  sweet  smile ;  how,  without  ever  departing 
from  a  form  of  speech  and  manner  that,  with  his  own  family  was 
almost  always  caressing,  with  the  rest  of  the  world  affable,  no 
human  being  had  ever  been  able  to  move  him  from  the  prosecution 
of  his  own  purpose.  Such  a  character,  combined  widi  a  mighty 
intellect,  would  have  been  an  enormous  power  for  good.  Unfor- 
tunately it  was  iq>on  the  slightest  premises  and  witdi  limited  reasoning 
faculties  that  Sir  Arthur  formed  his  unidterable  views  of  life. 

One  of  the  problems  that  had  most  puzzled  Aspasia,  sinoe 
unexpected  family  misfortunes  had  driven  her  to  seek  a  home  with 
thel4eutenant-Gk>vemor  (her  uncle  and  guardian),  was  whether  her 
beautiful  new  aunt  did  not  really  hate  Sir  Artdiur ;  and,  ^  if  she 
didn't,'  as  the  child  phrased  it,  ^  how  she  could  ?  '  But  not  even 
Baby's  shrewd  young  eyes  could  discover  a  flaw  in  the  serenity 
with  which  Lady  Gerardine  listened  to  her  husband's  theories,  ot 
the  grace  with  which  she  lent  herself  to  the  fulfilment  of  lus  wishes. 

She  now  sat  beside  him  with  a  half  smile,  her  hands  busied  with 
some  delicate  work :  a  lovely  picture  of  cool  placidity. 
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Sr  Arthur  tomed  and  gazed  upon  her  with  such  an  eye  of 
MDdefloendmg  and  oomplaoent  afEectdon  as  that  with  which  the 
Onnd  Turk  maj  legaid  his  last  favoorite. 

'  Well,  dear,'  he  pursned,  '  I  have  finally  rejected  the  Rajah's 
nqoest.' 

'Meed?' 

She  shot  a  look  at  him  as  i£  she  wonid  have  added  something  ; 
but  upon  the  second  thought  dropped  her  long  lids  and  resumed 
het  embioidery,  while  Aspasia,  in  her  usual  pose  at  her  aunt's  feet, 
brob  into  shrill  protest : 

*  You  never  did  ?  Why,  RunUe,  and  everybody  said  the  poor 
man  was  quite  light !  Only  last  night  I  heard  General  Staveley 
tell  Aunt  Roeamond  that  it  was  a  mere  case  of  justice,  not  to  say 
(Be  of  expediency.' 

The  Lieutenant^Qovemor's  self-satisfaction  waxed  visibly  to 
iwdfing  point. 

*Ha!  I  daresay,'  he  commented.  'Indeed,  I  flatter  myself, 
my  dear  Aspasia,  that  there  is  not  another  man  in  India  that  would 
k?e  daied  to  take  the  responsibility.  Aha,  Rosamond,  fimmess  I 
I  was  finn.  Very  firm.  Discontented,  disloyal  set !  I  won't  give 
ttem  an  inch  naore  than  the  measure.' 

*  Oh  Lor  I'  ejacolated  Baby. 

Lady  Qerardine's  eyelashes  flickered  a  second. 

'  Qniet  t '  she  said,  giving  her  niece  a  tap  upon  the  shoulder. 

Baby  subsided,  growling  to  herself  like  a  tiger  cub  :  *  That  nice 
pnnee  .  .  .  !     If  Runkle  does  not  start  a  new  mutiny ! ' 

Si  Arthur  surveyed  his  womankind  a  second  with  that  singu- 
ladj  sweet  smile  of  his.  They  were  his  womankind,  part  of  his  per- 
Mmal  belongings ;  and  therefore  it  never  even  dawned  upon  him 
that  they  could  be  anything  but  superlative  of  their  degree ;  much 
kai  that  they  could  form  an  independent  opinion  really  unfavour- 
lUft  to  himself.  His  niece's  petulance  aflected  him  not  otherwise 
tkaa  as  an  agreeable  MnouatiUage  in  moments  of  relaxation  such  as 
tttte,  as  well  as  an  opportonity  for  the  display  of  his  own  indulgent 
wit  and  wisdom.  He  had  a  pride  in  her  smart  tongue  as  well  as  in 
W  nretty  looks ;  and  Aspasia's  most  earnest  attempts  produced 
no  lioie  effect  upon  her  distinguished  relative  than  would  the 
pi  bols  of  a  kitten.  Thus  he  now  beamed  upon  her.  In  his  early 
7^  s  o{  London  society  and  successes,  he  had  been  noted  for  that 
^  tifol  smile.  '  The  ass  with  the  seraphic  smile,'  a  light-hearted 
8t   -^mes^s  comrade  had  dubbed  him,  little  guessing  that  his  country 
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would,  in  the  fatoie,  consider  bo  well  of  *  the  ass '  as  to  confide 
some  of  the  gravest  interests  of  the  Empire  to  his  chaigai  In 
spite  of  which  (all  unknown  to  its  distinguished  wearer)  the  nick- 
name stuck. 

*  I  have  given  orders,  my  love/  said  the  great  man,  once  moie 
addressing  his  wife,  *  for  the  cutting  down  of  the  group  of  banyan- 
trees  at  the  end  of  the  garden.  I  know  you  and  Aspasia  rather 
liked  that  little  jungle,  but  it  was  really  a  nasty  bit.  Now  I  pro- 
pose to  have  the  place  concreted  and  a  summer-house  erected— 
something  in  a  pretty  artistic  style,  say  Baily  English— or  a 
Norwegian  hut,  perhaps,  where  you  can  sit  without  fear  of 
snakes.' 

Again  Baby  felt  a  warning  hand  pressed  upon  her  shoulder  and 
was  fain,  with  crimson  cheeks  of  wrath,  to  compress  her  lips  in 
silence  while  Lady  Qerardine  drew  a  strand  of  silk  through  her 
needle  and  made  a  pretty  little  speech  of  thanks  to  her  husband 
for  his  thoughtfulness. 

*  Why  don't  you  carry  the  concrete  down  the  garden  walks/ 
observed  Miss  Cnningham  presently,  with  withering  sarcasm, '  and 
set  up  a  rockery,  with  shells  and  things  ?  ' 

Sir  Arthur  ignored  the  sally. 

*  Ton  wiU  be  glad  to  hear,  Rosamond,'  he  proceeded  presently, 
*  that  I  have  been  successful  in  a  matter  to  which  I  attach  great 
importance.  I  have  found,  I  think,  the  exact  person  I  have  wanted 
so  long :  the  native  secretary,  you  know.  All  these  young  (Svil 
Service  fellows,  with  their  trwslations,  are  no  use  to  me.  And  my 
wodc  was  positively  at  a  standstill.' 

Irrepressible  Aspasia  sniffed.  A  faint  look  of  weariness  crossed 
Lady  Qerardine's  well-trained  countenance :  this  book  of  Sir 
Arthur's— a  history  of  the  Provinces  confided  to  his  charge,  b^* 
ning  from  the  earliest  possible  date  and  to  be  carried  down  to  the 
triumphant  conclusion  of  his  own  rule — ^this  great  work  which  was 
(as  he  was  fond  of  saying)  to  be  the  monument  of  his  career  in  India, 
was  a  subject  which  the  Lieutenant-^vemor's  circle  had  learned 
to  dread. 

*  Monument,  indeed ;  it  will  be  all  our  monuments ! '  had  cried 
Aspasia  one  day,  and  Lady  Qerardine  had  not  rebuked. 

The  quaintest  part  about  the  matter,  perhaps,  was  that,  while 
Sir  Arthur  employed  some  half-dozen  experts  in  obtaining  material 
for  him,  and  spent  a  fair  part  of  his  time  in  discussion  of  the  matter 
provided,  not  one  line  of  the  folios  which  already  filled  his  nest  of 
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iiawexB,  some  of  which  had  been  actually  passed  for  piess,  had 
hai  either  conceived  or  penned  by  the  official  author.  And  the 
UnkJefiB  phrase,  which  often  dropped  from  his  lips :  ^  I  must  really 
go ;  Maodonald  (or  it  might  be  Oray,  or  Captain  Smith)  is  waiting 
to  read  out  to  me  the  last  chapter  of  my  book/  had  ceased  even  to 
pmvoke  a  smile. 

^  It  has  always  been  my  aim  to  get  at  the  spirit  of  the  people/ 
aid  £Br  Arthur, '  to  draw  water  from  the  source  that  springs  in  the 
mak  oi  the  land  itself.'    He  looked  sideways  for  a  second,  reflecting. 

*  All,  not  a  bad  phrase  that ;  I  must  suggest  it  to  Macdonald.' 

*  And  what's  the  name  of  the  particular  native  spring?'  inquired 
die  pert  Miss  Cuningham. 

*H]8  name' — Sir  Arthur  drew  a  letter  from  his  pocket — ^is 
Huhammed  Saif-u-din,  if  it  makes  you  much  the  wiser,  my  dear 
AspaiBft.     It  seems  he's  quite  a  remarkable  individual.    Curiously 
maag^  a  Pathan.  Pathans,  a  real  fighting  lot,  don't  as  a  rule  take 
to  the  pen.    Tes,  quite  a  remarkable  individual.    The  son  of  a 
Subadar — ^who  thought  it  fine  to  let  his  son  have  an  English  educap 
tkm«  Thought  it  no  doubt  a  form  of  loyalty  that  would  pay.   How- 
ever it  may  have  been,  the  fellow's  as  poor  as  a  rat  in  spite  of  his 
teaming— proud  as  Lucifer,  of  course.    Drop  of  princely  blood  in 
hiniy   it  appears.'     The  Lieutenant-Governor  smiled  pityingly. 

*  Th^  generally  have,  if  you  believe  them— ha !  Bead  his  letter, 
my  dear,'  he  went  on,  dmwing  a  sheet  from  his  pocket-book  and 
ioamng  it  in  her  lap ;  *  it  may  amuse  you  to  note  the  grandiloquence 
of  the  native  style.' 

Lady  Gerardine  turned  over  the  sheet  with  a  languid  finger.  It 
secned  with  beautifully  regular  copperplate  writing,  which  pre- 
ited  certainly  no  difficulty  to  the  decipherer.  Baby,  whose 
young  interest  was  more  easily  aroused,  craned  her  neck  to  see  also, 
and  read  aloud  the  opening  phrase  in  a  mock  declamatory  style : 

HiBRir,— By  your  Honoor'a  Graokras  PennlftioQ,  your  deroted  serTant 
Mmhmniined  Saif -n-din.  WIU  yonr  Magnificence  so  condescend  to  my  nothingness 
•0  to  pennit  yonr  Hearen-illnmined  eyes  to  rest  npon  this  unworthy  docn- 


'  Oh,  Runkle,  that's  even  finer  than  your  phrase.  Hadn't  you 
better  pass  it  on  to  Macdonald  ?  Tou  must  let  him  have  a  finger 
in  your  jie — ^your  Monumental  Pie  ! ' 

Sir  Arthur  smiled  with  his  benevolent  air. 

He  drew  a  second  letter  from  his  pocket.      • 
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'  Another  agreeable  piece  of  news,'  said  he ;  *  Lady  AspaBia  is 
quite  ready  to  ^ve  us  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after  her  visit  to 
Calcutta.' 

'  Lady  Aspasia  I '  cried  Baby ;  '  do  you  mean  the  horrid  woman 
that  went  apd  had  a  name  like  that  to  mi^e  me  a  laughing-stock 
all  my  Uf  e  ?  ' 

'  Lady  Aspasia,  your  own  cousin,  and  the  most  agreeable  woman 
I  have  ever  met,*  rebuked  Sir  Arthur.  '  With  one  exception,  of 
course,'  added  the  gallant  gentleman,  bowing  towards  his  wife. 
'  You  ought  to  be  very  proud,  dear  child,'  he  went  on,  addieasiog 
his  recalcitrant  niece,  '  not  only  of  your  connection  with  a  noble 
house,  but  also  to  bear  a  name  which  is  perhaps  unique.  Had  we 
had  a  daughter,  Rosamond,  my  love,  I  could  not  have  allowed  bei 
to  be  christened  otherwise.  Dear  me,'  he  went  on,  now  throwing 
his  remarks  into  space  and  inflating  his  chest  with  the  breath  of 
sentimental  reminiscence,  '  dear  Aspasia,  what  a  fine  creature  she 
was ;  and  how  much  in  love  with  her  I  used  to  be  in  my  salad  days. 
You're  not  jealous,  dear,'  he  cried  suddenly,  struck  by  his  wife's 
abstraction. 

'  Jealous  ? '  she  echoed  with  a  start.  Her  gase  was  really 
pathetic,  as  she  raised  it  to  his  face ;  and  Sir  Arthur,  satisfied  that 
she  had  undoubtedly  felt  a  little  hurt  by  his  reminiscence,  smiled 
sympathetically  and  once  more  considerately  selected  another 
topic. 

^  By  the  way,'  he  said,  knocking  the  ash  off  his  cheroot  with  a 
squat  nail  pared  and  polished  to  the  last  possible  point  of  symmetry, 
^  I  met  quite  an  interesting  fellow  just  now.  He  tells  me  he  has 
already  called  on  you.  Bethune  his  name  is — ^Major  Bethune,  of  the 
Quides.  I  asked  him  to  dine  to-night.  I  knew  you  would  like  me 
to  show  him  some  attention.  You  must  know  all  about  him,  toy 
love ;  he  went  through  all  that  unfortunate  buriness  with  your 
poor  husband.  I  knew,'  repeated  the  Lieutenant-Gk>vemor,  with  a 
most  intimate  smile  of  self-approbation,  *  I  knew  that  you  would 
like  me  to  show  him  some  attention.' 

Baby,  leaning  against  her  aunt's  pliant  form,  felt  it  suddenly 
stiffen  into  rigidity.  But  the  needle  poised  in  Lady  Gerardines 
fingers  did  not  tremble ;  it  hovered  for  a  hardly  perceptible  moment, 
then  resumed  its  languid  course.  Sir  Arthur,  after  waiting  iot 
the  expected  tribute,  threw  down  the  stump  of  his  cigar  and  lodced 
round  in  surprise. 

*  I  always  wish  to  do  the  right  thing  about  any  friend  of  po^^ 
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IhgHflh/  be  insisted.  'And  Bethune  was  flattered,  of  course, 
■nmensely  flattered  at  my  asking  him.  I  knew  it  would  please 
fOfo,  my  dear  Bosamond.' 

Ijady  Gerardine  finished  the  lilac  petal,  cut  her  silk,  folded  her 
work  and,  then  only,  raised  her  eyes. 

'  Thank  you,'  she  said  gently ;  '  you  are  always  kindness 
iftaeH' 

Tboee  eyes  of  hers  were  so  dark  and  encircled  in  her  pale  face 
that  the  afEectionate  husband  was  solicitously  moved. 

*  You  look  tired,  my  love,'  he  said,  hoisting  himself  out  of  his 
bange  to  i^proach  her.  '  I  trust  you  have  not  got  a  chill ;  I  think 
we  had  better  all  adjourn.  You  must  lie  down  an  hour  before 
dbiner/ 

Lady  Gerardine  rose  and  stood,  looking  out  across  the  stiU 
gftzden  falling  in  terraces  to  the  river  edge,  beyond  the  flaming 
masMB  of  poinsettia,  the  heavy-headed  babul,  and  the  starred 
wide-fltmg  hibiscus  towards  the  far-off  hills,  mauve  and  amethyst 
hoed  against  a  sky  of  translucent  sapphire. 

*  I  must  go  and  say  good-bye  to  my  banyan-trees,'  she  said, 
almost  as  it  speaking  to  herself. 

Sir  Arthur  was  horrified  at  the  mere  suggestion.  Down  into 
the  lower  garden,  at  the  moment  when  the  mists  were  rising !  He 
would  not  hear  of  such  a  thing.  And  she  was  not  looking  well. 
He  took  her  face  by  the  chin  and  turned  it  to  the  sunset  light. 
Even  in  that  warm  glow  it  showed  wan ;  and  the  lids  she  dropped 
between  her  eyes  and  his  gaze  were  bruised  and  shadowed,  faintly 
purple  like  the  petals  of  wood  violets. 

^  m  have  to  ask  Saunders  to  look  at  you,'  said  the  Governor. 
*  I  hope  and  trust  that  you  have  not  been  so  foolish  as  to  throw  off 
jonr  vests  again ! '  He  slipped  two  fingers  under  the  lace  of  her 
diaphanous  blouse  to  satisfy  himself.  '  I  cannot  afford  to  have  you 
in,  dear,'  he  wound  up  caressingly.  '  Now,  I'll  just  tell  Jani  to 
measure  you  a  couple  of  grains  of  quioine  before  you  lie  down.' 

Benevolent,  consequential,  he  hurried  indoors.  Rosamond 
stood  yet  a  moment,  looking  at  the  sky.  Baby,  a  thousand  shades 
of  exasperation  and  scorn  upon  her  expressive  countenance,  now 
melted  all  into  tenderness. 

*  If  ever  there  was  a  woman  killed  by  kindness,'  she  exclaimed, 
'  it  is  you,  poor  Aunt  Rosamond ! '  And  fiinging  her  arms  round 
the  still  figure :  '  Oh,  darling,'  she  whispered,  with  the  wail  of  an 
ever-renewed  complaint,  *  why  do  you  always,  always  give  in  ? ' 
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Lady  Geraidine  gently  disengaged  herself,  bringing  her  eyes 
baok  from  the  distant  loveliness  with  a  perceptible  effort. 

*  Oh,  Baby/  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  melancholy  mockery,  *  when 
you  have  lived  as  long  as  I  have,  you  will  see  how  much  simpler 
itis.' 

She  trailed  away,  obediently,  to  seek  quinine  and  conch.  Aspasia 
kicked  over  the  work-basket  as  a  relief,  summoning  a  couple  of 
supple  Hindoos  to  repair  the  damage;  and,  feeling  that  the  balance 
of  things  was  slightly  re-established,  she  took  her  way  also  into  the 
palace  to  select  her  attire  for  the  evening. 

In  spite  of  her  ruffled  sensations,  she  was  smiling  to  herself  as 
she  went,  and  the  dimples  were  very  deep  in  the  pink  cheeks.  Some- 
thing was  singing  in  her  heartr— a  soft,  pleasant  little  song :  that 
it  was  good  not  to  have  lived  long  yet,  and  to  have  everything  still 
before  one ;  and  that  she  was  glad  that  the  man  with  the  light  eyes 
and  brown  face  was  not  going  to  drift  out  of  her  life.  She  hoped 
he  would  not  be  angry  with  her  for  not  having  succeeded  yet 


{To  he  eantinved,) 
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THE    TRUANTS} 
BY  A.  E.  W.  MASON. 

CHAPTER   XXII. 

BIB.  MUDGB'S  confession. 

Ok  the  following  morning  a  telegram  was  brought  to  Pamela  at  her 
father's  house  in  Leicestershire.  It  came  from  Mr.  Mudge,  and 
ccmtained  these  words :  ^  Important  that  I  should  see  you.  Coming 
down.  Please  be  at  home  at  two.'  Punctually  Mr.  Mudge  arrived. 
Punela  received  him  in  her  own  sitting-room.  She  was  waiting 
witii  a  restless  anxiety,  and  hardly  waited  for  the  door  to  be  dosed. 

*  You  have  bad  news  for  me,*  she  said.  '  Oh,  I  know !  You 
are  a  busy  man.  You  would  not  have  come  down  to  me  had  you 
not  bad  news.  I  am  very  grateful  for  your  coming,  but  you  have 
bad  ne¥rs.* 

*  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Mudge,  gravely ;  '  news  so  bad  that  you  must 
ask  your  other  friend  to  help  you.    I  can  do  nothing  here.' 

It  cost  Mr.  Mudge  a  little  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  of  no 
avail  in  this  particular  instance.  He  would  rather  have  served 
Pamela  himself,  had  it  been  possible.  He  was  fully  aware  of  his 
age,  and  his  looks,  and  his  limitations.  He  was  quite  willing  to 
stand  aside  for  the  other  friend ;  indeed,  he  wished,  with  all  his 
heart,  that  she  should  be  happy  with  some  mate  of  her  own  people. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  wished  her  to  owe  as  much  as  possible  of 
her  happiness  to  him.  He  was  her  friend,  but  there  was  just  that 
element  of  jealousy  in  his  friendship  which  springs  up  when  the 
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friends  aie  man  and  woman.    Pamela  understood  that  it  meant 
some  abnegation  on  his  part  to  bid  her  call  apon  another  tlian 
himself.    She  was  still  more  impressed,  in  consequence,  with  tlie 
gravity  of  the  news  he  had  to  convey. 
'  Is  it  Mr.  Gallon  ?  *  she  asked. 

*  Yes/  he  replied.  '  It  is  imperative  that  Sir  Anthony  Stretton 
should  return,  and  return  at  once.    Of  that  I  am  very  sure.' 

*  Tou  have  seen  Mr.  Gallon  ?  '  asked  Pamela. 
^  And  Lady  Stretton.    They  were  together.' 
'When?' 

'  Last  night.    In  Regent's  Park.' 

Pamela  hesitated.  She  was  doubtful  how  to  put  her  questions. 
She  said : 

'  And  you  are  sure  the  trouble  is  urgent  f  ' 

Mr.  Mudge  nodded  his  head. 

'  Very  sure.  I  saw  them  together.  I  saw  the  look  on  Lady 
Stretton's  face.  It  was  a  clear  night.  There  was  a  lamp  too,  in 
the  cab.    I  passed  them  as  Gallon  got  out  and  said  "'  Q<x>d-night." ' 

Pamela  sat  down  in  a  chair,  and  fixed  her  troubled  eyes  on  her 
companion. 

*  Did  they  see  you  ?  ' 
Mr.  Mudge  smiled. 
*No.' 

*  Let  me  have  the  whole  truth,'  cried  Pamela.  *  Tell  me  the 
story  from  the  beginning.  How  you  came  to  see  them — every- 
thing.' 

Mr.  Mudge  sat  down  in  his  turn.  He  presented  to  her  a  side  of 
his  character  which  she  had  not  hitherto  suspected.  She  listened, 
and  was  moved  to  sympathy,  as  no  complaint  could  ever  have 
moved  her ;  and  Mr.  Mudge  was  the  last  man  to  complain.  Yet 
the  truth  came  out  clearly.  Outwardly  prosperous  and  enviable, 
he  had  yet  inwardly  missed  all.  A  man  of  so  wide  a  business,  bo 
many  undertakings,  so  occupied  a  Ufe,  it  was  natural  to  dissociate 
him  from  the  ordiinary  human  sympathies  and  desires.  It  seemed 
that  he  could  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  indulge  them. 
But  here  he  was,  as  he  had  once  done  before,  not  merely  admitting 
their  existence  within  him,  but  confessing  that  they  were  far  the 
greater  part  of  him,  and  that  because  they  had  been  thwarted,  the 
prosperous  external  life  of  business  to  which  he  seemed  so  ardently 
enchained  was  really  of  little  account.  He  spoke  very  simp^7- 
Pamela  lost  sight  of  the  business  machine  altogether.    Here  was  a 
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man,  like  anotiier,  telling  her  that  through  his  vain  ambitions  his 
life  had  gone  astray.  She  found  a  pathos  in  the  dull  and  unim- 
preanve  look  of  him — ^his  bald,  uncomely  head,  his  ungraceful  figure. 
There  was  a  strange  contrast  between  his  appearance  and  the 
fancifal  antidote  for  disappointment  which  had  brought  him  into 
Regent's  Park  when  Gallon  and  Lady  Stretton  were  discussing  their 
faituie  coarse. 

'  I  told  yon  something  of  my  history  at  Newmarket,'  he  said. 
'  You  most  remember  what  I  told  you,  or  you  will  not  understand.' 

*  I  remember  very  well,'  said  Pamela,  gently.  *  I  think  that 
I  shall  understand.' 

Pamela  of  late,  indeed,  had  gained  much  understanding.  Two 
years  ago  tiie  other  point  of  view  was  to  her  always  without  interest. 
As  often  as  not  she  was  unaware  that  it  existed ;  when  she  was 
aware,  she  dismissed  it  without  consideration.  But  of  late  her 
eyes  had  learned  to  soften  at  the  troubles  of  others,  her  mind  to 
be  perplexed  with  their  perplexities. 

*  Yes,'  said  Mudge,  nodding  his  head,  with  a  smile  towards 
ber.     *"  You  will  understand  now.' 

And  he  laid  so  much  emphasis  upon  the  word  that  Pamela 
locked  up  in  surprise. 

'  Why  now  ?  '  she  asked. 

*  Because,  recently,  imagination  has  come  to  you.  I  have  seen, 
I  have  noticed.  Imagination,  the  power  to  see  clearly,  the  power 
to  understand — ^perhaps  the  greatest  gift  which  love  has  in  all  his 
big  box  of  gifts.' 

Pamela  coloured  at  his  words.  She  neither  admitted  nor  denied 
tbe  suggestion  they  contained. 

*  I  have  therefore  no  fear  that  you  will  misunderstand,'  Mr. 
Hodge  insisted.  '  I  told  you  that  my  career,  such  as  it  is,  has  left 
me  a  very  lonely  man  amongst  a  crowd  of  acquaintances  who  are 
BO  more  in  sympathy  with  me  than  I  myself  am  in  sjrmpathy  with 
them.    I  did  not  tell  you  that  I  had  found  a  way  of  alleviation.' 

*  No,'  said  Pamela.  She  was  at  a  loss  to  imderstand  how  this 
statement  of  her  companion  was  connected  with  his  detection  of 
OaOon  and  Lady  Stretton ;  but  she  had  no  doubt  there  was  a  con- 
nection«  Mudge  was  not  of  those  who  take  a  pride  in  disclosing 
the  details  of  their  life  and  character  in  and  out  of  season.  If  he 
wpoke  ci  himself,  he  did  so  with  a  definite  reason,  which  bore  upon 
the  faonness  in  hand.    ^  No ;  on  the  contrary  you  said  that  you 
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could  not  go  back  and  start  afresh.    Tou  had  too  much  upon  yoar 
hands.    You  were  fixed  in  your  isolation.' 

^  I  did  not  even  then  tell  you  all  the  truth.  I  could  not  go 
back  half-way,  that  is  true.  I  do  not  think  I  would  find  any 
comfort  in  that  course  even  if  I  could ;  but  I  can  and  I  do  go  back 
all  the  way  at  times.  I  reconstruct  the  days  when  I  was  very, 
very  poor,  and  yet  full  of  hope,  full  of  confidence.  I  do  not  mean 
that  I  sit  in  front  of  my  fire  and  tell  myself  the  story.  I  do  mach 
more.  I  actually  live  them  over  again,  so  far  as  I  can.  That 
puzzles  you/  he  said,  with  a  laugh. 

Pamela,  indeed,  was  looking  at  him  with  a  frown  of  perplexity 
upon  her  forehead. 

'  How  do  you  live  them  again  ? '  she  asked.  ^  I  don't  under- 
sti^d.' 

'  In  this  way/  said  Mudge.  ^  I  keep  an  old,  worn-out  suit  of 
clothes  locked  up  in  a  cupboard.  Well,  when  I  find  the  house  too 
lonely,  and  my  servants,  with  their  noiseless  tread,  get  on  to  my 
nerves,  I  just  put  on  that  suit  of  clothes  and  revisit  the  old  haunts 
where  I  used  to  live  forty  and  fifty  years  ago.  Often  I  have  oome 
back  from  a  dinner  party,  let  myself  in  at  my  front  door,  and 
slipped  out  of  a  side  entrance  half-an-hour  later  oa  one  of  my 
pilgrimages.  You  would  never  know  me ;  you  might  toss  me  a 
shilling,  that's  all.  Of  course,  I  have  to  be  careful.  I  am  always 
expecting  to  be  taken  up  as  a  thief  as  I  slink  away  from  the  house. 
I  would  look  rather  a  fool  if  that  happened,  wouldn't  I  ? '  and  he 
laughed.  ^  But  it  never  has  yet.'  He  suddenly  turned  to  her. 
^  I  enjoy  myself  upon  those  jaunts,  you  know ;  I  reaUy  enjoy 
myself.  I  like  the  secrecy.  To  slip  out  of  the  great,  silent 
house,  to  get  clear  away  from  the  pictures,  and  the  fumituie, 
and  the  obedience,  and  to  tramp  down  into  the  glare  and  the 
noise  of  the  big  streets,  and  to  turn  into  some  pothouse  when 
once,  years  ago,  I  used  to  take  my  supper  and  dream  of  the 
future.  It's  a  sort  of  hide-and-seek  in  itself.'  He  laughed  again, 
and  then  suddenly  became  serious.  *  But  it's  much  more  than 
that— ever  so  much  more.' 

'  Where  do  you  go  ?  '  asked  Pamela. 

'  It  depends  upon  the  time  I  have.  If  it's  early  I  go  down  to 
Deptford,  very  often.  I  get  into  a  tram  and  ride  down  a  street 
where  I  once  wandered  all  night  because  I  hadn't  the  price  of  a 
lodging.  I  look  at  the  old  cookshop  where  I  used  to  flatten  my 
nose  against  the  glass  and  dream  that  I  had  the  run  of  my  teeth. 
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t  get  down  and  go  into  a  public-house,  say,  with  a  sanded  floor, 
lod  have  a  sausage  and  mash  and  a  pot  of  beer,  just  as  I  was  doing 
forty  years  ago,  when  this  or  that  scheme,  which  turned  out  well, 
first  came  into  my  head.  But  don't  misunderstand,'  Mudge  ex- 
daimed.  *  I  don't  set  ofi  upon  these  visits  for  the  satisfaction  of 
oomparing  what  I  was  then  with  what  I  have  become.  It  is  to 
get  back  to  what  I  was  then,  as  nearly  as  I  can;  to  recapture,  just 
far  a  moment,  some  of  the  high  hopes,  some  of  the  anticipations 
of  happiness  to  be  won  which  I  felt  in  those  days ;  to  forget  that 
Uie  happiness  has  never  been  won^  that  the  high  hopes  were  for 
things  not  worth  the  trouble  spent  in  acquiring  them.  I  was  wet, 
veiy  often  hungry,  always  ill-clothed ;  but  I  was  happy  in  those 
days.  Hiss  Mardale,  though  very  likely  I  didn't  know  it.  I  was 
joung,  the  future  was  mine,  a  solid  reality ;  and  the  present — why, 
that  was  a  time  of  work  and  dreams.  There's  nothing  much 
better  than  that  combination,  Miss  Mardale — work  and  dreams ! ' 

He  repeated  the  words  wistfully,  and  was  silent  for  a  moment. 
No  doubt  those  early  struggles  had  not  been  so  pleasant  as  they 
^ypeaied  in  the  retrospect ;  but  time  had  stripped  them  of  their 
btttemess  and  left  to  Mr.  Mudge  just  that  part  of  them  which 
was  worth  remembering. 

*  I  had  friends  in  those  dajrs,'  he  went  on.  *  I  wonder  what  has 
become  of  them  all  ?    In  all  my  jaunts  I  have  never  seen  one.' 

*  And  where  else  do  you  go  ?  '  asked  Pamela. 

*Oh,  many  places.  There's  a  little  narrow  market  between 
ffliaftesbnry  Avenue  and  Oxford  Street,  where  the  gas-jets  flare 
over  the  barrows  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  all  the  poor  people  go 
marketing.  That's  a  haunt  of  mine.  I  was  some  time,  too,  when 
I  was  young,  at  work  near  the  Marylebone  Road.  There's  a  tavern 
near  Madame  Tussaud's  where  I  used  to  go  and  have  supper  at 
the  counter  in  the  public  bar.  Do  you  remember  the  night  of 
Lady  MiOingham's  reception,  when  we  looked  out  of  the  window 
and  saw  Sir  Anthony  Stretton  ?  Well,  I  supped  at  that  tavern  in 
the  Marylebone  Road  on  that  particular  night.  I  was  hard  put 
to  it,  too,  when  I  used  to  work  in  Marylebone.  I  slept  for  tluree 
nights  in  Regent's  Park.  There's  a  cofEee-stall  close  to  the  bridge, 
jvat  outside  the  park,  on  the  north  side.' 

Pamela  started,  and  Mudge  nodded  his  head. 

*  Tes ;  that  is  how  I  came  to  see  Lady  Stretton  and  Mr.  Gallon. 
A  hansom  cab  drove  past  me  just  as  I  crossed  the  road  to  go  out 
of  the  gate  to  the  cofiee-stall.    I  noticed  it  enough  to  see  that  it 
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held  a  man  and  a  woman  in  eremng  diess,  but  no  more.  I  etayed 
at  the  coSee-stall  for  a  little  while  talking  with  the  cabmen  and 
the  others  who  were  about  it,  and  drinking  my  cofiee.  As  I  retonwd 
into  the  park  the  cab  drove  past  me  again.  I  thought  it  was  tiie 
same  cab,  from  the  casual  glance  I  gave,  and  with  the  same  peo^ 
inside  it.  They  had  driven  round,  were  still  driving  round.  It 
was  a  fine  night,  a  night  of  spring,  fresh,  and  cool,  and  very  pleasant. 
I  did  not  wonder ;  I  rather  sympathised  with  them,'  he  said,  with  a 
smile.  '  You  see,  I  have  never  driven  round  Regent's  Park  at 
night  with  a  woman  I  cared  for  beside  me' ;  and  again  the  wistful 
note  was  very  audible  in  his  voice ;  and  he  added,  in  a  low  voioe, 
'  That  was  not  for  me.' 

He  shook  the  wistfulness  from  him  and  resumed  : 
'  Well,  as  I  reached  the  south  side  of  the  park,  and  was  close 
by  Park  Place,  the  cab  came  towards  me  again,  and  puUed  up. 
Gallon  got  out.    I  saw  him  clearly.    I  saw  quite  olearly,  too,  who 
was  within  the  cab.    So  you  see  there  is  danger.    Mere  friends  do 
not  drive  round  and  round  Regent's  Park  at  night.' 
Mr.  Mudge  rose,  and  held  out  his  hand. 
'  I  must  get  back  to  town.    I  have  a  fly  waiting  to  take  me  to 
the  station,'  he  said. 

Pamela  walked  with  him  to  the  door  of  the  house.  As  they 
stood  in  the  hall  she  said  : 

*  I  thanked  you,  before  you  spoke  at  all,  for  putting  your  busi- 
ness aside  for  my  sake,  and  coming  down  to  me.  I  thank  you  still 
more  now,  and  for  another  reason.  I  thank  you  for  telling  ro» 
what  you  have  told  me  about  yourself.  Such  confessions,'  and 
she  smiled  upon  the  word,  '  cannot  be  made  without  gieat  oon- 
fldence  in  the  one  they  are  made  to.' 
*'  I  have  that  ponfidence,'  said  Mudge. 

^  I  know.  I  am  glad,'  replied  Pamela ;  and  she  resumed : '  They 
cannot  be  made,  either,  without  creating  a  difference.  We  no 
longer  stand  where  we  did  before  they  were  made.  I  always 
looked  upon  you  as  my  friend ;  but  we  are  far  greater  friends  now, 
id  not  that  so  ?  ' 

She  spoke  with  great  simplicity  and  feeting,  her  eyes  glistened 
a  little,  and  she  added :  *  You  are  not  living  now  with  merely 
acquaintances  around  you.' 
Mr.  Mudge  took  her  hand. 

'  I  am  very  glad  that  I  came,'  he  said ;  and,  mounting  into  the 
fly,  he  drove  away. 
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Pamela  went  back  to  the  house  and  wrote  oat  a  telegram  to 
Warrisden.  She  asked  him  to  come  at  once  to — ^and  then  Ae 
paused.  Should  he  come  heie  1  No ;  tiiere  was  another  place, 
with  aasDciationa  for  her  which  had  now  grown  very  pleasant  and 
sweet  to  her  thoughts.  She  asked  him  to  meet  her  at  the  place 
where  tiiey  had  once  kept  tryst  before — ^the  parlour  of  tiie  inn 
apon  the  hill  in  the  village  of  the  Three  Poplars. 


CHAPTER   XXni. 

ROQUEBRUNE  REVISITED. 

There,  accordingly,  they  met  on  the  following  afternoon.  Pamela 
rode  across  the  level  country  between  the  CSroft  Hill  which  over- 
hang her  house,  and  the  village.  In  front  of  her  the  three  poplars 
pointed  skywards  from  the  ridge.  She  was  anxious  and  troubled. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  MiUie  Stretton  was  sbpping  beyond  her 
feach ;  but  the  sight  of  those  trees  hghtened  her  of  some  portion  of 
her  distress.  She  was  turning  more  and  more  in  her  thoughts 
towards  Warrisden  whenever  trouble  knocked  upon  her  door.  In 
the  moment  of  greatest  perplexity  his  companionship,  or  even  the 
thought  of  it,  rested  her  like  sleep.  As  she  came  round  the  bend 
of  the  road  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  she  saw  him  coming  down  the 
abpe  towards  her.  She  quickened  her  horse,  and  trotted  up  to 
him. 

'  You  are  here  already  ?  *  she  said.  '  I  am  very  glad.  I  was 
not  sure  that  I  had  allowed  you  time  enough.' 

'  Oh,  yes,'  said  Warrisden.  *  I  came  at  once.  I  guessed  why 
you  wanted  me  from  the  choice  of  our  meeting-place.  We  meet  at 
Quetta,  on  the  same  business  which  brought  us  together  at  Quetta 
before.    Is  not  that  so  ?  ' 

^  Ye0»'  said  Pamela. 

They  walked  to  the  door  of  the  inn  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  An 
ostler  took  charge  of  Pamela's  horse,  and  they  went  within  to  the 
parlour. 

'  Tou  want  me  to  find  Stcetton  again  ? '  said  Warrisden. 

Pamela  looked  at  him  remorsefoUy. 

'  Well,  I  do,'  she  answered ;  and  there  was  compunction  in  the 

le  of  her  voice.    '  I  would  not  ask  you  unless  the  matter  was 

7  uigent.    I  have  used  you  for  my  needs,  I  know,  with  too 

^e  consideration  for  you,  and  you  very  generously  and  willingly 
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have  allowed  me  to  use  you.     So  I  am  a  little  ashamed  to  come 
to  you  again.' 

Here  were  strange  words  from  Pamela.  They  were  spoken 
with  hesitation^  too,  and  the  colour  burned  in  her  cheeks.  War- 
risden  was  surprised  to  hear  them.  He  laid  his  hand  upon  her 
arm  and  gave  it  a  little  affectionate  shake. 

*  My  dear,  I  am  serving  myself/  he  said, '  just  as  much  as  I  am 
serving  you.  Don't  you  understand  that  ?  Have  you  forgotten 
our  walk  under  the  elms  in  Lady  MiUingham's  garden  ?  If  Tony 
returned,  and  returned  in  time,  why,  then  you  might  lay  your 
finger  on  the  turnpike  gate  and  let  it  swing  open  of  its  own  accord. 
I  remember  what  you  said.  Tony's  return  helps  me,  so  I  help 
myself  in  securing  his  return.' 

Pamela's  face  softened  into  a  smile. 

*  Then  you  really  do  not  inind  going  ?  '  she  went  on.  '  I  am 
remorseful,  in  a  way,  because  I  asked  you  to  go  once  before  in  this 
very  room,  and  nothing  came  of  all  your  trouble.  I  want  yon  to 
believe  now  that  I  could  not  ask  you  again  to  undergo  the  same 
trouble,  or  even  more,  as  it  nuty  prove,  were  not  the  need  ever  so 
much  more  urgent  than  it  was  tiien.' 

'  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  the  need  is  more  urgent,'  Warrisden 
repUed ;  '  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  trouble  I  shall  have  to  bear 
is  much  less,  for  I  know  where  Stretton  is.' 

Pamela  felt  that  half  of  the  load  of  anxiety  was  taken  from  her 
shoulders. 

^  Tou  do  ? '  she  exclaimed. 

Warrisden  nodded. 

'  And  what  he  is  doing.  He  is  serving  with  the  Foreign  Legion 
iu  Algeria.  I  thought  you  might  want  to  lay  your  hands  on  him 
again,  and  I  wished  to  be  ready*  Chance  gave  me  a  clue— an 
envelope  with  a  postoutrk.  I  followed  up  the  clue  by  securing  an 
example  of  Stretton's  handwriting.  It  was  the  same  handwriting 
as  that  which  directed  the  envelope,  so  I  was  sure.' 

^  Thank  you,'  said  Pamela.  '  Indeed,  you  do  not  fail  me ' ;  snd 
her  voice  was  musical  with  gratitude. 

'  He  was  at  Ain-Sefra,  a  Uttle  town  on  the  frontier  of  Algeria,' 
Warrisden  resumed.    And  Pamela  interrupted  him : 

'  Then  I  need  not  make  so  heavy  a  demand  upon  you  after  all,' 
she  said.  '  It  was  only  a  letter  wldch  I  was  going  to  ask  yon  to 
carry  to  Tony.  Now  there  is  no  necessity  that  you  should  go  at 
all,  for  I  can  post  it.' 
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She  produced  the  letter  from  a  pocket  of  her  coat  as  she  spoke. 

*  Ahy  but  will  it  leach  Stretton  if  70a  do  ?  '  said  Warrisden. 
Pamela  had  abeady  seated  herself  at  the  table,  and  was  drawing 

the  inkstand  towards  her.    She  paused  at  Warrisden's  question, 
ud  looked  np. 

*  Surely  Ain-Sefra,  Algeria,  will  find  him  i ' 

'  Will  it  ?  '  Warrisden  repeated.  He  sat  down  at  the  table 
apposite  to  her.  *  Even  if  it  does,  will  it  reach  him  in  time  ?  You 
eay  the  need  is  urgent.  Well,  it  was  last  summer  when  I  saw  the 
postmark  on  the  envelope,  two  days  after  we  talked  together  in 
Lady  Millingham's  garden.    I  had  business  in  London.' 

*  I  remember,'  said  Pamela. 

'My  business  was  just  to  find  out  where  Stretton  was  hiding 
himself.  He  was  at  Ain-Sefra  then ;  he  may  be  at  Ain-Sefra  now. 
Bat  it  is  a  smaU  post,  and  he-  may  not.  The  headquarters  of  the 
Legion  are  at  Sidi  Bel-Abbte,  in  the  north.  He  may  be  there,  or 
ke  may  be  altogether  out  of  reach  on  some  Saharan  expedition.' 

There  was  yet  another  possibility  which  occurred  to  both  their 
minds  at  Uns  moment.  It  was  possible  that  no  letter  would  ever  reach 
Stretton  again ;  that  Warrisden,  searched  he  never  so  thoroughly, 
would  not  be  able  to  find  the  man  he  searched  for.  There  are  so 
many  graves  in  the  Sahara.  But  neither  of  them  spoke  of  this 
poeaibiUty,  though  a  quick  look  they  interchanged  revealed  to  each 
its  presence  in  the  other's  thoughts. 

*  Besides,  he  wanted  to  lie  hidden.  So  much  I  know,  who 
know  nothing  of  his  story.  Would  he  have  enUsted  under  his  own 
same,  do  yon  think  !  Or  even  under  his  own  nationaUty  ?  It  is 
not  tile  common  practice  in  the  Foreign  Legion.  And  that's  not 
tlL  Even  were  he  soldiering  openly  under  his  own  name,  how  will 
yon  address  your  letter  with  any  likelihood  that  it  will  reach  him  ? 
Just ''  La  Lc^on  Etrang^  "  ?  We  want  to  know  to  what  sec- 
tim  of  la  Legion  ^trangdre  he  belongs.  Is  he  chasseur,  artillery- 
nian,  sapper  ?  Perhaps  he  serves  in  the  cavalry.  Then  which  is 
Us  squadron  ?  Is  he  a  plain  foot  soldier  ?  Then  in  what  battaUon, 
md  what  rank  does  he  occupy  ?  We  cannot  answer  any  of  these 
(  iions,  andt  unanswered,  they  certainly  delay  your  letter ;  they 
1      prevent  it  ever  reaching  him  at  all.' 

^amela  laid  down  her  pen  and  stared  blankly  at  Warrisden. 
]  >iled  up  the  objections  one  by  one  in  front  of  her  until  it  seemed 
I  would  lose  Tony  once  more  from  her  sight  after  she  had  got 
1      ^'>r  a  moment  within  her  vision^ 
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^  So  you  had  better  entruBt  your  letter  to  me,'  he  oonckded. 
'  Address  it  to  Stretton  under  his  own  name.  I  will  find  him,  if  he 
is  to  be  found,  never  fear.    I  will  find  him  very  quickly.' 

Pamela  addressed  the  letter.  Yet  she  hekl  it  for  a  Uttle  time 
in  her  hand  after  it  was  addressed.  All  the  while  WarrisdeH  had 
been  speaking  she  had  felt  an  impulse  strong  within  her  to  keep 
him  hack ;  and  it  was  because  of  that  impulse,  rather  than  with 
any  thought  of  Millie  Stretton  and  the  danger  in  which  she  stood, 
that  Pamela  asked  doubtfully  : 

'  How  long  will  you  be  ?  ' 

'  I  should  find  him  within  ten  days.' 

Pamela  smiled  suddenly. 

'  It  is  not  so  very  long,'  said  she ;  and  she  handed  the  letter 
across  to  Warrisden.  '  Well,  go  ! '  she  cried,  witii  a  certain  efioit. 
'  Telegraph  to  me  when  you  have  found  Tony.  Bring  him  back, 
and  come  back  yourself.'  She  added,  in  a  voice  which  was  very  low 
and  wistful^  '  please  come  back  soon  ! '  Then  she  rose  bcm  the 
table,  and  Warrisden  put  the  letter  in  his  pocket  and  rose  too. 

'  You  will  be  at  home,  I  suppose,  in  ten  days  ?  '  he  said.  And 
Pamela  said  quickly,  as  though  some  new  idea  had  just  been  sug- 
gested to  her  mind : 

'  Oh,  wait  a  moment ! ' 

She  stood  quite  still  and  thought^.  There  was  a  certain  test 
by  which  she  had  meant  to  find  the  soundings  of  heart.  Here  was 
a  good  oppOTtunity  to  apply  the  test.  Warrisden  would  be  away 
upon  his  journey ;  she  could  not  help  Millie  Stretton  now  by  re- 
maining in  England.    She  determined  to  apply  the  test. 

'  No,'  she  said  slowly.  '  Telegraph  to  me  at  the  Villa  Pontig- 
nard,  Roquebrune,  Alpes  Maritimes,  France.  I  shall  be  toavelling 
thither  inmiediately.' 

Her  decision  was  taken  upon  an  instant.  It  was  the  logical 
outcome  of  her  thoughto  and  of  Warriaden's  departure ;  and  since 
Warrisden  went  because  of  MiUie  Stretton,  Pamela's  journey  to  the 
South  of  France  was  due,  in  a  measure,  to  that  lady,  too.  Yet  no 
one  would  have  been  more  astonished  than  Millie  Stretton  had  she 
learned  of  Pamela's  visit  at  this  time.  She  would  have  been  quick 
to  change  her  own  plans ;  but  she  had  no  knowledge  of  whither 
Pamela's  thoughte  were  leading  her.  When  Gallon  in  the  hansom 
cab  had  said  to  her  ^  Come  South,'  her  first  swift  reflection  had 
been,,  '  Pamela  will  be  safe  in  England.'  She  herself  had  refused 
to  go  south  with  Pamela.    Pamela's  desire  to  go  was  to  her  mind 
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A  m^e  false  pretext  to  get  her  awaj  from  her  one  friend.  If  she  did 
not  go  south,  she  was  very  sure  that  Pamela  would  not.  There 
had  seemed  to  her  no  safer  place  than  the  Riviera.  But  she  was 
wrong.  Here,  in  the  village  of  the  Three  Poplars,  Pamela  had 
made  her  decision. 

*  I  s^iall  go  to  Roquebrune  as  soon  as  I  can  make  arrangements 
for  a  servant  or  two,'  she  said. 

*  Roquebrune,'  said  Warrisden,  as  he  wrote  down  the  address. 
*  I  once  walked  up  a  long  flight  of  steps  to  that  village  many  years 
ago.  Perhaps  you  were  at  the  villa  tiien.  I  wcMider.  You  must 
have  been  a  Uttle  girL  It  was  one  February.  I  came  over  from 
Monte  Carlo,  and  we  walked  up  from  the  station.  We  met  the 
sdioohnaster.' 

*  M.  Giraud  I '  exclaimed  Pamela. 

*  Was  that  his  name  ?  He  had  written  a  Uttle  history  of  the 
village  and  the  Comiche  road.  He  took  me  under  his  wing.  We 
went  into  a  wine,  shop  on  the  first  floor  of  a  house  in  the  midcDe 
of  the  village,  and  we  sat  there  quite  a  long  time.  He  asked  us 
about  Paris  and  London  with  an  eagerness  which  was  quite  pathetic. 
He  came  down  with  us  to  the  station,  and  his  questions  never 
ceased.    I  suppose  he  was  lonely  there.' 

Pamela  nodded  her  head. 

'  V^y.  He  did  not  sleep  all  night  for  thinking  of  what  you  had 
told  him.' 

*  You  were  there,  then  ?  '  cried  Warrisden. 

'Yes;  M.  Qiraud  used  to  read  French  with  me.  He  came 
to  me  one  i^moon  quite  feverish.  Two  Englishmen  had  come  up 
to  Roquebrune,  and  had  talked  to  him  about  the  great  towns  and 
the  Ughted  streets.  He  was  always  dreaming  of  them.  Poor  man, 
he  is  at  Roquebrune  still,  no  doubt.' 

She  spoke  with  a  great  tenderness  and  pity,  looking  out  of  the 
window,  and  for  the  moment  altogether  lost  to  her  surroundings. 
Wacriiden  roused  her  from  her  reverie. 

*  I  must  be  going  away.' 

Pamela's  horse  was  brought  to  the  door,  and  she  mounted. 

*  Walk  down  the  hill  beside  my  horse,'  she  said ;  '  just  as  you 
did  on  that  other  day,  when  the  hill  was  slippery,  your  hand  upon 
hianeck — so.' 

Very  slowly  they  walked  down  the  hill.  There  were  no  driving 
mists  to-day,  the  evening  was  coming  with  a  great  peace,  the  fields 
and  woods  lay  spread  beneath  them  toned  to  a  tranquil  grey. 
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The  white  road  glimmered.  At  the  bottom  of  tiie  hill  FameU 
stopped. 

'  Good-bye,'  she  said ;  and  there  was  more  tenderness  in  her 
voice  and  in  her  face  than  he  had  ever  known.  She  laid  her  hand 
upon  his  arm  and  bent  down  to  him. 

*  Come  back  to  me/  she  said,  wistfully.  *  I  do  not  like  letting 
you  go ;  and  yet  I  am  rather  proud  to  know  that  you  are  doing 
something  for  me  which  I  could  not  do  for  myself,  and  that  you 
do  it  so  very  willingly.' 

She  did  not  wait  to  hear  any  answer,  but  took  her  hand  from 
his  arm  and  rode  quickly  away.  That  turnpike  gate  of  friendship 
had  abeady  swung  open  of  its  own  accord.  As  she  rode  from 
Quetta  that  evening,  she  passed  beyond  it  and  went  gratefully  and 
hopefully,  with  the  other  men  and  women,  down  the  appointed 
road. 

She  knew  it  while  she  was  riding  homewards  to  the  Croft  Hill. 
She  knew  it,  and  was  very  glad.  She  rode  home  very  slowly 
through  the  tranquil  evening,  and  gave  herself  up  to  joy.  It  was 
warm,  and  there  was  a  freshness  in  the  air  as  though  the  world 
renewed  itself.  Darkness  came ;  only  the  road  glinmiered  ahead 
of  her — the  new  road,  which  was  the  old  road.  Even  that  glinmier 
of  white  had  almost  vanished  when  at  last  she  saw  the  lighted 
windows  of  her  father's  Jiouse.  The  footman  told  her  that  dinner 
was  already  served,  but  she  ran  past  him  very  quickly  up  the 
stairs,  and  coming  to  her  own  room  locked  the  door  and  sat  for  a 
long  while  in  the  darkness,  her  blood  throbbing  in  her  veins,  her 
whole  heart  uplifted,  not  thinking  at  all,  but  just  living,  and  living 
most  joyfuUy.  She  sat  so  still  that  she  might  have  been  in  a 
swoon ;  but  it  was  the  stillness  of  perfect  happiness.  She  knew 
the  truth  that  night. 

But,  none  the  less,  she  travelled  soutii  towards  the  end  of  the 
week,  since  there  a  telegram  would  come  to  her.  She  reached  ihe 
Villa  Pontignard  in  the  afternoon,  and  walked  through  the  familiar 
rooms  which  she  had  so  dreaded  ever  to  revisit.  She  went  out  to 
the  narrow  point  of  the  garden  where  so  often  she  had  dreamed 
with  M«  Giraud  of  the  outside  world,  its  roaring  cities  and  its 
jostle  of  people.  She  sat  down  upon  ike  parapet.  Below  her  the 
clifi  fell  sheer,  and  far  below,  in  the  darkness  at  the  bottom  of  tiie 
gorge,  the  water  tumbled  in  foam  with  a  distant  hum.  On  the 
opposite  hill  the  C3^resses  stood  out  black  from  the  brown  and 
green.    Here  she  had  suffered  greatly,  but  ike  wounds  were  healed. 
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Theae  dreaded  places  had  no  longer  power  to  hurt.  She  knew  Ijiat 
yery  surely.  She  was  emancipated  from  sorrow,  and  as  she  sat 
ikete  in  the  still,  golden  afternoon,  the  sense  of  freedom  ran  riot  in 
her  blood.  She  looked  back  over  the  years  to  the  dragging  days 
of  misery,  the  sleepless  nights.  She  felt  a  pity  for  the  young  girl 
who  had  then  looked  down  from  this  parapet  and  prayed  for  death  ; 
who  had  counted  the  many  years  of  Ufe  in  front  of  her ;  who  had 
bewailed  her  very  strength  and  health.  But  ever  her  eyes  turned 
towards  the  Mediterranean  and  searched  the  horizon.  For  beyond 
that  blue  cahn  sea  stretched  the  coasts  of  Algeria. 

There  was  but  one  cloud  to  darken  Punela's  happiness  dur- 
ing tiieae  days  while  she  waited  for  Warrisden's  telegram.  On 
the  morning  after  she  had  arrived,  the  old  cur6  climbed  from 
die  village  to  visit  her.  Almost  Punela's  first  question  was  of 
M.  Qiraud. 

'He  is  still  here?' 

*  Yes,  he  is  still  here,'  repUed  the  cur6 ;  but  he  pursed  up  his 
lips  and  shook  his  head. 

'  I  must  send  for  him,'  said  Pamela. 

The  cur6  said  nothing.  He  was  standing  by  the  window,  and 
almost  imperceptibly  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  though  he 
doubted  her  wisdom.    In  a  moment  Pamela  was  at  his  side. 

'  What  is  it  ?'  she  asked,  gently.    '  Tell  me.' 

'  Oh,  mademoiselle,  there  is  little  to  tell !  He  is  not  the  school- 
master you  once  knew.  That  is  all.  The  wine  shop  has  made  the 
difference — the  wine  shop  and  discontent.  He  was  always  dis- 
satisfied, you  know.    It  is  a  pity.' 

'  I  un  so  sorry,'  said  Pamela,  gravely,  *  so  very  sorry.' 

She  was  silent  for  a  while,  and  greatly  troubled  by  the  curb's 
news. 

*  Has  he  married  ?  '  she  asked. 
•No.' 

*  It  would  have  been  better  if  he  had.' 

*  No  doubt,  mademoiselle,'  said  the  cur£,  '  but  he  has  not,  and 
I  think  it  is  now  too  late.' 

Pamela  did  not  send  for  M.  Qiraud.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she 
could  do  no  good  even  if  at  her  request  he  came  to  her.  She 
would  be  going  away  in  a  few  days.  She  would  only  hurt  him  and 
put  him  to  shame  before  her.  She  took  no  step  towards  a  r^iewal 
of  their  friendship,  and  though  she  did  not  avoid  him,  she  never 
came  across  him  in  her  walks. 
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For  ten  days  she  talked  the  old  hill  paths,  and  dreams  came  to 
her  with  tiie  snnUght.  They  gave  her*  company  in  the  OTenings, 
too,  when  she  looked  from  her  garden  upon  the  quiet  sea  and  saw, 
away  upon  the  right,  tiie  lights,  like  great  jewels,  burning  on  the 
terrace  of  Monte  Carlo.  She  went  down  one  morning  on  to  tiiat 
terrace,  and,  while  seated  upon  a  bench,  suddenly  saw,  at  a  titde 
distance,  the  back  of  a  man  which  was  familiar  to  her. 

She  was  not  sure^  but  she  was  chilled  with  apprehension.  She 
watched  from  behind  her  newspaper,  and  in  a  Uttle  while  she  was 
sure,  for  the  man  turned  and  diowed  his  fooe.  It  was  liond 
Gallon.  What  was  he  doing  here,  she  asked  herself  ?  And  anotiiei 
question  trod  fast  upon  the  heels  of  the  first.    *  Was  he  alone  ?  * 

Gallon  was  alone  on  this  morning,  at  all  events.  Pamela  saw 
him  speak  to  one  or  two  people  and  then  mount  the  terrace  steps 
towards  the  town.  She  gave  him  a  little  time,  and  then,  walking 
through  the  gardens,  bought  a  visitors'  list  at  the  kiosk  in  front  of 
the  Rooms.  She  found  Gallon's  name.  He  was  the  only  visitor 
at  a  Reserve,  on  the  Gomiche  road,  which  was  ratiier  a  restaurant 
than  a  hotel.  She  searched  throi^h  the  Ust,  fearing  to  find  the 
name  of  Millie  Stretton  under  the  heading  of  some  other  hotel. 
To  her  relief  it  was  not  there.  It  was  possible,  of  course,  that 
Gallon  was  merely  taking  a  hoUday  by  himself.  She  wished  to 
believe  that,  and  yet  there  was  a  fear  speaking  loudly  at  her  heart. 
'  Suppose  that  Tony  should  return  too  late  just  by  a  few  dajrs !  * 
She  was  still  holding  the  paper  in  her  hands  when  she  heard  her 
name  called,  and,  turning  about,  saw  some  friends.  She  lunched 
with  them  at  Giro's,  and  asked  carelessly  during  luncheon  : 

*'  You  have  not  seen  Millie  Stretton,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

'  No,'  they  all  replied.    And  one  asked  :  '  Is  she  expected  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know  whether  she  will  come  or  not,'  Pamela  replied. 
*  I  asked  her  to  come  with  me,  but  she  could  not  do  that,  and  she 
was  not  sure  that  she  would  come  at  aU.' 

This  she  said,  thinking  that  if  Millie  did  arrive  it  might  seem 
that  she  came  because  Pamela  herself  was  there.  Pamela  went 
back  to  Roquebrune  that  afternoon,  and  after  she  had  walked 
through  the  village  and  had  come  out  on  the  slope  of  hill  above, 
she  met  the  postman  coming  down  from  the  Villa  Pontignard. 

'  You  have  a  telegram  for  me  ? '  she  said,  anxiously. 

'  Mademoiselle,'  he  replied,  '  I  have  just  left  it  at  the  house.' 

Pamela  hurried  on,  and  found  the  telegram  in  the  sahn.  She 
tore  it  open.    It  was  from  Warrisden.    It  told  her  that  Tony 
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Strotton  was  fonnd,  and  wonld  return.  It  gave  tke  news  in  yague 
and  guarded  language,  mentioning  no  names.  But  Pamela  under- 
stood tbe  message.  Tony  Stretton  was  actually  coming  back. 
'  Would  he  come  too  late  ?  '  she  asked,  gazing  out  in  fear  across 
tke  sea.  Of  any  trouble,  out  there  in  Algeria,  which  might  delay 
his  return,  she  did  not  think  at  all.  If  it  was  true  that  he  had 
enlisted  in  the  Legion,  there  might  be  obstacles  to  a  quick  return. 
But  such  matters  were  not  in  her  thoughts.  She  thought  only  of 
GaUon  upon  the  terrace  of  Monte  Carlo.  *  Would  Tony  come  too 
late  ? '  she  asked ;  and  she  prayed  that  he  might  come  in  time. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

THE  END   OF  THE   EXPERIMENT. 

The  village  of  Ain-Sefra  stands  upon  a  high  and  fertile  oasis  on 
the  very  borders  of  Morocco.    The  oasis  is  well  watered,  and  the 
date-palm  grows  thickly  there.     It  lies  far  to  the  south.     The 
railway,  in  the  days  when  Tony  Stretton  served  in  the  Foreign 
Legion,  did  not  reach  to  it;  the  barracks  were  newly  built,  the 
parade  ground  newly  enclosed ;  and  if  one  looked  southwards  from 
any  open  space,  one  saw  a  tawny  belt  of  sand  in  the  extreme  dis- 
tance streak  across  the  horizon  from  east  to  west.    That  is  the 
beginning  of  the  great  Sahara.    Tony  Stretton  could  never  see  that 
belt  of  sand,  but  his  thoughts  went  back  to  the  terrible  homeward 
march  from  Bir-eI-6hiramo  to  Ouargla.    From  east  to  west  the 
Sahara  stretched  across  Africa,  breaking  the  soldiers  who  dared  to 
violate  its  privacy,  thrusting  them  back  maimed  and  famine- 
stricken,  jealously  guarding  its  secrets  and  speaking  by  its  very 
silence,  its  terrible  *  thus  far  and  no  farther,'  no  less  audibly,  and 
a  thousand  times  more  truthfully  than  ever  did  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
On  one  noonday  Stretton  mounted  the  steps  on  to  the  verandah 
of  the  hospital.    He  looked  across  open  country  to  the  great  yellow 
line.    He  thought  of  the  Touaregs  hanging  persistently  upon  the 
flanks  of  his  tiny  force,  the  long  laborious  days  of  thirst  and  hunger, 
!  lengthening  trail  of  graves  which  he  left  behind — those  mile- 
ttes  of  invasion.    He  felt  as  though  the  desert  gripped  him 
in  and  would  not  loose  its  hold,  chnging  to  his  feet  with  each 
>  he  took  in  the  soft,  yielding  sand.    He  had  brought  back  his 
idful  of  men,  it  was  true  ;  they  had  stumbled  into  Ouargla  at  the 
. ;  but  there  were  few  of  them  who  were  men  as  good  as  they 
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had  been  when  they  had  set  out.  Even  the  best,  it  ahnost  seemed 
to  him,  had  lost  something  of  vitality  which  they  would  never 
recover ;  had  a  look  fixed  in  their  eyes  which  set  them  apart  from 
their  fellows — the  look  of  those  who  have  endured  too  much,  who 
gazed  for  too  long  a  time  upon  horrors ;  while  the  others  were  for 
the  most  part  only  fit  to  squat  in  the  shade  and  to  wait  for  things 
to  cease.  There  was  one  whom  Stretton  had  passed  only  a  mimite 
before  sitting  on  the  ground  under  the  shadow  of  the  barrack  wall. 
Stretton  was  haunted  by  the  picture  of  that  man,  for  he  was  the 
only  white  man  he  had  ever  seen  who  did  not  trouble  to  raise  a 
hand  to  brush  away  the  flies  from  his  face,  but  allowed  them  to 
settle  and  cluster  about  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

There  was  another  in  the  hospital  behind  him.  Him  the  Sahara 
definitely  claimed.    Stretton  turned  and  walked  into  the  buildiiig. 

He  passed  down  the  Une  of  beds,  and  stopped  where  a  man  lay 
tossing  in  a  fever.    Stretton  leaned  over  the  bed. 

'  Barbier,'  he  said. 

FusiUer  Barbier  had  grown  very  gaunt  and  thin  during  these 
latter  weeks.  He  turned  his  eyes  upon  Stretton,  and  muttered 
incoherently.  But  there  was  recognition  neither  in  his  ejres  nor 
in  his  voice.  An  orderly  approached  the  bed  as  Stretton  stood 
beside  it ;  and,  in  a  low  voice,  lest,  haply,  Barbier  should  hear  and 
understand,  Tony  asked : 

*  What  did  the  doctor  say  ?  ' 

'Nothing  good,  my  sergeant,'  the  orderly  replied,  with  an 
expressive  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

'  I  am  very  sorry,'  said  Stretton,  gravely. 

Certainly  Barbier  looked  to  be  lying  at  death's  door.  One  hand 
and  arm,  emaciated  and  the  colour  of  wax,  lay  outside  upon  the 
coverlet  of  the  bed.  His  eyes,  unnaturally  lustrous,  unnaturally 
large,  shone  deep-sunken  in  dark  purple  rings.  His  eyelids  were 
red,  as  though  with  much  weeping,  and,  below  the  eyes,  his  face 
was  drawn  with  fever  and  very  white.  Stretton  laid  his  hand 
gently  upon  Barbier's  forehead.  It  was  burning  hot.  Stretton 
dismissed  the  orderly  with  a  nod.  There  was  a  haggard  nobility 
in  Barbier's  appearance — his  long,  finely  shaped  hands,  his  Uthe, 
well-knit  figure,  all  betrayed  the  man  of  race.  Yet  he  had  once 
sunk  to  babbling  about  persecution  at  a  fire  in  the  desert,  Uke  any 
morbid  child. 

A  heavy  step  sounded  in  the  ward,  and  Stretton's  colonel  stood 
Reside  him,  a  stoutly  built  man,  with  a  white  moustache  and  imperial, 
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and  a  Btran  yet  not  unkindly  face.    It  expzessed  a  deal  of  aoUoi- 
tade  at  this  moment. 

*  I  have  seen  the  doctor  this  morning,'  said  the  colonel,  ^  and 
he  has  given  up  hope.  Barbier  will  hardly  live  oat  the  night. 
They  should  never  have  sent  him  to  ns  here.  They  should  not 
have  discharged  him  from  the  a^lnm  as  cured.' 

Hie  idea  of  persecution  had  become  fixed  in  Barbier's  brain. 
It  had  never  left  him  since  the  evening  when  he  first  gave  utter- 
ance to  it  in  the  des^.  The  homeward  march,  indeed,  had  aggra- 
vated his  mania.  On  his  return  he  had  been  sent  to  the  asylum 
at  Bel-Abbds,  but  there  he  had  developed  cunning  enou^  to 
conceal  his  hallucination.  He  had  ceased  to  complain  tiiat  his 
officers  were  in  a  conspiracy  to  entrap  and  ruin  him,  no  more 
tlireats  were  heard,  no  more  dangerous  stealthy  glances  detected. 
He  was  sent  back  to  his  battalion  at  Ain-Sefra.  A  few  weeks  and 
again  his  malady  was  manifest,  and  on  the  top  of  that  had  come 
fever. 

*  I  am  very  sorry,'  Stretton  said  again ;  and  then,  after  looking 
about  him  and  perceiving  tiiat  the  orderly  was  out  of  earshot,  he 
bent  down  towards  Barbier,  lower  than  he  had  bent  before,  and  he 
called  upon  him  in  a  still  lower  voice. 

But  Barbier  was  no  longer  the  name  he  used. 

*  Monsieur  le  Comte,'  he  said,  first  of  all,  and  then  *  Monsieur 

de ^    He  uttered  a  name  which  the  generation  before  had 

made  illustrious  in  French  diplomacy. 

At  the  sound  of  the  name  Barbier's  face  contracted.  He 
started  up  in  his  bed  upon  one  arm. 

*  Hush ! '  he  cried.  A  most  extraordinary  change  had  come 
over  him  in  a  second.  His  eyes  protruded,  his  mouth  hung  half 
open,  his  face  was  frozen  into  immobiUty  by  horror.  *  There  is 
someone  on  the  stairs,'  he  whispered,  *  coming  up — someone 
tzeading  very  lightly — ^but  coming  up— coming  up.'  He  inclined 
his  head  in  tiie  strained  attitude  of  one  listening  with  a  great  con- 
centration and  intentness,  an  image  of  terror  and  suspense.  '  Yes, 
coming  up — coming  up !  Don't  lock  the  door !  That  betrays  all. 
Tom  out  the  lij^ts!  Quickly!  So.  Oh,  will  this  night  ever 
paas! ' 

He  ended  with  a  groan  of  despair.  Very  gently  Stretton  laid 
him  down  again  in  the  bed  and  covered  him  over  with  the  clothes. 
The  sweat  rolled  in  drops  from  Barbier's  forehead. 

'  He  never  tells  us  more,  my  colonel,'  said  Stietlon.    '  His  real 
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name — jes ! — ^he  betor^ed  tiiat  onoe  to  me.  But  of  tiiis  nigbt 
nothing  more  than  the  dread  that  it  will  never  pass.  Always  he 
ends  with  those  words.  Tet  it  was  that  night,  no  doubt,  which 
tossed  him  beyond  the  circle  of  his  friends  and  dropped  him  down 
here,  a  man  without  a  name,  amongst  the  soldiers  of  the  Legion.* 

Often  Stretton's  imagination  had  sought  to  pierce  the  mystery. 
What  thing  of  horror  had  been  done  upon  that  night  ?  In  what 
town  of  France  t  Had  tiie  someone  on  the  stwrs  turned  the  handle 
and  entered  tiie  room  when  all  the  li^ts  were  out  t  Had  he 
heard  Barbier's  breatiiing  in  the  silent  darimess  of  ike  room! 
Stretton  could  only  reconstruct  ike  scene.  The  stealthy  footsteps 
on  the  stairs,  the  cautious  turning  of  the  door  handle,  tiie  opening 
of  the  door,  and  the  impenetrable  blackness  with  one  man,  perhaps 
more  tiian  one,  holding  his  breath  somewhere,  and  crouching  by 
the  wall.  But  no  hint  escaped  Uie  sick  man's  lips  of  what  tiieie 
was  which  must  needs  be  hidden,  nor  whether  the  thing  which 
must  needs  be  hidden  was  discovered  by  the  one  who  trod  so 
lightly  on  the  stairs.  Was  it  a  dead  man  ?  Was  it  a  dead  woman  i 
Or  a  woman  alive  ?  There  was  no  answer.  There  was  no  know* 
ledge  to  be  gained,  it  seemed,  but  this — that  because  of  that  night 
a  man  in  evening  dress,  who  bore  an  illuskious  name,  had  fled  at 
daybreak  on  a  summer  morning  to  the  nearest  barracks,  and  had 
buried  his  name  and  all  of  his  past  life  in  the  Foreign  Legicm. 

As  it  happened,  there  was  just  a  little  more  knowledge  to  be 
gained  by  Stretton.    He  learned  it  that  morning  from  his  colonel 

'  When  you  told  me  who  "  Barbier  "  really  was,  sergeant,'  said 
the  colonel,  'I  made  inquiries.  Barbier's  father  died  two  years 
ago ;  but  an  uncle  and  a  sister  lived.  I  wrote  to  both  ofitering  to 
send  their  relation  back  to  them.  Well,  the  mail  has  this  morning 
come  in  from  France.' 

*  There  is  an  answer,  sir  !  '  asked  Stretton. 

*  From  the  uncle,'  relied  the  colonel.  '  Not  a  word  from  the 
sister;  she  does  not  mean  to  write.  The  uncle's  letter  makes 
that  clear,  I  think.  Read ! '  He  handed  the  letter  to  Stxetton. 
A  cheque  was  enclosed,  and  a  few  words  were  added. 

'  See,  if  you  please,  that  Barbier  wants  for  nothing  which  can 
minister  to  body  and  soul.' 

That  was  all.  There  was  no  word  of  kindliness  or  a£Eection. 
Barbier  was  dying.  Let  him,  therefore,  have  medicine  and  prayers. 
Love,  wishes  for  recovery,  a  desire  that  he  should  return  to  his 
friends,  forgiveness  for  the  thing  which  he  had  done,  pity  for  the 
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roflfffiiiy  which  had  fallen  to  him— theae  things  FoBiUer  Barbier 
mnflt  not  expect.  Stretton,  leading  the  letter  by  the  sick  man's 
bed,  thought  it  heartless  and  callous  as  no  letter  written  by  a 
hnman  hand  had  ever  been.  Yet — ^yet,  after  all,  who  knew  what 
had  happened  on  that  night  ?  The  undCy  evidently.  It  might  be 
a<Hnething  which  dishonoured  the  fanuly  beyond  all  reparation, 
which,  if  known,  would  have  disgraced  a  great  name,  so  that  those 
who  bore  it  in  pride  must  now  change  it  for  very  shame.  Perhaps 
the  father  had  died  because  of  it,  perhaps  the  sister  had  been 
stricken  down.    Stretton  handed  the  letter  back  to  his  colonel. 

'  It  is  very  sad,  sir,'  he  said. 

'  Tes,  it  is  very  sad,'  returned  the  colonel.  '  But  for  us  this 
letter  means  nothing  at  all.  Never  speak  of  it,  obliterate  it  from 
your  memories.'  He  tore  the  paper  into  the  tiniest  shreds.  '  We 
have  no  reproaches,  no  accusations  for  what  Barbier  did  before 
Barbier  got  out  of  the  train  at  Sidi  Bel-Abbds.  That  is  not  our 
afihir.  For  us  the  soldier  of  the  Legion  is  only  bom  on  the  day 
when  he  enlists.' 

Thus,  in  one  sentence,  the  colonel  epitomised  the  character  of 
the  Foreign  Legion.  It  was  a  fine  saying,  Stretton  thought.  He 
knew  it  to  be  a  true  one. 

'  I  will  say  nothing,'  said  Stretton, '  and  I  will  forget.' 

*  That  is  well.  Come  with  me,  for  there  is  another  letter  which 
concerns  you.' 

He  turned  upon  his  heel  and  left  the  ho8[Htal.  Stretton  followed 
him  to  his  quarters. 

*  There  is  a  letter  from  the  War  Office  which  concerns  you. 
Sergeant  Ohlsen,'  said  the  colonel,  with  a  smile.  'You  will  be 
gazetted,  under  your  own  name,  to  the  first  lieutenancy  which  falls 
vacant.    There  is  the  notification.' 

He  handed  the  paper  over  to  Stretton,  and  shook  hands  with 
him.  Stretton  was  not  a  demonstrative  man.  He  took  the  notifi- 
cation with  no  more  show  of  emotion  than  if  it  had  been  soma 
unimportant  order  of  the  day. 

*  Thank  you,  sir,'  he  said,  quietly ;  and  for  a  moment  his  eyes 
rested  on  the  paper. 

But,  none  the  less,  the  announcement,  so  abruptiy  made,  caused 
him  a  shock.  The  words  danced  before  his  eyes  so  that  he  could 
not  read  ihem.  He  saluted  his  colonel  and  went  out  on  to  the 
great  open  parade  ground,  and  stood  there  in  the  middle  of  that 
apace,  alone,  under  the  hot  noonday  sun. 
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The  thing  for  which  he  had  striyen  had  oome  to  pass,  then. 
He  held  the  assmance  of  it  in  his  hand.  Hoped  for  and  half- 
expected  as  that  proof  had  been  ever  since  he  had  led  the  sorvivois 
of  the  geographical  expedition  under  ihe  gate  of  Ouargla,  its  actual 
coming  was  to  him  most  wonderful.  He  looked  southwards  to  where 
the  streak  of  yellow  shone  far  away.  The  long  marches,  the 
harassing  anxiety,  the  haunting  figures  of  tiie  Touaregs,  with  their 
faces  veiled  in  their  black  masks  and  their  eyes  shining  between 
the  upper  and  the  lower  strip — yes,  even  those  figures  which 
appalled  the  imagination  in  the  retrospect  by  a  suggestion  of 
inhuman  ferocity — ^what  were  they  all  but  contributories  to  this 
event  ?  His  ordeal  was  over.  He  had  done  enough.  He  could  go 
home. 

Stretton  did  not  want  for  modesty.  He  had  won  a  commisaon 
from  the  ranks,  it  is  true ;  but  he  realised  that  others  had  done 
this  before,  and  imder  harder  conditions.  He  himself  had  started 
with  an  advantage — ^the  advantage  of  previous  service  in  the 
English  army.  His  knowledge  of  the  manual  exercise,  of  company 
and  battalion  drill  had  been  of  the  greatest  use  at  the  first.  He 
had  had  luck,  too — the  luck  to  be  sent  on  the  expedition  to  the 
Figuig  oasis,  the  luck  to  find  himself  sergeant  with  Colonel 
Tavemay's  force.  His  heart  went  out  in  gratitude  to  that  txne 
friend  who  lay  in  his  bed  of  sand  so  far  away.  Undoubtedly,  he 
realised,  his  luck  had  been  exceptional. 

He  turned  away  from  the  parade  groimd  and  walked  through 
the  village,  and  out  of  it  towards  a  grove  of  palm  trees.  Under 
the  shade  of  those  trees  he  laid  himself  down  on  the  ground  and 
made  out  his  plans.  He  would  obtain  his  conmiission,  secure  his 
release,  and  so  go  home.  A  few  months  and  he  would  be  home ! 
It  seemed  hardly  credible  ;  yet  it  was  true,  miraculously  true.  He 
would  write  home  that  very  day.  It  was  not  any  great  success 
which  he  had  achieved,  but,  at  all  events,  he  was  no  longer  the 
man  who  was  no  good.  He  could  write  with  confidence ;  he  could 
write  to  Millie. 

He  lay  under  the  shadow  of  the  palms  looking  across  to  the 
village.  There  rose  a  little  mosque  with  a  white  dome.  The 
hovels  were  thatched  for  the  most  part,  but  here  and  there  a  square 
white-washed  house,  with  a  flat  roof,  overtopped  the  rest.  Hedges 
of  cactus  and  prickly  pears  walled  in  the  narrow  lanes,  and  now 
and  then  a  white  robe  appeared  and  vanished.  Very  soon  Stretton 
would  turn  his  back  upon  Algeria.    In  the  after  time  he  would 
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lemember  tiiis  afternoon,  lemember  the  village  as  he  saw  it  now, 
and  the  yellow  streak  of  desert  sand  in  the  distance, 

Stretton  lay  on  his  back  and  put  together  the  sentences  which 
he  would  write  that  day  to  Millie.  She  would  get  the  letter  within 
ten  days — easily.  He  began  to  hum  over  to  himself  the  words  of 
the  coon  song  which  had  once  been  sung  on  a  summer  night  in  an 
island  of  Scotland : 

Oh,  come  out,  mah  love.    I'm  a-waitin'  fo'  yon  heah ! 

Doan'  joa  keep  yah  window  shat  to-night. 

De  tree-tops  above  am  a-whisp'rin'  to  jon,  deah 

And  then  he  stopped  suddenly.  At  last  he  began  to  wonder  how 
Millie  would  receive  the  letter  he  was  to  write. 

Tes,  there  was  her  point  of  view  to  be  considered.  Stretton 
was  stubborn  by  nature  as  few  men  are.  He  had  convinced  him- 
self that  the  course  he  had  taken  was  the  only  course  which  pro- 
mised happiness  for  Millie  and  himself,  and  impelled  by  that  con- 
viction he  had  gone  on  his  way  imdisturbed  by  doubts  and  ques- 
tions. Now,  however,  his  object  was  achieved.  He  could  claim 
exemption  from  his  wife's  contempt.  His  mind  had  room  for 
otiier  thoughts,  and  they  came  that  afternoon. 

He  had  left  his  wife  alone,  with  no  explanation  of  his  absence 
to  offer  to  her  friends,  without  even  any  knowledge  of  his  where- 
abouts. There  had  been  no  other  way,  he  still  believed.  But  it 
waa  hard  on  Millie — undoubtedly  it  was  hard. 

Stretton  rose  from  the  ground  and  set  off  towards  the  camp 
tiiat  he  might  write  his  letter.  But  he  never  wrote  it,  for  as  he 
walked  along  the  lane  towards  the  barracks  a  man  tapped  him  on 
the  shoulder  from  behind.  He  was  still  humming  his  song,  and  he 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  it  : 

Jos'  look  out  an'  see  all  de  longin'  in  mah  eyes, 
An*  mah  arms  is  jos'  a-pinin'  foh  to  hug  you, 

he  said,  and  turned  about  on  his  heel.  He  saw  a  stranger  in 
European  dress,  who  at  once  spoke  his  name. 

'  Sir  Anthony  Stretton  i ' 

Stretton  was  no  longer  seeking  to  evade  discovery. 

*  Tes  }  '  he  said.  The  stranger's  face  became  vaguely  familiar 
to  him.    *  I  have  seen  you  before,  I  think.' 

*  Once,'  replied  the  other.  *  My  name  is  Warrisden.  Tou  saw 
me  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  deck  of  a  fish-carrier  in  the  North  Sea.' 
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*  To  be  cnue,'  he  said,  slowly.  '  Yes,  to  be  sure,  I  did.  Yon 
were  sent  to  find  me  by  Ifiss  Punela  Mardale.' 

'  She  sends  me  again,'  replied  Warrisden. 

Stietton's  heart  sank  in  fear.  He  had  disobeyed  the  summons 
before.  He  remembered  Pamela's  promise  to  befriend  his  wi£e. 
He  remembered  her  warning  that  he  should  not  leave  his  wife. 

*She  sent  you  then  with  an  urgent  message  that  I  should 
return  home/  he  said. 

'  I  carry  the  same  message  again,  only  it  is  a  thousand  times 
more  urgent.' 

He  drew  a  letter  from  his  pocket  as  he  spoke,  and  handed  it 
to  Stretton.    '  I  was  to  give  you  this,'  he  said. 

Stretton  looked  at  the  handwriting  and  nodded. 

*  Thank  you,'  he  said,  gravely. 

He  tore  open  the  envelope  and  read. 


{To  he  eantinued.) 
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The  letter  which  Mrs.  Hnmphry  Ward  has  addressed  to  the  American 
Ambassador  was  written  for  the  occasion  of  the  Centenary  of  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, held  at  Salem  on  Jane  23.  It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  the 
CORNHnx  Magazinb,  of  the  same  house  which  brought  out  in  England 
'  TranaformatioD '  and  other  works  of  Hawthorne's,  prints  this  tribute.— Bd. 

GOSNHILL. 

June  8, 1904. 
DsAB  Mb.  Choate, — ^You  have  asked  me  to  write  you  a  few 
pages  that,  in  the  coming  celebration  at  Salem  of  the  himdredtii 
annivenary  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  birth,  may  be  laid,  witii  all 
the  other  tributes  which  the  day  will  call  forth,  at  the  feet  of 
Salem's  famous  son.  It  seems  to  me  a  great  honour  that  you 
should  have  asked  me  to  join  in  the  homage  of  this  anniversary ; 
for  the  author  of  '  The  Scarlet  Letter '  has  always  filled  a  place  of 
peculiar  sacredness  and  delight  in  my  literary  memory.  So  that 
to  express  my  feeling  of  admiration  and  gratitude  is  only  to  give 
a  voice  to  something  long  since  conceived,  to  shape  into  some  kind 
of  utterance  that  which  for  many  years  has  been  an  emotion  and 
a  force.  For  when  I  look  back  to  the  books  which  most  strongly 
influenced  my  own  youth,  I  am  aware  of  a  love  for  certain 
writings  of  Hawthorne,  a  love  most  ardent,  and  tenacious,  which 
succeeded  a  passion  of  the  same  kind  for  certain  writings  of  Mr. 
Ruakin.  In  both  cases  the  devotion  was  hardly  rationfd ;  it  did 
not  spring  from  any  reasoned  or  critical  appreciation  of  the  books, 
for  it  dates  from  years  when  I  was  quite  incapable  of  anything  of 
the  kind.  It  was  the  result,  I  think,  of  a  vague,  inarticulate  sense 
of  an  appealing  beauty,  and  a  beauty  so  closely  mingled  witii 
magic  luul  mystery  that  it  haunted  memory  'like  a  passion.' 
Some  scenes  from  'The  Scarlet  Letter,'  and  some  pages  fr(»n 
'  The  Stones  of  Venice,'  haunted  me  in  this  way.  And  I  can  still 
sharply  remember  how  much  this  early  impression  depended  upon 
Hawthorne's  auslerityt  upon  his  deep-rooted  Puritanism,  upon  what 
has  been  often  pointed  to  as  '  the  sense  of  sin '  in  him.  Many  of 
the  short  stories,  no  less  than  '  The  Scarlet  Letter,'  and  long  before 
I  truly  understood  them,  used  to  awaken  in  me  a  sort  of  aching 
and  painful  joy,  which  was  partiy  sympatiiy  and  partly  rebellion. 
>  Copjrigbt,  1904,  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  in  the  United  States  of  Amerios. 
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Again  and  again  I  have  read  aver  ike  scene  between  Hester,  the 
minister,  and  Pearl,  in  the  wood,  insisting  with  myself  that  it  most 
end  with  the  flight  and  freedom  of  these  tortured  beings,  and 
hardly  able — ^though  always  consdoos  of  its  shadowy  approach- 
to  bear  the  moment  when  hope  departs,  and  Pearl  brings  back 
the  fatal  letter.  So  in  the  last  scene,  one  of  the  most  poignantly 
beautiful  in  literature,  when  Hester  hangs  over  the  dying  minister 
and  says  to  him :  '  Shall  we  not  meet  again  ?  Shall  we  not  spend 
our  immortal  life  together  ?  Surely,  surely  we  have  ransomed  one 
another  with  all  this  woe !  Thou  lookest  far  into  eternity  with 
those  bright  dying  eyes !  Then  tell  me  what  thou  seest !  '—and 
the  minister  replies :  '  Hush,  Hester,  hush !  . . .  I  fear !  I  fear! '— 
the  awe  and  shudder  of  such  a  last  denial  of  hope  has  always 
remained  with  me  as  one  of  the  greatest  things  of  imagination, 
deriying  its  power  from  that  stem  spiritual  energy  which  is  its 
ultimate  source. 

So,  in  later  years,  '  Transformation,'  with  a  stiU  more  daring 
combination  of  the  same  elements — ^Romantic  beauty  with  Puritan 
austerity — exercised  a  like  effect,  spoke  with  the  same  exquisitely 
mingled  voice.  Kenyon  and  Hilda,  set  against  Miriam  and  Dona- 
tello, — they  are  themselves  ihe  symbok  of  Hawthorne's  genius,  or 
rather  of  the  strangely  varied  strands  of  which  it  was  woven.  For 
above  all,  and  before  all,  it  seems  to  me,  he  was  a  Romantic— a 
Romantic  of  the  great  time.  He  was  bom  two  years  later  than 
Victor  Hugo ;  four  years  after  the  father  of  nineteenth-c^tuiy 
Romanticism,  Chateaubriand,  had  shown  in  the  tale  of  ^Atala' 
the  power  of  the  American  wilds  to  infuse  new  spells  into  the  ima- 
gination of  the  Old  World ;  and  a  year  before  the  publication  of 
^  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.'  And  whether  at  Salem  or  Boston, 
and  long  before  his  feet  had  trodden  France  or  Italy,  he  shared  to 
the  full  in  the  heritage  of  that  generation,  in  its  chajracteristic  love 
of  mystery  and  terror,  which  was  also  a  passionate  love  of  beauty ; 
in  its  new  perception  of  veiled  and  infinite  horizons  on  the  one 
hand,  and  in  its  sheer  defiant  delight,  on  the  other,  in  the  many- 
coloured  detail,  lovely  or  horrible,  magnificent  or  grotesque,  where- 
with nature  and  man  are  always  filling  that  emBSi  illuminated 
space  amid  the  darkness,  in  which  life  revolves.  How  many 
instances  might  be  given  of  the  Romantic  temper  in  Hawthorne  !— 
the  wonderful  passage  in  the  ^  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,'  ^ere 
Phoebe,  before  her  eyes  perceive  him,  is  conscious  in  the  ahadowed 
room  of  Clifford's  return ;  the  grim  vengeance  of  Roger  ChiUing- 
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wortih ;  the  appearance  in  the  Catacombs  of  Hiriam's  mysteiioas 
peiaecatoi ;  tiiat  swift  murder  on  the  Tarpeian  rock ;  Hilda's  con- 
fession in  St.  Peter's;  and  a  hundred  more : — not  to  speak  of  such 
things  as  '  Roger  Malvin's  Burial '  or  *  The  Ambitious  Guest '  or 
'  Rappadni's  Daughter/  each  of  them  a  Romantic  masterpiece 
whidi  may  match  with  any  other  of  a  similar  kind  from  the  fij»t  or 
second  generation  of  the  European  Romantics.  Surprise,  invention, 
mystery,  a  wide-ranging  command,  now  of  awe,  horror,  and  magni- 
fioenoe,  and  now  of  a  grace,  half-toned  and  gentle  as  a  spring  day, 
combined  with  that  story-teller's  resource  which  is  the  gift  of  the 
gods  alone  :^ these  things  we  shall  find  in  Hawthorne,  just  as  we 
find  them — some  or  all  of  them — in  Hugo  or  Musset,  in  Gautier  or 
Mkiimke. 

But  what  a  marvel  of  genius  that  it  should  be  so !  For  while 
Victor  Hugo's  diildhood  and  youth  were  passed  first  in  Naples, 
tiien  in  Spain,  and  finally  in  the  Paris  of  the  Restoration,  amid  all 
that  might  fitly  nourish  the  great  poet  who  came  to  his  own  in 
1830,  Hawthorne's  youth  and  early  manhood,  before  the  Brook 
Farm  experience,  were  passed,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  in  a  country 
where  there  were  *no  shadows,  no  antiquity,  no  mjrstery,  no 
picturesque  and  gloomy  wrong,  nor  anjrthing  but  a  commonplace 
piosperity  in  broad  and  simple  daylight,' — ^in  a  town  and  a  society 
which  had  and  could  have  nothing — or  almost  nothing — of  those 
special  incitements  and  provocations  which,  in  the  case  of  his 
European  contemporaries,  were  always  present.  As  to  the  books 
which  may  have  influenced  him,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  easy  to 
tnce.  But  I  remember  a  mention  of  Biirger's  'Lenore'  in  the 
^Note-Books,'  which  links  him  with  Scott's  beginnings;  and  a 
reference  to  a  translation  he  was  making  of  a  tale  by  Tieck 
gives  me  particular  pleasure,  because  it  connects  him  with  our 
great  Enj^ish  Romantic,  Emily  Bronte,  who  was  reading  Tieck  just 
about  tiie  same  time.  Naturally,  in  the  thirties  and  forties,  a  man 
of  fine  literary  capacity,  commanding  French  and  German,  and 
associated  with  Emerson,  Longfellow,  and  Margaret  Fuller,  must 
have  read  the  European  books  of  the  moment,  and  must  have  been 
stirred  by  the  European  ideas  and  controversies  then  affecting  his 
ecaft '  And  indeed  the  love  of  the  past,  the  love  of  nature, 
cariosity,  freedom,  truth,  daring,— all  these  Romantic  traits  are 
Hawthorne's. 

But  what  makes  him  so  remarkable,  so  perennially  interesting, 
is  that  he  is  a  New-England— a  Puritan  Romantic,  a  Romantic 
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with  *  a  sense  of  sin ' !  That  is  not  how  we  shall  any  of  us  describe 
Victor  Hugo,  or  George  Sand,  or  Alfred  de  Mnsset !  A  Fienoh 
critic  finds  the  inmost  note  and  essence  of  Romanticism  in  that  mad 
glorification  of  the  ^  I,'  which  in  the  wilder  Romantics  set  all  laws, 
esthetic  or  moral,  at  defiance.  M.  Brunetidre  must  be  wrong! 
Hawthorne's  genius  is  enough  to  prove  it.  For  in  his  case  tlie 
Romantic  instinct  finds  its  chief  food  in  what  seem  to  him  at  all 
times  the  majestic  verities  and  sanctions  of  the  moral  life,  and 
those  not  the  verities  and  sanctions  of  the  individual  conscience 
merely,  as  George  Sand  might  have  enforced  them,  but  the  plain 
matters  of  ordinary  law  and  custom,  as  the  plain  man  understands 
them.  His  attitude  is  the  Pauline  one,  *  the  strength  of  sin  is  tbe 
law,'  and  it  is  in  the  vengeance  or  the  triumph  of  law  that  he  is 
perpetually  seeking  and  finding  his  noblest  artistic  effects.  He 
moralises  perpetually,  and  his  danger  of  course  is  the  didactic 
danger,  wherein  he  differs  from  your  other  great  Romantic,  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  whose  danger  is  that  of  morbid  excess  and  extra- 
vagance, as  with  so  many  European  writers  of  the  movement.  Bat 
Hawthorne  is  saved,  first  by  poetry,  and  then  by  his  perpetual 
love  of  and  interest  in  the  common  life.  The  preacher  indeed 
is  ultimately  absorbed  in  the  poet,  and  his  final  aim  is  not  reform 
but  beauty, — ^the  eternal  immortalising  aim  of  the  artist.  While 
for  him,  also,  the  spectacle  of  human  character  and  human  suffering 
is  in  itself  so  absorbing,  that  he  is  able  to  conmiunioate  his  vision 
to  us,  just  because  his  touch  is  so  disinterested  and  true, — so  free 
indeed  from  that  preoccupation  with  the  ^  I '  which  we  are  told  to 
r^ard  as  typically  Romantic.  '  He  liked,'  it  has  been  said,  '  to 
fraternise  with  plain  people,  to  take  them  on  their  own  terms,  and 
put  himself,  if  possible,  into  t^eir  shoes.'  There  indeed  is  the 
wide  sympathy  of  the  poet,  the  surest  condition  of  abiding  work. 
The '  Note-Books '  are  full  of  it.  '  The  strange  fellow  in  t^e  bar- 
room— ^a  sort  of  mock  Methodist— a  cattle  drover,'  whose  talk 
turned  upon  religion  '  while'  quaffing  fourteen  cups  of  tea ; '  '  the 
man  with  a  smart  horse,'  who,  when  congratulated  upon  it,  replies 
gaily  that  he  '  has  a  better  at  home ; '  the  blacksmith,  whose 
conversation  has  much  *  strong  unlettered  sense,  imbued  with 
humour,'  than  whom  '  I  Imow  no  man  who  seems  more  like  a  man, 
more  indescribably  human,' — iAie  surgeon  dentist,  the  school  teacher, 
the  travelling  actor,  the  dogs,  the  horses, — ^all  parts  and  all  figures 
and  accessories  of  the  human  play,  as  he  sees  it,  are  equaUy  de- 
lightful to  him, — ^all  enter  into  that  heightened  illuminated  feeling, 
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whereof  the  frait  in  Kteratoie  is  each  a  story  as  '  The  Seven  Vaga- 
bonds,' or  such  a  novel  as  that  which  tells  the  story  of  the 
Puncheons. 

Thus,  with  Beauty  haunting  his  path,  'an  hourly  visitant/ 
uid  aD  tiie  intricacies  of  human  character  for  subject,  did  Haw- 
thorne shape  himself,  through  the  long  years  at  Salem,  and  through 
the  dmdg^es  of  his  Custom  House  post,  into  the  ever-delightful 
artist  he  now  appears  to  us,  an  artist  whose  place  grows  larger 
and  more  certain  as  the  da3rs  roll  on,  and,  in  the  quiet  of  our  after- 
judgment,  he  and  the  other  great  ones  of  his  day  rise  to  the  honour 
which  is  duly  theirs.  '  On  the  pure  horizon  far '  we  see  his  star 
shining  beside  its  fellows,  and  we  know  it  for  one  of  those  beacons 
of  poetry  which  live  when  other  lights  grow  dim,  let  the  years  fleet 
as  they  may. 

Forgive  these  too  hasty  thoughts.  They  are  meant  only  as 
the  dropping  of  a  rose  on  your  poet's  grave — nothing  more  ! 

Mabt  a.  Ward. 
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LEMPEREUR    UALLEMAGNE 
ET  LA    QUESTION  DE    WATERLOO. 

PAB  G.  PICQUART,  LIEUT-COLONEL  EN  RfiFORME. 

Le  dUcours  prononc^  &  Hanovre,  au  mois  de  d^embre  demier, 
par  rempereur  d'AUemagne  a  excite  k  T^poque  une  vive  Amotion 
en  Angleterre.  La  phrase  dans  laquelle  G-uillaume  11  disait  que 
Tarm^  anglaise  avait  ^t^  sanv^,  h,  Waterloo,  par  la  legion 
germanique  et  les  troupes  prossiennes  fut  consid^ree  par  beau- 
coup  d' Anglais  oomme  un  propos  d6plac6  inspire  par  des  inten- 
tions d^sobligeantes.  La  presse  et  les  revues  s'occupdrent  de  la 
question.  Un  regain  d'actualit^  fut  donn£  aux  probldmes  his- 
toriques,  si  souvent  discut^s  d£jJL,  qui  se  posent  chaque  fois  qu'il 
est  question  de  la  demidre  campagne  de  Napolton.  J'ai  eu  la 
curiosity  de  rechercher,  de  mon  c6t6,  C6  qu'il  pouvait  y  avoir  de 
justifi^  dans  les  susceptibility  que  le  q9MC&  imperial  a  4veiU^ 
de  I'autre  cdt6  de  la  Manche,  et  je  livre  au  public  le  r^sultat  de 
cette  6tude. 

Tout  d'abord  il  convient  d'asseoir  la  discussion  sur  des  bases 
Bolides.  Quelles  ont  ^t^,  au  juste,  les  paroles  prononc^s  par 
Guillaume  II  &  la  fSte  du  centenaire  de  la  legion  germanique 
&  Hanovre?  Les  voici  textuellement :  *  Je  vous  remercie  cor- 
dialement.  Je  Idve  mon  verre  et  je  prie  chacun  de  vous  d'en 
fiaire  autant,  en  fixant  les  yeux  sur  le  pass£,  pour  boire  a  la  sant^ 
de  la  legion  germanique,  au  souvenir  de  ses  prouesses  incom- 
parables  qui,  avec  Taide  de  Bliicher  et  des  Prussiens,  ont  sauv^ 
Tarmte  anglaise  de  la  destruction  le  jour  de  Waterloo.  A  la 
8ant£  du  pass^  de  1866,  oil  avec  bravoure,  avec  valeur,  avec 
intrepidity  fut  maintenu  haut  et  resplendissant  le  resplendissant 
iteu  de  llionneur  militaire  hanovrien.  A  la  sant^  du  pass^  de 
1870,  k  celle  du  h^ros  de  Beaune-la-Bolande,  qui  malheureuse- 
ment  n'est  plus  parmi  nous.  A  la  sant^  du  present,  repr^nt^ 
par  vous  tons  qui  6tes  rassembl^  ici  et  que  je  salue  du  fond  du 
coeur.  A  la  sant^  de  Tavenir,  dont  ces  trois  regiments  ^  sent  les 
garants ;  puisse-t-il  6tre  aussi  brillant,  aussi  resplendissant,  aussi 

*  Les  troifl  regiments  iBtos  de  la  l^on  germanique,  staUoiinds  4  HanoTio. 
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bean  qne  le  pass^ :  tel  est  le  but  que  je  propose  a  ces  regiments. 
A  la  I^on  germaniqne  et  ii  ses  traditionB.  Hurrah !  hurrah ! 
homh!' 

On  avait  Bouvent  aflSnn^  d^ja,  bien  avant  le  speech  de  Fempereur 
d'Aneznagne,  qnerarriv^de  Bliicher,  avec  rarm^  pnissienne,  sur 
le  ehamp  de  bataille  de  Waterloo  avait  sanv^  Wellington  et 
transform^  xme  d^fiedte  imminente  en  nne  victoire  complete  des 
tionpes  alli^es. 

Prise  an  pied  de  la  lettre,  cette  affirmation  est  inddniable. 
D  est  certain  que  Nai>olten>  qui  i>08s^ait  une  arm^  un  peu  plus 
noznbreaBe,  mieux  pourvue  en  artillerie  et  sxurtout  plus  homogdne 
qpe  celle  de  son  adversaire,  aurait  gagn^  la  victoire,  sans  mSme 
I'aide  de  Grouchy,  s'il  avait  eu  affaire  k  Wellington  seul.  II 
soffit  de  consulter  les  r^ts  de  la  bataille  pour  voir  avec  quelle 
peine,  avec  quelle  tension  de  tons  ses  efforts  Wellington  soutenait 
la  Intte  k  la  fin  de  la  joum^,  avant  que  Tintervention  des 
ProsaienB  ait  commence  &  se  faire  sentir  efficacement.  Que 
serait  devenue  sa  situation  si  Napol^n  avait  pu  en  outre  lancer 
eontre  lui  les  forces  qu'il  fat  oblig^  d'oppose  &  Bliicher,  c'est- 
a-dire  le  corps  de  Lobau  et  une  bonne  partie  de  la  garde,  sans 
compter  la  cavalerie  de  Domon  et  de  Subervie  ?  Quel  n'eilt  pas 
ete  r^branlement  inflig^  k  Tarm^  du  due  si  ces  troupes  lui 
avaient  fidt  perdre  les  6000  k  7000  hommes  qu'elles  tudrent  ou 
Uessdrent  aux  Prussiens  ? 

Je  m'empresse  de  dire  que  ce  serait  se  placer  k  un  point  de 
▼oe  compUtement  &mx  que  d'envisager  la  question  d'une  manidre 
aossi  £troite.  Wellington  a  accepts  la  bataille  que  cherchait 
Napolten ;  il  a  tenu  ferme  avec  la  demidre  opiniatret^  parce  qu'il 
avait  repu  Tassurance  du  concours  des  Prussiens.  Mais  il  6tait 
parfiutement  d^cid^  k  refuser  la  bataille  et  a  se  retirer  derridre 
I'Eacaut  au  cas  oh  Bliicher  se  serait  d^clar^  incapable  d'intervenir. 
Bliicher  n'est  done  pas  sorti  d'un  nuage  comme  un  'deus  ex 
madiina'  pour  sauver  un  alli^  qui  se  serait  mis  dans  un  mauvais 
cas.  n  a  ex^cut^  un  mouvement  convenu,  arr6t^  a  Tavance  et 
qui  ^tait  un  des  36ments  des  combinaisons  de  Wellington. 

Mais  U  y  a  plus.     Si  Bliicher,  aprds  sa  d^faite  de  Ligny,  le 

juin,  ^tsdt  encore  en  ^tat  de  prater  assistance  aux  Anglais 

18,  &  Waterloo,  oela  tient  a  ce  que  le  16,  par  le  combat  des 

atre-Bras,  les  troupes  de  Wellington  avaient  immobilise  Ney,^ 

l6r  et  2me  corpB  d'ann6e,  cavalerie  I^g^re  de  la  garde  et  cmramiers  de 
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que  Napolton  voalait  lanoer  sor  les  derridreB  des  Pmasiens  poor 
amener  la  d&route  oompldte  de  ces  demien.  Sans  doate  Welling- 
ton, par  stdte  da  manque  de  concentration  de  son  arm^  et  par 
suite  de  Fimportance  des  forces  de  Ney,  s'^tait  trouv^  dans 
I'impossibilit^  d'apporter  aux  Prossiens  le  secours  dAr^  qu'il  leur 
avait  promis  pour  le  cas  oil  il  ne  serait  pas  attaquS  lui-m&me, 
nuds  Taction  vnjiAr&At  des  Anglais  n'en  emp6che  pas  moins  la 
destruction  totale  des  trois  corps  d'armte  prussiens  engag^  centre 
Napol6on.  Les  sauveurs  de  Waterloo,  si  sauveurs  il  y  a,  avaient 
6t^  sauv^s  d'abord ! 

Geci  n'ote  rien  d'ailleurB  au  m&ite  qu'eut  Bliicher  d'entra: 
dans  la  combinaison  de  Wellington  malgr^  une  bataille  perdue, 
malgr^  les  doutes  de  son  puissant  chef  d'etat-major,  Gneieenao, 
malgr^  les  souffirances  physiques  qu'il  ^prouvait,  tout  meurtii 
encore  de  la  chiite  qu'il  avait  faite  lorsque  son  cheval  fiit  tu^  sous 
lui  &  la  fin  de  la  bataille  de  ligny.  L'histoire  offie  pea 
d'exemples  d'une  aussi  indomptable  Snergie  unie  &  un  semblaMe 
d^YOuement  i>our  la  cause  commune. 

Mais  Tempereur  Gtiillaume  n'attribue  pas  seulement  k  Bliicher 
et  aux  Prussiens  la  gloire  d'avoir  ^vit^  un  d^sastre  &  Tannte 
anglaise.  II  cite  encore  &  ce  propos  la  legion  germanique,  qui 
fjEdsait  partie  des  troupes  de  Wellington  depuis  de  longnes  ann^es, 
depuis  le  temps  des  guerres  de  la  P^ninsule.  Et  ceci  nous  amtoe 
tout  naturellement  &  trouver  quelle  a  6t£  la  penste  directrice  da 
disoours  imperial. 

Uempereur  Ouillaume  a  toujours  cherch^,  k  Texemple  de  ses 
pr^^cesseurs,  k  faire  revivre  dans  son  armte  les  souvenirs  da 
pass^  et  &  rendre  tangible  pour  ses  jeunes  troupes  Th^ritage  de 
gloire  amass^  par  leurs  devancidres.  Dans  ce  but  il  ne  s'est  pas 
bom£  &  entretenir  les  traditions  qui  rattachent  les  raiments 
prussiens  d'ancienne  formation  aux  regiments  des  ^poques  dis* 
parues.  II  a  encore  voulu  que  les  demiers  venus  dans  son  ann^, 
que  ceux  qui  n'ont  point  de  traditions  prussiennes,  professent  le 
culte  des  hauta  &its  accomplis  par  leurs  pdres  sous  d'autres 
drapeaux. 

G'est  ainsi  que  le  24  Janvier  1899  il  a  ordonn£  que  les  regi- 
ments de  I'arm^e  prussiens  qui  portent  actuellement  la  denomina- 
tion provinciale  de  'hanovriens'  seraient  consid^r^  d^soimais 
oonmie  les  descendants  des  regiments  et  bataillons  de  Tancieane 
arm^e  royale  hanovrienne  dont  ils  ne  feraient  que  continuer 
rhistoire. 
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Cest  ainsi  que  le  19  d^cembre  1903  il  a  tenu  k  assuter  lui- 
m&ne  &  la  fdte  da  centenaire  de  la  fondation  de  la  l^on 
germanique  oonsiddr^e  oomme  Tancdtre  T^n^rable  da  regiment 
de  fiisiliers,  da  regiment  de  hulans  et  da  regiment  d'aridllerie 
atatioiin^s  k  Hanovre,  tandis  qae  d'aatres  oorps  detroape,  pareille- 
modt  iflauB  de  la  legion  gennaniqae,  c^l^bndent  de  leur  oot^  oette 
fiBie  dans  leors  gamisons  (10*  chassears  k  Bitche,  15*  hossaids  ik 
Wandsbek). 

On  sait  qae  cette  legion,  levee  en  1803  pour  le  compte  de 
rAngleterre  soas  le  nom  de  '  The  King's  Oerman  Legion/  et 
ooanposte  sartoat  de  Hanovrieng,  fat  dissoate  par  ane  decision  da 
prinoe  regent  en  date  da  23  d^cembre  1815.  Ceax  de  ses 
nkemfares  qai  en  manifestdrent  le  d^sir  farent  inoorpor^s,  en  1816 
dans  I'armte  royale  hanovrienne,  ce  qai  legitime  la  filiation  admise. 
Lf'id^e  de  Guillanme  II  n'eet  pas  banale.  En  rappelant  les 
exploits  des  troapes  hanovriennes,  qa'elles  aient  servi  contre 
Napol^n  P^  &  la  solde  de  TAngleterre,  qa'elles  aient  combatta  en 
1866  contre  la  Prasse  sons  le  roi  de  Hanovre,  on  en  1870  oontre 
la  France  sons  le  roi  de  Prasse,  Temperear  d'Allemagne  enseigne 
daireinent  k  son  arm^e  qn'un  soavenir  oniqae  doit  sabsister  de 
eea  luttes  da  pass6 :  celai  des  actes  de  coarage  et  de  loyalisme 
aooomplis  par  des  frdres  allemands. 

II  est  £acile  de  comprendre  qae  dans  ces  conditions  il  se  soit 
Ifldas^  entrainer  &  user  d'une  forme  oratoire  qai  lai  pennettait 
d'rinix  sons  an  mfime  titre  glorieaz — ^le  titre  de  saaveors — la 
legion  germaniqae,  anc^tre  des  troupes  de  la  province  de 
Hanovre,  et  les  soldats  de  Bliicher,  ancStres  des  troapes  des 
aaciennes  provinces  prussiennes.  Mais  on  doit  regretter  qu'il  ait 
choisi,  k  ce  propos,  une  6pithdte  qui  est  en  disaccord  avec  la 
Y&nt&  historique. 

J'ai  dit  d^j&  ce  que  je  pense  de  Tintervention  de  Bliicher  a 

Waterloo.     Quant  &  la  l^on  germanique,  elle  s'est  distingu^e 

sans  doute,  le  18  juin,  notamment  k  la  defense  de  la  Haye-Sainte,  ou 

run  de  ses  bataillons  perdit  plus  de  la  moiti^  de  son  effectif. 

Mais  il  me  semble  tout  k  £&it  ezag^r^  de  consid^rer  cette  legion 

oomme  le  noyau  sauveur  de  Tarm^e  de  Wellington.     Les  troupes 

irement  anglaises  ^taient  dans  cette  arm^  quatre  fois  plus 

imbreuses  que   la  legion,   et  d'une  quality  au  moins   6gale. 

j8  autres  contingents  allemands  qui  faisaient  partie  de  I'arm^e 

L  due  6taient  compost  de  troupes  de  second  ordre,  infSrieures 

IX  soldats  de  Napoleon.    Leur  conduite  au  feu  fut  g^nSralement 
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BataBfiiuante,  mais  il  y  eat  cependant  des  actes  de  di&illance. 
Cest  ainsi  que  certain  regiment  de  hnsaards  hanovrienBabandonna 
le  champ  de  bataille  de  Wat^loo,  en  pleine  Intte,  et  conmt  semer 
la  paniqne  jnsqn'a  Bruzelles. 

En  r^ilit^  c'est  Wellington  qui  a  oonpn  le  plan  de  la  bataille 
de  Waterloo.  Cest  sa  r^rtance  et  Tintervention  pr^vue  de 
Bliicher  qni  ont  permis  de  la  gagner.  Cest  la  pooretdte  achamee 
des  PmssienB,  aprds  la  victoire,  qni  a  rendu  la  d^fodte  de 
Napolten  irr^^iable. 

La  part  de  chacnn  est  assez  belle  ainsi ;  il  serait  fachenx  qu'en 
AUemagne  on  ne  sut  pas  s'en  contenter. 

Poor  envisager  la  question  sons  toutes  ses  faces,  je  venx 
examiner  maintenant  qnelles  sont,  du  cot^  firanpais,  les  principales 
circonstances  qni  ont  pn  oontribner  k  la  d^&ite  de  Napol^n. 

Les  historiens  militaires  ont  dmis,  a  ce  sujet,  des  appreciations 
contradictoires. 

Charras,  Yorck,  Wolseley,  sont  d'avis  que  Tempereur,  min^ 
par  la  maladie,  n'^tait  plus  lui-mSme  an  cours  de  la  bataille. 

Thiers,  an  contraire,  trouve  qu'il  n'y  a  aucune  erreur  militaire 
a  reprocher  au  grand  capitaine.  II  rejette  les  grosses  respcm- 
sabilit^s  du  desastre  sur  le  mar^chal  Grouchy,  qui  ne  sut  coop&er 
a  la  bataille  ni  directement  ni  indirectement,  et  qui  ne  fat  pas 
mdme  capable  de  renseigner  exactement  Tempereur  sur  les  mouve- 
meuts  des  prussiens.  Thiers  admet  cependant  que  les  £&ates 
politiques  de  Napoleon  avaient  rendu  sa  situation  tellement 
critique,  que  le  moindre  revers  de  fortune  devait  amener  fatale*- 
ment  une  catastrophe.  Tenir  t^te  k  I'Europe  ezasp^r^  avee  les 
forces  d'un  pays  ^puise,  c'^tait  vraiment  jeter  a  la  destin^  nn 
d^fi  trop  audacieuz.  Quand  on  joue  un  pareil  jeu,  il  fiant  le  payer 
tot  ou  tard. 

Pour  Houssaye  '  jamais  Napolton  n'ezerpa  plus  effectivement 
le  commandement,  jamais  son  action  ne  fat  plus  directe.'  Mais, 
oblige  de  parer  aux  feiutes  de  ses  lieutenants,  '  il  perdit  la  r^sola- 
tion  avec  la  confiance '  et  laissa  passer  Theure. 

L'opinion  que  donne  Lettow-Vorbeck,  dans  le  livre  qu'il  apubW 
tout  demidrement  sur  la  chiite  de  Napoleon,  se  rapproche  de  celle 
de  Houssaye.  Auz  yeux  de  Fauteur  allemand,  T^nei^e  physique 
aussi  bien  que  T^nergie  intellectuelle  de  rempereur  etaiaat 
entidres  en  1815.  Cependant  la  foi  de  Napoleon  dans  son  etoile 
etait  ebraniee.  Le  sentiment  qu'il  n^avait  plus  la  France  entidre 
derriire  lui,  Tid^e  que  cette  fois  la  perte  serait  irremediable,  en 
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d'&ihec,  peeaient  loardement  snr  lai.     D'anssi  poignantes 
prfoocnpations  expliqaeraient  bien  des  fautes. 

I^  grand  etat-major  allemand  a  ^galement  6tndi6  la  qnestion 
dans  xm  livre  recent  sor  *  le  sucods  des  batailles/  A  son  avis  la 
pero6e  d'on  fixmt  d'op£ration  telle  que  I'a  tent^e  Napol&m  en 
1815,  est  impossible  poor  pea  que  les  adversaires  agissent  avec 
intelligenoe  et  entente.  Cette  perc^  devait  amener,  i,  on 
moment  on  &  nn  autre,  Tenveloppement  tactiqne  de  Tarmde 
famyaiBe.  La  situation  d^sesp^r^  dans  laqnelle  se  trouvait 
remperenr,  vis-a-vis  de  TEurope  en  armes,  la  n^essit6  qni  Ini 
<tait  impost  de  remporter  k  tout  prix  un  succds  imm&liat, 
jofltifient  d'aillenrs  la  manoeuvre  deNapoIton;  c'^tait  encore  la 
meilleare  solution  qui  f&t  &  sa  port^.  Mais  aprds  Ligny 
Napoleon  se  laissa  aller  &  envisager  la  situation  sous  le  jour  qui 
lui  paraissait  le  plus  favorable.  II  se  complut  dans  la  pensto  que 
les  Ptussiens  ^taient  d^sormais  hors  de  cause.  Cette  erreur  lui 
tut  fatale  k  Waterloo.  Et  T^tat-major  allemand  ajoute  textuelle- 
ment:  'A  I'inverse  des  dissentiments  qui  rdgnent  dliabitude 
dans  les  arm^  coalis^es,  le  quartier-g^n^ral  prussien  adopta 
eomme  piincipe  dirigeant,  une  union  6troite  avec  ses  allies,  mdme 
«a  prix  de  Tabandon  des  lignes  de  communication,  m6me  aprds 
cfoe  Wellington  se  fiit  trouv^  bors  d'etat  d'apporter  le  16  juin,  & 
ligny,  le  concours  qu'il  avait  promis.  On  voit  done  qu'i  la 
gnene  ce  sent,  en  demi^  analyse,  les  personnalitfe  qui  I'empor- 
tent,  car  si,  du  cot^  prussien,  le  commandement  avait  eu  moins  de 
largeur  de  vue,  sll  s'^tait  moins  inspire  de  I'int^rftt  commun, 
Napol&m  aurait  r^ussi  dans  cette  entreprise  difficile  qui  consiste 
A  percer  le  fix>nt  d'op^ration  de  Tadversaire.' 

Je  n'ai  pas  I'intention  de  discuter  les  diff&rentes  opinions  que 
je  viens  de  citer.  Ce  serait  d^passer  le  cadre  de  cette  £tude.  Je 
veux  seulement  essayer  de  justifier  I'opinion  personnelle  que  je 
me  suia  formto  sur  la  question. 

A  mon  avis,  les  prindpales  fautes  commises  du  cot^  franpais  k 
I'occasion  de  k  bataille  de  Waterloo  proviennent  de  deux  erreurs 
capitales.  Napoleon  a  mSconnu  la  solidity  des  troupes  anglaises ; 
**  1  m^connu  F6nergie  de  Tarmte  prussienne.    Et  s'il  est  permis 

persannifier  les  deux  arm^s  dans  leurs  cbefs,  je  rendrai  la 
me  idte  sous  une  autre  forme  en  disant  que  Napolton  s'^tait 
\  une  &usse  conception  des  qualit^s  militaires  de  Wellington 
si  bien  que  de  celles  de  Bliicher,  bien  qu'il  se  fiit  d£j&  battu 
olus  d'une  circonstance,  centre  ce  dernier. 
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Cest  &  Waterloo  que  rempereur  se  mesura  avec  les  AoglaU 
pour  la  premiere  et  pour  la  demise  tois.  II  ne  les  avait  jamab 
combattuB  peiBonnellement  avant  ce  jour-l&.  II  affectait  a  lear 
endroit  un  m^pris  qui  est  bien  mis  en  lumidre  par  un  propos  tenu 
par  lui  k  Soult  le  matiu  zndme  de  la  bataille,  et  rapports  par 
Houssaye :  *  Farce  que  vous  avez  6t6  battu  par  Welliagton,  voos 
le  regardez  comme  un  grand  g^^ral.  Et  moi  je  vous  dk  qne 
Wellington  est  un  mauvais  g^nSral,  que  les  anglais  sent  de 
mauvaises  troupes,  et  que  ce  sera  Tafiaire  d'un  d^je&ner/ 

Toute  la  marche  de  Taction  porte  I'empreinte  de  cette  id^ 
pr^oonpue  du  chef  supreme.  D'un  bout  4  I'autre  ce  ne  sont  que 
des  coups  de  force  d^unis,  des  attaques  violentes,  mais  mal 
pr^par^s  et  non  soutenues,  comme  si  Ton  s'^tait  attendu  k  voir 
plier,  au  premier  effort,  les  troupes  qu'on  avait  devant  soi.  Et  ce 
caractdre  de  la  lutte  n'est  pas  seulement  sensible  k  la  fin,  qoand 
les  esprits  oommenpaient  k  se  troubler  et  que  Tintervention 
effective  des  prussiens  ne  laissait  rien  de  salut  que  dans  I'enfonoe- 
ment  imm^diat  des  lignes  anglaises.  II  se  manifeste  nettement 
dte  le  d6but  de  la  bataille. 

L'erreur  de  Napolton,  en  ce  qui  conceme  les  prussiens,  n*e8t 
pas  moins  grande.  II  £tait  absolument  persuade,  aprds  les  avoir 
battus  k  ligny,  qu'il  les  avait  mis  hors  de  cause  poinr  plufiieors 
jours.  Sans  doute  le  corps  de  Biilow  n'avait  pas  pris  partau 
combat,  et  il  6tait,  de  ce  fedt,  rest^  intact.  Mais  Napol^n  crat 
avoir  pris  des  precautions  suffisantes  de  ce  cot^,  en  donnant  k 
Q-rouchy,  oharg^  de  poursuivre  les  prussiens,  d^  forces  ^uiva- 
lentes  k  celles  de  Biilow. 

Si  I'empereur  n'avait  pas  ^t^  imbu  de  Tid^  que  les  prussiens 
ne  i>ouvaient  rien  centre  lui  le  18  juin,  il  aurait  certainement 
attaqu4  Wellington  de  meilleure  heure  qu'il  ne  le  fit.  On  sait 
qu'il  avait  d'abord  prescrit  aux  troupes  d'Stre  en  position  k  nenf 
heures  du  matin.  Puis  k  onze  heures  il  dicta  un  autre  oidre  disant 
que  Tattaque  commencerait '  quand  toute  Tarm^e  serait  nmg^e  en 
bataille,  c'est  a  dire  k  pen  prds  k  une  heure  de  Tapr^  midi/ 
Encore  se  r^rvait-il  de  donner  le  signal  de  cette  attaque. 

En  r^alite  la  bataille  commenpa  k  une  heure  et  demie  seole- 
ment.  Le  combat  qui  s'engagea  k  onze  heures  et  demie  autoor 
d'Hougoumont  ne  pent  6tre  consider^  comme  le  d^but  de  Taction 
g^n^rale.     C'^tait  une  affaire  partielle. 

Bemarquons  d'ailleurs  qu'au  moment  oil  il  prescrivit  de 
commencer  la  bataille  Napol&)n  venait  d'apercevoir  des  tioapes 
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pmssieimes  snr  sa  dioite.  Bien  plus,  il  avait  appris  de  la  fiapon 
le  plus  certaine,  par  une  lettre  intercepts,  que  ce  qu'oo  voyait 
etait  ravaQt-gaide  dn  corps  de  Biilow.  Mais,  toujonrs  attach^  k 
aa  doable  errenr,  remperetix  cmt  sans  donte  qu'il  s'agissait  de 
Biilow  senl,  et  qu'il  lui  serait  &cile  de  venir  k  bout  et  des  Anglais 
et  de  ce  nonvel  adversaire. 

Qaelqnes  heures  plus  tard  Pirch  et  Zieten  d^bouchaient  k  leur 
tour  snr  la  droite  de  TarmS  franpaise,  tandis  que  Thielmann 
amnsait  Grouchy  k  Wavre.  L'arm^e  prussienne  tout  entidre 
eoniaibuait  k  la  d^&ite  de  NapolSn ! 

On  a  souvent  pr^tendu  que  Napoleon  comment  la  bataille 
anssi  taid  paroe  qu'il  6tait  indispensable  de  laisser  le  sol  se 
laffsnnir,  faute  de  quoi  rartillerie  n'eftt  pu  manceuvrer.  Un 
CHage  violent  avait  6clat6  la  veille.  La  pluie,  en  amollissant  tes 
terres,  en  transformant  les  champs  en  bourbiers,  avait  rendu  fort 
difficileB  les  mouvements  des  troupes  et  surtout  des  charrois. 

Je  ne  puis  m'empdcher  de  penser  que  cette  pr^tendue  raison 
est  surtout  une  excuse.  Si  elle  a  6t6  indiquS  effectivement  le 
jour  de  la  bataille,  ce  ne  pent  Stre  qp!k  titre  tout  k  fait  accessoire. 
Ed  deux  ou  trois  heures  V^tat  d*un  terrain  fortement  d^tremp^  ne 
s'am^liore  pas  sensiblement,  mdme  sous  Taction  combing  du 
vent  et  du  soleil. 

Ge  qui  est  ind&iiable  c^est  que  Varm^e  firanpaise  avait 
bivooaquS  le  17  juin  au  soir  dans  un  grand  d^rdre  et  le  long 
d'une  route  unique.  Aussi  le  18  au  matin  fallut-il  beaucoup  de 
tonpe  pour  rassembler  les  troupes  et  pour  les  amener  sur  leurs 
emplaoements  de  bataille.  On  ne  se  pressa  point,  et  Napolton  ne 
prit  aueone  mesure  pour  aoo^lerer  le  d^ploiement. 

Un    pareil    laisser-aller    n'indique-t*il    pas    clairement    que 

rempereur  ne  oraignait  rien  des  prussiens,  et  qu'il  estimait  qu'il 

aurait  toujours  bien  assez  de  temps  devant  lui  pour  mettre  les 

anglais  en  d&poute  complete  avant  la  nuit  ?    Sans  vouloir  lancer 

dans  un  genre  d'hypothdses  qu'il  est  trop  ais^  d'Shafauder  aprds 

coop,  quand  on  voit  le  jeu  des  deux  adversaires,  je  me  permettrai 

pourtant  de  remarquer  que  la  situation  de  Wellington  eiit  &i6 

^ — meoup  plus  difficile  si  Napol^n  avait  pu  ou  voulu  I'attaquer  de 

me  heure,  au  lieu  de  ne  commencer  la  bataille  que  quand 

\ofw  ^tait  d6^  en  vue.    Etre  attaqu^  a  fond  avant  I'arriv^  des 

flsiens  est  la  chance  qu'a  courue  Wellington ;  c'^tait  le  danger 

sa  oomfainaison.    Mais  k  la  guerre  plus  encore  que  partout 

■eorSy  qui  ne  risque  rien  n'a  rien. 

12—2 
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Napoleon  et  la  plapart  de  see  admirateurs  ont  chfirch^  a 
rejeter  sor  Grouchy  la  respousabilit^  da  d^sastre  que  snbit  a 
Waterloo  Tarm^e  fhinfaise  du  &it  de  Tentr^  en  ligne  des  troapes 
prasfliennes.  La  manidre  dont  Grouchy  remplit  le  i51e  qni  loi 
avait  iik  d^volu  donne,  il  est  vrai,  one  &ible  id^e  de  ses  capacity 
militaires.  Ce  mar^chal  avait  pour  mission  de  s'attacher  am 
traces  des  pmssiens  et  de  s'opposer,  dans  la  mesure  du  possible, 
&  ce  que  ceuz-ci  se  r^unissent  aux  anglais.  Mais  il  manqna 
d'activit^,  de  discemement.  II  laissa  a  sa  gauche  Bliicher  d^filer 
tranquillement  avec  trois  corps  d'armte  pour  se  jeter  sur  la  droite 
de  Napolton,  et  il  ne  s'en  douta  mfime  pas.  N'oublions  pas 
cependant  que  Napolton  avait  partagS  toutes  les  illusions  de 
Grouchy  sur  les  mouvements  des  prussiens,  et  qu'il  nerappela 
k  lui  le  mar^chal,  pour  cooper  directement  &  la  bataille  de 
Waterloo,  que  lorsqu'il  ^tait  trop  tard. 

Un  mot,  en  terminant,  sur  la  valeur  des  demidres  troupes  que 
commanda  Napolton.  L'armte  fhinfaise  combattit  a  Waterloo 
avec  une  bravoure  sans  ^gale,  qui  k  certains  moments  s'Seva 
jusqu'4  Fh^roisme.  Une  sorte  de  fidvre  animait  tout  le  monde. 
Des  actes  de  trahison — comme  par  ezemple  celui  du  g&i4ral  de 
Bourmont,  qui  passa  k  Fennemi  le  15  juin,  avec  son  £tat-major— 
avuent  ezasp^r^  les  esprits  et  exalte  les  sentiments  de  vengeance. 
Mais  ils  avaient  aussi  contribu^  k  augmenter  Tindiscipline  qui 
r^gnait  dans  toute  I'arm^,  et  dont  les  mouvements  ne  pouvaient 
6tre  compens^s  par  le  culte  fanatique  profess^  par  les  soldats 
pour  la  personne  de  Tempereur.  II  n'est  pas  ^tonnont  que  dans 
ces  conditions  un  abattement  g^n^ral,  une  dissolution  complete, 
aient  ^te  les  cons^uences  imm^diates  de  la  d^fidte.  '  Jamais/ 
4crit  Houssaye,  '  Napol&>n  n'avait  eu  dans  sa  main  un  instrument 
de  guerre  si  redoutable  et  si  fragile.' 

On  ne  saundt  mieux  dire. 
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II.    THE    UNITED   STATES    OF  AMERICA. 
By  BfB8.  BUTH  E.  GABDINEB. 

To  analyse  the  budgets  of  two  typical  American  families,  in  a 
manner  wUch  shall  be  comprehensible  to  the  English  reader,  is  by 
no  means  an  easy  task.  At  the  outset,  too  much  stress  cannot  be 
laid  on  the  fact  that,  from  the  view-point  of  domestic  economics, 
the  typical  American  family  does  not  exist.  PoliticaDy,  the  United 
States  are  one  nation.  EconomicaUy,  they  are  divided  into  more 
parts  than  was  the  Gaul  of  CeBsar's  day,  and,  like  Gallia  omnis, 
these  component  parts  of  a  heterogeneous  whole  differ  among 
themselves  in  economic  essentials  to  a  degree  which  makes  any 
general  statement  untrustworthy  unless  it  be  qualified  by  so  many 
exceptions  that  its  original  character  is  lost  in  the  process.  No 
budget  can  be  stated  absolutely.  Its  terms  must  be  relative  to  the 
prevailing  standard  of  living,  and  this  standard  varies  locaUy  in  the 
United  States,  more,  possibly,  than  in  any  other  country.  In  respect 
of  housing,  clothing,  fuel,  and  food  the  needs  of  a  family  in  the  semi- 
tn^Mcal  Southern  States  are  vastly  different  from  tiiose  of  a  family 
in  tiie  North- West,  where  a  f ortn^ht  of  temperature  ten  or  twenty 
degrees  below  zero  is  a  conmion  incident  of  the  winter.  From  east  to 
west,  the  prices  of  manufactured  goods  increase  directly  with  the  cost 
of  transportation,  so  that  the  Calif ornian  may  pay  for  cotton  and 
woollen  goods  tmce  as  much  as  tiie  man  in  Massachusetts.  The  price 
of  food  stufb  varies  widely  in  different  sections,  and  tiie  composition 
iA  the  dietary  varies  still  more.  What  is  typical  of  one  part  of  the 
country  cannot  be  taken  as  typical  of  another,  nor  of  the  whole. 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that,  in  regard  to  the  relation  the 
budget  bears  to  the  income,  there  is  no  great  difference  among  the 
States.  Wages  are  highest  in  the  West,  where  the  cost  of  living  is 
greatest,  and  lowest  in  tiie  South,  where  food  and  fuel  are  cheapest. 
Snce  1896,  there  has  been  a  general  increase  of  16  per  cent,  in  the 
eoetof  living;  but  as  this  has  been  accompanied  by  a  general  increase 
of  15  per  cent,  in  wages,  the  normal  relation  between  income  and 
expenditure  has  not  been  seriously  disturbed. 

The  only  items  of  expenditure  which  appear  to  vary  throu^out 
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the  United  States,  without  regard  to  the  ratio  of  income  and 
cost  of  living,  are  rent,  fuel,  and  domestic  service,  and  the  first  of 
these  is  so  dkectly  related  to  local  standards  of  comfort  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  in  which  part  of  the  country  the  man  of  any 
cJass  pays  most  for  housing.  Americans  of  all  classes  pay  a  larger 
proportion  of  their  incomes  for  rent  than  is  considered  economical 
in  England.  Among  2,667  families  whose  budgets  have  been 
studied  by  the  Department  of  Labour,  and  whose  average  income 
was  1667.  88.  9^d.  (#827*19),  the  average  expenditure  for  rent  was 
found  to  be  about  13  per  cent. ;  but  as  the  Government  statistics  in 
this  one  item  are  confessedly  incomplete,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this 
is  a  low  estimate  of  the  general  average.  In  any  Eastern  city,  tiie 
professional  man  with  1,0001.  a  year  does  not  confiider  1801.  an 
extravagantamounttopay  forrent,  and  the  clerk  with  201.  a  month 
regards  a  fourth  of  his  income  as  an  economical  outlay  for  housing. 
Outside  of  the  large  cities,  one  would  expect  to  find  t^e  possessor  of 
1,0001.  a  year  living  in  his  own  house,  IJiough  a  house  of  one's  own 
is  in  many  cases  a  doubtful  asset.  This  is  especially  true  in  growing 
towns  and  cities,  where  the  assessment  to  property-owners  for  a 
change  in  the  grade  of  the  street,  for  paving,  or  for  the  introduction  of 
a  new  system  of  plumbing,  may  amount  to  as  much  as  a  yearns  rent. 

In  this  paper  it  is  not  proposed  to  consider  the  budget  of  an 
artisan  of  the  poorest  class,  and  a  man  who  earns  121.  a  month 
has  been  taken  as  a  fair  example.  A  consideration  of  the  rate  of 
wages  throughout  the  United  States  justifies  the  statement  tiiat 
the  skilful  and  industrious  artisan  may  reasonably  expect  to  earn 
from  21.  8s.  to  SI.  12«.  a  week,  since  the  average  wage  may  be  stated 
roughly  at  128.  a  day.  With  12J.  a  month,  the  thrifty  artisan 
feels  justified  in  marrying.  One  of  the  banks  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
has  recently  announced  to  its  employes  that  none  of  them  with  a 
salary  of  2001.  a  year  or  less  will  be  permitted  to  retain  his  position 
if  he  marries  without  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  officers 
of  the  institution.  This  somewhat  arbitrary  dictum  may  be  taken 
as  an  indication  of  the  relation  between  a  salary  of  2001.  a  year 
and  the  banking  clerk's  standard  of  living.  The  standard  of  the 
artisan  is  naturally  lower,  and  while  121.  a  month  does  not  mean 
luxury,  it  does  mean  comfort  for  a  small  family. 

The  family  whose  actual  budget  has  been  studied  is  amaU.  I^ 
is  made  up  of  father,  mother,  and  one  child,  eight  years  of  age. 
The  family  lives  in  Washington.  Always  remembering  tiiat  a 
budget  from  one  American  city  cannot  be  considered  an  index  of 
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tbe  cost  of  living  in  any  other  city,  the  budget  of  this  familj  is  as 
neariy  typical  as  any  which  can  be  obtained.  If  our  artisan  lived 
in  San  Francisco,  less  of  his  income  would  be  spent  for  fuel,  but 
more  for  clothing.  In  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  butter,  eggs, 
and  vegetables  would  be  cheaper,  but  the  heavier  clothing  neces- 
sitated by  a  more  severe  climate  would  balance  the  account.  In 
New  York  the  actual  cost  of  living  would  be  the  same,  but  such 
comfortable  quarters  could  not  be  obtained  so  cheaply. 

Our  Washington  artisan  is  employed  as  telephone  inspector, 
and  his  work  includes  minor  repairs  to  instruments  in  use.  His 
hours  of  work  are  from  nine  in  the  morning  to  five  in  the  evening. 
He  lives  in  a  recently  built  up  quarter  of  the  town,  about  two  miles 
from  the  offices  of  the  company  which  employs  him.  The  street 
is  paved  with  asphalt,  and  well  lighted.  The  brick  houses,  two 
stories  in  height,  form  a  solid  row.  They  are  separated  from  the 
stieet  by  a  grass  plot,  and  at  each  front  door  is  a  white-painted 
wooden  portico.  There  are  two  flats  in  each  house,  one  on  either  floor, 
and  the  ground  in  the  rear  of  the  building  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a  wooden  fence,  so  that  each  tenant  has  a  ^  back  yard '  of  his  own. 

For  this  cheaply  buUt,  but  smart-looking  and  exceedingly  com- 
fortable, flat  the  artisan  pays  31.  6^.  ($16*60)  a  month.  A  water 
rate  of  2$.  a  month  is  included  in  this,  and  when  the  householder 
has  paid  his  rent,  he  has  done  with  the  demands  of  the  outside 
world.  Rates  as  understood  in  England  are  absolutely  unknown 
in  America.  The  householder  of  this  class  has  no  taxes  to  pay  in 
Washington.  In  other  American  cities  he  would  be  assessed  a 
poll-tax,  varying  in  different  States  from  2«.  to  8^.  a  year,  for  the 
privilege  of  exercising  his  right  of  franchise.  The  municipal  govern- 
ment of  Washington,  however,  is  an  autocracy,  vested  in  three 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  citizen,  since  he  has  no  vote,  pa3rs  no  poll-tax.  If  he  owns 
land,  or  personal  property  beyond  the  limit  of  exemption,  he  is 
obliged  to  pay  a  yearly  tax  of  65.  on  each  201.  worth  of  such  pro- 
perty ;  but  our  artisan  has  no  land,  and  as  his  household  goods  are 
worth  less  than  1001.,  they  are  not  taxable.  The  street  is  lighted 
and  swept  for  him  by  the  city.  The  city  educates  his  child,  pays 
the  dustman,  and,  with  its  police  and  fire  departments,  protects  his 
family  and  his  furniture  without  direct  cost  to  him. 

His  flat  contains  five  rooms,  of  which  the  largest  is  12  feet  by 
14  feet,  niey  are  all  well  lighted,  with  no  dark  rooms,  or  windows 
(qmiing  into  dosed  air  shafto.    Each  room  is  supplied  with  gas 
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fixtuieSy  and  the  bath-room  is  fitted  with  the  sanitary  plumbing 
which  present  building  regulations  require.  The  cooking  stove  in 
the  kitchen  and  the  sink  for  waste  water  are  fixtures,  as  is  also  a 
neat  cupboard,  built  at  one  side  of  the  room.  The  stove  is  con- 
nected with  a  hot-water  tank  which  supplies  the  bath-room.  The 
heat  from  this  stove  warms  the  dining-room.  In  the  sitting-room, 
or  *  parlor/  as  the  American  term  is,  there  is  a  Baltimore  heater 
in  which  coal  is  burned.  This  heater,  too,  is  furnished  by  the 
landlord,  and  from  it  the  two  bedrooms  obtain  sufficient  warmth, 
except  in  extremely  cold  weather,  when  a  portable  kerosene  heater 
is  used.  Americans  of  all  classes  demand  summer  heat  in  their 
homes  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  temperature  of  the  avenge 
sitting-room  is  more  likely  to  rise  to  eighty  degrees  than  to  fall  to 
sixty,  though  in  schools  and  other  public  buildings  a  temperature 
of  sixty-five  or  seventy  degrees  is  considered  the  proper  mean. 

In  this  artisan  budget,  little  more  is  spent  for  food  than  for 
housing,  though  this  is  not  true  of  the  majority  of  similar  budgets^ 
Among  the  2,567  families  on  whose  budgets  the  Department  of 
Labour  statistics  are  based,  the  average  expenditure  for  food  was 
42'6  per  cent,  of  the  income.  Our  Washington  artisan  spends  only 
SI  8$.  lOd.  ($17.20)  per  month  or  less  than  29  per  cent.  He  employs 
no  servant,  and  his  wife  is  an  excellent  manager.  She  knows  no- 
thing of  the  higher  science  of  the  dietary,  but  she  has  any  advantage 
over  most  women  of  her  class  from  the  fact  that  she  was  thoroughly 
trained  in  practical  domestic  economy  by  an  elder  sister,  the  wife 
of  a  tradesman,  in  whose  family  she  lived  before  her  marriage. 
Because  of  her  skill  in  using  the  food  she  buys,  and  the  judgment 
with  which,  she  selects  it,  waste,  which  has  been  found  to  average 
6  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  food  in  the  working-man's  family,  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  occasional  months 
in  the  winter  when  32.  Ss.  lOd.  does  not  cover  the  food  bill,  but  in 
the  summer  this  sum  frequently  leaves  a  surplus.  The  fact  t^t 
her  kitchen  is  well  equipped  makes  for  economy.  All  the  furnish* 
ings  of  the  home  were  bought  by  the  man  before  his  marriage,  so 
the  wife  has  the  best  of  tools  for  her  trade  of  housekeeping.  She 
has  a  farther  advantage  in  receiving  her  allowance  in  montiily 
instalments,  for  the  cost  of  living  can  be  reduced  in  many  items 
by  buying  certain  goods  in  quantity.  In  America,  as  in  inland, 
nowadays,  one  buys  everything  at  the  *  stores,'  and  on  special 
sale  days  they  offer  bargains.  In  buying  tinned  goods,  or  *  canned ' 
goodsas  Americans  say,  one  may  save  the  price  of  one  or  two  tins 
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by  buying  a  dozen.  Our  thrifty  housewife  buys  soap  a  dozen  cakes 
at  a  time.  For  a  single  cake  of  the  soap  the  price  is  214.^  but 
1$.  lid.  will  purchase  a  dozen.  There  is  additional  economy  in 
buying  soap  by  the  dozen,  because  it  may  be  laid  away  on  the 
pantry  shelf  to  harden  before  it  is  used.  A  cake  of  hardened  soap 
will  outlast  two  cakes  used  fresh  from  the  shop.  In  this  family, 
for  kitchen  and  laundry  use  together,  three  pieces  of  soap  in  a 
montii  suffice.  The  housewife  pays  cash  for  everything  she  buys, 
and  does  not  confine  her  custom  to  any  one  tradesman. 

Every  Saturday  morning,  basket  on  arm,  she  visits  the  stalls  in 
the  market  house,  and  buys  meat  for  the  week.  Meat  is  the  most 
expensive  part  of  the  dietary,  although  the  American's  dietary  is 
more  lan;ely  made  up  of  vegetable  food  than  that  of  the  English 
family  of  like  class.  Eight  shillings  a  week  is  allotted  for  meats. 
Of  this,  from  is.  to  3s.  7^.  is  usually  spent  for  a  fowl,  which 
serves  for  two  dinners,  provides  an  appetising  stew,  and  finally 
disappears  in  a  dish  of  broth,  thickened  with  rice.  A  ham  weighing 
six  pounds  adds  Zs.  to  the  meat  bill,  and  the  rest  is  spent  for  beef 
of  inferior  quality,  which  is '  pot-roasted '  or  stewed  with  vegetables. 
Experience  has  taught  the  housewife  that  careful  cooldng  will 
make  the  cheaper  cuts  of  meat  quite  as  appetising  as  the  more 
expensive  sorts,  and  she  is  an  adept  in  devising  all  kinds  of  made 
didies  from  bits  of  meat  which  would  otherwise  be  wasted.  Every 
bit  of  fat  is  thoroughly  tried  out,  strained  and  saved  for  frying. 
No  suet  is  used,  and  it  should  be  said  here  that  the  American  cook 
knows  nothing  of  puddings  as  the  word  is  understood  in  England. 
Puddings,  in  America,  are  always  sweets,  and  come  under  the  head 
of  *  desserts,'  a  term  used  to  mean  sweets  in  general,  and  not  fruit, 
as  it  does  in  England.  The  nearest  approach  to  Yorkshire  pudding  is 
the  *  diunpling '  which  is  boiled  with  meat,  or  the  dish  of  fried  maize- 
meal  muflh,  served  with  molasses  at  breakfast.  The  terminology  of 
housekeeping  is  so  different  in  England  and  America  that  it  adds 
another  difficulty  to  the  task  of  describing  an  American  budget. 

Cheese  is  no  permanent  item  of  the  dietary,  and  is  seldom 
eaten.  Fish,  except  for  dried  cod,  stewed  or  made  into  cakes  with 
potato  as  a  breakfast  dish,  is  little  used.  Of  eggs  at  their  winter  price 
of  U.  lyi.  the  dozen,  half  a  dozen  are  bought  each  week.  A  peck 
of  apples  at  U.  3d.  is  usually  used  every  seven  days,  though,  when 
greater  economy  is  necessary,  dried  apples  stewed  are  substituted. 

Groceries  are  bought  once  a  fortnight,  and  average  12«.  for  a 
month's  supply.    By  groceries,  food  stufib  known  in  England  as 
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dry  goods  are  meant.  *  D17  goods '  signifies  to  the  American  such 
things  as  the  English  draper  and  haberdasher  sell.  Draper  and 
haberdasher  are  words  strtuige  to  American  ears,  and  our  housewife 
visits  a  ^  dry  goods  store '  when  she  wants  muslins  and  woollens 
and  needles  and  thread.  Eatables  which  the  '  butcher  shop '  and 
the  greengrocer's  do  not  supply  are  groceries.  Wheat  flour,  and 
no  other  kind  is  used  for  bread,  is  bought  in  a  twenty-four-pound 
sack,  and  two  such  sacks  last  a  little  more  than  a  month.  Bread  is 
made  twice  a  week,  three  loaves  at  a  baking,  and  hot  rolls,  of  which 
the  English  cook  knows  nothing,  or  hot  biscuit,  are  served  three 
times  a  week  at  breakfast.  As  the  mother  of  the  family  was  bom 
in  Virginia,  she  makes  her  biscuit  without  baking-powder,  as  is 
the  custom  in  the  Northern  States,  but  beats  the  dough  with  a 
smoothing  iron  till  it  is  light.  These  beaten  biscuits  resemble 
English  biscuit,  which  are  generally  cajled  ^  crackers '  in  the  United 
States.  Except  in  New  England,  the  American  who  does  not  eat 
*hot  bread'  in  some  form  once  a  day  is  hard  to  find.  In  tiie 
winter,  batter  cakes,  or  pancakes  made  of  buckwheat  flour,  are  a 
general  American  breakfast  dish.  They  are  not  the  light,  sweet, 
delicate  brown  pancakes  of  England,  given  to  good  children  on 
Shrove  Tuesday,  but  are  to  foreigners  not  to  the  manner  bom  a 
somewhat  heavy  and  unpalatable  mixture  of  buckwheat  flour  and 
baking-powder.    They  are  eaten  with  sjrrup  or  molasses. 

Our  artisan's  family  drinks  no  beer  and  no  cofiee.  Half  a  pound 
of  tea,  at  2$,  6d.  the  pound,  is  used  each  week.  It  is  drunk  hot  in  the 
winter,  and  iced  in  sunmier.  Sugar  is  bought  in  four-shilling  lots,  at  a 
little  more  than  2d.  the  pound,  and  two  pounds  are  used  in  a  week. 

Tinned  vegetables  form  a  large  part  of  the  dietary.  Four  tins 
of  tomatoes  at  Ss.  the  dozen,  four  tins  of  peas  at  6d.  the  tin,  and  the 
same  amount  of  sweet  com  at  the  same  price,  are  used  in  a  little 
more  than  a  month.  Rice,  oatmeal,  beans,  and  prunes  make  up  the 
rest  of  the  grocery  list,  with  salt,  pepper,  2^.  worth  of  starch  for 
the  month's  washings,  a  halfpenny- worth  of  laundry  blue,  and  a  box 
of  matches  at  6d,  the  dozen  boxes.  A  bucket  of  la^  is  occasionally 
sent  to  the  family  by  the  wife's  mother  in  the  country.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  buy  burd,  a  five-pound  tin  costs  1$.  3d.  About  two 
pounds  of  lard  are  used  each  week  in  the  making  of  biscuits  and  pie- 
crust. An  occasional  item  is  a  pint  of  oysters  at  lOd.,  which  are 
made  into  a  stew  and  substituted  for  meat. 

The  money  spent  at  the  greengrocer's  varies  according  to  the 
season.    The  word  *  greens '  is  limited  in  its  meaning  to  spinach, 
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dandelion,  beet-root  tops  and  other  vegetables  of  which,  what  one 
may  call  the  foliage  only  is  eaten.  Of  fresh  vegetables,  the  supply 
is  varied,  and  the  prices  low.  Sweet  com,  egg-plant,  oyster-plant, 
sweet  potatoes,  yams,  string  beans,  butter  beans,  Lima  beans,  okra, 
cabbage,  squash,  pumpkin,  radishes,  turnips,  asparagus,  all  are  to  be 
found  on  the  artisan's  table  at  one  time  or  another.  A  head  of  lettuce 
at  2id.  frequently  garnishes  the  Sunday  meat  in  the  winter,  and 
small  fruits  are  so  cheap  at  certain  seasons  that  the  housewife 
finds  it  economical  to  make  her  own  jellies  and  preserves.  In  the 
market  of  a  Saturday  night  strawberries  may  be  bought  now  and 
then  for  2id,  the  quart,  too  ripe  to  keep  for  Monday  selling,  but 
excellent  for  jam-making.  Saturday  night,  in  the  market,  is  the 
harvest  time  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  many  a  melon  or  basket  of 
peaches,  plums,  or  berries,  is  bought  at  a  fourth  the  price  asked  in 
the  morning.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  describe  the  variations 
in  the  dietary,  and  it  must  be  repeated,  that  while  the  food  bill  is 
sometimes  larger  than  3{.  88.  lOd.,  it  frequentiy  falls  below  that  sum. 

The  millrman  leaves  a  paraflin-sealed  pint  bottie  of  milk  at 
the  door  every  morning,  and  his  bill  is  4^.  lOd.  a  month,  i.e.  a  fraction 
under  id,  a  quart. 

Fuel  for  the  kitchen  stove  and  for  the  Baltimore  heater  is  an  ex- 
pensive item.  Four  tons  of  coal  at  a  guinea  a  ton  carry  the  household 
through  the  winter.  In  the  summer  coals  are  bought  by  the  bushel, 
and  one  bushel  at  1^.  serves  for  a  week's  cooking.  Twopence-half- 
penny a  month  pays  for  all  the  firewood  used.  The  amount  of  gas  used 
varies  according  to  the  season,  and  II.  4^.  a  year  covers  the  total  cost. 

Our  artisan  family  uses  no  ice  in  the  winter.  The  ice-box  is 
kept  on  the  covered  porch  outside  the  kitchen  door,  and  from 
November  till  March  or  April  no  ice  is  necessary.  The  water  from 
tiie  kitchen  tap  is  sufficiently  cool  to  drink,  though  most  Americans 
prefer  iced  water  at  all  seasons.  In  the  summer  months  ice  is  a 
necessity  in  every  American  city.  Milk  could  not  be  kept  from 
one  visit  of  the  milkman  to  the  next  without  it,  and  meats  would  be 
tainted  overnight.  Every  American  family,  however  poor,  uses 
ice  in  the  sunmier,  and  in  well-to-do  families  the  ice-box  is  in  com- 
mission tiie  year  round.  The  submerged  tenth  has  its  free  ice  fund 
no  less  than  its  free  dispensary.  In  our  model  family  the  ice  bill 
in  the  hottest  weather  is  2id.  a  day.  The  ice-waggon  makes  its 
rounds  as  regularly  as  tiie  milkman's  cart,  and  the  2^.  block  of  ice 
usually  weighs  in  tiie  neighbourhood  of  twenty-five  pounds,  though 
the  price  per  hundred  seldom  exceeds  1^.  8d.    Wrapped  in  paper. 
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and  stowed  away  m  a  well-made  ice-box  or  refrigerator,  twenty-five 
pounds  of  ioe  can  be  made  to  last  twenty-four  hours. 

As  the  wife  of  our  artisan  is  laundress  as  well  as  cook  and  house- 
keeper, all  the  washing  is  done  at  home,  except  paterfamilias* 
collars  and  cufb,  which  are  left  at  a  Chinese  laundry  once  a  week. 
Two  pounds  a  year  will  cover  this  expense. 

Paterfamilias  drinks  no  spirits,  and  is  the  only  member  of  the 
family  who  ever  tastes  beer.  He  drinks  a  bottle  of  this  occasionally, 
but  this  he  must  not  do  in  working  hours,  for  in  his  employment  the 
odour  of  any  intoxicant  on  his  breath  would  lead  to  his  dismissaL 
He  does  not  use  tobacco  in  any  form.  He  owns  a  bicycle,  on  whidi 
he  rides  to  and  from  his  work  except  in  very  stormy  weather,  when 
he  takes  the  electric  tram,  on  which  six  trip  tickets  are  sold  for  U. 

He  buys  two  pairs  of  boots  in  a  year,  and  any  foot  gear  not 
reaching  to  the  knees  he  calls  shoes.  He  has  one  pair  of  high  shoes, 
and  one  summer  pair  of  low  ones,  and  each  pair  costs  him  14^.  He 
buys  two  suits  of  clothes,  ready  made,  eadh  year,  and  these  cost 
from  22.  88.  to  3Z.  12«.  a  suit.  One  top-coat,  or  *  over-coat,'  costing 
42.,  is  worn  for  two  or  even  three  years.  Thirty  pounds  a  year  will 
cover  the  clothing  bill  for  the  entire  family.  Ifaterfamilias  finds 
time  to  make  all  the  clothing  worn  by  herself  and  the  child,  with  the 
aid  of  a  sewing  machine. 

The  child's  education  costs  nothing,  for  she  attends  one  of  the 
municipal  schools  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  difficult  to  explain 
a  school  of  this  kind  to  English  readers.  In  America  it  is  called  a 
'  public  school,'  and  Americans  do  not  understand  why  Eton  and 
Harrow  are  known  by  that  term.  It  is  a  free  school  paid  for  from 
the  general  property  tax,  but  to  say  that  it  is  the  same  thing  as  the 
English  bofurd  school  would  be  misleading.  Of  the  difference  in 
educational  standards  between  the  board  school  and  the  American 
public  school  it  is  impossible  to  speak.  The  real  difference  is  in 
social  status.  The  average  American  sends  his  children  to  the 
public  school — ^in  default  of  a  better  term,  I  am  forced  to  follow 
American  nomenclature — ^without  the  slightest  sacrifice  of  gentility. 
With  the  exception  of  the  wealthiest  classes  in  the  large  cities,  chU- 
drenof  all  classes  attend  these  schools.  Most  small  towns  are  with- 
out other  primary  schools,  unless  parochial  schools  are  maintained 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  in  a  city  of  200,000  people,  chil- 
dren of  professional  men  attend  public  schools  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  higher  schools  of  the  system  are  so  well  recognised  as  pre- 
paratory schools  for  the  university  that  many  American  colleges 
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accept  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  high  school  in  place  of 
an  entrance  examination.  Tale,  Harvard,  Princeton,  Vassar,  and 
Wellesley  are  constantly  recruited  from  the  public  schools.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  sends  one  of  his  sons  to  a  Washington 
public  school.  In  this  there  is  no  attempt  to  appear  democratic. 
It  is  merely  the  custom  of  professional  families  in  Washington,  and 
if  tiie  grocer's  boy  sits  at  tiie  right  of  the  President's  son,  the  heir 
of  a  justice,  a  general,  or  a  railway  magnate  may  be  his  neighbour 
on  the  left.  In  cities  like  New  York  and  Chicago,  where  neighbour- 
hoods are  not  socially  homogeneous,  the  professional  man  sends 
his  boys  and  girls  to  a  private  school ;  but  the  vast  majority  of 
American  children  of  the  professional  class  receive  their  primary 
education  in  the  public  schoob. 

Our  artisan  manages  to  save  a  hundred  dollars,  or  twenty  pounds, 
a  year.  Besides  his  income  of  121.  a  month,  he  receives  Clidstmas 
boxes,  though  the  term  is  unknown  in  America,  which  aggregate 
101.  This  money  is  always  laid  away.  His  ambition  is  to  buy  a 
home  of  his  own  in  some  growing  suburb,  and  he  entrusts  his  savings 
to  a  building  and  loan  association.  Interest  at  4  per  cent,  is  paid 
on  his  deposit.  He  is  at  liberty  to  withdraw  it  at  any  time  ;  but, 
barring  some  unforeseen  contingency,  he  will  allow  it  to  remain, 
and  will  add  to  it  till  he  has  accumulated  enough  to  buy  a  piece  of 
land.  The  building  and  loan  association  will  build  him  a  house  on 
tilts,  securing  itself  by  a  first  mortgage  on  the  real  estate.  He  will 
pay  for  his  home  on  the  instalment  plan,  always  looking  forward  to 
an  increase  in  salary  which  will  enable  him  to  make  larger  payments, 
and  shorten  the  time.  If  his  suburban  land  be  fortunately  chosen, 
it  may  double  in  value  in  ten  or  twenty  years,  and  in  any  case  he 
regards  this  method  of  saving  as  the  most  satisfactory  to  be  found. 

The  head  of  this  family  belongs  to  neither  lodge  nor  union. 
With  his  wife  and  child  he  attends  a  Methodist  chapel,  and  pays 
2i8.  a  year  into  the  general  church  fund.  He  belongs  to  a  benefit 
society,  of  which  the  dues  are  I2«.  a  year.  Members  are  assessed 
2#.  each  for  every  death  in  the  society,  and  last  year  such  assess- 
ments brought  the  total  yearly  cost  up  to  21.  When  a  member 
falb  iU,  he  receives  16^.  for  the  length  of  time  he  is  unable  to  work, 
provided  that  he  is  not  incapacitated  for  more  than  six  weeks. 
During  a  longer  illness  he  receives  Sa.  a  week  till  the  total  amount 
paid  him  reaches  101.  If  he  dies,  his  family  receives  121.  His 
physician  charges  him  4e.  a  visit.  The  adults  of  this  family  have 
ezoeptiondly  good  teeth,  and  their  semi-annual  visits  to  the  dentist 
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cost  about  12.  is.  the  year.  Their  amusements  are  limited  to 
Sunday  and  holiday  trips  to  country  resorts,  by  way  of  the  electric 
tram,  and  to  rare  visits  to  the  theatre,  where  each  of  them  pays  1$. 
for  a  seat  in  the  upper  gallery.  In  all  American  theatres  the  seats 
in  what  is  practically  the  pit  are  the  most  expensive  in  the  house. 
No  fee  is  ever  exacted  for  programmes,  and  iced  water  is  frequently 
carried  to  the  audience  gratis.  Every  summer,  the  wife  and  child 
in  this  family  spend  a  fortnight  or  a  month  with  the  wife's  parents 
in  the  coimtry,  and  have  no  board  to  pay.  As  board  for  the  father 
in  the  city  costs  about  as  much  as  food  for  the  entire  family  during 
the  same  length  of  time,  no  allowance  for  summer  outing  has  been 
made  in  the  budget. 

The  family  lives  very  comfortably,  and  is  more  than  deoentiy 
clad.  As  there  is  always  something  laid  up  for  a  rainy  day,  they 
are  in  no  danger  of  finding  the  wolf  at  their  door,  llieir  budget 
and  their  manner  of  living  may  be  considered  fairly  typical  of  ike 
average  thrifty  artisan's  family  in  America. 

BuDGBT  OF  Artisan's  Faiqlt  with  onb  Child. 

Total  income^  ineludimg  Chri9tma$  hoxe$^  £\h^. 

£,    ^  d. 

Rent 89  12    0 

Pood 41    6    0 

Fuel 600 

Gaa 140 

loe 1  12    0 

Chnroh 140 

Benefit  Club 200 

Newspaper 0  16    0 

Dentist 140 

Lanndiy 200 

Dress 3000 

Savings 2000 

Balance  for  all  other  expenses 7    2    0 

Total 164    0    0 

Nate. — In  reducing  American  money  to  its  English  equivalent,  the  following  table 
has  been  used:  1*05-2}^;  f*26-l«.;  $l-00-4«.;  |6'00-£l. 

Budget  op  Propessional  Man's  Family. 

So  many  of  the  things  which  have  been  said  in  the  preceding 
pages  will  apply  to  the  cost  of  living  of  the  professional  man  with 
1,0001.  ($6,000)  a  year,  that  this  latter  budget  may  be  very  briefly 
cooflidered*  It  is  no  more  easy  to  generalise  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
fessional man  tilum  in  regard  to  the  artisan,  and  since  a  Washingtoo 
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artasan  has  been  taken  as  a  type,  comparisons  may  more  easily  be 
made  if  a  professional  man's  budget  is  chosen  from  the  same  city. 
Despite  the  general  impression  to  the  contrary,  living  in  the  capital  is 
not  more  expensive  than  in  any  other  American  city  of  the  same  size. 
Washington  is  the  cleanest  and  most  attractive  city  in  America, 
and  because  of  its  educational  and  social  advantages  is  becoming 
eivery  year  more  and  more  the  Mecca  of  Americans  of  assured  income. 

So  far  as  actual  comfort  goes,  our  professional  man  is  no  better 
housed  than  the  artisan.  He  lives  in  a  more  fashionable  quarter  of 
the  town,  and  in  a  house  instead  of  a  flat.  His  rent  is  1561.  a  year, 
and  in  addition  to  this  he  pays  11,  IQs.  for  water.  His  house  is 
modem  in  all  its  appointments.  Oas  is  used  to  light  it,  and  a 
furnace  to  heat  it.  Gas  and  fuel  together  cost  252.  a  year.  The 
conveniences  which  the  artisan  would  consider  luxuries  are  electric 
bells,  a  speaking  tube  from  the  kitchen  to  the  upper  floors,  gas  grates 
in  the  drawing-room  and  library,  well-fitted  wire  window  and  door 
screens  as  a  protection  against  flies  and  mosquitoes,  and  a  tele- 
phone. The  artisan  has,  to  be  sure,  window  screens  of  a  sort,  since 
screens  are  necessary  in  most  parts  of  America,  but  he  cannot 
afford  71.  is.  for  a  telephone.  The  use  of  telephones  has  increased 
amazingly  in  the  past  five  years.  No  village  is  without  its  exchange, 
and  tiie  prosperous  farmer  is  quite  as  likely  to  have  a  telephone  in 
his  house  as  the  city  man.  The  small  shopkeeper  regards  a  tele- 
phone as  a  necessary  part  of  his  equipment,  and  to  the  professional 
man  it  is  no  more  a  luxury  than  a  perfectly  appointed  bath-room. 

The  professional  family  whose  budget  has  been  studied  consists 
of  father,  mother,  and  two  children,  a  boy  of  ten,  and  a  girl  of  six 
years  younger.  Three  servants  are  employed :  a  cook  at  3{.  a 
month,  a  housemaid  or  ^  second  girl '  at  22.  8«.,  and  a  nurse  at 
31.  128.  It  should  be  explained  that  the  nurse  is  a  middle-aged 
woman  who  is  a  competent  seamstress,  so  that  she  is  well  worth  the 
wages  paid  her — a  thing  which  cannot  be  said  of  most  servants  in 
America.  As  has  been  said«  the  cost  of  domestic  service  varies  to 
a  marked  degree  in  different  parts  of  the  coimtry.  The  average 
wage  for  a  cook  in  the  far  South  is  1{.  12«.  a  month,  31.  in  Washing- 
ton, 32.  is.  in  New  York,  42.  in  Chicago,  52.  in  Denver,  and  62.  in 
San  Francisco.  No  American  housewife  will  dispute  the  assertion 
that,  except  for  an  occasional  Japanese  who  may  be  hired  on  the 
Pacific  coast  for  72.  a  month,  the  middle-class  household  never  knows 
a  really  weQ-tramed  servant.  The  difficulty  in  finding  even  fairly 
oompetent  servants  is  the  secret  of  the  rapid  increase  of  apartment 
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houses  and  famfly  hotels  in  all  American  cities.  The  American 
who  travels  abroad  is  far  more  deeply  impressed  by  tiie  politeness 
and  deftness  of  English  servants  than  by  Westminster  Abbey,  or 
the  sight  of  a  Lord  Mayor  in  robes  of  office,  and  the  Englishman 
who  visits  the  United  States  ceases  to  complain  of  overheated  rooms 
and  iced  water  long  before  he  can  endure  with  equanimily  the 
incivility  and  exactions  of  American  servants. 

Cook  is  expected  to  '  find '  herself,  but  the  mistress  of  the  house 
provides  caps  and  aprons  for  the  housemaid  and  nurse.  In  no 
American  family  is  beer  ever  *  found '  for  the  servants.  Each 
maid  expects  to  have  an  afternoon  a  week,  and  alternate  Sunday 
afternoons  out.  No  maid-servant  is  expected  to  clean  boots.  If  no 
man-servant  is  kept,  the  master  of  the  house  blacks  his  own  boots, 
unless  he  prefers  to  pay  5d.  a  ^  shine '  to  a  professional  boot-black. 

In  this  family,  the  buying  of  food  is  done  by  the  mistress,  who 
visits  grocer,  greengrocer,  and  butcher  twice  or  thrice  a  week. 
As  there  are  two  children  in  the  family,  a  large  amount  of  milk  is 
used,  and  occasionally  ices  for  dinner  are  frozen  in  the  house.  In 
a  family  of  this  class,  some  form  of  frozen  sweet  is  invariably  served 
on  Sunday,  and  when  guests  are  dining.  Only  ices  in  which  no 
milk  or  cream  is  used  are  called  ^  ices.'  Frozen  cream  is  *  ice-cream ' 
and  ice-cream  may  be  called  the  American  national  dish.  Every 
chemist's  or  drug  store  has  its  *  soda-water  fountain '  where  ice- 
cream mixed  with  fruit  juice  and  highly  charged  water  is  sold  from 
2id.  to  6({.  a  glass,  and  the  amount  of  ice-cream  consumed  during  the 
summer  in  any  American  town  or  city  is  astonishing.  Last  July,  in 
one  town  of  4,000  inhabitants,  one  of  the  three  chemists  in  the  place 
sold  thirty  gallons  of  ice-cream  a  day  at  his  soda-water  fountain. 

Breakfast  in  this  family  always  begins  with  fruit,  usually 
oranges  or  melons  in  season,  and  the  mother  firmly  believes  the 
adage,  *  An  apple  a  day  keeps  the  doctor  away,'  though  in  practice 
the  doctor  is  called  often  enough  to  make  his  yearly  bill  never  less 
than  201.  The  dietary  differs  littie  from  that  of  the  artisan,  except 
in  the  matter  of  hothouse  products  and  fruit  out  of  season.  Very 
little  pork  is  eaten,  the  most  expensive  meats  are  bought,  and  the 
ordinary  dinner  has  four  courses :  soup,  meat,  with  at  least  two 
vegetables,  a  salad,  and  a  sweet,  followed  by  coffee.  The  dinner 
of  ceremony  begins  with  oysters  or  clams,  and  the  usual  menu  is 
amplified  by  one  entrSe,  and  ends  with  cheese  and  fruit.  The  wine 
bill  is  not  large,  and  most  of  the  wines  used  are  from  California. 

The  master  of  the  house  belongs  to  a  club  of  which  the  dues  are 
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10{.  a  year.  All  of  his  boots  are  bought  ready  made,  and  he  finds 
tiie  veiy  boots  for  which  tiie  artisan  pays  lis.  comfortable,  neat 
and  dnrable  for  ordinary  wear.  The  mistress  buys  her  boots  leady 
made,  too,  but  the  boots  for  the  youngest  child  are  made  to  order 
on  an  anatomically  correct  last,  and  cost  128.  the  pair.  The  man 
has  all  his  dotiiing,  except  his  shirts,  made  to  order.  His  *  business 
suit '  costs  him  81.  to  101.,  and  for  frock  coat,  waistcoat,  and  trousers 
he  pays  from  121.  to  151. 

The  dotiiing  of  the  boy  is  bought  ready  made,  and  the  clothing 
for  Uie  littie  giri  is  made  in  the  house  by  the  nurse  and  a  visiting  seam- 
stress at  68.  a  day.  This  seamstress  makes  the  mistress's  morning 
gowns  and  cotton  blouses.  Street  gowns  come  from  the  tailor,  and 
none  of  them  costs  less  than  101.  Evening  gowns,  of  which  the  pro- 
fessional man's  wife  has  no  great  supply,  cost  a  little  more,  though 
some  of  the  simpler  ones  are  made  in  the  house  by  the  seamstress. 

The  son  of  the  family  attends  a  public  school.  A  visiting 
teacher  instructs  him  in  music  at  dl.  a  quarter,  and  during  the 
winter  he  is  sent  once  a  week  to  a  dancing  class.  Three  *  quarters  * 
of  music  and  twenty  dancing  lessons  bring  the  cost  of  Ids  educa- 
tion up  to  11{.  88.  a  year. 

The  wife  and  children  Uve  in  Washington  only  nine  months  of 
the  year.  Their  summers  are  spent  in  a  small  hotel  at  the  sea- 
shore or  in  the  mountains^  Owing  to  the  dislike  city  servants 
dkplay  to  living  in  the  country,  the  taking  of  a  country  house  for 
the  summer  has  been  found  by  this  family  to  be  imsatisfactory. 
The  nurse  is  the  only  servant  who  is  kept  all  the  year,  and  accom- 
panies the  family  to  the  country.  As  board  wages  are  unknown  in 
America,  tiie  other  servants  are  dismissed,  and  take  other  situations, 
frequently  returning  to  the  household  in  the  autumn.  During  the 
summer,  tiie  house  is  cared  for  by  a  man  and  wife,  who  accept  the 
use  of  rooms  in  the  basement  as  payment  for  the  service  they 
render.  Paterfamilias  sleeps  in  the  deserted  house,  breakfasts  at 
a  restaurant,  and  dines  at  the  club.  In  company  with  thousands  of 
other  heads  of  families,  he  runs  down  to  see  wife  and  children  once 
a  week,  and  in  tiie  hottest  weather  spends  a  fortnight  with  them. 
Board  and  lodging  for  the  wife  and  children  at  the  seashore  for  three 
months  are  901.,  so  that  the  cost  of  food  in  the  budget  must  be 
stated  for  nine  months,  and  not  for  the  whole  year.  Food,  including 
21.  88.  spent  for  milk  and  cream,  costs  the  family  152. 128.  a  month 
in  town,  and  the  head  of  the  family  spends  51.  a  month  for  his  meals 
while  his  wife  and  children  are  in  the  country.    This  latter  expense 
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has  been  included  in  the  item  of  1652. 89.  for  food.  The  professional 
man  whose  family  spends  the  snnmier  in  town  is  rare,  and  tiie  man 
who  takes  three  months'  vacation  is  likely  to  be  a  clergyman,  or  to 
have  an  income  much  larger  than  1,0001.  a  year. 

BUDGBT  OF  PBOFBSSIONAL  MAM'B  FAMILY. 

Total  Income  IfiCM. 

£.    «.   d. 

Rent 156    0    0 

Water 1  16    0 

li'tiel  and  gas 2500 

Food 156    8    0 

Tax  on  personal  property 0  16    0 

Life  Insttranoe 6000 

Fire  Insurance 10    0 

Hallway  travel 10    0    0 

Christmas  and  birthday  presents 12    0    0 

Books  and  periodicals 6    0    0 

Tobacco 600 

Boots 700 

Tailor 4000 

Dress 100    0    0 

lee 4    0    0 

Ohorch 10    0    0 

Telephone 740 

Club 10    0    0 

Summer  onting 90    0    0 

I)enti8t 600 

Physician 2000 

Servants*  wages 91  16    0 

Education 11    8    0 

Balance  for  savings,  other  expenses,  kc.                        .  170  12    0 

Total  1,000    0    0 

One  item  is  included  in  the  professional  man's  cost  of  living 
which  possibly  does  not  belong  there.  This  is  the  item  of  601.  for 
life  insurance.  As  his  insurance  policy  is  of  the  endowment  Idnd,  it 
must  be  considered  a  provision  against  old  age  as  well  as  death, 
and  may  properly  be  called  an  investment  rather  than  one  of  the 
expenses  of  living.  The  actual  savings  of  this  professional  man  never 
amount  to  more  than  IQOl.  a  year,  and  are  frequently  much  less. 

His  personal  expenses  are  small.  He  is  a  very  moderate  smoker, 
and  does  not  go  in  for  sports  of  any  kind.  He  seldom  takes  a  cab, 
and  when  he  accompanies  his  wife  to  the  theatre,  they  go  in  the 
electric  '  street  car.'  Even  dining  out,  except  in  very  bad  weather, 
does  not  necessitate  the  expense  of  a  cab.  Madame  takes  a  carriage 
at  is.  an  hour  when  she  pays  formal  visits,  but  for  most  of  her 
going  about  the  tramway  serves. 
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There  is  small  need  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  our  anoestois' 
mamiers  and  customs  differed  veiy  considerably  from  those  of  out 
own  day.  The  very  ordinary  remark  of  the  genial  host,  as  his 
guests  took  their  places  at  the  well-furnished  dinner  table,  ^  (xentle- 
men,  there  are  good  beds  for  you  all,  and  a  clean  floor  for  those 
who  can't  reach  them,'  sounds  but  strangely  to  our  latter-day  ears, 
and  in  our  degenerate  days  would  probably  foreshadow  a  dim,  yet 
potent,  warning  against  the  '  head '  to  follow — ^which  ^  head,'  by 
<lie  way,  seems  to  have  been  a  quantiU  nSgUgeMe  m  those  favoured 
times. 

But  it  is  with  no  such  gay  and  convivial  topics  that  we  propose 
to  deal.  On  the  contrary,  alarums  and  excursions  sound  in  our 
startled  ears,  and  from  the  trifling  'not  at  home'  of  the  stout 
family  butler  springs  a  correspondence  leading  to  recrimination, 
insult,  challenge,  and  the  final  calling  in  of  solicitor  and  friends  ere 
the  knotty  point  can  be  settled  and  due  apology  entitles  the  bel- 
ligerents to  peace  with  honour. 

An  epistolary  duel  between  two  '  county  families,'  baronets  and 
near  neighbours,  no  doubt  furnished  as  much  interest  and  gratiflca* 
tion  among  the  surrounding  gentry  as  do  similar  events  nowadays  ; 
and,  that  no  item  of  the  quarrel  might  be  wanting  to  complete  the 
pleasure  of  the  onlookers,  one  of  our  contending  parties  thought- 
fully had  the  entire  correspondence  printed,  and  circulated  among 
hifl  friends  and  neighbours.  It  is  one  of  those  quaint  old  pamphlets 
which  now  lies  before  us. 

The  dispute  clearly  began  by  the  servant  of  Sit  Patrick  Blake 
not  admitting  Sir  James  and  Lady  Crawfurd  when  they  called  at 
the  house  of  the  former  at  the,  to  us,  somewhat  unusual  hour  of 
9.30  P.M. ;  and  on  this  rather  flimsy  peg  hangs  a  very  pretty  quarrel. 
^  short  preface  or  introduction  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Patrick  Blake 
akes  this  clear  to  us.    It  runs  as  follows : 

Sir  Fiatriok  Blake,  in  sabmitting  the  f oUowing  eztraordinaiy  facts  to  the  in- 
ction  of  his  friendi,  takes  this  opporttinity  to  obserre  that,  as  it  was  after- 
idB  repraienled  to  him,  Sir  James  and  Lady  Orawf  md  caUed  at  his  hotise  at 
df  past  nine  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  9th  iast.  Sir  Patrick  was  unacqoainted  with 
3  circamstanoe,  and  ignorant  even  that  Sir  James  Crawfurd  or  his  family  was 
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in  the  oountty  tiU  the  following  mominfir.  In  conseqnence  of  Sir  Patrick's  ill 
health,  general  orders  were  given  to  admit  no  one  at  snch  an  hoar,  except 
the  physician,  who  had  insisted  on  the  neoessitj  for  such  a  precaution.  Sir 
Patrick,  therefore,  contends  for  the  propriety  of  the  message  sent  to  Sir  James 
Crawford,  and  he  moreover  contends  for  the  troth  of  it,  as  he  was  actually  so 
engaged  as  to  be  unable  to  receive  Sir  James  Crawford  had  he  been  so  disposed. 

The  letters  of  Sir  James  Crawford  require  no  comment.  The  only  observa- 
tion they  extort  is  this,  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  opinion  of  others  of 
Sir  Patrick's  family,  there  never  was,  to  bis  knowledge,  a  Blake  who  would 
receive  an  insolt  without  resenting  it. 

Patrick  Blaks. 

Oeft,  2Znd,  1811. 

Now  begin  the  letters  proper.  The  ^  not  at  home  *  rankles  in 
Sir  James  Crawfurd's  breast,  and,  seizing  his  pen,  he  indites  the 
following : 

My  dear  Sir  Patrick — I  cannot  leave  the  coonty  withoot  saying  a  word  to 
yoo  respecting  yoor  extraordinary  reception  of  os  the  other  night.  If  you  had 
sent  OS  word  that  yoo  were  ill,  or  that  yoo  were  engaged  in  bosJness,  it  woold 
have  been  perfectly  well ;  hot,  after  Lady  Crawford  had  sent  op  her  name,  you 
desired  your  tefwuU  to  tell  os  that  yoo  had  company  and  could  not  receive  us. 
Company  I  suppose  too  good  for  us  to  appear  in. 

Such  a  message  from  anyone  else  would  have  been  a  positive  insult  But, 
my  good  Sir  Patrick,  no  one  minds  v^at  you  say  on  any  subject— you  are  so 
very  odd. 

Believe  me  ever,  therefore. 
Yours, 

JAUBS  CBAWFURD. 

P.S. — As  I  was  writing  the  last  words,  poor  Joseph  came  to  me  to  offer  his 
services,  saying  he  thought  of  leaving  you.  I  will  therefore  speak  plainly,  to 
you,  as  I  would  to  my  own  brother. 

Having  brought  these  two  poor  black  children  from  the  West  Indies,  you  are 
bound  to  guard  them  against  poverty  for  their  lives.  Consider  the  disadvantage 
they  are  under  as  blacks.  Nobody  likes  to  take  a  black  servant  Could  yoo 
bear  the  thought  of  their  being  one  day  in  the  list  of  the  black  poorY  I  oovid 
not. 

I,  too,  took  a  fancy  to  a  nice  little  black  boy  when  I  was  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  wished  to  bring  him  to  England;  but  when  I  reflected  on  all  that  might 
happen  to  the  poor  devil  here,  nothing  would  have  induced  me  to  do  it  But  if 
I  had  thought  proper  to  indulge  such  a  9rAm,  I  should  have  thought  myself 
bound  to  provide  for  him  for  life. 

You  talk  of  Joseph's  bettering  himself.  Why  1  suppose  he  did  better  himself 
for  a  time,  it  must  inevitably  end  in  his  being  on  the  street.  Ask  Mrs.  A.  F. 
what  she  thinks  of  all  this.  Show  her  this  letter.  Read  Paley,  or  any  other 
writer  on  moral  obligations.    See  what  they  will  say. 

Oct.  ISth,  1811. 

Inspired  by  an  almost  feminine  genius.  Sir  James  Crawfurd's 
postscript  embraces  many  matters  foreign  to  the  subject  in  hand. 
Who  Mrs.  A.  F.  may  have  been  we  know  not,  but  she,  and  Paley, 
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and  Black  Joseph  jostle  each  other  in  united  struggle  for  victory, 
and  the  first  shot  having  been  fired,  all  goes  merrily.  Sir 
Patrick  Blake  replies  as  follows,  concluding  with  one  of  the 
nnall  quips  dear  to  our  forefathers : 

Jb  Sir  James  Cmwfurd,  JBart. 

Dear  Sir  James, — Lady  Crawford  and  yourself  being  refnsed  here  on  th6 
night  yoQ  caUed  was  in  conseqaence  of  the  orders  I  had  given  to  admit  no  one 
bat  my  physician.  No  exception  was  made,  not  knowing  that  yon  were  in  the 
Gonntry.    I  was  reiy  onweU  and  had  a  person  with  me  at  the  time  on  business. 

I  am  surprised  you  should  attempt  to  teach  me  how  to  act  with  regard  to  my 
faladk  servants.  As  Joseph  has  thought  proper  to  offer  himself  to  you,  you  are  at 
fnU  Ubeny  to  take  him. 

As  I  am  odd,  and  you  are  odd,  we  are  now  even. 

So  believe  me, 

Tours  ko,  truly, 

Patrick  Blakb. 
Friday  Bveni/tig,  Oct,  18M,  1811. 

Sir  Patrick  Blake,  who  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  behaved 

with  a  certain  dignity  and  moderation,  appears  to  have  wished  to 

end  the  matter  here ;  but  not  so  Sir  James  C^awfurd,  who  despatches 

the  following : 

Whether  your  oddities  and  mine  be  equal  in  degree  or  similar  in  kind,  I  leave 
to  the  world  to  decide,  my  good  friend  I  I  believe  /  have,  however,  the  character 
of  both  speaking  and  hearing  reoMm,  You  are  the  most  wrong-headed  man  in 
Sngland,  Ireland,  or  the  West  Indies.  Yoq  knew  fnU  weU  who  was  at  your  door. 
I  wiU  ffove  that  to  yon  another  time.  Tour  inhumanity  about  your  blacks  is 
quite  revolting. 

Adieu! 

James  Crawfurd. 
Ore.  20a,  1811. 

*  Sir  Patrick  Blake,  from  family  considerations,  had  decided  to 
put  an  end  to  such  unprofitable  correspondence  bj  taking  no 
farther  notice  of  it,  when  the  following  letter  was  left  at  his  house.' 

Sir  James  Crawfurd,  thirsting  for  victory,  is  not  to  be  so  ignored ! 

No,  no,  my  good  Sir  Patrick ;  don't  think  I  am  to  be  gulled  by  y<w.  You 
knew  perfectly  weU  that  Lady  Crawfurd  was  at  your  door,  for,  after  being  denied 
in  the  usual  form,  she  sent  up  her  name  to  Lady  Bl^e,  thinking  of  course 
she  would  see  her :  and  in  answer  to  her  message,  so  sent  up,  you  sent  down 
word  that  yoM  haA  oompamiy  and  could  not  see  us.  Now  I  say  that  such  a 
mMsage  was  an  insult.  .  .  .  Such  a  message  was  never  sent  before,  emetpt  when 
am  ajfnmt  was  intended,  .  .  .  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir  Patrick,  that  when  I 
attempt  to  teaeh  antffhody  how  to  act,  to  use  your  phrase,  I  shall  fix  my  choice  on 
a  more  docile  man  than  you  and  one  less  wrong-headed.  Your  heart  is  good 
eooa^  ezoepi  on  the  subject  of  your  poor  blacks,  but  your  head  savours  strongly 
both  of  the  potatoe  and  the  sugar-cane,  Two  more  wrong-headed  races  do  not 
exist  than  the  Wes^  In^Uftn  ^d  tb^Ifish;  wb^t  ff^qst  ^hat'  vm^  \^  \n  whom  tbo 
fWOiH»itf? 
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Whether  my  oddity  and  jonrs  be  equal  in  degree  or  similar  in  kind  I  shall 
lefive  to  the  world  to  decide.  I  believe,  however,  that  I  have  the  character  of 
huth  spsakmg  reason,  and  being  willing  to  hear  it.  However  that  may  be,  believe 
me,  my  good  Sir  Patricdc,  that  yonr  ivirprUs  will  not  prevent  my  pleading  the 
cause  of  the  poor  and  the  frimdless.  Yon  brought  these  poor  devils  out  of  their 
country  very  unadvisedly — they  are  now,  as  you  know,  unfit  to  return  to  it 
Therefore  you  are  bound  to  take  care  of  them,  to  Mseure  them  aprotMan/or  l^e. 
They  have  not  a  ocmimon  chance  in  this  country.  Peofde  do  not  libB  black 
servants — they  give  a  house  a  West  Indian  look.  .  .  .  For  the  reason  mentioned 
above,  I  do  not  chooee  to  have  a  black  servant — I  mean  because  I  don*t  like  to 
give  my  house  a  West  India  look.  I  have  no  connection  with  that  body— it  was 
by  mere  accident  that  a  West  India  estate  fell  to  me.  My  family,  not  merely  my 
Scotch  cousint  but  my  own  Immediate  ancestors,  were  high  in  office  at  the  Oouit 
of  Scotland  manf  centurici  before  the  West  Indies  were  discovered.  A  part  of 
our  arms  came  to  us  from  the  circumstance  of  one  of  these  ancestors  of  mine 
saving  one  of  these  king's  lives  on  a  hunting  party :  for  all  this  I  do  not 
desire  you  to  take  my  word,  but  I  refer  [you  to  Nisbet's  Heraldry.  Now  yon 
will  perhaps  sneer,  and  grin,  and  cock  your  eyes,  tip  the  wink  (as  it  is  elegantly 
termed)  to  some  one,  and  say  you  don't  understand  heraldry.  .  .  . 

But  you  will  say,  why  do  1  tell  you  all  this  7  I  confess  1  have  some  {deasure 
in  doing  it,  knowing  as  I  do  ail  that  has  been  illiberally  and  wickedly  said  by 

some  (particularly  that  old Lady  Orawfurd's  mother)—!  say  illiberally  said  by 

some,  and  not  very  liberally  listened  to  by  others.  I  have  sometimes  seen  a 
nasty  look  of  distrust  about  you,  my  good  Sir  Patrick  I  .  .  .  My  father  had 
everything  that  could  attract  his  love— the  esteem,  the  admiration  of  both  man 
and  woman ;  but  was  not  withal  vcrff  humble.  The  following  verses  were  written 
upon  him — very  just,  though  they  were  poetry.  They  were  four — I  forget  the 
two  first    They  ended : 

Wit,  sense,  and  comeliness  already  join. 
So  every  other  blessing  shall  be  thine. 

He  was  in  his  youth  ^  much  the  handsomest  man  of  his  time.  So  handsome 
that,  even  in  London,  where  there  is  so  much  beauty,  male  as  well  as  female, 
the  people  used  to  stop  in  the  streets,  turn  round  and  look  at  him  as  he  went 
along :  and  withal,  as  manly  as  Mars  himself :  as  unaffected  as  possible,  and  an 
understanding  respected,  and  at  one  time  consulted,  by  Fox  himself. 

^  Sir  Patrick  Blahe,  Bart. 

The  vexed  question  of  the  ^  not  at  home '  appeara  to  have  more 
or  less  subsidedy  and  a  diflsertation  on  slaves  and  his  own  family 
impcnrtanoe  is  now  substituted  by  Sir  James  Crawfuid.  CSeariy, 
mothers-in-law  were  not  invariably  treated  with  due  deference  in 
those  days,  and  we  have  not  even  ventured  to  indicate  the 
epithet  iq)plied  to  Lady  Orawfurd's  mother,  which  stands  bddly 
printed  in  the  original.  The  passing  reference  to  the  truth  of  poetiy 
is  delightful,  but  Sir  James  Chrawfurd  would  seem  scarcely  fitted  by 
nature  or  memory  to  have  been  an  able  critic  cm  the  subject ;  and 
the  poet  himself  does  not  strike  one  as  a  master  of  his  art. 

Tb^  next  step  is  taken  by  Sir  Patrick  B|ake,  who^  on  the  receipt 
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of  ihis  letter,  applies  to  a  friend,  Mr.  Piokwoad,  and,  ^  having  put 
him  in  possession  of  the  foregoing  facts,  requests  him  to  procure  an 
interview  with  Sir  James  Crawfurd,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
hiB  motives,  and  requiring  explanati<m  and  apology.' 

Mr.  Pickwoad  writes  a  full  aocount  of  his  interview,  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  particularly  satisfactory.  He  is  armed 
with  a  letter,  which  was  to  be  delivered  when  other  means  had 
failed  to  bring  about  the  desired  result. 

Sir  James  utterly  refuses  all  apology  and  explanation,  and 
adds :  *  I  have  a  regard  for  Sir  Patrick,  but  at  Ae  same  time  I  con* 
sider  him  the  most'  wrong-headed  man  alive.' 

*  I  rejoined,'  says  Mr.  Pickwoad,  *  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  Sir  James,  and 
it  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  argne  the  point  with  yon.  I  am  here,  at  this 
iiags  of  the  hnslness  at  least,  lather  as  a  mediator  than  in  any  other  capacity, 
and,  foreseeing  the  result  at  which  we  may  possibly  arrive  by  any  farther 
personal  discussion  with  yon,  allow  me  to  suggest  the  expediency  of  your 
appointing  some  friend  with  whom  I  may  confer  for  the  amicable  adjustment 
of  this  business.  I  am  anxious  to  avoid  all  extremity.  At  the  same  time,  the 
honour  of  my  friend  is  in  my  hands  and  must  not  be  compromised.' 

To  this  Sir  James  replied :  *  I  will  appoint  no  one,  and  for  this  reason— 
I  oonaider  my  honour  to  be  more  safe  in  my  own  hands  than  in  those  of  any 
other  person.' ...  I  then  observed :  *  Under  these  circumstances,  there  remains  for 
me  bat  one  course  to  pursue,  which  I  take.  Sir  James,  with  very  great  reluctance. 
Allow  me  to  ask  once  more  if  you  refuse  explanation  of  and  apology  for  those 
parts  ci  your  letter  which  have  given  offence  t  * 

The  reply  of  Sir  James  was,  *  Positively — no  explanation,  no  apology :  at  the 
same  time  I  do  not  doubt  your  reluctance  to  be  the  bearer  of  any  unpleasant 


I  proceeded  to  say,  'Then  I  have  only  to  request  your  attention  to  the 
contents  of  this  letter,'  putting  at  the  same  time  into  the  hands  of  Sir  James  a 
letter  addressed  to  him  by  Sir  Flatrick  Blake. 

CqpyqfL^ttm'. 
Sir, — On  your  refusal  to  give  t^e  satisfactory  explanation  of  your  extraordinaiy 
letters  addressed  to  ae,  I  raqfuest  you  to  arrange  with  my  friend,  who  will  deliver 
tkK  the  opport«nitte  for  a  meeting,  whereby  we  may  put  an  end  to  this  business 
in  the  only  way  which  it  now  seems  to  admit  of. 

I  am,  kc, 

Patrick  Blakb. 

Sir  James  having  read  the  letter  said:  'Sir  Patrick  is  mistaken— I  shall  do 
BO  sneh  Ihin^  I  am  aneived  at  a  time  of  life  when  I  have  left  off  boyish  be* 
haviour.  I  abhor  the  principle  of  theithing.  I  am  unconcerned  at  the  interpre- 
tation that  may  be  put  upon  my  refusal  to  meet  Sir  Patrick.  I  meant  no  insult  to 
Ub.  I  am  the  peraon  insnlted  in  oonseqnence  of  the  reception  I  met  with  at  his 
door.    Beaides  we  slMwld  not  meet  upon  equal  terms.    I  have  four  children,  he 


IrepUed, ' That  reflection.  Sir  James,  is  iU-thned.  It  should  have  been  made 
bafoqe  the  proroestfon  wpts  gifen.  .  ,  .  Rave  you  anything  to  add  to  t)^  answef 
which  I  buve  already  repeived  ? ' 
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Sir  James  replied,  *  Nothing  whatever ' 

I  concluded  b j  saying, '  Then  it  is  useless  to  prolong  oar  conversation,  which 
I  shall  be  careful  to  report  correctly  to  Sir  Patrick  Blake.* 
Upon  this  our  interview  terminated. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  the  manner  of  Sir  James  Crawfurd's  reception  of  me 
was  particularly  attentive  and  polite  during  the  whole  of  this  painful  disouasion. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir  Patrick, 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.    PlOKWOAD. 
OH,  22nd. 

•Thus  situated,'  continues  the  pamphlet,  *Sir  Patrick  Blake  had  no  alternative 
left  but  pnblidy  to  declare,  by  a  notice  affixed  in  the  coffee-room*  that  Sir  Jamas 
Crawfurd  i$  no  gentieman  and  apoUroon, 

Patuck  Blakx.* 
•  Oct.  fSrd,  1811.' 

Sir  James  Crawfoid  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  any  very 
particular  heed  of  the  Coffee  Room  notice,  but  he  writes  again  to 
Mr.  Pickwoad  to  emphasise  his  refusal  of  the  challenge : 

Dear  Sir,— The  peremptory  tenor  of  Sir  Patrick's  note  necessarily  cut  short 
our  conversation,  or  I  believe  I  could  have  convinced  you.  Sir  Patrick  I  shall 
never  hope  or  attempt  to  convince. 

Having  completed  my  fiftieth  year  on  Friday  sen'night,  I  have,  be  assured, 
for  ever  renounced  the  contemptible  alternative  proposed  to  me  by  poor  Sir 
Patrick.  I  am  sorry  Sir  Patrick  should  be  so  much  hurt,  but  I  hope  you  under- 
stand clearly  that  I  refuse  his  demands  in  toto.' 

Mr.  Pickwoad  once  more  points  out  to  Sir  James  Crawfurd  that 
he  did  not  present  the  challenge  till  after  the  peremptory  refusal 
of  any  apology  or  explanation,  and,  apparently  becoming  a  little 
tired  of  the  affair,  begs  to  be  excused  from  receiving  any  further 
communication  on  the  subject.  Sir  James  Crawfurd,  however,  now 
well  in  his  stride,  sends  two  long  and  ponderous  tirades  to  the 
unfortunate  Mr.  Pickwoad.  He  takes  a  high  and  moral  view  of 
the  question,  shows  us  his  mind,  ^  too  strong  to  be  swayed  by  idle 
prejudice,*  mentions  Hhe  courage  which  enables  him  to  do  his 
duty,'  and  repeats  his  determination  '  neither  to  give  the  worid  the 
imdeoenl  spectacle  of  two  persons  connected  as  Sir  Patrick  and  I  are, 
going  out  like  two  Drawcansirs,  or  to  expose  thus  unjustifiably 
a  life  reserved,  I  trust,  for  better  purposes.'    He  adds : 

I  am,  I  can  assure  you,  at  a  loss  to  conoelve  what  can  have  given  this 
strange  man  such  mortal  offence.  If  he  thinks  I  have  used  him  iU  the  remedy 
is  at  hand— the  only  Cktiitian  remedy,  when  people  have  been  friends.  I  mean, 
to  break  oft  all  connection.  But  thirst  for  a  friend's  bloodUII  Honiblell 
Dont  thus  prostitute  the  glorious  name  of  honour.  I  really  fear  l|is  foi|t  has 
affected  his  head.    I  return  home  to-morrow. 
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Two  letteiB  weie  also  leceived  hj  Sir  Patrick  Blake,  but  were 
letomed  unopened. 

Matters  appear  to  have  remained  in  abeyance  till  November  2, 
when  Sir  James  Grawfurd,  whose  care  for  his  person  seems  to  have 
been  as  pronounced  as  his  views  on  the  blacks,  appears  to  have 
caUed  in  the  protection  of  the  law ;  for  we  read  that  another  mutual 
friend  writes  to  inform  Sir  Patrick  that  Sir  James  had  been  to 
swear  the  peace  against  him : 

I  begged  him  to  desist  from  snob  a  step,  as  I  was  sure  it  was  not  joxtt 
Intention  to  molest  bis  person.  Sir  James  Ciawford  asked  me  if  I  would  answer 
for  joor  keeping  tbe  peace.  I  assured  him  I  would  do  aU  in  my  power  to  pro* 
mote  a  reoonciUation,  and  pledged  myself  that  yon  would  not  molest  the  person 
of  Sir  James  Oiawfurd,  if  yon  did  not  receive  any  fresh  provocation  or  insult 
from  that  gentleman. 

But  'tis  ever  darkest  before  dawn,  and  now  the  daj  is  breaking 

and  the  clouds  roll  hj.    With  a  deep  feeling  of  relief  we  read  the 

two  last  entries : 

After  a  negotiation  between  friends  of  the  respective  parties,  the  foUowing 
letters  were  interchanged : 

Sir, — I  hereby  acknowledge  that  I  sincerely  regret  that  I  should  have  been 
led  to  write  anything  insulting  to  you.  I  very  willingly  apologise  for  having 
done  so,  and  declare  that  I  had  never  any  intention  of  offering  any  insult  to  you. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Tour  most  obedient  Servant, 

James  Crawfubd. 

Sir, — I  hereby  acknowledge  that  I  sincerely  regret  that  I  was  urged,  by  the 
provocation  given  by  you,  and  by  your  positive  refusal  of  aU  explanation  and 
aatiafaetion,  to  tbe  metsure  of  posting  your  name  in  a  paper  in  the  Coffee 
Boom. 

In  consequence  of  your  explanation  now  given,  I  am  induced  to  retoact  the 
of^nion  whidi  I  declared  in  that  paper  of  your  character  and  principles. 

Patbick  Blake. 

So  ends  this  wordy  war.  One  wonders  rather  on  what  terms 
the  contending  parties  subsequently  lived,  and  also  what  was  Black 
Joseph's  ultimate  fate. 

J.  C.  Kknnbtt, 
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MACEDONIAN  RELIEF. 
BY  LADY  THOMPSON. 

The  half-dozen  English,  men  and  women,  who  ape^t  lart  wintei  in 
the  heart  of  Macedonia  as  agents  for  the  Belief  Funds  had  certainly 
an  exceptional  opportunity  of  teaming  something,  from  tiie  inside,  of 
the  conditions  of  life  in  ^  Turkish  Empire.  The  vilayet  of  Monastir 
was  divided  for  relief  purposes  into  six  districts,  with  Monastir, 
Ochrida,  Kichevo,  Fiorina,  Resna,  and  Kastoria  as  centres.  Here 
depots  for  the  distribution  of  blankets,  clothing,  and  flour,  hospitab 
and  dispensaries  were  opened,  and  from  these  headquarters  it  was 
possible  to  visit  and  keep  in  touch  with  the  circle  of  burnt  and 
ruined  villages  lying  within  a  radius  of  some  two  days*  ride.  Here, 
remote  from  Western  civilisation,  with  no  other  company  but  a 
small  staff  of  Greek  or  Albanian  helpers,  an  escort  of  Turkish 
sddiecs,  the  Kaimakan,  tiie  Greek  or  Bulgarian  bishop,  posmbly 
a  kind  and  hospitable  Bey,  and  the  peasants  themselves,  &e  relief 
agent  was  brought  into  close  and  hourly  contact  with  many  of  the 
conflicting  elements  of  Macedonian  life,  and,  if  one  was  forced  to 
make  and  unmake  one's  opinions  many  times  over,  it  was  at  least 
impossible  not  to  become  vitally  interested  in  every  aspect  of  the 
struggle.  For  myself,  I  may  say  at  the  outset  that  I  w^nt  to 
Turkey  with  no  strong  political  bias  and  with  no  settled  convictions 
either  way,  prompted  only  by  the  sympathy  with  the  homeless 
And  suffering,  conmion  to  all  who  had  read  of  the  troubles  in  Mace- 
donia, and  who  knew  by  experience  what  such  suffering  meant.^ 

The  district  of  Kastoria,  which  fell  to  my  share,  lies  for  five 
months  of  the  year  half  in  mud  and  half  in  ice  and  snow.  High 
roads  and  bridges,  no  doubt,  exist  there  as  elsewhere  in  Turkey, 
but  the  traveller  usually  prefers  a  more  direct  track,  whatever  its 
difficulties  may  be,  to  the  winding  chaussto,  and,  as  the  officer  in 
charge  of  our  escort  gave  his  men  standing  orders  never  to  cross  a 
bridge,  we  plunged  down  and  up  precipitous  banks  into  turbulent 
streams  rather  than  trust  ourselves  to  such  rotten  planks  as  remained 
in  the  bridge  we  saw  tottering  ^above  our  heads.    This  year  one 

*  Miss  Kathleen  Brace  went  out  to  Macedonia  with  me,  but  nnfortonately  fell 
^1  with  typhoid  af^r  the  first  mont|i  and  was  obU^^  t»  ret«m  to  Sngland. 
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met  few  travelleiB  upon  the  road :  aometunes  a  Bey»  withhia  attea- 
danta  anned  with  the  large  and  ornamental  coUedion  of  weapcma 
withoat  which  no  Albanian  consid^s  himself  properly  dressed ; 
sometimes  a  whole  village,  bringing  loads  of  fibrewood  to  the  nearest 
town ;  onoe,  with  a  large  mounted  escort,  the  correspondent  of  the 
lIai>oe  Vremya,  the  object  of  even  more  suspicion  and  conjecture 
than  myself.  Sometimes  one  passed  a  flock  of  brown  sheep  and 
goats,  guarded  by  a  Wallachian  shepherd,  who,  wrapt  in  his  Kmgjti 
hooded  doak,  looked  like  one  of  his  own  herd  in  a  different  shape. 
At  long  intervals,  floating  in  seas  of  mud  or  hidden  in  snow,  hardly 
distuoguishaUe  in  colour  or  form,  one  came  to  what  remained  of 
once  prosperous  Bulgarian  villages. 

There  was  a  certain  grim  irony  in  those  journeys  to  the  burnt 
villages,  guarded  by  an  escort  of  perhaps  Ae  very  soldiers  who  had 
wrought  their  destouction.  It  says  much  for  the  natural  courtesy 
of  the  Turk  and  for  his  resignation  to  circumstances,  be  they  what 
they  may,  that  I  can  remember  nothing  but  good-temper  and  con- 
stant little  acts  of  kindness  on  the  part  of  every  trooper  or  souvarrif 
whose  unpleasant  duty  it  was  to  travel  with  us,  in  all  weathers, 
while  we  carried  relief  to  their  mortal  enemies.  The  fact  that  the 
winter  was,  for  Macedonia,  a  mild  one,  was  claimed  by  Christians 
and  Mussulmans  alike  as  a  special  mark  of  Divine  favour.  '  See 
how  good  Qod  is  to  the  Christians,'  one  often  heard ;  *  He  knows 
they  have  no  houses,  and  He  has  not  sent  the  snow  so  early  this 
year;'  while  the  Turks  would  say,  ^  Ah,  God  remembers  our  poor 
aokUera  in  their  tents.'  And,  indeed,  the  soldiers  had  need  of  pity. 
Picketed  every  hundred  yards  along  each  line  of  railway  in  Turkey, 
m  the  snow  of  the  mountain  passes  or  the  deep  mud  of  the  wind- 
swept plains,  often  shoeless,  and  always  in  rag»,  sometimes  even 
without  food,  their  lot  seemed  most  miserable;  but  they  were 
ever  uncomplaining  and  ready  with  the  same  loyal  answer,  ^  If  the 
Sahan  knew  we  wanted  shoes  and  coats,  he  would  send  them  to- 
morxow.  But  there  are  bad  peojde  round  him,  and  they  will  not 
tell  him  of  our  need.' 

It  was  no  doubt  harder  for  the  officer  in  charge  of  our  escort  to 
acquieape  in  a  situation  which  must  have  seemed  to  him  extra- 
(»dinary  and  unnatural  in  the  extreme.  The  authorities  had 
made  it  a  first  condition  that  an  officer  or  Qovemment  employs 
should  be  present  at  every  distribution  which  was  made,  and  that 
he  should  go  with  us  to  each  house  we  visited.  Bulgarian  women 
im  9Qin9tm^  opt  ^^id  to  speak  even  ^  titd  presence  of  a  Turki^b 
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cl&oeit,  and  it  was  often  as  unpleasant  for  liim  to  hear  their  stories 
and  to  witness  their  sufferings  as  it  was  to  see  English  women  giving 
help  to  those  who,  from  his  point  of  view,  had  been  justly  punished 
for  rebelling  against  the  Padishah*  But  here  again,  though  we 
exhausted  the  strength  or  the  patience  of  three  officers  in  the  first 
month  alone,  one  could  only  wonder  at  the  forbearance  and  good 
temper  they  had  shown  in  the  discharge  of  such  distasteful  duty. 
It  gave  us  something  of  a  shock,  certainly,  when  after  a  discussion 
on  loyalty  to  the  Sultan  we  asked  the  young  officer  who  had  been 
our  daily  companion  for  some  weeks  what  he  would  do  if  orders 
came  from  the  palace  for  the  execution  of  the  two  English  ladies 
in  Kastoria.  His  cheerful  face  fell  for  an  instant,  but  he  answered 
at  once  with  a  slight  shrug  of  the  shoulders :  ^  I  should  have  to  do 
it,  I  should  be  very  sorry ; '  adding,  kindly  and  seriously,  *  but  there 
is  no  need  to  suppose  the  order  will  be  sent/  Everything  comes 
to  those  who  wait  in  Turkey,  and  the  escort  of  forty,  who  were 
sent  with  us  at  first  into  the  so-called  dangerous  districts,  dwindled 
down  after  a  few  weeks  to  a  single  souvarri  (mounted  gendarme), 
who  spoke  no  Bulgarian,  and  with  him  I  was  allowed  to  visit  the 
villages  where  a|id  when  I  pleased. 

It  is  true  that  there  were  times  of  anxiety,  when  we  feared  that 
the  Government  would  put  an  end  to  what  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
valuable  part  of  our  work,  that  of  medical  relief.  The  Turkish 
authorities  opened  a  hospital  in  Kastoria  for  Bulgarians  last  Decem- 
ber, as  a  rival  to  the  ambulance  we  had  started  earlier,  and  we 
were  told  that  before  long  all  our  patients  would  be  removed  there. 
The  Turkish  hospital  in  Kastoria  was  a  contrast  to  the  so-called 
hospital  the  Government  authorities  had  opened  before  in  a  village 
near  in  response  to  Mr.  Brailsford's  representations  as  to  the  sick- 
ness of  the  district.  When  we  had  visited  this  wretched  attic — 
for  there  was  but  one  room — ^we  had  found  five  patients  ill  with 
pneumonia  and  in  the  sixth  bed  a  child  with  fully  developed  small- 
pox. The  doctor  had  not  been  there  for  three  days,  and  the  patients 
had  had  nothing  but  bread  to  eat.  But  the  Turldsh  hospital  in 
Kastoria  was  a  fine  house,  far  better  than  ours,  and  the  arrange- 
ments, on  paper,  seemed  all  that  could  be  wished.  But  no  patients, 
unless  forcibly  taken  by  soldiers,  could  be  induced  to  go  there.  At 
one  time  our  hospital  was  filled  to  overflowing,  nearly  fifty  patients 
lying  on  mattresses  in  every  available  comer  in  space  that  perhaps 
sufficed  for  twenty-five,  and  at  last  we  were  forced  to  harden  our 
}im^  W4 19  V^fm  fresh  ca9e8,    In  y^n  wp  rppreientipij  tifee  el^m 
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of  the  Turkish  hospital,  its  well-aired  rooms,  its  comfortable  rugs, 
its  highly  qualified  doctors.  In  vain  I  promised  to  go  there  with 
the  patients  myself,  and  to  visit  them  daily.  No,  if  they  could  not 
stay  with  us,  they  would  go  back  to  their  villages ;  and  so,  weak 
and  aching  with  fever  and  influenza,  the  sufferers  would  dimb 
again  on  to  their  animak  and  journey  back  another  six  or  seven 
hours  of  weary  road,  rather  than  trust  themselves  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  their  foes.  But  even  the  hospital  difficulties  were 
adjusted  in  the  end,  and,  on  the  whole,  considering  the  nature  of 
our  mission  and  the  responsibility  our  presence  entailed  on  the 
authorities,  one  could  once  more  only  wonder  at  the  consideration 
and  kindness  shown  to  us.  Nothing,  of  course,  could  have  been 
done  without  the  firm  and  cordial  support  of  Mr.  MacOregor,  the 
British  Consul  at  Monastir,  and  of  Mr.  Graves,  the  Consul-Greneral, 
and  Bfr.  Heaid,  the  Vice-Consul  at  Salonica,  and,  in  the  last  resort, 
of  the  Ambassador  at  Constantinople. 

The  first  questions  asked  with  reference  to  relief  work  in  Mace* 
donia  are  usually,  Was  there  real  distress,  and  was  the  help  sent 
from  England  really  necessary  ?    To  both  I  unhesitatingly  answer 

*  Yes.'  The  district  of  Kastoria  was  by  no  means  the  poorest  in 
the  vilayet,  but  without  the  English  blankets,  the  flour  and  money 
given  to  the  widows  and  orphans,  the  old  and  sick,  and,  above  all, 
without  the  hospital  and  doctors  supported  by  the  Funds,  the 
suffering  and  mortality  would  have  been  very  great.  It  is,  more* 
over,  perhaps  allowable  to  question  whether,  without  the  example 
of  En^^ish  charity,  the  two  monthly  doles  given  by  the  Sultan  to 
the  women  and  children  of  the  burnt  villages  would  have  been 
forthccmiing.  *My  Government  has  rebuilt  an  immense  number 
of  houses  for  the  villagers,*  Hilmi  Pasha  told  me  last  December. 

*  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  the  exact  numbers.'  An  official 
brought  in  sheets  of  statistics.  The  figures  ran  into  some  thousands 
already,  but  I  can  affirm,  that  in  the  Kastoria  region,  at  all  events, 
no  single  house  has  been  rebuilt  by  the  Turks.  Grants  were  made 
to  the  peasants  for  rebuilding,  varjring  from  a  few  piastres  to  £T3 ; 
but  a  sum  of  less  than  i$.  will  not  pay  for  the  construction  of  even 
a  mud  hut,  and  peasants  whose  stone  houses  represented  the  savings 
of  a  lifetime  and  had  cost  more  than  £100  declined  to  take  the 
proffered  grant. 

The  ravages  of  .earthquake,  eruption,  and  hurricane  are  terrible 
enough,  but  I  have  seen  few  pictures  of  human  misery  to  compare 
with  that  of  a  mountam  village  to  whielv  we  oame  one  gloomy 
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winter's  daf.  A  ftiriotiB  blizi&aid,  with  blinding  clouds  of  hail  and 
snow  that  cat  like  knives,  had  risen  suddenly,  as  we  were  crossing 
the  ridge  some  2,000  feet  high,  which  divid^  the  village  from  the 
outside  world,  and  our  horses  could  scarcely  be  made  to  face  the 
blasts  that  swept  down  from  the  snow  mountains  beyond.  The 
rough  Turkish  soldiers,  with  the  touching  instinctive  kindness  they 
always  showed  us,  placed  themselves  as  a  screen,  as  far  as  they 
could,  between  me  and  the  wind,  but  it  was  a  ride  that  tested  even 
their  powers  of  endurance.  Not  a  human  being  was  to  be  seen 
out  of  doors  when  the  first  of  our  party  rode  into  the  village,  and 
when  at  last  some  women  caught  sight  of  the  horses,  their  scream 
of  ^ Asher,  asker^  ('Soldiers,  soldiers'),  and  their  terror-stricken 
flight  told  their  own  tale.  Fire  and  dynamite  had  done  their  work 
well ;  but  against  the  fragments  of  walls  the  people  had  put  up 
some  kind  of  shelter,  thatched  with  grass  or  reeds,  often  without 
door  or  window,  for  in  the  winter  it  is  not  possible  to  prepare  timber 
from  the  forest  for  use,  and  there  was  no  money  to  buy  planks. 
The  whole  village  was  lying  sick  with  influenza  and  typhoid.  In 
some  huts,  penetrated  by  every  cruel  blast,  choked  with  blinding 
smoke  from  the  wood  fires,  the  whole  family  lay  groaning  on  the 
mud  floor,  too  weak  to  move  even  a  few  inches  to  escape  the  drip 
of  snow  through  the  roof,  too  helpless  to  prepare  any  nourishment, 
even  had  the  means  been  at  hand.  We  had  been  drenched  by  the 
storm  long  before  we  reached  the  villi^,  but  an  old  umbrella,  a 
last  reminiscence  of  former  prosperity,  which  had  survived  the 
chances  of  war,  was  discovered  and  kindly  carried  over  me  as  we 
went  from  house  to  house.  Very  little  could  be  done  that  day  to 
alleviate  the  suffering.  We  left  the  doctor  there  to  spend  the 
night  in  company  with  some  twenty  villagers  in  the  one  water- 
tight room  left  standing ;  and  for  days  afterwards  a  melancholy 
procession  of  men,  women,  and  children,  fastened  as  best  might 
be  on  horses  and  donkeys  hired  by  us  from  a  Turkish  village  near, 
came  into  our  hospital  in  Kastoria.  There,  under  the  kindly  care 
of  our  doctor  and  two  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  a  few  days 
or  weeks  of  warmth  and  abundant  food  were,  as  a  rule,  able  to  restore 
the  sufferers  to  some  measure  of  health  and  strength,  with  which 
once  more  to  face  the  privations  of  their  ruined  homes. 

The  life  of  a  Bulgarian  peasant  is  at  best  devoid  of  all  that  we 
should  call  comfort,  and  when  I  speak  here  of  the  Bulgarian  I  refer 
of  course  to  the  Bulgarian  of  Macedonia  and  not  to  his  more  for- 
tunate brother  in  free  and  prosperous  Bulgaria.    His  staple  food 
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is  bread  and  onions;  his  mnd  house  contains  Httiie  be/ond  the 
matliess  on  which  the  fimiily  sit  b}^  dajr  and  sleep  by  night,  some 
heavy  nathre  togs,  and  the  few  pots  and  tins  which  serve  his  hoose- 
hold  needs.  His  wealtii — ^if  wealth  it  can  be  called — ^is  in  his  herds 
and  his  fields;  if  he  is  ambitioaB — ^and  the  Bulgarian  makes  a 
sacoessfol  emigrant,  even  when  he  goes  as  far  afield  as  America — 
he  will  go  abroad  for  part  of  the  year  to  work  as  a  mason  or  on  the 
railway.  Bnt,  titongh  the  peasant  may  own  the  land  he  eultivates, 
he  finds  the  20  or  30  per  cent,  tax  to  the  Qovemment  so  burden- 
some that  in  many  districts  he  has  rooted  up  his  vines  rather  than 
pay  the  tax  levied  on  every  tree  on  his  land.  The  outlook  for  the 
peasant  this  summer  is  but  dreary.  He  is  not  aUowed  to  go  abroad 
to  work,  he  can  see  his  flocks  in  the  hands  of  his  Turkish  neighbours, 
and  reo(^;nise  his  own  cloak  on  a  passing  soldier.  His  store  of  grain 
was  burnt  or  carried  off  by  l^e  troops  last  autumn.  This  spring, 
as  he  had  no  oxen  to  plough  for  him,  he  has  been  reduced  to  the 
spade,  and  he  has  sown  perhaps  one-third  of  his  usual  crops.  The 
burning  of  villages  is  unfortunately  a  recognised  necessity  even  in 
civilised  warfare,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Turkish  (Govern- 
ment it  was,  perhaps,  the  only  means  of  cutting  off  supplies  from 
the  insurgent  bands,  and  to  that  extent  justifiable  as  fkr  as  such 
steps  ever  can  be  justified ;  but  l^ere  can  hardly  be  a  method  of 
wMfare  more  disastrous  and  expensive  to  all  concerned,  more  cruel 
and  mote  far-reaching  in  results,  and  more  calculated  to  prolong 
and  embitter  racial  struggles. 

Each  day's  work  brought  some  sad  story  or  picture  of  its  own 
before  us.  Four  Uttie  girls,  whose  parents  had  both  been  shot  as 
they  fled  from  tiieir  village;  three  oti^ers — mere  babies — ^whom 
we  found  ritting  round  a  great  pot  in  their  smoky  cabin,  their 
motiier  dead  from  exposure,  their  father  incurably  ill  at  the  hospital ; 
a  young  girl  in  deep  distress,  because  her  wedding  clothes  had  been 
burnt,  and  now  no  one  would  want  a  portionless  bride ;  the  widow 
of  a  village  priest,  a  woman  with  wild  hunted  eyes  who  had  not 
slept  since  the  bodies  of  her  husband  and  his  brother  had  been 
found  <m  the  mountains  weeks  before,  and  who,  unable  to  rest, 
even  in  our  hospital,  passed  on  to  die  a  few  days  later ;  haggard 
boys  and  girls,  whose  wounds  had  remained  undressed  some  six 
Of  seven  months ;  men  just  out  of  the  unspeakable  prisons — ^  We 
could  Kve  there  through  the  winter,  but  had  it  been  summer  we 
must  have  died ' — a  village  priest,  crippled  for  Ufe  and  still  pros- 
testo  from  the  bastinado  he  had  endured  three  times  some  eight 
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mondiB  before ;  an  old  &tiier  and  mother,  who  came  every  week 
on  a  hopeleas  mission,  a  five  hours*  journey,  to  ask  if  I  could  give 
them  tidings  yet  of  tiieir  deaf  and  dumb  boy,  whom  the  soldiers 
were  supposed  to  have  carried  away ;  sometimes  young  girls,  for 
whom  one  could  only  hope  tiiat  f orgetfulness  or  death  might  come ; 
and  always  a  tale  of  widows,  old  and  young,  to  which  tiiere  seemed 
no  end ;  such  were  a  few  of  the  cases  that  came  to  us  for  what 
help  or  comfort  we  could  give.  An  old  black  woman  in  St.  Vincent, 
whose  husband  and  son  had  been  killed  in  the  hurricane,  speaking 
of  her  loneliness,  said  to  me,  *  And  when  I  go  to  market  now,  there 
is  only  me  and  my  shadow ;  *  but  there  is  something  more  pathetic 
still  perhaps  in  a  phrase  one  heard  often  enough  in  Macedonia  in 
answer  to  the  question  *  How  many  souls  are  you  ?  '  ^  I  sit  alone/ 
There  are  but  two  ways  of  death  recognised  as  possible  for  a 
Bulgarian  in  Turkey  in  these  days,  and  one  soon  learnt  to  ask  as 
a  matter  of  course,  ^  And  how  did  your  husband  die,  ot  Qatpod  Hi 
ot  Turzi  ?  *  C  from  Gkxl  or  from  the  Turks ') ;  just  as  there  were 
apparently  but  two  dates  when  the  women  had  become  widows, 
oC  vreme  (a  long  time  ago),  or  na  lido4o  (last  sunmier).  There  is, 
too,  an  illness,  more  or  less  serious  and  sometimes  fatal,  peculiar 
to  Macedonia,  openly  avowed  by  the  sufferers  and  recognised  by 
name  by  the  doctors— «ffac&  (fear).  How  many  women,  and  men 
too,  did  we  not  see  this  winter,  literally  bent  to  the  ground,  unable 
to  lift  up  their  heads,  unable  to  walk,  unable  to  speak,  and  yet 
organically  sound  and  uninjured !  It  was  not  only  the  horror  of  bum' 
ing  houses,  the  hasty  flight  before  the  soldiers,  the  grief  for  those  who 
fell,  but  it  was  the  weeks  and  sometimes  months  spent  in  hiding 
and  suspense  on  the  mountains,  after  the  villages  were  destroyed, 
and  before  they  dared  come  back  to  their  ruined  homes.  They 
hardly  knew  how  they  had  lived  through  those  weeks.  ^  We  were 
five  or  ten  together,  and  we  crawled  through  the  bushes  and  hid 
in  caves.  When  our  babies  cried  we  smothered  them  in  our  jackets, 
so  that  no  one  should  hear  them.  We  lived  on  berries  and  some- 
times three  or  four  women  went  down  to  the  unbumt  villages  to 
bring  back  food.'  Small  wonder  that  few  of  the  babies  bom  since 
the  insurrection  survived,  and  few,  too,  of  their  mothers.  By  one 
of  the  strange  inconsistencies  to  which  one  becomes  so  rapidly 
accustomed  in  Turkey,  women  are  usually  sent  on  difficult  missions, 
because  the  same  soldiers,  who  in  the  hot  excitement  of  war  will 
commit  the  darkest  outrages,  will,  as  a  rule,  refrain  from  touching 
a  woman  at  other  times.    Thus,  in  a  recent  disturbance  between 
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Greeks  and  Bulgarians  in  Kastoria,  when  the  Turkish  troops  were 
caDed  in  to  restore  order,  the  Bulgarians  put  their  women  in  front 
of  the  crowd,  knowing  that  the  soldiers  would  not  hurt  them ;  and 
this  winter,  when  there  was  something  of  a  reign  of  terror  along  the 
hi(^  roads,  it  was  always  the  women  who  were  sent  out  from  the 
villages  for  wood  or  water. 

Yet  the  Bulgarian  is  in  no  sense  a  coward.  He  makes  a  far 
better  conspirator  and  insurgent  than  the  Oreek.  He  does  not 
pose,  he  is  in  deadly  earnest,  he  is  reckless  of  life,  he  is  frugal  and 
hardy,  he  can  organise,  he  can  be  silent,  he  can  wait  his  time.  I 
came  once  upon  an  armed  band  in  hiding  in  a  village  when  my 
Turkish  guard  were  waiting  in  the  street  below.  *Are  you  not 
afraid  to  be  here  in  your  imiform,  when  the  soldiers  may  come 
mto  the  house  at  any  moment  ? '  I  asked  the  chief,  a  man  with 
insurgent  written  on  every  line  of  his  person.  *I  can  only  die 
once,  and  I  am  alwajrs  ready,'  and  he  insisted  on  escorting  me  to 
the  very  door.  Nor  can  I  forget  how  a  band  of  Komits,  when  they 
learnt  through  a  cypher  letter  that  certain  well-known  Greek 
bandits  had  determined  to  take  me  and  hold  me  up  for  ransom — 
and  the  ransom  paid  for  a  foreigner  has  often  helped  to  provide 
msorgents  of  all  parties  with  the  sinews  of  war— at  the  risk  of  their 
own  lives,  unknown  to  me  and  unseen,  formed  a  guard  on  each  side 
of  the  track,  as  I  rode  back  to  my  night's  quarters,  and  stayed 
round  my  house  till  daylight,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  some 
hundred  soldiers  in  search  of  the  Greek  brigands,  and  of  my  own 
escort;  and  how,  with  a  chivalrous  consideration  more  touching 
still,  they  had  said,  *  Do  not  let  Madama  know  anything  of  this, 
in  case  it  should  make  her  afraid  when  she  goes  to  the  villages 
again.' 

It  is  the  custom  of  one  section  of  the  European  press  to  describe 
the  Bulgarian  peasant  of  Macedonia  as  the  tool  of  the  Bevolu* 
tionary  Committee  which  sits  in  safety  at  Sofia,  or  as  a  desperado 
who  spends  each  summer  as  a  picnic  on  the  mountains,  with  a  large 
supply  of  cigarettes  and  a  rifle  across  his  shoulder,  making  occa* 
sional  descents  on  the  Bulgarian  villages  round,  from  which  he 
terrorises  provisions  and  fresh  recruits,  while  once  in  a  way  he 
bums  a  Turkish  ehiflik^  murders  a  gendarme,  or  intercepts  and 
robe  a  team  of  harmless  muleteers.  The  committee  does,  no 
doubt,  regulate  the  movements  of  the  peasants,  and,  though  its 
methods  are  by  no  means  always  beyond  reproach,  they  are  at 
least  weU  adapted  to  the  end  in  view,  and  with  this  end  every 
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Bulgarian  peasant,  old  or  young,  in  Macedonia  is  in  complete 
sympathy,  even  though  some  may,  from  pnidential  motives,  hang 
back  from  active  participation  in  the  slxuggle.  Last  April  tiie 
Patriarch  sent  round  to  the  Ambassadors  in  Coimtantinoide  a 
formidable  list  of  the  crimes  committed  by  Bulgarians  during  the 
past  year.  There  was  probably  a  percentage  of  exaggenUion  in 
the  Ust,  and  there  was  certainly  a  percentage  of  unjustifiable 
cruelty ;  but  in  many  cases  there  was  a  reason  for  what  was  done. 
Life  is  held  cheap  in  the  East,  and  in  a  country  seething  with 
insurrection  and  riddled  witii  secret  cmganisations  the  greatest 
of  all  crimes  is  treachery ;  and  for  a  spy  there  is  and  can  be  but 
one  punishment.  The  Pope  and  schoolmaster  of  a  Bulgarian 
village  not  far  from  Kastona  were  suspected  some  weeks  ago  of 
*  Patriarchist,'  that  is  to  say,  of  Greek  tendencies.  To  be  sus- 
pected by  the  committees  is  imfortunately  also  to  be  convicted. 
The  village  met  together,  and  the  Pope  and  schoolmaster  were 
executed  in  front  of  the  church  door.  The  Turkish  authodties 
very  properly  arrested  the  Headman  and  Elders  at  once.  A  few 
days  afterwards  a  deputation  of  their  wives  came  to  ask  me  if  I 
would  not  explain  the  circumstances  to  the  Kaimakan  and  Bsk 
for  their  release.  It  was  in  vain  to  represent  to  them,  using  their 
own  phrase, '  that  life  was  Gkxl's  gift '  a^id  must  not  be  taken,  even 
by  a  whole  village  in  conclave,  and  that  pumshment  must  fdlow. 
The  women  would  only  repeat, '  But  they  were  wicked  men»  gospoja ; 
they  were  spies,  they  had  to  be  killed,  and  the  whole  village  met 
together  and  killed  them,'  and  they  went  away,  shrugging  their 
shoulders  and  sighing,  '  She  does  not  understand.' 

A  very  attractive  boy  was  thrown  into  prison,  while  I  was  in 
Kastoria,  as  a  revolutionary.  The  souvarria  themselves  told  me 
that  the  only  evidence  against  him  was  an  umbrella  and  an  old 
Bulgarian  newspaper,  found  in  his  room,  and  he  was  released  after 
a  day  or  two.  He  came  to  see  me,  righteously  indignant  at  the 
injustice  of  his  arrest.  '  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  tpere  with 
the  bands  last  sunmier,  I  suppose  V  *  Oh  yes ;  of  course  I  was.' 
This  boy  had  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  some  thirty  men 
belonging  to  the  one  Turkish  hamlet  in  a  long  tract  of  country 
peopled  entirely  by  Bulgarians.  The  Turks  have  devoted  much 
time  and  money  and  a  great  deal  of  persuasion  of  various  kinds 
during  the  past  centuries  to  effect  the  conversion  of  certain  villages 
built  in  good  strategical  positions ;  and  the  objections  to  a  settle- 
ment <rf  Pomakf,  as  such  converts  are  called,  in  the  heart  of  a 
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^bfltrict  dfiepty  committed  to  tiie  le^dhitionarj  movement  are 
soffioieBtljr  patent.  In  any  oaae^  the  deed  was  done,  and  the 
thirty  poor  widows  in  Uaok  TnrkiBh  gannents,  with  Bulgarian 
efee  peepiBg  over  tiieit  white  Torkiah  vdls  and  the  well-known 
Bii%arian  voice  isBuing  from  tiieir  depths,  came  to  us  for  help, 
t<^tlier  with  the  nmrderers  of  their  husbands,  all  through  the 
winter.  *  Surely  it  was  a  very  wicked  deed,'  I  said  to  my  friend, 
the  young  Eomit;  *  liiat  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  turns  away tiie 
sympathy  of  civilised  Christian  countries  from  your  cause.'  *  Why 
do  you  call  it  a  wicked  deed,  gaapoja  ?  We  sent  the  women  and 
children  and  eld  men  out  of  the  village  heiote  we  killed  any  of 
tiieir  men.  We  were  not  cruel  at  all.  The  men  were  spies,  our 
lives  were  in  their  hands.'  It  is  a  point  of  view  that  cannot  be 
altogetlmr  ignored,  when  the  *'  balance  of  criminaUty '  is  in  question. 
A  price  b  on  the  heads  of  the  leaders  of  the  bands,  who  aie  them- 
selves as  a  rule  peasants  belonging  to  the  district,  and  consequently 
known  to  every  child  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  visit  of  a  band 
to  a  village  for  rest  or  for  supplies  can  hardly  be  kept  secret  from 
anyone  there,  imd  a  single  traitor  may  mean  the  capture  or  death 
of  the  whole  band. 

Nothing  seems  to  strike  the  Western  nund  as  more  incompre- 
hensible than  the  attitude  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte 
to  eadi  other.  Surely,  it  is  said,  if  their  Turkish  master  were  all 
he  is  represented  to  be,  Qreeks  and  Bulgarians,  Wallachians  and 
Serbs  would  sink  their  differences  and  unite  to  drive  him  from  his 
already  tottering  thrcme.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
di£ferences  are  ^itirely  political,  and  in  no  sense  religious.  A  Greek 
would  be  as  little  satisfied  in  the  free  Macedonia,  to  which  the 
Bulgarian  aspires,  as  the  Bulgarian  would  be  in  the  extension  of 
the  Greek  kingdom,  which  is  the  dream  of  Hellenism.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  race  and  nationaUty,  in  no  sense  of  faith  or  doctrine,  and 
it  owes  its  religious  aspect  only  to  the  fact  that  the  priests,  with  the 
schoolmasters,  are  on  both  sides  the  promoters  of  the  propaganda. 
DiflsensionB  between  Christian  nations  are  not  unknown  in  Western 
Eiurope,  and  the  dissensions  of  Bulgarian  and  Greek  in  Macedonia 
Mse  but  further  instances  of  that  incompatibility  of  national  tem- 
peraments and  aspirations  which  the  struggles  of  Finns  and  Poles, 
Off  Magyars  and  Celts,  have  illustrated  again  and  again. 

To  bdong  to  the  Exarchate,  in  short,  means  sympathy  with 
Bulgaikm  A^nrations ;  to  belong  to  the  Patriarchate  means  sym- 
pathy with  those  of  Greece,  and  also  at  the  present  juncture  a 
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certain  degree  of  protection  from  the  Porte.  The  Greek  Md 
Bulgarian  rites  are  practically  identical,  except  that  Mass  is  said 
in  ancient  Greek  in  the  one  and  in  ancient  Slavonic  in  the  other, 
both  being,  of  course,  equally  unintelligible  to  the  people.  There 
is  but  little  or  no  difference  in  the  education  given  in  the  country 
districts  by  the  rival  Churches,  and  none  in  the  status  of  their 
village  priests.  An  American  Congregationalist  missionary,  who 
had  spent  twenty  years  in  the  country,  said  to  a  well-known  authority 
on  all  Eastern  matters  that  never  in  all  his  experience  had  he  met 
one  priest  of  the  Eastern  Churches  in  Turkey  whom  he  should  call 
a  spiritually  minded  man.  ^Add  twenty  years  to  that,'  said  a 
high  dignitary  of  the  Soman  Catholic  Church,  to  whom  the  remark 
was  repeated,  ^  and  you  have  my  experience  also.' 

The  Greek  monasteries  of  Turkey  reveal  a  curious  picture  of 
decay.  These  vast  mediaeval  buildings,  fortress  rather  tiian  con- 
vent, standing  on  wooded  mountain  slopes  or  sheltered  among 
great  plane  trees  by  the  lakes,  once  rich  and  powerful,  are  now 
tenanted  only  by  a  few  monks  and  lay  brothers,  who  cultivate  tiie 
fields  around.  The  religious  side  of  monastic  life  has  almost  ceased 
to  be,  but  the  monastery  supplies  the  place  in  Turkey  of  poor- 
house  and  lunatic  asylum.  Here  orphans  and  widows  take  up 
their  abode,  and  in  return  for  shelter  occupy  themselves  in  a 
desultory  fashion  with  the  work  of  the  place ;  and  here  are  to  be 
found  those  unfortunates  into  whom  it  is  beUeved  that  the  Evil 
One  has  entered.  Only  by  prayer  and  fasting  can  the  devil  be 
driven  out ;  and  the  patient  is  kept  on  a  diet  of  bread  with  vinegar 
and  water,  subjected  to  heavy  flagellations,  while  many  prayers 
are  said  over  him.  I  have  heard,  both  from  doctors  and  &om 
unprejudiced  foreigners,  that  wonderful  cures  have  been  effected 
by  this  treatment  in  certain  monasteries  of  special  sanctity ;  but 
the  process  is  a  terrible  one.  In  a  monastery  where  I  spent  the 
night  a  few  weeks  ago  a  village  priest,  possibly  of  weak  intellect, 
but  certainly  quite  harmless,  was  confined  in  a  cell  that  was  nothing 
more  than  a  noisome  hole  in  the  ground ;  his  hands  tied  across 
his  breast,  his  neck  fastened  to  the  wall  by  a  chain  in  such  a  way 
that  he  could  not  lie  down,  with  all  the  horrors  of  cold,  solitude, 
and  darkness,  and  this  not  for  dajrs  only,  but  for  weeks  and  even 
months  together,  so  that  it  seemed  there  was  little  more  that 
human  strength  or  reason  could  endure.  ^  Did  he  know  you  ?  ' 
I  asked  his  fellow  villager,  who  had  been  allowed  to  see  him.  ^  Oh 
yes,  he  did.     '<  Giorgi,"  he  said,  "  bring  me  some  water.    They 
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have  forgotten  to  give  me  any  to-day.'' '  *  Does  he  not  want  to 
escape  ?  '  ^  He  does  not  like  being  there  in  the  dark,  but  he  does 
not  want  to  leave  the  monastery.' 

The  monastery  of  which  I  write  can  be  reached  in  five  days 
from  London,  but,  until  one  remembered  that  in  England  too  not  a 
hundred  years  ago  the  feeble-minded  and  the  insane  knew  no  other 
tieatment,  one  seemed  to  have  travelled  back  into  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  struggles  in  the  cause  of  propaganda  between  the  rival 
CSiurches  are  not  edifying.  Threats  of  persecution  and  promises 
of  protection  are  employed  liberally  by  the  Exarchate  and  Patri- 
ardiate  alike.  It  is  by  no  means  unnatural  that  the  peasants 
who  since  the  destruction  of  their  villages  have  received  shelter 
and  protection  in  Greek  monasteries  should  have  given  in  their 
allegiance  to  the  Patriarch  in  consequence ;  but  sometimes  the 
system  is  revealed  in  a  cruder  ionn. 

The  Patriarchate  lately  purchased  the  adherence  of  several 
families  in  a  certain  village  for  the  sum  of  £S  a  household,  for 
money  went  a  long  way  this  winter.  It  was  necessary  to  provide 
a  priest  for  this  Orthodox  nucleus.  A  long  black  robe  and  a  high 
hat  were  ordered  from  Monastir,  and  by  the  time  they  arrived  the 
Archbishop's  choice  had  fallen  on  an  old  man,  called  Paniotti,  who, 
it  chanced,  had  been  a  patient  in  our  hospital,  and  who  had  been 
allowed  to  stay  on  beyond  the  necessary  time  because  of  his  extreme 
poverty.  It  mattered  in  no  wise  that  Paniotti  was  unable  to  read 
or  write,  and  that  he  was  quite  unfamiliar  with  the  ceremonial 
or  the  words  of  the  Liturgy ;  a  confused  mumbling  in  an  imaginary 
timgue  would  satisfy  the  peasants  for  their  baptisms,  marriages, 
and  funerals,  and  for  the  monthly  blessing  of  their  houses,  and 
the  thin  end  of  tiie  wedge  of  Greek  interests  had  been  inserted  in 
anotiier  Bulgarian  community. 

Tet  another  net  is  spread  for  the  soul  of  the  Bulgarian  peasant. 
The  convert  from  the  Exarchate  to  the  Soman  Church  in  Turkey 
will  find  the  same  rite  to  which  he  is  accustomed  and  blindly  attached 
in  the  same  tongue,  the  same  Ikonostasis  screening  the  altar  from 
the  congregation,  and,  strangest  of  all  to  those  outside,  he  will  hear 
Mass  said  by  a  married  priest.  The  Uniate  Bulgarian  Church 
differs  only  bom  her  rival  sisters  in  that  she  is  in  full  communion 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  throughout  the  world,  and  in 
that  she  looks  to  the  Pope  as  her  spiritual  head.' 

'  Boouui  C3atholio  and  American  Protestant  missioDS  to  the  Bulgarians  have 
befp  \j^  fzisteppe  for  pany  ^ears,  and,  though  thp  ppnverts  l^^ye  not  ))epp  very 
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What  wonder  if  the  peasant,  ignorant  as  to  the  facts,  confused 
as  to  the  issues,  harassed  by  tax-gatherer,  harassed  hj  the  ccmi- 
mittees,  harassed  hj  the  Archbishop,  for  the  price  of  a  new  house 
or  for  die  sake  of  a  quiet  life  puts  himself  on  the  side  whidi  at  the 
moment  can  promise  him  the  most ! 

But  though  thej  understand  but  few  words  of  their  Mass, 
though  they  have  vague  ideas  of  doctrine  and  the  least  possible 
amount  of  instruction  and  help  from  tiieir  priests,  CSiristianity  is 
still  a  living  reaEly  to  the  peasants.  In  a  countiy  where  to  be  a 
Christian  implies  social  disabilities  of  many  kinds  and  even  actual 
dangers,  Bulgarian  mothers  do  not  hesitate  to  tattoo  a  cross  between 
the  eyes  of  their  girl  babies.  '  When  we  were  on  the  mountains, 
how  we  wept  and  how  we  prayed ! '  said  the  woman ;  and  I  have 
seen  patients  in  the  hospital  seise  the  Crucifix  hanging  at  the 
Sister's  side  and  kiss  it  fervently,  saying,  '  Noah  Christus'  {'Our 
Christ'),  with  the  same  pride  and  joy  of  possession  as  they  would 
speak  of  their  own  insurgent  leader. 

There  is  something  of  the  Mussulman's  resignation  to  a  supreme 
fate,  sometiiing  of  his  religious  bnaticism  in  the  Eiastem  Chris- 
tian's attitude  to  his  faith.  '  Oospod  and  Kismet '  ('  God  and  Fate ') 
are  almost  interchangeable  woids.  With  the  Bulgarian  again,  as 
with  the  Turk,  the  keeping  of  fasts  is  almost  the  chief  feature  in 
his  religion.  The  Bulgarian  keeps  his  Church  fasts  with  a  rigpur 
unknown  to  the  Oreek ;  a  sick  man  will  touch  no  meat,  and  milk 
is  refused  even  to  the  unfortunate  babies  on  a  forbidden  day.  '  He 
is  a  good  man ;  he  neither  eats,  drinks,  (ht  smokes  all  day  in  Ramazan/ 
a  Turk  will  say  of  some  reprobate  who  has  committed  every  cnme 
forbidden  in  the  Decalogue. 

The  peasant  is  strongly  attached  to  his  own  village.  *  Our 
village  used  to  be  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  and  now  it  is  the  most 
miserable,'  they  would  often  say ;  but  it  generally  seemed  to  be 
the  ruin  of  his  Church  even  more  than  of  his  home  that  had  gone 
to  his  heart.  The  church  of  a  burnt  village  had  usually  been  left 
untouched  since  the  soldiers  had  worked  their  will  on  it — the  altar 
overthrown  and  broken,  the  eyes  and  jewels  of  the  Saints  in  the 
Ikonoetasis  torn  out,  the  pictures  defaced,  the  puljAt  flung  to  the 
ground,  the  lamps  Ijring  in  fragments  on  the  pavement.    I  asked 

Dumeroas,  they  have  proved  sinoere  and  deyout.  The  missioDS  have  been  content 
to  work  slowly,  tmsting  chiefly  to  their  schools,  and  perhaps  yet  more,  though 
unconsciously,  to  the  example  of  simple  and  devoted  lives,  whether  of  priest  afi4 
pifn  ^r  o{  ^issionar^  and  tei^he^ , 
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why  no  effort  liad  been  made  to  restore  some  appearanoe  of  order 
after  tbese  many  months.  ^  We  want  Europe  to  know  what  has 
been  done  to  onr  Ghorohes/  was  always  the  answer,  *and  70a 
must  tell  what  70a  have  seen/ 

One  can  bat  hope  that  the  Eastern  Church,  strong  in  its  great 
traditions,  strong  in  the  hold  it  still  has,  in  spite  of  its  present 
deficiencies,  on  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe,  may  yet  have 
wxtiliin  it  tiie  seeds  of  regeneration.  When  the  day  for  pruning 
and  purifying  comes,  as  it  came  in  due  course  to  the  Western 
CSiuiches,  the  branch  which  now  seems  dead  must  surely  grow 
again  with  renewed  vigour. 

What,  one  is  often  tempted  to  ask,  would  any  European  nation 
have  made  of  the  task  of  governing  Macedonia,  with  its  babel  of 
tongues,  its  reckless  fanatical  peoples,  its  tangled  and  conflicting 
interests  ?  The  Porte,  with  its  policy  of  divide  et  impera,  has  made 
no  effort  to  impose  one  language  or  one  creed  on  its  subjects.  Differ- 
ence of  language,  though  it  forms  no  bar  to  intercourse  in  a  country 
where  the  ear  is  trained  from  infancy  to  the  sound  of  many  tongues, 
means  difference  of  interests  and  ambitions.  The  Porte  has  failed 
to  weld  these  opposing  elements  together  and  to  produce  the  sense 
of  security  and  protection  which  might  have  formed  some  common 
bond  for  its  subjects,  and  the  task  must  eventuaUy  be  given  to 
oifa^s.  Whether  the  solution  be  found  in  the  extension  of  Servia, 
Bulgaria,  and  Greece,  or  whether  by  the  appointment  of  a  Christian 
QovmkOT,  nominally  tributary  to  the  Porte,  over  the  whole  country, 
there  is  at  least  one  subject  cm  which  Turks,  Bulgarians,  and  Greeks 
are  united — ^the  dread  of  a  Russian  occupation.  ^  We  would  rather 
all  go  down  to  Salonica  and  drown  ourselves  in  the  sea.' 

There  are  tragedies  on  every  side  in  the  Balkan  peninsula ;  but, 
perhaps,  there  are  few  greater  tragedies  than  that  presented  by 
the  Turkish  Empire  itself,  incapable  of  reform,  dictated  to  by  every 
Power  in  turn,  conscious  tiiat  the  hand  of  every  man  in  Europe  is 
against  it,  conscious  that  it  owes  its  solitary  ally  and  even  its  yety 
ezietence  only  to  tiie  selfish  motives  of  other  Powers.  *  They  want 
to  drive  us  back  into  Asia,*  said  a  young  staff  officer,  *  but  there 
will  be  none  of  us  left  to  <soss  the  Straits.* 

As  to  the  future  of  Macedonia,  for  those  who  have  seen  the 

sufferii^  of  its  people,  and  heard  from  their  own  lips  something 

ot  tbeir  hopes  and  fears,  who  have  felt  the  charm  of  its  wide  plains, 

ito  deeolate  mouatains,  its  great  lakes,  and  its  old-world  customs, 

flf^gf^  is,  •l'^^  ^0  tpte^t^t  comfort  than  the  phrase  one  bei^  daily 
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in  many  tongues  in  the  East,  *  Koe  znai  9 '  ('  Who  knows  ?  ') 
Want  of  funds,  dissensions  among  the  leaders  at  Sofia,  possibly 
even  a  wish  to  give  the  so-called  refonns  some  trial,  may  delay 
events ;  but  when  once  the  idea  of  cvoboda  (liberty)  has  penetrated 
into  the  heart  and  soul  of  a  people  as  it  has  with  the  Macedonians, 
it  can  only  be  a  question  of  time  before  they  obtain  what  they 
desire.  A  people  whose  children  and  young  women  bear  arms, 
whose  speech  and  songs  breathe  nothing  but  love  of  country  and 
desire  for  liberty,  who,  knowing  well  that,  without  foreign  help, 
their  ill-armed  bands  can  have  no  chance  against  regular  troops, 
are  yet  willing,  year  after  year,  to  sacrifice  the  finest  of  their  youtii 
for  their  cause,  are  not  likely  to  be  satisfied  witii  half -measures. 

A  programme  of  reforms,  it  is  tone,  was  drawn  up  some  eight 
months  ago,  but  up  till  the  end  of  April  there  was  no  tangible 
proof,  no  vestige  of  any  reform  to  be  found  in  the  interior  of  Mace- 
donia. The  civil  agents  from  Russia  and  Austria  have  been  sitting 
for  months  in  conclave  with  Hilmi  Pasha  at  Salonica.  Tet  another 
diplomatic  convention  between  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  has  been 
concluded,  and  there  are  actually  scattered  through  Macedonia 
a  few  foreign  gendarmerie  officers,  whose  powers  the  skill  of  the 
Sultan  has  reduced  almost  to  vanishing  point.  But  what  is  there 
in  all  this  to  o&r  to  the  peasants  and  to  satisfy  their  reasonable 
expectations  ?  How  can  one  ask  them  to  trust  the  sincerity  erf 
Powers  and  the  efficiency  of  reforms  which  one  doubts  oneself  ? 

It  rests  with  Europe  to  decide  whether  it  must  be  only  after 
years  of  suffering,  of  repeated  insurrection,  and  of  yet  more  bitter 
retdbution,  that  the  end  is  gained.  There  are  hundreds  of  Bui. 
garian  villages  still  unbumt,  and  the  people  will  rise  again  and 
again.  *  How  long  did  it  take  the  Americans  to  get  free  from 
England  ? '  a  wounded  boy  of  fourteen  asked  an  American  mis- 
sionary. *They  were  fighting  for  seven  years.*  *Very  well, 
then  we  will  fight  for  seventeen.'  Mission  teachers  in  Bulgarian 
schools  have  told  me  that  in  the  summer  their  pupils  become 
absent-minded  and  indifferent  to  their  lessons.  ^  What  is  the 
matter  with  you  ?  *  they  asked  a  bright  child  of  seven  or  eight, 
who  seemed  unable  to  master  the  simplest  task.  He  burst  into 
tears  and  answered :  *  My  father  and  brother  have  gone  to  the 
mountains  and  I  want  to  go  with  them.'  *Why  didn't  you  go 
out  with  the  bands  last  year  ?  '  I  asked  a  little  boy  of  much  the 
same  age.  *  Because  I  had  no  gun.  I  wish  you  would  give  me 
Q|ie.'    ^nd  tQ  tl^e  question,  'Whi^t  are  you  going  tq  be  wheq 
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you  grow  up  ?  ^  the  children  had  but  one  answer,  *  A  chief  of 
Komits ! ' 

More  than  once  an  envelope  was  put  into  my  hands  addressed 
to  H.  Gonstandinos  or  to  M.  Pasaskevaides,  of  Athens.  I  demurred 
as  to  opening  it.  *  Oh  yes,  it  is  for  you,  but  we  addressed  it  in  that 
way  in  case  anyone  should  see  it  before  it  reached  you.'  It  con- 
tained a  copy  of  poems,  composed  in  the  villages  aiul  sung  on  the 
mountains,  dirges  over  the  flower  of  the  village  who  now  sleep 
peacefully  on  the  hillside  where  they  fell,  national  songs  with  a 
rhjrthm  and  pathos  tiiat  rang  true,  in  qpite  of  their  simple,  even 
prosaic  words.  Once,  as  I  entered  a  village  about  nightfall  the 
boys  and  then  the  men  met  me,  singing  a  patriotic  song,  which  I 
could  only  hope  my  impervious  Turkish  escort  understood  less 
than  I  did.  *  All  we  want  is  liberty ;  we  want  nothing  else.  The 
women  are  weeping  at  home,  but  we  cannot  weep  like  women. 
How  can  I  stay  in  the  village  when  my  brother,  whom  I  love,  has 
gone  to  the  mountains  !    Forward,  forward,  liberty  and  Macedonia !  * 

*  Is  there  an]rthing  you  would  like  me  to  say  for  you  when  I 
go  back  to  England  ? '  I  asked  more  than  once.  ^  Tell  the  com- 
pany in  London,'  as  they  usually  called  the  relief  committee,  *  that 
we  give  them  boundless  thanks  for  all  they  have  done  for  us— as 
many  houses  as  there  are  in  our  village,  so  many  grateful  hearts 
are  there — ^and  tell  them,  too,  that  we  look  at  England  to  help  us 
gain  our  freedom.'  Again  and  again  did  one  hear  the  combination, 
pathetic  when  one  realised  how  little  it  could  mean,  ^  Long  live 
England  and  Macedonia ! ' 

Looking  southward  across  the  Lake  of  Eastoria,  my  Oreek 
companion  told  me  that  four  da]rs'  ride  over  level  count^  would 
bring  one  to  the  frontier  of  Greece.  *  There  are  one  or  two  Turkish 
towns,'  he  said,  *  but  all  the  villages  you  would  pass  are  Greek. 
The  people  there  do  not  even  understand  Bulgarian,'  he  added 
triumphantly.  *When  we  Greeks  rise  for  our  liberty  here/  a 
dignitary  of  the  Greek  Church  said  to  me,  *we  shall  count  on 
En^and  to  help  us.  She  is  our  natural  friend.'  *  If  the  English 
came  here  our  country  would  be  rich  and  happy,'  said  a  Turk  of 
hi^  character  and  position. 

England  may  officially  repudiate  a  special  share  in  theTreaty  of  San 
Stefano,  she  may  delegate  her  responsibilities  to  tiie  kindly  guardian- 
ship of  die  Powers,  she  may  salve  her  conscience  with  relief  funds, 
bat  the  Macedonian  Christian  will  not  cease  to  think  tiiat  England 
9t(inds  for  liberty,  ai^d  tp  coiint  on  l^er  help  in  )i;s  hour  pf  n^. 
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In  that  dim  and  distant  leon 
Known  as  Ante-Mycenaean, 
When  the  proud  Pelasgian  still 
Bounded  on  his  native  hill, 
And  the  shy  Iberian  dwelt 
Undisturbed  by  conquering  Celt, 
Ere  from  out  their  Aryan  home 
Came  the  lords  of  Greece  and  Bome, 
Somewhere  in  those  ancient  spots 
lived  a  man  who  painted  Pots — 
Painted  with  an  art  defective, 
Quite  devoid  of  all  perspective, 
Very  crude,  and  causing  doubt 
When  you  tried  to  make  them  out, 
Men  (at  least  they  looked  like  that). 
Beasts  that  might  be  dog  or  cat, 
Pictures  blue  and  pictures  red. 
All  that  came  into  his  head : 
Not  that  any  tale  he  meant 
On  the  Pots  to  represent : 
Simply  'twas  to  make  them  smart. 
Simply  Decorative  Art. 
So  the  seasons  onward  hied. 
And  the  Painter-person  died — 
But  the  Pot  whereon  he  drew 
Still  survived  as  good  as  new : 
Painters  come  and  painters  go. 
Art  remains  hi  statu  quo. 

When  a  thousand  years  (perhaps) 
Had  proceeded  to  elapse. 
Out  of  Time's  primeval  mist 
Came  an  Aetiologist ; 
He  by  shrewd  and  subtle  guess 
Wrote  Descriptive  Letterpress, 
Setting  forth  the  various  causes 
For  Uip  drawings  on  tl^e  vases. 
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All  the  motives,  all  the  plots 
Of  the  pamter  of  the  pots, 
Entertained  the  nations  with 
Fable,  Saga,  Solar  Myth, 
Based  upon  ingenions  shots 
At  the  Purpose  of  the  Pots, 
Showing  ages  sabseqnent 
What  the  painter  really  meant 
(Which,  of  oourse,  the  painter  hadn't ; 
He'd  have  been  extremely  saddened 
Had  he  seen  his  meanings  missed 
By  the  Aetiologist). 

Next  arrives  the  Ptone  to  Err 

Very  ancient  Chronicler, 

All  that  mythologic  lore 

Swallowing  whole  and  wanting  more. 

Crediting  what  wholly  lacked 

All  similitade  of  Fact, 

Building  on  this  wondrous  basis 

All  we  know  of  early  races ; 

So  the  Past  as  seen  by  him 

Furnished  from  its  chambers  dim 

Hjrpothetical  foundations 

Whence  succeeding  generations 

Built,  as  on  a  basis  sure. 

Branches  three  of  Literature, 

Social  Systems  four  (or  five). 

Two  Beligions  Primitive ; 

So  that  one  may  truly  say 

(Speaking  in  a  general  way) 

All  the  facts  and  all  the  knowledge 

Taught  in  School  and  taught  in  College, 

All  the  books  the  printer  prints — 

Everything  that's  happened  since — 

Feels  the  influence  of  what 

Once  was  drawn  upon  that  Pot, 

Plus  the  curious  mental  twist 

Of  that  Aetiologist! 

But  thelPot  that  caused  the  trouble 

JjBkj  entombed  in  eartl^  an4  rubb)e. 
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Left  about  in  various  places, 
In  the  way  that  early  races — 
Hittites,  Greeks,  or  Hottentots — 
Used  to  l^ave  important  Pots ; 
Till  at  length,  to  close  the  list, 
Came  an  Archsaologist, 
Came  and  dug  with  care  and  pain, 
Came  and  found  the  Pot  again : 
Dug  and  delved  with  spade  and  shovel. 
Made  a  version  wholly  novel 
Of  the  Potman's  old  design 
(Others  none  were  genuine). 
Pots  were  in  a  special  sense 
Eckt'Historisdi  Documents : 
All  who  Error  hope  to  stem 
Must  begin  by  studying  them ; 
So  the  Public  (which,  he  said. 
Had  been  grievously  misled) 
Must  in  all  things  freshly  start 
From  bis  views  of  Ancient  Art. 
All  (the  learned  man  proceeded) 
Otherwise  who  thought  than  he  did, 
Showed  a  stupid,  base,  untrue,. 
Obscurantist  point  of  view ; 
Men  like  these  (the  sage  would  say) 
Should  be  wholly  swept  away; 
They,  and  eke  the  faiUts  prodigious 
Which  beset  their  creeds  religious, 
Sender  totally  impure 
All  their  so-called  Literature, 
Vitiate  lastly  in  particular 
Pedagogues'  effete  curricula, — 
Just  because  they^ve  quite  forgot 
What  was  meant,  and  what  was  not. 
By  the  Painter  of  the  Pot ! 
•  •.«•• 

Pots  are  long  and  life  is  fleeting ; 
Artists,  when  their  subjects  treating. 
Should  be  very,  very  fieur 
(larpfuU^  thaoi  now  they  are. 

j^,  P.  GQPfcKY. 
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THE  ENGLISH  FRIENDS  OF   VOLTAIRE. 
BY  S.  G.  TALLENTYRE. 

Just  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  years  ago  there  landed  at 
Oieenwich,  on  an  exquisite  May  day,  a  man  who  was  to  reveal  the 
philosophy,  the  science,  and  the  literature  of  England  to  France 
and  to  tiie  world;  who  was  to  introduce  Shakespeare  to  the 
Continent,  and  to  hold  up  the  government  of  En^and  to  the 
admiration  and  the  imitation  of  all  other  hierarchies ;  who  was  to 
reoeive  fnnn  British  thinkers  those  liberal  opinions  by  which  he 
prepared  his  countrymen  for  freedom  and  the  French  Revolution ; 
who  was  to  become  the  first  and  the  greatest  of  Anglomaniacs ; 
to  write  English  as  no  foreigner  has  written  it  before  or  smce ;  and 
to  number  among  Englishmen  the  closest  and  the  most  illustrious 
of  his  friends. 

The  man  was  Arouet  de  Voltaire.  Some  two-and-thirty  years 
old,  lean,  poor,  cynical,  not  a  little  ailing  in  health,  a  constant 
thorn  in  the  side  of  a  most  paternal  government,  a  scapegrace,  a 
ne'er-do-well,  and  the  greatest  genius  of  France — that  counfay 
tiiought  herself  well  rid  of  him.  He  had  begun  life  as  a  notary's 
son ;  and  the  notary  had  cast  him  off.  He  had  been  the  spoilt 
darling  of  dissolute  women  of  fashion  and  the  spoilt  wit  of  the 
great,  who  were  great  in  nothing  but  name.  For  a  lampoon  on 
the  Regent  he  had  been  bastilled.  For  a  fight  with  Rohan  he 
had  been  bastilled  again.  In  prison  he  had  changed  his  name  and 
dreamt  of  liberty. 

When,  released  at  last,  he  asked  for  permission  to  visit  Eng- 
land, the  authorities  of  his  coun1ar)r  naturally  hailed  with  delight 
so  eflfective  a  means  of  ridding  their  house  of  an  evil  spirit.  How 
were  they  to  guess  that  he  would  return  from  that  barbarous  littie 
island  with  other  spirits,  called  learning,  philosophy,  free^hought, 
enlightenment,  more  wicked  than  himself  ? 

Voltaire  knew  no  Enj^ish  when  he  landed  in  the  spring  of  1726 
at  Greenwich,  save  a  little  he  may  have  acquired  from  some  English 
bodes  he  had  had  brought  to  him  in  the  Bastille.  But  he  had  in 
gpgl^nil  at  least  one  powerful  English  friend.  In  1721  and  in  1723 
he  had  stayed  at  La  Source,  near  Odeans,  the  home  of  the  great 
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exiled  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  of  his  Fiencli  bride,  who  was  it  nieoe 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

The  brilliant  Tory  politician,  the  intimate  of  Swift  and  of  Con^ 
greve,  of  Gay,  of  Prior  and  of  Arbutimot,  the  '  aU-aooomplished 
St.  John '  of  Pope,  was  at  this  time  about  forty-three  years  old, 
and,  what  he  was  at  all  times,  of  boundless  passions  and  ambitions. 

Impeached  as  a  Jacobite  on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  he  fled 
abroad  and  tiirew  in  his  lot  \rith  the  Old  Pretender.  But  that  miser- 
aUe  creature,  the  most  despicable  of  a  despicable  race,  was  soon 
prevailed  upon  by  the  favourites  who  ruled  him  to  dismiss  from  his 
councils  the  only  genius  they  had.  Bolingbroke  retired  to  La  Source. 

Showy  in  everything  and  sound  in  nothing,  not  a  little  loose  in 
morals,  the  author  of  a  daring  philosophy,  and  at  war  with  the 
powers  of  his  country,  Bolingbn^e  was  just  the  man  to  appeal  to 
this  reckless  Arouet  of  seven-and-twenty.  Then,  too,  my  lord 
spcdce  French  like  a  Frenchman ;  and  my  lady  was  a  oompatriot. 
Vdtaire  read  aloud  cantos  of  his  infant  epic,  tiie  '  Henriade ' ;  and 
his  listeners  went  into  tiie  most  flattening  raptures.  Surely  the 
finest  poem  ever  written  in  France !  No  wonder  Aat  Voltaire 
wrote  of  my  lord  as  having  all  the  learning  of  his  own  ooontry  and 
'  all  the  'charm  of  ours.' 

But  Bolingbroke  was,  first  of  all,  not  a  man  of  letters,  but  a 
free-thinker.  From  him  Voltaire  learnt  to  ^tudj  the  science  of 
Locke  and  the  Newtoniaaism  whidi  he  was  to  teadi  his  clever 
mistress,  Madame  du  Chatelet,  and  which  were  long  to  be  his  refuge 
from  her  jealous  temper  and  her  shrewish  tongue.  From  Boling- 
broke he  learnt  some  of  the  first  principles  of  that  creed  which,  as 
Voltairism,  was  to  kill  with  ridicule  the  debasing  superstitions  of 
ages.  To  Bolingbroke,  though  Voltaire  did  condemn  his  style  Mty 
years  later,  as  full  of  '  distorted  expressions  and  intolerably  long 
periods,'  Voltaire's  own  style  owes  something  of  its  copious  fflus- 
tration,  its  vivid  and  compelling  interest.  Listening  to  the  man 
whose  conversation  excelled  his  writing,  the  keen  and  acquisitive 
pupil  soon,  indeed,  outstripped  the  master. 

.When  Voltaire  came  to  La  Source  he  was  a  philosophic  poet ; 
when  he  left  it  he  was  a  poet-jrfiilosopher.  When  he  landed  in 
England  in  the  spring  of  1726  he  had  formed  into  a  system  of  his 
own  the  teachings  of  the  great  St.  John ;  when  he  left  Ei^and 
eighteen  months  later  that  83mtem,  fertilised  by  the  redundant 
cleverness  of  Bolingbroke  and  matured  by  the  ripened  genius  of 
Voltaire,  was  ready  to  be  given  to  the  world. 
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It  was  natoial  that  Voltaize  should  spend  his  first  eveiiixig  in 
England  at  Bolingbroke's  town  house  in  Pall  Mall,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  did  eio.  The  English  visit  has,  indeed,  too  many 
ptobabilities  and  too  few  certainties. 

But  what  is  certain  m  that  Voltaire  used  Bolingbroke's  two 
houses  in  London  and  at  Dawlej  so  much  as  his  own  as  to  have  his 
letters  directed  there ;  that  to  Bolingbroke  he  dedicated '  Brutus ' ; 
that,  despite  passing  storms  and  his  maturer  judgment  of  Boling- 
broke's  works  as  *  many  leaves  and  little  fruit,'  he  remained  his 
admiring  friend,  and  owed  to  him  his  acquaintance  with  many 
others  of  the  great  Englishmen  of  that  great  day. 

There  was,  indeed,  another  house  even  more  fruitful  of  literary 
society  than  Bolingbn^e's.  When  Voltaire  arrived  in  England  he 
had  there  not  only  a  powerful  friend  but  an  excellent  introduction. 

Through  the  Count  de  Horville,  Horace  Walpole,  the  elder, 
then  ambassador  in  Paris,  made  him  known  to  Bubb  Dodington, 
the  Whig  politician,  now  '  damned  to  everlasting  fame '  by  that 
shameless  ccmf eesion  of  political  dishonesty,  tiie  Diary  published 
after  his  death,  but  rich,  generous,  and  a  famous  patron  of  letters. 
Voltaire  became  a  guest  at  his  house  at  Eastbury.  Here  he  met 
Scotch  Thomsoi^  who  was  writing  bis  ^  Seasons,'  and  Young,  the 
{rface-huntang  parson-poet,  who  was  writing  his  'Satires.'  One 
incident  of  that  meeting  has  been  often  told.  Voltaire,  for  whose 
gross  ear  the  '  dear  trans-lunar  music '  of  Milton's  muse  was  often 
too  pure  and  fine  to  be  heard  aright,  objected  to  his  personifica- 
tkm  of  Sin  and  Death  as  far-fetched  and  unnatural  The  witty 
paracm  looked  across  the  table  at  the  lean,  malign,  sardonic  face  of 
the  objector,  and  answered  his  objection  in  an  epigram  : 

You  are  so  witty,  profligate,  and  thin, 

At  onoe  we  think  yon  Satan,  Death,  and  Sin. 

Tears  after,  when  Young  had  become  the  rigid  moralist  of  the 
*  Night  Thoughts,'  and  Vdtaire  had  written  the  'Pucelle'  and 
declared  open  war  against  '  L'Infame,'  the  strangely  assorted  pair 
still  held  friendly  relations.  Toung  convinced  the  Frenchman  in 
toe  poem  Hiat  *'  Milton's  blindness  lay  not  in  his  song,'  and  dedi- 
cated to  him  another,  called  '  The  Sea  Piece.'  As  for  Thomson, 
though  Voltaire  praised  his  verses  with  an  admirable  poUiease  and 
daomed  his  tragedies  with  faint  praise  as  '  elegantly  writ,'  the  very 
fact  that  he  loved  not  Nature  himself  enabled  him  to  detect  the 
same  fatal  lack  in  the  author  of  the  '  Seasons.' 
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Another  Whig  house  at  which  Voltaire  was  a  visitor  was  Lord 
Peterborough's.  The  hospitable  host  kept  his  gaest  tiiree  months, 
and,  a  finer  privilege,  introduced  him  to  Swift.  In  a  passion  of 
admiration  the  impulsive  French  genius  fell  at  once  at  ^e  feet  of 
him  whom  he  called  *  the  greatest  of  Englishmen.'  Here  was  Rabe- 
lais— ^but  ^  Rabelais  in  his  senses ' ;  the  most  extraordinary  man 
that  Britain  has  produced ;  the  wittiest  she  will  ever  know ;  a 
genius  peculiar  to  herself  and  to  that  strange  wUd  island  that  gave 
him  birth;  a  priest  who  mocks  at  everything;  and  a  writer  of 
prose  that  will  die  only  with  the  language. 

It  was  Voltaire,  too,  who  first  discovered  and  displayed  the 
talent  in  Swift's  poetry.  It  was  Voltaire  who  declared  that  it  was 
the  writings  of  Swift  which  made  him  love  the  English  tongue; 
Voltaire  who  bade  his  clever,  idle  parasite,  Theriot,  taranslate 
*  Gulliver '  into  French  ;  and  Voltaire  who  founded  upon  it  his  own 
immortal  *  Microm6gas.'  More  than  thirty  years  after  their  meeting 
Voltaire  was  vrriting  to  his  dear  old  aveugle  ctairvoyantet  Madame 
du  DefEand,  of  the  '  Tale  of  a  Tub '  as  ^  a  treasure  house  of  wit ; ' 
and  he  spoke  of  it  to  d'Alembert  as  having  done  more  harm  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  than  Henry  VIII.  When  he  was  eighty-two  he 
recalled  at  Femey  the  story  of  Lady  Carteret  sa3ang  to  Swift, 
'  The  air  of  Ireland  is  so  good ! '  and  of  Swift  falling  on  his  knees  be- 
fore her  crying,  ^  For  Gkxi's  sake,  madame,  don't  say  so  in  England ; 
they  will  certainly  tax  it !'  In  his  own  subtle  humour  and  irony, 
in  his  withering  jests,  and  the  delicate,  deadly  cruelty  of  his  mockery, 
surely  the  author  of  *  Akakia '  and  of  *  Vanity '  owed  something 
to  the  author  of  the  ^  Drapier's  Letters '  and  the  ^  Modest  Proposal.' 

Like  and  unlike,  the  one  with  his  mighty  sword  dipped  in  brim- 
stone, and  the  other  with  his  flashing  knife  plunged  in  6ie,  the  great 
Swift  and  the  great  Voltaire  remain  the  unrivalled  princes  of  satire. 

When  Voltaire  was  at  Peterborough's,  Swift  was  writing  in  con- 
junction widi  Pope,  Gay,  and  Arbuthnot.  To  Pope,  Voltaire  was 
already  known.  A  story  runs  to  the  effect  that  when  the  wicked 
Frenchman  was  introduced  to  that  artificial,  grottoed,  porticoed 
villa  at  Twickenham,  where  the  irritable,  deformed  little  genius  of 
a  Papist  poet  received  all  the  wit,  rank,  and  beauty  of  the  day  and 
loved  an  old  mother,  the  old  mother  was  so  shocked  by  the  blas- 
phemous and  indecent  nature  of  the  guest's  conversation  that  she 
left  the  room  in  horror.  The  fact  that  when  Voltaire  first  saw 
Pope  he  knew  no  English,  and  Pope  and  his  mother  no  French,  has 
not  in  the  least  abated  the  popidarity  of  the  story.    It  was  true 
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enoQgli,  indeed,  that  Voltaire  was  to  hate  the  comfortable  Pope 
philosophy,  piesently  enunciated  in  the  smooth  couplets  of  the 
'  Essay  oa  Man/  and  to  refute  it  in  the  passionate  earnestness  of 

*  The  Poem  on  the  Disaster  of  Lisbon '  and  the  bantering  mockery 
of  *  Candide/  But  he  loved,  not  wisely  but  too  well,  Mr.  Pope's 
easy  rhythm,  praised  him  extravagantly  in  the  '  English  Letters,' 
set  the  '  Essay  on  Criticism '  above  the  '  Ars  Poetica '  of  Horace, 
and  copied  the  '  Dunciad '  in  the '  Temple  of  Taste.'  Hereafter,  too, 
he  told  Horace  Walpole  how,  when  he  had  asked  Pope  why  Milton 
did  not  write  in  Ayme,  Pope  had  replied  :  ^  Because  he  could  noi.^ 

It  was  inevitable  that  Voltaire  should  quarrel  with  the 
nervous,  sensitive  little  English  poet.  The  pair  were  too  much 
alike.  Tory  Pope  and  Bolingbroke  knew,  or  fancied,  that  this 
energetic,  restless,  needy  Frenchman  was  intriguing  with  the  Wal- 
poles  and  the  Court  party ;  and  a  story  describes  Voltaire  as  finally 
parting  from  Pope  as  *  a  man  who  never  treated  me  seriously  from 
the  first  moment  of  our  acquaintance  until  now.'  But,  all  the  same, 
it  was  Voltaire  who  dubbed  Pope  '  the  English  Boileau,'  and  in  his 
headlong  admiration  for  Mr.  Pope's  manner  so  far  forgave  him  his 
matter,  as  to  write  even  of  that  '  Essay  on  Man '  as  containing 

*  grander  ideas  in  fewer  words  than  any  otiier  poem  in  the  world.' 

From  Pope  to  Gay  was  an  easy  transition.  Mr.  Gay  had  won 
the  popularity  of  the  vulgar  by  his  '  Fables,'  and  he  was  about  to 
bid  for  the  popularity  of  the  titled  in  his  '  Beggar's  Opera.'  Before 
its  publication  he  read  it  aloud  to  Voltaire,  who  had  himself 
made  his  literary  dSbui  on  the  boards,  and  was  passionately 
attached  to  the  stage.  He  was  introduced  to  Colley  Cibber,  and 
would  go  to  the  play  and  follow  it  in  a  printed  copy,  though  he  was 
rude  enough  to  say  afterwards  that  English  dramas  were  like  Eng* 
liflh  paddings — ^nobody  has  any  taste  for  them  but  themselves.' 
Pvasentiy  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Congreve,  a  blind,  gouty 
old  fop,  ashamed  of  the  art  which  had  made  him  famous  and  proud 
of  the  grandee  nobodies  who  petted  him.  He  magnificently  re- 
quested that  M.  de  Voltwe  would  look  upon  him,  not  as  author, 
bat  as  a  gentleman  like  any  other.  ^  If  you  had  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  merdy  a  gentleman,'  says  the  Frenchman,  who  prized  the 
letters  which  had  brought  him  nothing  as  the  noblest  and  greatest 
of  all  arts,  ^  I  should  never  have  come  to  see  you.' 

Through  Congreve  he  made,  it  is  thought,  the  acquaintance  of 
Sarah,  Duchess  of  Mariborough,  herself  an  authoress  and  compiling 
her  *  Memoirs'  at  Blenheim.    From  her  he  learnt  facts  of  her 
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husband's  campidgns,  which  he  afterwards  used  in  hit  "Charles  XII.* 
and  his  "  Oentury  of  Louis  XIV.' ;  while  shrewd  old  Sarah,  on  her 
part,  asked  his  assistance  in  the  compilation  of  the  "Memoirs.' 
When  Voltaire  found  he  was  to  tell,  not  the  truth,  but  what  she 
wished  to  appear  as  the  truth,  he  objected;  and  Atossa,  whose 
"  fury  still  outran  her  wit,'  seised  the  papers  out  of  his  hand  in  a 
rage :  "  I  thought  the  man  had  sense,  but  I  find  him,  at  bottom, 
either  a  fool  or  a  philosopher.' 

Another  story  has  it  that  when  Voltaire  begged  the  resolute 
little  duchess  to  see  her  manuscript,  she  replied  that  he  must  wait 
a  little.  '  I  am  altering  die  character  of  Queen  Anne ;  for  since  this 
present  lot  have  become  our  rulers  I  am  coming  to  love  her  agun.' 

Another  noble  acquaintance  of  Voltaire's  was  Lord  Chesterfidd, 
of  die "  Letters.'  The  Frenchman  went  to  dine  with  him  in  Lcmdon, 
but  found  the  fees  expected  by  the  servants  so  outrageous  tliat  he 
refused  a  second  invitation — "  My  lord's  ordinary  was  too  dear.' 

Fourteen  years  later  Voltaire  again  met  Chesterfield — ^this  time 
in  BrusBels~-and  read  to  him  passages  from  his  new  tragedy 
"Mahomet,'  which  Chesterfield  took  to  be  a  covert  attack  on 
CSiristianity,  but  whose  ideas — "brilliant,  daring,  original' — he 
could  not  but  admire.  Later  still,  my  lord  became  a  subscriber  to 
Voltaire's  "  Commentary  on  Comeille,'  which  he  wrote  to  obtain  a 
dowry  for  Comeille's  great-niece,  whom  he  had  adopted  as  his 
daughter. 

But  Voltaire's  acquaintance  in  England  was  not  confined  to  the 
nobility,  or  even  to  the  nobility  of  letters.  With  the  most  inquisi- 
tive and  acquisitive  of  all  human  minds,  the  man  who  in  the 
ardour  of  his  own  boundless  admiration  was  to  reveal  Newton  to 
France,  began  in  England  to  study  him  himself.  The  great  gemus 
was  near  his  d3ring  when  Voltaire  landed  at  Greenwich.  When  he 
was  himself  a  very  old  man,  he  would  record  with  trembling  pride 
that  he  had  once  lived  in  a  land  where  "  a  professor  of  mathematics, 
only  because  he  was  great  in  his  vocation,'  had  been  buried  "  like 
a  king  who  had  done  good  to  his  subjects.' 

Early  in  the  English  visit  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Newton's  friend,  pupil,  and  successor,  the  scientific 
parson,  Clarke,  who  was  concerned  in  almost  every  learned  discus- 
sion of  the  day,  and  had  translated  the  "  Optics '  of  his  great  master 
into  Latin.  Voltaire  hotly  admired  the  daring  views  at  the  Eng- 
lish clergyman.  "  Clarke  jumped  into  the  abyss,  and  I — I  followed 
him.'    If  in  some  light  moment  he  did  define  metaphysics  as  "  hard 
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names  which  nobody  could  explain  for  hard  things  which  nobody 
could  nndeTstand/  he  found  them  of  an  all-compelling  interest  not 
the  less.  It  was  CSarke,  very  likely,  who  introduced  him  to  another 
great  Newtonian,  Dr.  Pemberton.  Pemberton  wrote  a  simplifica- 
ticm  of  the  master's  theories,  from  which  Voltaire  derived  much 
assistance  in  his  own  popular  explanation  of  Newtonianism,  which 
so  undermined  the  tiieories  of  Descartes  that  ten  years  after  the 
publication  of  *  The  Elements  of  Newton's  Philosophy '  there  were 
hardly  as  many  Cartesians  in  France.  It  was  Mrs.  Conduit, 
Newton's  niece,  who  told  Voltaire  the  story  of  Newton  and  the 
apple ;  and  Voltaire  who,  by  twice  recording  it  in  his  works,  pre- 
served it  for  the  world. 

He  had  at  least  one  other  scientific  acquaintance  in  England. 
Sir  Hans  Sloane  was  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  which  included 
Voltaire  among  its  members  before  the  Academy  of  his  own  country 
*  condescended  to  admit  him.  To  Sir  Hans  Sloane  he  dedicate  the 
two  *  Essays ' — on  the  civil  wars  of  France  and  on  the  epic  poetry 
of  European  nations — ^which  he  wrote  in  the  English,  not  of  a 
clever  foreigner,  but  of  an  English  stj^t,  after  only  eighteen 
months*  residence  in  this  country. 

A  person  who  may  have  been  the  wife  of  Lord  Hervey — ^Pope's 
*  beautiful  Molly  Lepell ' — or  Laura  Harley, — the  wife  of  a  London 
merchant — ^Voltaire  sonneted  in  agreeable  English  verses.  Hervey 
himself  he  met.  Fifty  years  after  he  spoke  of  him  to  Martin  Sher- 
lock as  having  as  much  wit  as  Lord  CSiesterfield  and  more  solidity. 
He  was  introduced  at  Court  and  permitted  to  dedicate  the  *  Hen* 
riade  * — ^first  published  in  England — ^to  Caroline,  the  clever  wife  of 
George  U.  Bishop  Atterbury  he  knew,  Lord  Stair,  Byng,  and  the 
great  Walpole. 

But  dearer  to  him  than  these  famous  persons — ^a  better 
man,  perhaps,  than  any  of  them,  and  to  be  one  of  the  doeest 
friends  of  a  long  Hfe — ^was  the  host  mih  whom  Voltaire  made  his 
headquarters  in  England,  Everard  Falkener,  British  merchant. 
He  had  met  Falkener  first,  it  is  said,  in  Paris.  With  a  generous 
hospitality,  the  En^hman  bade  Voltaire  consider  his  villa  at 
Wandsworth  as  his  English  home.  Upright,  cultivated,  en- 
lightened, to  be  Ambassador  to  Constantinople,  secretary  to  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and,  finally,  Postma8ter-(}eneral,  Falkener 
was  at  aU  times  the  best  tjrpe  of  an  excellent  class,  the  very  back- 
bone of  a  constitution.  In  one  of  the  *  English  Letters  *  Voltaire 
became  the  first  writer  who  ever  glorified  trade.    What  wonder  t 
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He  had  known  Falkener.  Was  not  Ids  honourable  career,  honourably 
followed,  of  more  aervioe  to  his  country  than  that  of  some  lacquey 
of  a  lord  '  powdered  in  the  top  of  the  mode/  ^  who  knows  exactly 
at  what  time  the  king  gets  up  and  goes  to  bed/  and  whose  whole 
duty  in  life  is  to  hold  the  royal  breeches  ready  for  the  royal  legs  ? 

To  Falkener,  Voltaire  dedicated  *  Zaire.'  To  Falkener,  then  at 
the  scene  of  action  as  Cumberland's  secretary,  he  wrote  for  first- 
hand facts  of  the  war  of  1745,  that  he  might  do  justice  in  his  *'  Cam- 
paigns of  the  King '  *  to  the  great  actions  done  by  your  country- 
mm,  the  English.' 

It  was  Falkener  who  pushed  ^  The  Century  of  Louis  XIV.'  in 
England,  and  Falkener  with  whom  Voltaire  corresponded  till  the 
Englishman's  death.  His  two  sons  came  to  stay  at  Femey.  All 
his  life,  Voltaire  could  find  no  higher  praise  of  a  friend  than  to  say 
he  was  '  a  kind  of  Falkener.' 

During  his  English  visit,  or  during  part  of  it,  Vanbrugh,  Steele, ' 
Fielding,  and  Bichardson  wexe  all  alive.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  Voltaire  met  any  of  them.  From  Vanbrugh,  indeed,  he  stole 
many  a  character.  '  Pamela '  he  despised,  and  copied  in  *  Nanine.' 
^  Clarissa '  was  abominably  long,  and  there  was  '  nothing  tolerable 
in  ''  Tom  Jones  "  but  the  character  of  the  barber.'  To  be  sure, 
his  opinions  of  their  creations  might  have  been  different  if  he  had 
known  their  authors.  It  was  one  of  the  great  Frenchman's  charms 
and  snares  that  he  saw  his  friends  all  couleur  de  rose. 

For  his  love  of  English  freedom  and  free-thought  as  expressed 
in  the  '  English  Letters,'  those  letters  were  burnt  soon  after  Vol- 
taire returned  to  France,  and  their  too  daring  author  obliged  to 
fly  to  Cirey.  There  he  taught  Madame  du  Ch&telet  English  in  a 
fortnight,  and  quarrelled  with  her  in  that  language  to  the  end  of 
her  life.  When  her  death  set  him  free  to  visit  Frederick  the  Great* 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Tyrconnel,  Irishman,  and  French 
Ambassador  at  Berlin,  and  of  Lady  Tyrconnel,  who  used  to  act  in 
his  company  of  noble  amateurs. 

Sheltering  at  Berlin,  too,  were  the  brothers  Keith,  Qeorge  and 
James,  the  elder  Earl  Marischall  of  Scotland,  and  both  gentlemen 
Jacobites  and  refugees.  Noble  not  only  in  rank  but  in  character, 
among  the  best  adherents  of  the  worst  cause  that  ever  inspired 
loyalty  and  devotion,  even  Frederick,  who  loved  so  few,  loved  the 
Keiths.  Voltaire  corresponded  with  them.  Two  years  after  he  left 
Prussia,  Qeorge  Keith  came  to  visit  him  in  Switzerland,  to  plead 
the  cause  of  an  English  friend — ^B]mg.    The  story  of  Byng  is  familiar 
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to  all  his  conntiTmen.  The  French  had  beaten  the  English  on  the 
sea,  and,  mad  with  disappointed  rage,  the  blundering  ministry  of 
Eng^d  turned  on  their  luckless  instrument,  Bjmg.  Voltaire  was 
die  lifelong  friend  of  Richelieu,  the  conqueror.  But  he  was,  too, 
the  man  of  whom  it  was  said  that '  for  twenty  years  the  redress  of 
judioial  wrong '  hung  entirely  on  his  pen.  On  December  20,  1756, 
he  wrote  to  Richelieu  telling  Byng's  story.  And  that  vainglorious 
person  replied  generously  enough  in  an  open  letter,  wherein  he 
stated  that  had  Byng  continued  the  fight  the  English  fleet  must 
have  been  totally  destroyed,  and  that  the  admiral's  misfortune 
came  not  from  cowardice  or  inefficiency,  but  from  the  hand  of  Qod 
and  the  valour  of  the  French. 

Voltaire  wrote  to  B3mg,  sending  Richelieu's  letter.  But  he  could 
not  save  tiie  victim.  Byng  paid  the  penalty  of  other  men's  folly. 
To  Voltaire  he  left  a  grateful  message  and  a  copy  of  his  defence ; 
and  in  *  Candide,'  with  that  bantering  malice  which  is  his  alone, 
Voltaire  sharply  satirises  l^e  scene  of  the  admiral's  execution. 

*  **  And  why  should  this  admiral  be  put  to  death  ?  " 

*  "  Because  he  has  not  killed  enough  people ;  he  fought  with  a 
Fk«ich  admiral  and  is  not  considered  to  have  been  sufficiently  near 
to  him." 

* "  But,"  said  Candide,  "  the  French  admiral  was  just  as  far 
away  from  tiie  Enj^ish  ?  " 

*  **  That  is  certainly  true,"  was  the  answer.  "  But  in  tiiis 
country  it  is  salutary  to  put  an  admiral  to  death  now  and  then 
powr  encourager  lea  atOreB.^^ ' 

When  he  settied  at  Femey  and  became,  as  he  said  himself,  the 
innkeeper  of  Europe,  many  of  Voltaire's  guests  were  of  the  nation 
he  so  greatly  admired.  In  1763  he  told  Madame  du  DefEand  that 
he  had  entertained  four  hundred  Enj^ish  people,  of  whom  not  one 
ever  after  gave  him  a  thought.  Their  bad  manners,  indeed,  and 
tlieir  frankly  unfavourable  criticisms  on  the  plays  with  which  he 
entertained  them,  might  well  have  disgusted  him.  But,  now  and  ever, 
he  forgave  the  unsightly  husk  for  the  sound  kernel.  *  How  I  love 
ESn^ish  daring !    How  I  love  people  who  say  what  they  think ! ' 

In  1765  he  received  a  visit  from  a  very  remarkable  person  o( 
that  nation.  His  introducer.  Lord  Abingdon,  was  only  a  typical 
British  traveller,  whose  portrait  Voltaire  sketched  with  a  wicked 
pen  next  jeai  in  his  poem,  '  The  Civil  War  of  Geneva.'  Large, 
bored,  and  yet  phlegmatically  enthusiastic,  accompanied  all  over 
the  Cmitinent  by  his  dogs  and  his  undisguised  contempt  for  every 
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custom  and  mstitaticm  which  had  the  misfortune  not  to  be  British, 
Abingdon  was  weicoDie  at  Femey,  as  presenting  John  Wilkes. 
Wilkes  writing  to  his  dear  dau^ter  spoke  of  his  host  as  '  obligiag 
beyond  description.'  And  Voltaire  would  not  have  been  himself 
if  he  had  not  entimsiastically  appreciated  the  manFcUons  wit  and 
charm  of  the  greatest  of  English  demagogues. 

In  1766  he  received  a  visit  from  James  Boswell,  the  only  man 
whom  toadyism  has  made  immortal.  When  he  got  home  and  re- 
ported his  doings  to  his  great  patron  he  repeated  Voltaire's  dis- 
tinction between  the  poetry  of  Pope  and  Dryden.  '  Pope  drives  a 
handsome  chariot  with  a  couple  of  neat,  trim  nags,  Dryden  a 
coach  and  six  stately  horses.'  And  old  Johnson  ci^ped  the 
criticism  with  his  *  Why,  sir,  the  truf^  is  they  both  drive  coaches  and 
six ;  but  Dryden's  horses  are  either  gallopmg  or  stumbling,  Pope's 
go  at  a  steady,  even  trot.' 

Two  years  later  a  still  more  illustrious  visitor  was  at  Femey. 
Charles  James  Fox,  then  a  brilliuit  boy  of  twenty,  and  to  be  the 
most  fascinating  personality  in  English  politics,  came  here  several 
limes  with  a  friend.  Price,  who  has  recorded  all  that  is  known  of 
tiie  visit.  Old  Voltaire  fell  in  love  at  once  with  the  frank  and 
generous  nature  which  endeared  Charles  James  even  to  his  enemies, 
bade  him  fortify  his  mind  against  superstition,  showed  him  the 
books  he  should  read,  drank  chocolate  with  him,  and  wrote  of  him, 
in  warm  praise  and  in  English,  to  Lord  Holland,  '  I  love  him  not 
(mly  for  his  father  but  for  himself.' 

About  the  same  time  Voltaire  was  writing  to  a  member  of  the 
great  rival  political  house,  Horace  Walpde. 

With  a  just  and  honest  pride,  Voltaire  reminded  Horace  how  he 
had  first  made  Shakespeare  known  to  the  French ;  how,  forty  years 
ago,  he  had  translated  passages  of  his  works,  as  well  as  of  Milton, 
of  Waller,  of  Rodiester,  of  Dryden,  and  of  Pope ;  how,  before  he 
wtote,  ikete  was  no  man  in  France  who  knew  English  poetry, 
and  Locke  was  not  even  a  name.  '  For  thirty  years  I  have  been 
persecuted  by  a  clique  of  fanatics  for  saying  that  Locke  was  the 
Hercules  of  metaphysics,  who  had  defined  the  limits  of  the  human 
intelligence/  '  The  discoveries  of  Newton  /  first  revealed  to  my 
counti^rmen.  I,  who  have  been  abused  for  abusing  Shakespeare^ 
wrote  of  him  that  his  genius  was  all  his  own^  and  his  faults  t&e 
faults  of  his  ag^.'  '  I  have  be^i  your  apostle  and  your  martyr ; 
truly  English  people  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  me.' 

In  1770  there  appeared,  rather  diffidently,  at  Femey,   Dr. 
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Charles  Boiney,  musical^  charming,  accomplished,  fresh  from  his 
modest  salon  in  London,  where  he  had  entertained  Johnson  and 
Garrick,  Reynolds  and  Baretti,  and  where  Fanny  sat,  shy  and 
silent,  *  tatdn'  notes*'  Bumey  was  on  a  tour,  gathering  informa- 
tion  for  his  '  History  of  Music,'  which  he  published  two  years  later. 
He  had  no  introduction  to  Voltaire  but  his  musical  fame  and  his 
modest  and  amiable  nature.  But  that  was  enou^.  Voltaire 
showed  him  his  farms  and  gardens,  talked  of  English  afiEairs,  and 
vividly  recalled  the  splendid  intellectual  mastery  of  Dryden,  Pope, 
and  Swift.  He  observed  that  now  political  squabbles  had  suc- 
ceeded to  poetical,  and  that  he  considered  both  in  poetry  and 
govemm^it  die  disputes  of  the  mighty  and  the  damours  of  the 
little  were  necessary  to  liberty. 

The  next  remarkable  English  visitor  was  a  shrewd  Scotdi 
doctor,  who  was  travelling  physician  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
and  to  be  presently  famous  as  the  author  of  a  fashionable  novel, 
*  Zeluco,'  and  the  father  of  a  great  son.  Sir  John,  of  Goruna. 

Dr.  Moore  was  accompanied  by  his  duke.  The  marvellous  old 
Fr^ichman  at  once  turned  the  conversation  on  to  the  duke's  noble 
ancestors,  recalled  that  one  had  accompanied  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
to  the  Court  of  France,  and  flatterin^y  praised  the  duke's  com- 
patriots— ^Hume  and  Robertson. 

Moore  himself  observed  Voltaire  with  a  far  more  discerning  eye 
than  most  of  his  English  visitors.  Scoffer  and  sceptic?  Yes; 
but  also  *  the  man  of  Galas,'  and  the  liberator  of  the  Sirvens.  Vain 
and  satirical  ?  True,  too ;  but  a  philanthropist,  a  benefactor  of 
humankind,  a  redresser  of  wrong,  and,  as  such,  'a  more  useful 
member  of  society  than  the  humblest  monk  who  has  no  other  plan 
in  life  than  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  in  a  comer.' 

Moore  went  home  and  wrote  his  '  View  of  Society  and  Manners 
in  Fiance,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,'  which  contains  one  of  the 
shrewdest  and  best  appreciations  of  Voltaire  written  by  an  English- 
man. 

The  patriitfch  of  Femey  was  now  nearing  his  end.  He  was 
eighty-two  when  Martin  Sherlock,  also  a  Briton,  who  wrote  an 
account  of  his  travek  in  French,  came  to  see  him.  The  old  Anglo- 
maniac  still  had  his  gardens  laid  out  in  the  English  fashion,  and 
jwoudly  recounted  that  it  was  he  who  had  introduced  that  fashion 
into  France ;  '  and  it  is  become  universal.'  His  bookshelves  were 
still  filled  with  English  books.  He  talked  of  his  old  English  friends 
and  said   of  himself,  though  he  could  not  pronounce  English 
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perfectly,  he  was  not  the  less  exquisitely  sensible  to  the  harmonies  of 
the  language.  He  spoke  a  few  sentences  in  it,  though  it  was  fifty 
years  since  he  had  left  British  shores.  He  quoted  Rochester's 
epigram  on  Charles  II.,  and  a  couple  of  lines  of  Roscommon's.  He 
explained  to  Madame  Denis  some  scenes  out  of  *  Henry  V.,*  and 
said  of  Newton,  that  if  all  the  genius  of  the  world  was  gathered 
together  Newton  should  lead  it.  His  old  passion  of  admiration  for 
English  liberty  and  English  law  burnt  within  him  still. 

When  he  came  to  Paris  on  his  last  great  visit  many  of  his 
visitors  were  English. 

Chief  among  them  was  Benjamin  Franklin.  The  two  talked  in 
English  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  *If  I  were 
forty,'  said  Voltaire,  '  I  would  go  and  live  in  your  happy  country.* 
Then  Franklin  presented  his  grandson;  and  the  old  Frenchman 
raised  his  hands  to  give  the  boy  his  blessing,  sapng  only,  and  in 
English,  *  God  and  liberty.' 

So  far  as  has  been  recorded  these  were  the  last  words  he  uttered 
in  that  language  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  introduced  to  the 
Continent.  Until  Voltaire  revealed  England,  the  English  tongue, 
and  English  thought  to  Europe,  Englishmen,  says  Goldsmith,  were 
regarded  as  entirely  deficient  in  taste,  and  '  our  men  of  wit  were  not 
known  even  by  name.'  It  is  to  Voltaire  *  we  owe  that  our  language 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  Italian  among  the  polite,  and  that  even 
ladies  are  taught  to  admire  Milton,  Pope,  and  Otway.' 

Carlyle  called  Voltaire  *  the  discoverer  of  intellectual  England.' 
The  discoverer  himself  declared  that  he  was  the  first  person  who 
told  the  French  that  England  had  eminent  men  besides  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough.    But  she  is  yet  more  deeply  in  his  debt. 

If  his  criticisms  on  Shakespeare  made  Shakespeare  known  to 
the  Continent,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  country  which 
gave  Shakespeare  birth  they  roused  men  to  admire  and  defend  him, 
whom  for  two  hundred  years  they  had  themselves  grossly  neglected 
and  misjudged.  Even  in  Voltaire's  own  day,  numbers  of  English- 
men positively  believed  that  it  was  Garrick  who  made  Shakespeare, 
and  not  Shakespeare  Garrick.  Then,  too,  Voltaire,  by  extolling  to 
France  the  glories  of  English  liberty,  made  that  liberty  the  dearer 
to  England  herself. 

His  *  English  Letters'  still  remain  the  finest  and  most  dis- 
criminating compliment  ever  paid  to  our  country  in  literature ; 
while  their  author  stands  forth  as  the  foreigner  who  at  once  best 
understood  and  best  admired  England  and  the  English  people. 
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If  English  gardeners  had  to  stock  their  gardens  with  British 
{dants  only — and  snch  was  almost  the  case  before  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century — they  might  have  had  pleasant  gardens,  but 
the  gardens  could  not  hare  been  brilliant  in  colour,  or  varied  in 
the  number  and  character  of  their  plants.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
many  very  beautiful  British  plants.  Among  our  true  natives 
we  have  wood  anemones,  bluebells,  daisies,  heather,  sea-thrift, 
traveller's  joy,  hawthorn,  lily  of  the  valley,  daffodils,  primroses, 
wild  Fosee,  gorse,  broom,  and,  others ;  and,  among  strangers  that 
have  taken  so  kindly  to  our  soil  and  climate  that  we  almost 
count  them  as  true  natives,  we  have  snowdrops,  horse-chestnut, 
the  Nottingham  crocus,  and  others.  Yet,  with  all  their  undoubted 
beauties,  none  of  them  by  themselves,  nor  all  together,  could  be 
iruated  to  make  a  garden  beautiful  as  we  now  understand  it. 
For  most  of  them  the  time  of  flowering  is  too  shcnt,  and  they 
would  not  take  rank  among  the  plants  which  gardeners  now  call 
'  famishing  jdants.'  All  that  is  now  changed,  and  from  January  1 
to  December  31  a  well-stocked  garden  is  never  absolutely  bare  of 
flowers ;  and  that  it  is  not  so  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  finom  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  there  has  been  a  constant  importation 
of  good  plants,  never-ending  and  still  going  on,  from  foreign 
countries ;  and  among  these  foreign  countries  Japan  has  been  a 
very  large  contributor  to  the  beauty  of  our  gardens  from  the  early 
part  cH  the  eighteenth  century. 

I  propose  in  a  short  paper  to  give  some  description  of  the 
indebtedness  of  our  gardeners  to  Japan.  I  do  not  propose  to 
give  a  complete  list  of  all  the  plants  we  have  received,  but  rather 
to  pick  out  the  best  of  them,  i.e.  those  that  have  made  a  per- 
manent mark  in  our  gardens,  and  perhaps  to  describe  some  of 
them  at  some  length,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  particular  interest 
attaching  to  them.  In  making  the  selection  it  will  be  necessary 
to  name  and  describe  scmie  which  are  not  strictly  confined  to 
Japan ;  they  may  be  found  in  China,  America,  and  elsewhere,  but 
I  shall  describe  them  as  Japanese,  either  because  they  have  come 
to  us  direct  from  Japan,  or  be<»use  they  have  in  many  cases 
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come  to  us  much  improved  in  Japanese  gardens.  And  I  wish 
also  to  say  that  when  I  speak  of  any  plants  as  completely  hardy 
or  otherwise,  I  am  simply  giving  my  own  experience,  and  so  am 
obliged  to  use  such  words  as  '  here,'  *  in  my  garden,'  &c.,  meaning 
a  garden  in  South  Gloucestershire. 

In  the  first  opening  of  the  year  we  learn  scmiething  of  what 
we  owe  to  Japan.  In  an  oidinary  English  winter,  with  an  average 
amonnt  oi  frosts  in  December  and  January,  there  is  not  a  single 
English  plant  in  flower  befcure  the  beginning  cxr  even  the  middle 
of  February.  If  the  previous  November  and  DeoMnber  are  very 
mild,  it  may  be  possible  to  find  four  British  plants  in  flower 
towards  the  end  ef  January,  and  no  more.  The  four  are  the 
baael,  often  showing  the  catkins,  or  male  flowers^  and  sometimee, 
but  very  rarely,  the  pretty  little  scarlet  female  flowers;  two 
poplars;  the  spurge  laurel  (Daphne  LoAMreoUx)  and  HdUborus 
fcgtidua  (a  doubtful  ni^ive).  To  these  some  would  add  the  winter 
aconite  (ErofUhia  hiemaUe),  a  most  welcome  early  visitor ;  but  it 
is  not  a  true  native ;  nor  is  the  snowdrop.  It  is  not  surprlsiBg, 
therefore,  to  find  that  when  Baocm  gave  his  scheme  for  a  Ver 
perpeUmmBilihB  year  round,  he  had  to  confess  that 'for  December 
and  January  you  must  take  such  things  as  are  green  all  winter — 
holly,  ivy,  bajrs,  juniper,  cypress-trees,  yews,  &c.' 

In  this  dearth  of  native  flowers  it  is  sometiiiing  to  flnd  two 
good  shrubs  in  flower,  for  both  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Japan, 
the  Chwionanfi0iU8fragr€m8y  and  the  Oydonia  or  PyruB  jtvponimt. 
The  ChimomamihaB  was  introduced  into  England  in  1799,  and  is 
said  to  have  come  from  China ;  but  firom  the  first  it  took  the 
name  of  the  Japan  allspice,  probably  because  it  had  been  made 
known  to  European  botanists  by  E^aempfer's  dfwcriptioD  of  it 
among  other  Japanese  plants  in  1712.  The  flowers  often  c(»ne 
in  December,  and  I  know  few  more  acceptable  presents  to  firfends 
in  towns  than  some  of  these  flowers.  They  tmvel  well,  merely  in 
an  envelope,  and  if  put  into  a  saucer  of  water  or  damp  moss,  will 
perfume  a  room  for  many  days  or  even  weeks.  The  scent  is  very 
powerful,  and  to  most  persons  very  {feasant ;  but  to  some  it  is 
too  heavy  and  suggestive  of  hair-oil.  The  plant  is  difficult  to 
merease,  but  I  have  raised  it  from  seeds,  which,  however,  are 
very  seldom  produced  in  the  open  air  in  England ;  they  are  like 
brown  Imiad  beans.  The  Cydimid  japaniea  was  introduced  into 
England  about  the  same  time  as  the  ChwumanihiB,  and  has 
proved  a  valuable  addition  to  English  sfHing  gardens.      It  is 
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abundant  in  Japan  as  a  low  shrnb,  and  in  Englimd  it  eeettid  to  be 
at  home  everywheie ;  and,  with  its  brilliimt  red  flowers,  perfedt 
hardiness,  and  easy  cultivation,  it  has  been  a  welcome  visitor  in 
many  a  cottage  garden,  and  in  the  most  highly  dressed  great 
gardens.  There  are  many  varieties  of  it,  firom  the  purest  white 
to  the  richest  red ;  and  about  twenty  years  ago  a  new  variety  was 
introduced  from  Japan,  by  a  Bristol  nurseryman,  of  low  growth 
and  smaller  flowers,  but  with  an  abundance  of  orange^like  fruit, 
which  at  first  was  supposed  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
fruits,  especially  for  jam-making.  The  promise  has  not  been 
fulfilled,  but  the  bush  is  valued,  as  it  has  produced  many  varieties, 
one  of  whieh,  sent  to  me  by  Herr  Max  Leichtlin,  is  prised  by  me 
as  the  most  beautifol  of  spring-flowering  shrubs,  the  flowers 
being  of  a  rich  clear  vermilion,  and  being  very  abundant  and 
long-lasting. 

Another  useful  shrub  for  early  flowering  which  we  have 
received  from  Japan,  though  it  grows  in  China  also,  is  the  winter- 
flowerii^  jasmine,  J.  iMiMfloruifn.  It  is  often  in  flower  in 
December  and  all  through  January,  and  is  perfectly  hardy,  and 
00  has  its  value ;  but  the  growtii  is  so  stiff  that  I  have  never  been 
able  to  admire  it  very  much.  But  long  befbre  the  spring  is  over 
we  have  the  lovely  flowers  of  the  wistaria,  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  climbing  flowering  shrubs.  It  is  found  in  both 
China  and  Japan,  but  it  has  been  always  more  appreciated  in 
Japan  than  in  China,  and  is  reckoned  as  among  their  most  fiivourite 
flowers.  As  a  wild  plant  it  is  abundant  in  the  upper  mountainous 
forests,  where  it  clings  to  and  overtops  the  highest  trees,  and 
eventually  kills  them,  like  the  lianas  of  South  America.  As 
a  oultiv8i»d  jdant  it  is  planted  and  utilised  everywhere  in 
Japan.  It  is  even  planted  along  the  banks  oi  rivers,  where  it 
fbnns  excellent  cables  to  assist  in  pulling  boats  up  the  stream ; 
and  large  arbours  are  formed  fmfsn  it  sufficient  to  hold  a  hundred 
or  more  people.  It  was  introduced  into  England  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,  and  when  once  established  thero  seems 
no  limit  to  the  length  of  space  it  will  occupy ;  there  are  many 
instances  of  growth  of  three  hundred  yards  mbA  more,  with  every 
foot  covered  with  flowtos  in  the  late  spring — almost  more  flowers 
than  leaves.  I  hare  never  seen  the  fruit — a  beaa>^-out  of  doors, 
but  I  ha;ve  teen  it  on  the  lovely  pure  white  variety.  It  is  hard 
to  name  a  more  beautiful  hardy  flower  than  this ;  in  good  seasons 
it  will   be  a  mass  of  white  pendent  bunches  of  flowers,  each 
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eighteen  inches  in  length  or  m<»:e ;  and  finom  this  pendent  habit 
I  think  it  better  suited  for  a  pergola  than  for  a  wall.  In  spite 
of  its  great  beauty,  the  white  form  is  by  no  means  so  great  a 
favourite  with  the  Japanese  as  the  purple  one. 

MctgTwUa  atdlata  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  spring-flowering 
shrubs  that  Japan  has  sent  us.  like  most  of  the  Japanese 
magnolias,  of  which  I  must  say  more  when  I  come  to  the  trees, 
the  flowers  come  before  the  leaves.  I  have  never  seen  a  plant 
much  above  six  feet  high,  but  a  bush  of  that  height  will  be  as 
thick  through,  clothed  to  the  ground,  and  in  Af^l  covered  with 
hundreds  of  pure  white  flowers  each  about  the  siae  of  a  good 
tulip,  and  of  a  pleasant  delicate  scent.  Kmria  japonica  is 
another  good  spring  shrub  with  an  interesting  histoiy.  The 
double-flowered  form  was  introduced  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  and  at  once  deservedly  became  a  gr^  favourite.  Bat 
its  botanical  affinities  were  uncertain,  and  so  it  took  the  name 
of  Corehorus  of  the  £unily  of  TilicxecB.  It  was  not  till  thirty 
years  later  that  the  single  form  arrived,  and  it  was  at  once  seen 
to  belong  to  the  rose  family,  and  had  to  change  its  name.  Both 
forms  are  well  wc»ih  growing,  but  for  a  rich  display  of  colour 
the  double  form  still  more  than  holds  its  own. 

To  Japan  we  owe  the  Hydrangeas^  both  the  fine  blue  and  white 
forms,  and  H.  pamicfulaia^  which,  when  well  grown,  is  a  beautiful 
bush  in  summer ;  but  it  is  very  capricious.  With  these  we  may 
join  two  yt6umtims :  V.  pli>catwm,  very  like  our  double  Guelder 
rose,  but  handsomer,  and  F.  odoratiseimwm,  which  has  very  fine 
foliage,  but  does  not  generally  flower  till  it  has  reached  a  good 
age.  And  among  the  spring  shrubs  I  must  not  omit  the  Photinia. 
It  is  closely  allied  to  the  hawthorn,  and  in  some  parts  of  Southern 
England  it  has  been  planted  ra&er  largely  in  woods,  but  it  is 
not  often  seen  in  gardens.  It  may  almost  be  called  a  tree,  and 
its  special  fitness  for  gardens  lies  in  its  handsome  evergreen 
foliage,  and  the  early  shoots.  These  are  large  and  of  a  rich  red, 
so  that  at  a  short  distance  the  tree  seems  covered  with  an  abun- 
dance of  fine  red,  almost  scarlet  flowers.  It  is  quite  hardy.  And 
among  evergreen  shrubs  which  make  a  good  show  in  the  spring 
the  Fatda  japamea  should  not  be  overlooked^  It  is  really  a  fine 
Ivy,  with  large  palmate  leaves,  and  in  the  southern  counties  may 
be  called  a  tree.  With  me  it  is  never  more  than  a  low  bush,  but 
I  have  seen  it  in  Devonshire  and  at  Abbotsbury  as  an  escellent 
shade  tree.    Perhaps  no  flowering  shrub  that  Japan  has  sent  us 
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bag  been  so  popular  as  the  CamelUa,  which  was  one  of  the  earliest 
of  Japanese  introdnotions,  and  which,  though  more  often  seen  in 
greenhouses,  is  yet  quite  hardy  in  the  South  of  England,  but  will 
not  grow  everywhere.  I  think  it  dislikes  a  soil  charged  with 
lime,  and  it  is  certainly  more  happy  when  grown  within  the 
influence  of  the  sea.  About  the  same  time  the  AucuJba  jajxmica 
was  introduced.  The  plants  introduced  were  variegated  and  ever* 
green,  and  formed  handsome  bushes,  but  they  were  all  male  plants, 
md  eighty  years  passed  before  Fortune  sent  the  female  plant ; 
and  since  that  time  the  Aueuba,  with  its  rich  red  berries,  which 
it  carries  all  through  the  winter,  has  taken  its  place  as  one  of  our 
best  berry-bearing  shrubs.  Nor  must  we  overlook  the  lovely 
wietiefl  of  maples  of  which  Japan  has  sent  us  so  many  during  the 
last  few  years ;  they  have  formed  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our 
deciduous  shrubs,  and  in  the  colours  of  their  leaves  in  summer 
as  wdl  as  autumn  they  are  unsurpassed.  In  Japan  it  is  found 
as  a  wood  plant  at  high  elevations,  and  Bome  English  gardeners 
think  that  shade  suits  them  better  than  bright  sunshine ;  this  is 
act  universally  accepted,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  in  scnne 
places  they  flourish  and  produce  very  brilliant  colours  in  dense 
shade.  Caryapteris  Maetcuxmlhua  is  a  very  useful  shrub  on 
account  of  its  flowering  late  in  the  autunm ;  it  forms  a  low  shrub 
with  pale  blue  flowers  and  grey  leaves,  which  are  used  in  the 
manufecture  of  mastic.  And  among  our  more  recent  gifts  is  the 
Ooricma  japomiea ;  the  flowers  are  insignificant,  but  they  are 
f>Uowed  l^  masses  of  brilliant  red  berries  growing  all  up  the  long 
sUlks.  In  beauty,  perhaps,  it  is  surpassed  by  a  more  recent  intro- 
dnetion  finmi  the  Himalayas,  C.  UrmmaUsj  which  carries  its 
transparent  golden  berries  at  the  end  of  the  stalks ;  both  species 
are  highly  desirable,  but  the  berries  are  said  to  be  very  poisonous, 
though  the  birds  eat  them  greedily. 

The  list  of  Ji^Muiese  flowering  shrubs  is  a  very  long  one,  but 
I  must  not  quite  pass  by  the  Azalea,  the  DiermUa — ^mcMre  com- 
monly known  as  the  WeigeUa,  the  OdeomeUa,  NamdAna,  Abdia, 
Beiisris,  PiUosporum  (oMm,  Flafogrvus,  Styrax,  and  Bfubw 
jstoiiioolaaius;  but  want  of  space  compels  me  to  say  but  a  few 
words  on  each  of  these.  The  Azalea  requires  no  description  firom 
me ;  nor  does  the  DiawUa,  but  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  the 
ihrub  should  always  be  cut  back  mther  closely  immediately  after 
flowering ;  the  Ostoomeles  is  a  pretty  rosaceous  shrub  with  delicate 
foliage  %nd  white  flowers ;  and  it  is  interesting  from  its  curious 
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g^eographical  rsnge ;  its  known  habitats  being  at  present  confined 
to  Pitcaim  Island  and  Japan;  Na/ndima  is  a  very  deKghtful 
shrub ;  it  is  a  true  native  of  Japan,  and  has  been  called  the  saored 
bamboo  of  Japan — yet  it  is  no  bamboo,  but  closely  alHed  to  the 
Berberis;  the  foliage  at  all  times  of  the  year  is  beautifiil  on 
account  of  the  variety  of  colouring  in  the  young  shoots ;  but  in 
England  neither  the  flowers  nor  fruit  are  remarkable,  fi>r  though  it 
flowers  freely,  it  seldom  produces  much  fruit ;  but  in  the  Soutii  of 
Europe  the  bunches  of  berries  are  in  great  request  for  Ohristmas 
decorations.    The  AbdAas  are  excellent  autumn-flowering  shrubs, 
and  do  not  require  a  wall;  and  in  autumn  they  produce  an 
abundance  of  brown  and  white  flowers,  which  are  very  attractive 
and  useful.    Of  the  Berberis  £unily  we  have  several  from  Japan : 
the  J?.  Tkumhrn^gi  is  very  lovely  in  the  colouring  both  of  its  spring 
and  autumn  foliage;  and  B.  ja/pomoa  is  the  handsomest  of  all 
the  large-cleaved  borberids.     PiUo9p(jiruffn  ixhvra  is  very  seldom 
seen,  but  I  know  of  no  shrub  that  keeps  its  deep  green  leaves  so 
surely  through  the  winter ;  and  in  the  8i»ing  it  has  bunches  of 
sweet  flowers;   but  probably  it  is  not  really  hardy  noith  of 
London,  and  everywhere  it  asks  for  a  sheltered  position.    Every 
EUeagwuB  is  worth  growing  either  for  its  foliage,  flowers,  or  fruit, 
and  they  are  all  quite  hardy;  the   under-side  of  the  leaf  of 
E.  nfiexa  is  of  a  rich  velvety  brown,  and  is  a  beautifril  object 
under  the  microscope,  being  entirely  composed  of  stellate  hairs. 
There  are  three  or  four  species  of  Styrctm,  all  very  beautifol  in 
flowers,  but  scarcely  surpassing  either  in   flower  or  scent  the 
beautiful  8.  officinalis  of  South  Europe.    Bnbua  phcffnicolaema 
is  a  very  handsome  bramble ;  the  whole  plant,  and  especially  the 
calyx  of  the  flowers,  is  covered  with  red  hairs,  which  end  in  a  cup, 
like  the  sundew,  and  are  fly-catchers ;  the  fruit  is  now  known  as 
the  wine  berry,  and  is  much  liked  by  some,  but  to  me  it  seems 
mawkish.    'Rie  last  among  the  flowering  shrubs  that  I  can  now 
name — except  the  roses — is  the  OUrua  trifoliata,  a  true  orange^, 
with  very  pretty  deciduous  foliage,  and  very  formidable  thorns. 
With  me  it  is  quite  hardy,  and  produces  in  spring  an  abundance 
of  small  white  sweet-scented  flowers  followed  by  golden  oranges, 
of  no  value  as  ftrdt,  but  helping  to  make  the  bush  a  very  huid- 
some  ol]jeot.    There  is  no  doubt  that  it  might  be  used  as  a  hedge- 
|daat,  and  I  have  seen  a  hedge  of  it  at  Baveno  on  the  Lago  Maggiore, 
between  the  English  church  and  the  town,  immediately  adjoining 
the  pubKc  road;  in  such  a  position  it  is  really  dangerous  to 
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pMien-by,  for  the  strong  thorns,  three  inches  long,  are  worse 
tlian  barbed  wire.  It  is  now  being  tHed  in  America  as  a  stock 
fior  the  better  oranges,  and  it  is  believed  that  by  its  help  good 
oianges  may  be  grown  even  near  New  York. 

Japan  has  few  roses,  bnt  we  have  reoeived  two  Srom  there 
which  are  preeminent,  R.  rugoaa  and  JR.  polyantha.  R.  rugoaa 
was  for  many  years  known  only  from  the  deseriptioA  by  Thunberg, 
bot  it  was  introdueed  into  English  gardens  about  fifty  years  ago. 
In  Ji^n  it  grows  chiefly  on  sandy  soil  near  the  sea-shore,  and  it 
ought  perhaps  be  nsefol  as  a  binding  plant  on  dunes ;  but  as  a 
garden  plant  it  holds  a  very  high  rank,  and  there  are  now  many 
varieties  of  it,  all  beautifiil,  but  I  think  none  more  so  than  the 
original  single  white.  R.  poiga/ntha  is  one  of  the  best  of  climbing 
poses,  and  the  abundant  bum^s  of  small  white  flowers  are  ddight^ 
fiol.  Both  these  roses  lend  themselves  readily  to  hybridising,  and 
y«ry  beauttlnl  garden  roses  have  been  obtained  from  them ;  and 
m  all  the  hybrids  the  marks  of  the  parents  are  curiously 
permanent.  The  hybrids  raised  from  R.  rugoaa  always  show  their 
parentage  in  the  wrinkled  leaves ;  and  the  hybrids  of  R.  poLy^ 
antha  always  have  the  saw^like  stipules  that  are  so  marked  in  the 
species. 

It  is  time  to  come  to  the  trees,  though  I  leave  unnoticed  many 
good  flowering  shrubs  that  ought  not  to  be  passed  over.  Japan  is 
ri<^  in  good  conifers,  many  of  which  have  proved  very  ornamental 
addMMms  to  English  gardens :  such  as  CkamcB&r/pari8y  Tk/ujopaiB 
dolaimUa,  Sciadapfftia  vmiwMakL  (the  umbrella  pine),  Orypto- 
fMiria  japoTidea,  and  others;  bat  I  mmst  pass  them  all  by, 
beeaose  I  wish  to  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  Maidenhair 
tiaa,  which  I  consider  almost  the  best  gift  we  have  received  from 
Japan.  It  was  described  and  well  figured  by  Kaempfer  in  1712, 
and  was  sent  hf  him  to  Europe  with  its  Japanese  name,  04/ngko, 
This  rnune  was  altered  in  1797  to  SaUabwria  odiaMtifoUa,  which 
well  describes  the  likeness  of  the  leaf  to  the  maidenhair  fern, 
though  the  Japanese  compare  it  to  the  web-foot  of  a  duck ;  but, 
acoovding  to  the  present  laws  of  botanical  nomenclature,  the  old 
name,  Oingko  bUoba^  has  been  restovsd.  It  came  to  England 
about  1760,  and  has  ever  since  been  held  in  high  esteem  as  one 
of  the  best  and  most  graceful  trees  tiiat  ean  be  planted  on  a  lawn. 
It  raAher  resembles  a  fine  pear*4aree  in  shi^,  with  abundance  of 
feliage,  bnt  not  too  thick,  and  in  ttie  autumn  the  leaves  put  on  a 
beaulifal  tint  of  dd*gold,  which  they  ke^  for  many  weeks  aSoet 
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they  have  fkUen.    Bat  with  all  these  advantages  it  is  very  seldmn 
seen ;  though  for  planting  in  town  parks  few  can  equal  it.    The 
male  and  female  flowers  are  borne  on  separate  trees,  and  though 
it  has  flowered  on  the  old  tree  at  Kew,  the  oldest,  I  believe,  in 
En^^and,  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  fruited  in  England.    In 
the  botanic  gardens  at  Geneva  there  are  two  fine  trees,  and 
abundance  of  fruit ;  and  at  Gannobio,  on  theLago  Maggiore,  there 
is  a  pretty  little  avenue  of  them  just  outside  the  town,  from  which 
I  gathered  plenty  of  ripe  fruit.    In  its  early  years  it  is  a  slow 
grower,  but  once  established  it  grows  more  freely.    The  great 
interest  of  the  tree  lies  in  its  history  as  a  tree.    It  belongs  to  the 
yew  fiftmily,  and  is  almost  the  sole  survivor  of  an  extinct  type  of 
tree ;  and  though  it  has  only  been  known  as  a  living  tree  in 
England  for  150  years,  it  is  a  very  <dd  inhabitant,  as  leaves  and 
fruit  have  been  found  in  a  CmsU  state  in  the  inferior  oolite  beds  of 
the  Yorkshire  coast,  in  the  Stonesfield  Slates,  in  the  island  of 
Mull,  and  elsewhere.    Of  a  very  different  character,  but  in  its  way 
as  great  an  ornament  to  our  lawns,  is  the  Paulaumia  vmperiaUi. 
It  was  introduced  long  after  the  CKngko,  but  its  grand  fi)liage, 
and  trusses  of  purple  flowers  like  foxgloves,  have  made  it  more 
popular.    The  flowers  however  are  not  often  seen,  as  the  buds  are 
formed  in  the  autumn,  and  will  <mly  survive  £»  flowering  if  the 
winter  is  very  mikl.    By  cutting  it  down  to  the  ground,  or  even 
cutting  back  the  branches,  very  magnificent  foliage  plants  are 
formed,  so  that  I  have  seen  leaves  that  were  not  fully  covered  by 
an  open  sheet  of  Uie  Times.    It  is  quite  hardy  in  England,  but 
does  better  further  south;  at  the  hotel  gardens  at  Vevey  I 
measured  one  with  a  diameter  of  mate  than  five  faet,  and  a  spiead 
of  branches  over  sixty-five  feet,  and  another  on  the  pretty  island 
in  the  middle  of  Lake  Qrta  seemed  still  larger;  but  as  it  was 
behind  a  wall  I  could  not  measure  it.    Among  other  fine  flowering 
trees  we  owe  to  Japan  I  must  not  overlook    the   Magnolia. 
Jf .  obavata  and  M.  eonspioua  ate  beautiful  objects  when  in  fiill 
flower  in  the  spring;   though  perhaps  the  beauty  wonki  be 
increased  if  the  fine  white  flowers  were  accompanied  with  leaves ; 
but  we  can  admire  them  and  be  thankful  for  them  as  they  are. 

Among  fruit  trees  Ji^Mm  has  sent  us  two  of  high  value,  the 
Loquat  and  the  Persimmon.  The  Loquat,  or  Japan  medlar,  is 
well  worth  growing  for  its  fine  foliage  only,  and  I  have  never 
heard  of  its  producing  fruit  out  of  doors  in  England,  though  it 
will  sometimes  produce  flowers  in  the  southern  counties.     I 
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sappose  that  it  would  not  even  live  north  of  London,  bnt  in 
Southern  Europe  it  fonns  a  very  handsome  tree,  and  produces 
abundance  of  its  r^eshing  firuit.  The  Persimmon  (Diospyroa 
Kak%)  is  a  much  hardier  {dant,  and  it  is  surprising  to  me  that  it 
is  not  more  grown.  I  have  had  it  for  many  years  as  a  wall-tree, 
and  am  always  delighted  with  its  handsome  leaves,  which  in  autumn 
pat  on  most  gorgeous  colours.  The  flowars  are  of  little  beauty, 
bat  the  firuits  make  a  splendid  show  on  the  tree,  and  with  me  they 
are  sometimes  as  large  and  ripen  as  well  as  in  the  Riviera ;  but 
th^  require  to  be  picked  before  the  frosts  come,  and  to  be 
ripened  in  the  greenhouse.  As  a  dessert  firuit  both  for  beauty  and 
flavour  they  are  very  hard  to  beat ;  and  my  experience  is  that  the 
tree  can  be  as  easily  grown,  and  with  as  much  certainty  of  fruit, 
as  a  peach  or  nectarine. 

We  owe  a  great  deal  to  Japan  for  many  beautiful  herbaceous 
plants.  The  list  is  naturally  headed  by  the  chrysanthemum,  which, 
though  native  also  in  China,  and  much  appreciated  by  the 
Chinese,  has  been  taken  as  the  national  flower  of  Japan,  and  has 
been  so  improved  by  the  Japanese  that  in  the  gigantic  flowers 
sow  jMToduced  it  is  almost  impossible  to  trace  any  likeness  to  the 
sBMiU  but  pretty  wild  flower  from  which  they  have  all  sprang. 
Probably  no  flower  has  done  so  much  to  brighten  our  greenhouses 
in  the  winter  montiis,  and  the  ease  with  which  good  plants  can 
be  grown,  and  the  long  endurance  of  the  flowers  when  cut,  will 
probably  long  continue*  to  keep  up  its  popularity.  The  Japanese 
anemone  has  proved  a  great  acquisition  to  our  gardens,  and  it 
also  is  native  both  in  China  and  Japan.  The  white  form  is  one 
of  oar  most  beautiful  autumn  flowers,  and  where  it  likes  the  soil 
it  almost  becomes  a  weed ;  but  it  will  not  grow  everywhere.  The 
yrilow  Day  Lily  (HmMrocaUis)  is  a  very  old  inhabitant  of  our 
gardens,  and  always  welcome ;  its  extreme  hardiness  and  abun* 
dance  of  flowers  make  it  welcome  to  every  garden,  and  the  Japan 
primrose  (P.  ja/poniea)  is  a  grand  member  of  a  beautiful  family, 
but  it  is  very  particular  in  its  choice  of  a  garden ;  I  have  never 
succeeded  with  it. 

Of  all  the  herbaceous  plants  that  Japan  has  given  us,  I  suppose 
the  palm  would  be  given  to  her  lilies  and  irises.  If  she  had 
sent  us  nothing  more  than  Z.  awratwm  and  L.  longiflorum^  we 
might  well  have  been  content.  Both  of  these  grand  lilies  are  in 
the  first  rank  of  their  beautiful  £Banily,  and  by  many  would  be 
considered  the  most  beautiful ;  and  as  they  seem  equally  at  home 
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indoors  or  in  the  open  air,  they  must  rank  as  amongst  the  most 
usefol.  But  they  are  very  capricious ;  it  is  not  often  that  they 
seem  quite  happy,  and  neither  of  them  will  do  with  me ;  but  how 
well  they  will  do  when  they  feel  themselves  quite  at  home  will  be 
well  known  to  those  who  have  seen  them  in  the  gardens  of  the 
late  Gr.  F.  Wilson  at  Wisley,  where  they  grew  as  if  they  were  the 
natural  product  of  the  country,  with  very  little  attention.  Let  us 
hope  that  they  will  keep  up  their  beautiful  growth  under  the  new 
management  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  to  whom  the  garden  now 
belongs.  Very  much  the  same  must  be  said  of  the  lovely  Iris 
Kcsm/pftri  or  loevigata.  With  the  Japane^  it  is  one  of  the  chief 
favourites  ;  and  no  garden  of  any  size  is  without  a  large  extent  of 
this  iris.  In  some  places  in  England  it  grows  as  well  as  in  Japan, 
and  is  especially  suited  for  the  sides  of  shallow  ponds ;  but  in 
most  gardens  I  fear  that  the  experience  is  the  same  as  mine,  that 
the  plants  will  last  only  a  few  years ;  but  everyone  should  give  it 
a  trial.  And  as  the  last  of  the  herbaceous  plants  that  I  can  name 
I  must  say  a  little  about  the  grasses.  The  Mi^eardkuSj  better 
known  as  EuUUia,  is  a  most  graceful  grass.  It  has  not  the  featheiy 
plumes  of  the  Pampas  grass,  and  indeed  is  not  often  seen  in 
flower ;  but  for  beauty  of  foliage  it  is  &r  better,  and  the  zebra- 
leafed  variety  is  very  ornamental,  and  a  great  puzzle.  But  of 
all  the  grasses  none  can  equal  the  bamboos,  and  those  which  we 
have  received  from  Japan  are  nearly  all  hardy,  and  have  in  some 
respects  given  a  completely  new  character  to  many  gardens.  I 
cannot  here  go  into  all  the  beauty  and  interest  of  bamboos,  and 
there  is  no  necessity  for  my  doing  so,  for  everything  worth  know- 
ing about  them  can  now  be  well  and  pleasantly  learned  from  Lord 
Bedesdale's  '  Bamboo  Garden,'  an  indispensable  book  to  the  grower 
of  bamboos,  as  the  author  has  a  most  intimate  acquaintance  both 
with  Japan  and  with  bamboos. 

I  must  leave  unsaid  all  that  might  be  said  of  Japanese  climbers 
and  bring  my  paper  to  a  close.  I  wish  to  say  again  that  I  hope 
every  reader  will  look  on  it  as  the  merest  sketch  of  the  indebted- 
ness of  English  gardens  to  Japan.  I  have  simply  picked  a  few  of 
the  best  of  the  flowers  here  and  there,  and  strictly  confined  myself 
to  those  of  which  I  have  a  personal  knowledge  and  experience.  To 
do  the  work  in  full  would  almost  require  a  volume  of  the  Cornhill, 
as  those  well  know  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  litera- 
ture of  Japanese  botany.  I  am  not '  gravelled  for  lack  of  matter,' 
but  for  lack  of  space.     I  should  have  liked  to  show  how  our 
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indebtedness  is  increased  by  the  short  time  during  which  we 
have  received  plants  from  Japan.  We  had  been  receiving  plants 
for  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  great  conti- 
nent of  America,  before  our  gardens  had  one  plant  from  the  com* 
paratively  small  islands  of  Japan ;  and  yet  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  Japan  has  left  a  greater  mark  on  the  ornamental  character 
of  our  gardens  than  America.  And  I  should  also  have  liked 
to  say  something  on  the  climatic  conditions  of  Japan,  which 
have  enabled  it  to  do  so  much  for  English  gardens ;  and  on  the 
curious  connection  between  the  flora  of  Japan  and  North  America 
— ^but  space  forbids. 

In  one  respect  Japan  and  England  come  very  near  together. 
We  pride  ourselves  on  our  gardens,  and  c^l  ourselves  as  a  nation 
lovers  of  gardens  and  flowers.  Japan  is  a  nation  of  gardeners, 
and  every  man,  woman,  and  child  is  passionately  fond  of  flowers ; 
with  them  gardening  is  a  religion.  We  may  then  associate  our- 
selves with  them  as  brother-craftsmen,  and  I  shall  not  offend 
against  the  laws  of  strict  neutrality  if  I  end  my  paper  by  the  wish 
that  my  brother-craftsmen  in  Japan  may  soon  have  the  blessing 
of  an  honourable  and  lasting  peace  in  which  they  may  again 
quietly  exercise  their  skill  in  the  cultivation  of  beautiful  flowers, 
to  their  great  delight  and  profit  and  to  our  great  advantage. 

H.  N.  Ellacombe. 
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To  queen  it  by  virtae  of  her  latent  womanhood — ^to  evoke  the 
tenderest  chivalry,  the  most  poignant  affection — ^to  touch  with 
tiny  fingers  the  heart-etrings  that  lie  too  deep  for  tears,  these  are 
the  prerogatives  of  the  European  girl-child.  The  Oriental  one  is 
on  a  very  different  footing,  a  drag  in  the  market,  a  waste  product 
not  seldom  destroyed  at  birth  to  obliterate  the  discredit  of  her 
luckless  mother.  But  in  the  West,  and  in  England  especially, 
there  is  no  heart  but  succumbs  to  that  ethereal  charm  fix)m 
which  nothing  can  vitally  detract.  The  great  blue  eyes  of  one 
child  hold  you  captive,  though  her  kisses  be  glutinous  with 
toffee ;  the  confiding  hand  of  another  throws  you  into  a  fervour 
of  protective  love,  though  tears  bedaub  her  lovely  pink  and  white. 
(The  muddiness  of  infimt  tears  is  astounding.)  The  small  girl  is 
set  apart  firom  the  beginning  on  a  pinnacle  of  devotion.  She 
may  punch  her  little  brother's  head,  but  it  will  go  hard  with  him 
should  he  retaliate.  She  may  impel  her  nurse  to  the  verge  of 
sheer  frenzy  with  the  vagaries  of  her  caprice:  what  then? 
Punishment  rolls  off  her  like  thistledown :  threats  go  in  at  one 
shell-ear  and  out  at  another.  Her  airy  irrelevance  flouts  the 
heavy  arfcillery  of  a  parental  lecture,  and  the  lecturer  flounders 
painfully  after  that  butterfly  irresponsibility  which  none  shall 
hope  to  overtake.  Theoretically,  she  is  to  be  kept  in  lavender  all 
her  days :  she  need  never  jostle  with  the  clumsy  fiacts  of  life. 
The  serious  attention  to  a  future  career  which  must  eventually  be 
expected  of  her  masculine  contemporaries  need  trouble  her  no 
whit.  Too  often,  however,  an  adventurous  nature  reverses  this 
condition,  and  she  cherishes  very  secretly  a  thousand  gallant 
purposes.  Conjoined  with  her  brother  in  boyish  sports  and  plans, 
her  nimble  wit  outruns  his  laggard  reason,  and  she  will  face 
unmoved  the  emergency  whereat  he  pales  and  flinches.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  she  be  a  dreamer  buried  in  books,  the  salient 
necessities  of  life  become  irksome  to  her.  It  is  intolerable  that 
one  should  be  called  away  to  tea  from  the  very  apex  and  crisis  of 
a  fairy  tale;  and  the  fiat  of  a  change  of  raiment  may  throw 
her  into  spasms  of  inarticulate  wrath.  Should  she  early  fall  into 
the  meshes  of  ambition,  Heaven  help  her !     It  will  trip  her  up  at 
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eveiy  tain.  Better  for  her  that  the  treasures  of  her  enthusiasm 
be  expended  upon  the  doll  and  all  that  pertains  to  it.  The  doll 
is  the  natural  safety-valve  for  one's  emotions;  also  one  can 
punish  it  most  satis&ctorily  when  the  world  goes  awry.  Some- 
timeSs  indeed,  its  nose  is  put  out  of  joint  by  its  living  prototype. 
Margaret,  aged  six,  entered  her  kindergarten  after  many  d&js' 
absence,  with  so  effulgent  a  &ce  as  must  kindle  curiosity  in  the 
dullest.  '  Yes,  I've  had  a  bad  cough  and  cold,'  she  explained,  '  I 
had  to  stay  at  home.  But  what  hucury  do  you  think  I  had 
yesterday?'  The  mistress  suggested  grapes,  jujubes,  black-cur- 
rant jelly.  'No/  says  Margaret,  clasping  ecstatic  hands,  'a 
babt!'  She  jingled  two  pennies  in  her  pocket,  and  was  seen, 
homeward-bound,  to  emerge  from  the  toj^hop  with  a  pink  paper 
fiin  as  an  offering  to  the  new  divinity. 

It  is  not  easy,  as  a  rule,  to  grow  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  little  girl.  She  is  elusive,  difiSdent,  reserved.  The  little  boy 
comes  half-way  to  meet  your  advances,  outpouring  his  confidence 
with  the  frankest  friendliness.  You  know  where  to  have  him ; 
you  know  that  certain  subjects  are  bound  to  find  his  heart.  But 
his  sist^  remains  always  more  or  less  a  terra  meogniia — even  in 
her  most  expansive  moments.  Her  reserve  deepens  as  her  legs 
lengthen ;  and  the  dimpled  little  dumpling  of  three,  who  would 
have  toddled  to  you  wi^  her  most  cherished  secrets,  becomes  at 
nine  a  stand-offish  abstracted  creature,  irresponsive  to  the  adroit- 
est  overtures,  and  apparently  sharing  no  common  ground  of 
interest  with  you.    Even  the  madcap  tomboy  child,  the  hoyden 

in  miniature. 

Swift,  lithe,  plastioal, 
High-fanta8tical, 
In  feats  gynmastical 
Bntbnsiastical, 

evades  your  mental  grip  with  the  most  vexatious  agility,  and 
banricades  herself  suddenly  behind  glaciers  of  aloofriess.  This 
tendency  to  the  unexpected  is  one  of  the  little  girl's  chief  charms, 
but  it  is  strangely  disconcerting  none  the  less,  the  result  being 
that  you  '  don't  get  no  forrarder '  with  her.  La  dorma  i  mobile  to 
such  an  extent  that  I  doubt  if  the  most  sedulous  mother  can  keep 
pace  with  all  her  moods. 

'  The  happiest  women,'  says  G-eorge  Eliot,  '  like  the  happiest 
nations,  have  no  history,'  and  this  is  especially  true  of  little  girls. 
Vo  sunshine  of  after  years  can  quite  efface  the  memories  of  a 
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dreary,  clouded  childhood.  No  liberty  of  happiness  ever  does 
away  with  that  bitter  blinding  sense  of  injustice  which  rankles 
so  cruelly  in  the  mind  of  a  sensitive  child  ill-governed.  Consci- 
ously or  unconsciously,  all  life  takes  its  colouring  from  one's  first 
years.  The  little  girls  of  great  fiction  are  all  predestined  to 
storm  and  stress.  The  sole  reason  of  your  introduction  to  them 
as  children  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  their  subsequent  develop- 
ment into  victims  of  outrageous  fortune.  The  little  Consueio, 
dangling  her  bare  feet  into  the  lagoon  water  as  she  threads  her 
fiori  di  mare ;  the  small  rebellious  Maggie  TuUiver,  shearing  her 
black  unruly  locks ;  the  tiny  coquette  Trix  Esmond,  always  alert 
to  '  play  off  little  graces '  for  the  ensnarement  of  a  stranger ; 
Loma  Doone  among  her  savage  captors ;  Lyndall  in  the  t^ory  of 
an  African  Farm ;  Elsie  Venner  shackled  by  mysterious  fote — 
these  are  typical  specimens  of  the  child  for  whom  the  future  is 
inconceivable,  save  as  a  via  doUyrosa, 

Oddly  enough,  it  is  always  brunettes  who  are  thus  revealed  to 
us  in  young  childhood.  I  cannot  recall  a  single  instance  of 
blonde  beauty  similarly  depicted.  Perhaps  the  fair,  lymphatic 
type  is  less  susceptible  of  ultimate  evolution  into  the  strumous 
and  much-enduring  creature  of  circumstance,  the  true  heroic 
woman.  The  '  icily  regular,  faultlessly  null '  mould  of  a  Oriselda 
G-rantly  is  but  the  natural  outcome  of  that  virtuous  immaculate 
anomaly,  the  '  angel  in  a  bib ' ;  and  to  such  serene  pre-eminence 
the  dark  impulsive  child,  withi  her  countless  little  rages  and 
remorses,  can  never  hope  to  attain.  But  who  shall  say  which  is 
the  dearer,  the  '  wee  croodlin'  doo,'  cuddlesome,  timid,  rarely  in 
disgrace,  exquisite  with  the  ephemeral  tints  of  spring's  own  white 
and  gold,  pale  blue  and  rose ;  or  the  tumultuous  high-spirited 
gipsy-fietced  child,  brown  as  Mother  Earth,  excitable  as  the  sea, 
blown  about  by  every  wind  of  emotion  ?  The  first,  it  may  be, 
appeals  more  strongly  to  the  guardian  paternal  instinct,  and  to 
that  unwritten  Anglo-Saxon  law  which  decrees  that '  child '  and 
'fair'  shall  usually  be  synonjrmous.  The  second  courts  the 
yearning  anxieties  of  mother-love ;  for  the  mother  rejoices  to  be 
spent  on  the  object  demanding  most  of  her  in  pain  and  prayer. 
The  greater  the  cost,  the  higher  the  value.  I  wager  you  will  find 
she  loves  her  naughtiest  child  the  best. 

From  whole  regions  of  the  world's  romance,  the  little  girl  is 
entirely  absent.  In  the  novel  of  adventure  she  plays  no  part 
What  should  she  do  among  the  drawing  of  swords,  the  rattle  of 
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halyards,  and  tramp  of  horses  ?  Soott,  Stevenson,  Dumas,  Kingsley, 
Meredith,  Kipling — to  name  only  half  a  dozen — have  ignored 
her  completely.  Whenever  she  figures  in  fiction  at  all,  it  is 
either  for  the  ultra-pathetic  destiny  of  early  death — ^as  in  the  case 
of  Dickens's  '  Little  Nell  '—or  for  the  chivalrio  development  of 
some  stripling — ^this  you  will  find  in  many  modem  novels — ^who, 
having  frolicked  with  her  in  childhood,  weds  her,  after  apparently 
insurmountable  obstacles,  on  the  last  page  but  one.  Her  third 
raieon  d^Stre  is  that  already  alluded  to — ^the  inevitable  tragedy 
lying  in  wait  for  her.  There  is  one  immortal  child,  however,  who 
fits  in  with  none  of  the  foregoing  conditions :  the  most  popular, 
the  most  widely  quoted  child  that  ever  was  invented.  Even  her 
obsolete  dress  of  the  late  'Sixties,  her  tightly  drawn-back  straight 
hair,  white  stockings,  little  prim  pocketed  apron  (for  you  can 
never  dissociate  her  from  Tenniel's  illustrations),  Csdl  to  tarnish  the 
perennial  attractiveness  of '  Lewis  Carroll's '  Alice.  But  I  gather 
that  '  Lewis  Carroll,'  like  Buskin,  laboured  under  a  chronic 
in&tuation  for  little  girls. 

A  new  era  of  loveliness  dawned  for  our  heroine  with  Kate 
Greenaway's  drawings.  The  quaint  picturesquenesses  of  the 
preeent  day,  who  glance  at  us  demurely  beneath  their  little  furred 
hoods,  or  out  of  their  blossom-like  sun-bonnets,  are  very  different 
externally  from  the  crinoletted  be-trousered  children  whom  our 
mothers  would  fain  forget.  Yet  childhood  has  never  forgone  its 
implicit  sweetnesses — no,  not  when  most  disguised  in  monstrous 
iqpparel,  most  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confin'd  by  regulations,  etiquettes, 
and  formalities.  The  little  girl  of  Charles  I.,  peeping  forth  in 
Vandyke's  picture  through  her  stiff  bondage  of  attire,  is  essentially 
the  same  as  the  dainty  rogues  in  porcelain  who  smile  at  us  from 
the  canvases  of  Sir  Joshua.  The  children  of  bygone  centuries, 
however,  were  less  happy  than  ours  in  one  particular.  Theiv 
childhood  was  curtailed  as  far  as  possible:  it  was  accounted  a 
blemish,  to  be  outgrown  with  haste.  The  blessed  nursery  years 
were  hurried  through,  and  the  joyful  possibilities  of  play  sub- 
ordinated to  maturer  studies — studies  of  books  and  men,  especially 
Che  latter.  Fifteen  was  an  ordinary  marriageable  age.  Hence 
we  find  a  precocity  of  eroticism  among  the  children  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  is  absolutely  repugnant  to  modem 
taste,  and  which  finds  no  modem  parallel  except  in  isolated 
instances  and  among  the  lower  classes.  Childhood  is  now  a 
hapiner  period  because  of  its  longer  duration,  and  from  the 
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indidgence  meted  out,  p«rliap8  too  lavishly,  to  all  its  afaort- 
oomings,  moral  and  mental.  The  pitifiil  tiny  figures  of  baby 
princesses,  betrothed  in  their  very  cradles,  are  absent  for  ever : 
the  scholastic  furnace  is  shut  down,  through  which  one  emerged 
such  a  miracle  of  learning  as  Lady  Jane  G-iey  at  sixteen.  Two 
things  remain  intact  through  the  ages — ^that  undeviating  maternal 
instinct  of  the  child-heart,  the  most  touching,  most  celestial  trait 
of  woman  in  the  making ;  and  that  extraordinary  piquancy  ot 
in£&ntine  logic,  which  so  floors  and  '  stumps '  the  less  flexible- 
minded  parent.  Probably  most  people  are  acquainted  with  the 
story  of  the  little  girl  who  is  allowed  (oh,  gruesome  permission ! ) 
to  view  her  uncle  in  his  coffin,  and  is  told  that  he  has  gone  to 
Heaven.  Little  girl,  the  day  after  the  funeral :  '  Mamma  dear ! 
do  you  think  Gtod  has  had  time  to  unpack  Uncle  Edward  yet?' 
...  Or  again,  though  it  should  rank  as  a '  chestnut,'  take  the 
tale  of  the  little  girl  who  had  picked  up  bad  language  from 
the  grooms.  The  vicar,  summoned  by  a  horrified  mother,  remon- 
strates :  '  A  little  bird  has  told  me  that  you  sometimes  use 
naughty  words.'  '  Oh,  I  know,'  says  Miss  Pinafore  promptly, '  it 
was  one  of  those  d — d  sparrows ! ' 

The  poets  have  always  had  an  adoring  eye  on  this  small 
epitome  of  woman.  She  appeals  to  their  sense  of  humour,  as 
in  Prior's  delightful  verses  To  a  CfkUd  of  Quality  Fwe  Tears 
Old — to  their  veneration  for  that  Age  of  Innocence  of  which 
the  little  girl  is  still  the  most  ideal  image,  as  in  We  ar$ 
Seven  and  Lucy  Oray.  They  recognise  in  her  a  power  of 
virginal  self-seclusion  from  gross  earthly  surroundings  which 
may  enable  her  crescent  faculties  to  absorb  and  assimilate 
beauty — a  theory  summed  up  in  the  imperishable  Three  years 
sike  grefw  m  awn  cmd  shower.  Finally,  of  her  they  foster 
an  ardent  conviction  that  she  alone  of  Ood's.  creatures  may, 
by  some  inherent  process  of  sanctity,  remain  unspotted  fiDom 
the  world — ^that  her  trailing  clouds  of  gloiy  shall  never  'get 
a  little  dusty  at  the  hem,'  and  that  no  serpent  shall  dare  to 
invade  the  Eden  of  her  pure  white  soul.  Alas !  I  fear  the  poets 
delude  themselves.  The  actual  little  girl  of  real  life  is  all 
the  more  lovable  for  her  weak  humanity.  Fairy-tale  writers, 
too,  who  are  of  the  poetic  fellowship,  make  much  of  their 
little  Crerdas  and  Snowwhites  and  Cinderellas.  But  nurseiy 
literature,  austerely  veracious,  abounds  in  examples  of  Missy 
in  all  her  most  reprehensible    phases— firom    the    melanidioly 
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paiaUe  of  Bed  Biding  Hood  to  the  peccant  Polly  Flinders — 
fit»n  Qoldenhair,  who  gobbled  the  Three  Bears'  porridge,  to 
Jemima,  who  'stood  upon  her  head  on  her  little  truckle-bed, 
and  then  began  hurraying  with  her  heels.'  This  constant 
attribution  of  original  sin  reaches  a  climax  in  those  unhappy 
ones  of  the  Fwi/rchUd  FamMy^  Lucy  and  Emily,  whose  every  deed 
demanded  a  minatory  sermon  on  the  spot. 

Two  little  girls  stand  out  as  representative  children  of  the 
nineteenth  century— one  at  either  end — ^Marjorie  Fleming  and 

*  W.  v.'  Never  was  there  a  more  enchanting  little  sinner  than 
Marjorie,  who  would  have  been  among  the  first  to  allow  that 

*  when  she  was  good  she  was  very,  veiy  good,  and  when  she  was 
bad  she  was  horrid.'    Witty,  wilful,  sensitive,  consumed  by  that 

*  wild  hunger  to  be  beloved ' — ^never  did  death  summon  &om  the 
evil  to  come  a  soul  more  manifestly  pre-ordained  to  suffering. 
Witness  her  diary,  at  six  and  seven  years  old : 

I  confess  I  hare  been  more  like  a  little  joong  divil  than  a  creature  for  when 
fsmbena  went  npstairs  to  teach  me  religion  and  my  multiplication  and  to  be  good 
and  all  my  other  lessons  I  stamped  with  my  foot  and  threw  my  new  hat  which 
she  had  made  on  the  ground  and  was  dreadfully  passionate.  ...  It  was  the 
rery  same  Divil  that  tempted  Job  that  tempted  me  I  am  snre,  but  he  resisted 
Satan  though  he  had  boils  and  many  other  misfortones  which  I  have  escaped. . . . 
I  am  now  going  to  tell  the  horrible  and  wretched  plaege  that  my  multiplication 
gires  me,  yon  can't  conceive  it  the  most  Devilish  thing  is  8  times  8  and  7  times 
7  it  is  what  nature  itself  can't  endure.  .  .  .  Remorse  is  the  worst  thing  to  bear 
and  I  am  afraid  that  I  will  fall  a  marter  to  it. 

Bo  you  suppose  Scott  worshipped  his  Maidie  any  the  less  for 
her  poor  little  revolts  and  repentances?  On  the  contrary,  he 
would  have  endorsed  *  W.  V.'s '  dJidv/m^  *  Little  girls  ought  not  to 
be  too  good.  If  they  only  did  what  they  were  tdd,  they  would  be 
good  enough.'  There  is  not  much  likelihood  of  the  brilliant 
erratic  baby  genius  ever  being  *  too  good.'  As  to  *  W.  V.',  it  may 
be  that  the  emotional  artistic  temperament  of  such  children  wears 
out  the  tender  little  frame  before  its  time.  Her  stories  and  play- 
lets and  charming  little  nature  poems — all  the  pathetic  residuum 
of  a  lovely  fugitive  spirit — are  on  a  higher  level  of  achievement 
than  were  Pet  Marjorie's  attempts.  But  then  she  lived  three 
years  longer  than  Maijorie,  and  was  perhaps  altogether  of  a  saner 
vivacity. 

For  the  average  little  girl,  it  is  advisable  that  her  virtues  be 
chiefly  negative  ones.  Hence  a  certain  air  of  nonentity  some- 
times underlies  her  alluring  shynera.    That  feeble  assumption  of 
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authority  by  which  she  bullies  her  family  to  her  will  is  but  the 
lion's  hide  thrown  over  a  natural  subordination  to  authority.  To 
face  the  probable  future  for  her  is  almost  unendurable — ^to  con- 
sider that  the  stings  of  love,  the  paugs  of  motherhood,  the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  a  blatant  world,  even  now  ambush  those  darling 
feet !  Yet  the  shades  of  the  prison-house  close  round  her  at  an 
earlier  age  than  her  little  brother.  A  vague  consciousness  of  sex 
inspires  and  prompts  her :  all  the  arts  of  coquetry  spring  suddenly 
to  light.  That  mysterious  terminus  of  matrimony,  to  which  she 
dimly  imagines  all  feminine  paths  as  trending,  invites  her  pensive 
curiosity.  She  interrogates  her  evasive  elders.  *  If  my  name  was 
Jones,  and  I  married  a  Duke,'  says  Six-Year-Old,  '  would  he  be 
Mister  Jones,  or  should  I  be  Mrs.  Duke  ? '  *  When  you  die  and 
I  get  married,'  enquires  Three-Year-Old,  '  can  my  husband  have 
your  watch  and  chain  ? '  Nobody  ever  quite  realises  what  amazing 
problems  continually  find  more  amazing  solution  in  those  little 
brains,  what  unruly  hearts  are  pulsing  towards  the  catastrophes 
of  life  beneath  those  clean  starched  frocks.  Upon  the  mind  of  a 
child— 

Qod  takes  the  chaiacten  of  fate  oatwom. 
And  writes  them  fair  again : 

but  the  little  girl  has  not  long  to  enjoy  them  in  their  primal  lucidity. 
Too  soon  the  flower-sweet  lips  of  Phyllis  or  Dorothy  become 
eloquent  with  the  hideous  currencies  of  dress-talk.  Your  little 
daughter,  the  child  whose  childishness  was  a  perpetual  delight, 
too  soon  grows  aweary  of  her  toys,  and  scorns  the  amenities  of 
the  nursery  table.  Education  completes  the  disaster,  scrawling 
her  smooth  mind  with  undecipherable  legends.  No  longer  she 
stitches  tears  into  samplers,  or  esteems  it  a  cardinal  sin  to  hanker 
after  prettier  hats  than  her  own.  She  is  petted  and  caressed  and 
sheltered ;  but  she  sheds  her  petals  of  simplicity  with  the  passing 
years.  In  the  end,  it  may  be,  she  returns  d  eea  premiers  amours : 
the  eyes  of  a  girl  of  twenty  will  sometimes  recapture  the  inno- 
cence of  three.  But  the  wild  freshness  of  morning  faded  when 
she  forsook  her  playthings,  fieided  with  that  beaiUi  du  dicMe 
which  was  almost  incredible  while  we  watched  it.  The  doll-years 
were  the  best. 

May  Btbok. 
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HISTORICAL    MYSTERIES, 
BY   ANDBEW   LANG. 

VIII,  THE  GOWRIE  CONSPIRACY, 

The  aingnlar  events  called  *Tlie  Gowrie  Conspiracy/  or  ^The 
Slaying  of  the  Ruthvens/  fell  out,  on  evidence  which  nobody  dis- 
putes, in  the  following  manner.  On  August  5,  1600,  the  king, 
James  VI.,  was  leaving  the  stables  at  the  House  of  Falkland  to 
hunt  a  buck,  when  the  Master  of  Kuthven  rode  up  and  had  an 
interview  with  the  monarch.  This  occurred  about  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  The  Master  was  a  youth  of  nineteen ;  he  was 
residing  with  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Gowrie,  aged  twenty-two,  at 
the  family  town  house  in  Perth,  some  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  from 
Falkland.  The  interview  being  ended,  the  King  followed  the 
hounds,  and  the  chase,  ^  long  and  sore,'  ended  in  a  kill,  at  about 
eleven  o'clock,  near  Falkland.  Thence  the  King  and  the  Master, 
with  some  fifteen  of  the  Royal  retinue,  including  the  Duke  of 
Lennox  and  the  Earl  of  Mar,  rode,  without  any  delay,  to  Perth. 
Otiiers  of  the  King's  company  followed :  the  whole  number  may 
have  been,  at  most,  twenty-five. 

On  their  arrival  at  Perth  it  appeared  that  they  had  not  been 
expected.  The  Earl  had  dined  at  noon,  the  Royal  dinner  was 
delayed  till  two  o'clock,  and  after  the  scanty  meal  the  King  and 
the  Master  went  upstairs  alone,  while  the  Earl  of  Gowrie  took 
Lennox  and  others  into  his  garden,  bordering  on  the  Tay,  at  the 
back  of  the  house.  While  they  loitered  there  eating  cherries,  a 
retainer  of  Gowrie,  Thomas  Cranstoun  (brother  of  Sir  John  of  that 
ilk),  brought  a  report  that  the  King  had  already  mounted,  and 
ridden  off  through  the  Inch  of  Perth.  Gowrie  called  for  horses, 
but  Cranstoun  told  him  that  his  horses  were  at  Scone,  across  the 
Tay,  two  miles  off.  The  gentlemen  then  went  to  the  street  door 
of  the  house,  where  the  porter  said  that  the  King  had  not 
lidden  away.  Gowrie  gave  him  the  lie,  re-entered  the  house,  went 
upstairs,  and,  returning,  assured  Lennox  that  James  had  certainly 
departed.  All  this  is  proved  on  oath  by  Lennox,  Mar,  Lindores, 
and  many  oflier  witnesses. 

While  the  company  stood  in  doubt,  outside  flie  gate,  a  turret 
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window  above  them  opened,  and  the  King  looked  forth,  much 
agitated,  shouting  ^  Treason ! '  and  crying  for  help  to  Mar.  With 
Lennox  and  most  of  the  others,  Mar  ran  to  the  rescue  up  the  main 
staircase  of  the  house,  where  they  were  stopped  by  a  locked  door, 
which  they  could  not  break  open.  Gk)wrie  had  not  gone  with  his 
guests  to  aid  the  King ;  he  was  standing  in  the  street,  asking  ^  What 
is  the  matter  ?  I  know  nothing ; '  when  two  of  the  King's  house- 
hold, Thomas  and  James  Erskine,  tried  to  seize  him,  the  ^  treason ' 
being  perpetrated  under  Oowrie's  own  roof.  H%$  friends  drove 
the  Erskines  off,  and  some  of  the  Murrays  of  Tullibardine,  who 
were  attending  a  wedding  in  Perth,  surrounded  him.  Oowrie 
retreated,  drew  a  pair  of  'twin  swords,'  and,  accompanied  by 
Cranstoun  and  others,  made  his  way  into  the  quadrangle  of  his 
house.  At  the  foot  of  a  small  dark  staircase  fliey  saw  the  body 
of  a  man  Ijring — ^wounded  or  dead.  CSranstoun  now  rushed  up  the 
dark  stairs,  followed  by  Oowrie,  two  Ruthvens,  Hew  Moncrieff, 
Patrick  Evict,  and  perhaps  others.  At  the  head  of  the  narrow 
spiral  stair  they  found,  in  a  room  called  the  GhtUery  CSiamber,  Sir 
Thomas  Erskine,  a  lame  Dr.  Herries,  a  young  gentleman  of  the 
Royal  Household  named  John  Ramsay,  and  Wilson,  a  servant, 
witii  drawn  swords.  A  fight  began;  Cranstoun  was  wounded; 
he  and  his  friends  fled,  leaving  Oowrie,  who  had  been  run  through 
the  body  by  Ramsay.  All  this  while  the  other  door  of  the  long 
Oallery  Chamber  was  ringing  under  the  hammer-strokes  of  Lenncx 
and  his  company,  and  the  town  bell  was  summoning  the  citisenB. 
Erskine  and  Ramsay  now  locked  the  door  opening  on  the  narrow 
stair,  at  which  the  retainers  of  Gk)wrie  struck  with  axes.  The 
King's  party,  by  means  of  a  hammer  handed  by  their  friends 
through  a  hole  in  the  other  door  of  the  gallery,  forced  the  lock, 
and  admitted  Lennox,  Mar,  and  the  rest  of  t^e  King's  retinue. 
They  let  James  out  of  a  small  turret  opening  from  the  Oallery 
Chamber,  and,  after  some  dealings  with  the  angry  mob  and  the 
magistrates  of  Perth,  they  conveyed  the  King  to  Falkland  after 
nightfall. 

The  whole  results  were  the  death  of  Gk)wrie  and  of  his  brother, 
the  Master  (his  body  it  was  that  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  narrow 
staircase),  and  a  few  wounds  to  Ramsay,  Dr.  Herries,  and  some 
of  Oowrie's  retainers. 

The  death  of  the  Master  of  Ruthven  was  explained  thus : — ^When 
James  cried  *  Treason  I '  young  Ramsay,  from  the  stable  door,  had 
heard  his  voice,  but  not  his  words.    He  had  sped  into  the  quad- 
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rangle,  charged  up  the  narrow  stairs,  found  a  door  behind  which 
was  the  sound  of  a  struggle,  *  dang  in '  the  door,  and  saw  the  King 
wieetling  with  the  Master.  Behind  them  stood  a  man^  the  centre 
of  the  mystery y  of  whom  he  took  no  notice.  He  drew  his  whinger, 
slashed  ^e  Master  in  the  face  and  throat,  and  pushed  him  down- 
stairs. Ramsay  then  called  from  the  window  to  Sir  Thomas 
Erskine,  who,  with  Herries  and  Wilson,  ran  to  his  assistance,  slew 
the  wounded  Master,  and  shut  up  James  (who  had  no  weapon)  in 
tiie  turret.  Then  came  the  struggle  in  which  Gtowrie  died.  No 
more  was  seen  of  the  mysterious  man  in  the  turret,  except  by  a 
townsman,  who  later  withdrew  his  evidence. 

Such  was  the  whole  afEair,  as  witnessed  by  the  King's  men,  the 
retainers  of  Gtowrie,  and  some  citizens  of  Perth.  Not  a  vestige  of 
plot  or  plan  by  Growrie  and  his  party  was  discoverable.  His  friends 
maintained  that  he  had  meant,  on  that  day,  to  leave  Perth  for 

*  Lothian,'  that  is,  for  his  castle  at  Dirleton,  near  North  Berwick, 
whither  he  had  sent  most  of  his  men  and  provisions.  James  had 
summoned  the  Master  to  meet  him  at  Falkland,  they  said,  and 
Oowrie  had  never  expected  the  return  of  the  Master  with  the  King. 

James's  own  version  was  given  in  a  public  letter  of  the  night 
of  the  events,  which  we  only  know  through  the  report  of  Nicholson, 
the  English  resident  at  Holyrood  (August  6),  and  Nicholson  only 
repeated  what  Elphinstone,  the  secretary,  told  him  of  the  contents 
of  the  letter,  written  to  the  King's  dictation  at  Falkland  by  David 
Moysir,  a  notary.  At  the  end  of  August  James  printed  and  cir- 
culated a  full  narrative,  practically  identical  with  Nicholson's 
report  of  Elphinstone's  report  of  the  contents  of  the  Falkland 
letter  of  August  5. 

The  Eling's  narrative  is  universally  accepted  on  all  hands,  till 
we  come  to  the  point  where  he  converses  with  Alexander  Ruthven, 
at  Falkland,  before  the  buck-hunt  began.  There  was  such  an 
iaterview,  lasting  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  James  alone 
knew  its  nature.  He  says  that,  after  an  unusually  low  obeisance, 
Ruthven  told  the  following  tale : — Walking  alone,  on  the  previous 
evening,  in  the  fields  near  Perth,  he  had  met  ^  a  base-like  fellow, 
unknown  to  him,  with  a  cloak  cast  about  his  mouth,'  a  common 
precaution  to  avoid  recognition.  Asked  who  he  was,  and  what 
his  errand  *  in  so  solitary  a  part,  being  far  from  all  ways,'  the  fellow 
was  taken  aback.    Ruthven  seized  him,  and,  under  Us  arm,  found 

*  a  great  wide  pot,  all  full  of  coined  gold  in  great  pieces.'    Ruthven 
keeping  the  secret  to  himself,  took  the  man  to  Perth,  and  locked 
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him  in  *  a  privy  demed  house ' — that  is,  a  room.  At  i  a.m.  he  himself 
left  Perth  to  tell  the  King,  urging  him  to  *  take  order  *  in  the  matter 
at  once,  as  not  even  Lord  Gtowrie  knew  of  it.  When  James  said 
that  it  was  no  business  of  his,  the  gold  not  being  treasure  trove 
Ruthven  called  him  'over  scruplous,'  adding  that  his  brother, 
Gowrie,  *  and  other  great  men,'  might  interfere.  James  then,  sus- 
pecting that  the  gold  might  be  foreign,  brought  in  by  Jesuits  for 
the  use  of  Catholic  intriguers,  asked  what  the  coins  and  their  beaier 
were  like.  Ruthven  replied  that  the  bearer  seemed  to  be  a  '  Scots 
fellow,'  hitherto  unknown  to  him,  and  that  the  gold  was  apparently 
of  foreign  mintage.  Hereon  James  suspected  that  the  gold  was 
foreign  and  the  bearer  a  disguised  Scots  priest.  He  therefore  pro- 
posed to  send  back  with  Ruthven  a  retainer  of  his  own  with  a  warrant 
to  Gowrie,  then  Provost  of  Perth,  and  the  Bailies,  to  take  over  the 
man  and  the  money.  Ruthven  replied  that,  if  they  did,  the  money 
would  be  ill  reckoned,  and  begged  the  King  to  ride  over  at  once,  be 
*  the  first  seer,'  and  reward  him '  at  his  own  honourable  discretion.' 

The  oddity  of  the  tale  and  the  strangeness  of  Ruthven's  manner 
amazed  James,  who  replied  that  he  would  give  an  answer  when  the 
hunt  was  over.  Ruthven  said  the  man  might  make  a  noise,  and 
discover  the  whole  affair,  causing  the  treasure  to  be  meddled  with. 
He  himself  would  be  missed  by  Oowrie,  whereas,  if  James  came  at 
once,  Oowrie  and  the  townsfolk  would  be  '  at  the  sermon.'  James 
made  no  answer,  but  followed  the  hounds.  Still  he  brooded  over 
the  story,  sent  for  Ruthven,  and  said  that  the  hunt  once  ended 
he  would  accompany  him  to  Perth. 

Here  James  adds  that,  though  he  himsdf  knew  not  that  any  man 
toa$  with  RtUhven,  he  had  two  companione,  one  of  whom,  Andrew 
Henderson,  he  now  despatched  to  Oowrie,  bidding  him  prepare  dinner 
for  the  King.  This  is  not  part  of  James's  direct  evidence.  He 
was  unknowing  and  unsuspecting  that  any  man  living  had  come 
with  Ruthven. 

Throughout  the  chase  Ruthven  was  ever  near  the  King,  always 
urging  him  '  to  hasten  the  end  of  the  hunting.'  The  buck  was 
slain  close  to  the  stables,  and  Ruthven  would  not  allow  James  to 
wait  for  a  second  horse :  that  was  sent  after  him.  So  the  King 
did  not  even  tarry  to  '  brittle '  the  buck,  and  merely  told  the  Duke 
of  Lennox,  Mar,  and  others  that  he  was  riding  to  Perth  to  speak 
with  Gowrie,  and  would  return  before  evening.  Some  of  the  Court 
went  to  Falkland  for  fresh  horses,  others  followed  slowly  with 
weary  steeds.    They  followed  '  undesired  by  him,'  because  a  report 
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rose  that  the  King  had  some  purpose  to  apprehend  the  oppressive 
Master  of  Oliphant.  Ruthven  implored  James  not  to  bring  Lennox 
and  Mar,  but  only  three  or  four  servants,  to  which  the  King  answered 
^  half  angrily/ 

This  odd  conduct  roused  suspicion  in  James.  He  had  been 
well  acquainted  with  Ruthven,  who  was  suing  for  the  place  of  a 
Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber,  or  Cubicular.  '  The  farthest  that 
the  King's  suspicion  could  reach  to  was,  that  it  might  be  that  the 
Elarl,  his  brother,  had  handled  him  so  hardly,  that  the  young  gentle- 
man, being  of  a  high  spirit,  had  taken  such  displeasure  as  he  was 
beside  himself ' ;  hence  his  curious,  agitated,  and  moody  behaviour. 
James,  as  they  rode,  consulted  Lennox,  whose  first  wife  had  been 
a  sister  of  Gowrie.  Lennox  had  never  seen  anything  of  mental 
unsettlement  in  young  Ruthven,  but  James  bade  the  Duke  *  accom- 
•pany  him  into  ^at  house '  (room)  where  the  gold  and  the  bearer 
of  it  lay.  Lennox  thought  the  story  of  the  gold '  unlikely.'  Ruth- 
ven, seeing  them  in  talk,  urged  that  James  should  be  secret,  and 
bring  nobody  with  him  to  the  first  inspection  of  the  treasure.  The 
ELing  thus  rode  forward  *  between  trust  and  distrust.'  About  two 
miles  from  Perth,  Ruthven  sent  on  his  other  companion,  Andrew 
Ruthven,  to  Gowrie.  When  within  a  mile  of  Perth,  Ruthven  himself 
rode  forward  in  advance.  Gowrie  was  at  dinner,  having  taken  no 
notice  of  the  two  earlier  messengers. 

Gk>wrie,  with  fifty  or  sixty  men,  met  James  *  at  the  end  of  the 
Inch ' ;  the  Royal  retinue  was  then  of  fifteen  persons,  with  swords 
akme,  and  no  daggers  or  '  whingers.'  Dinner  did  not  appear  till 
an  hour  had  gone  by  (say  2  p.m.).  James  whispered  to  Ruthven 
l^t  he  had  better  see  tiie  treasure  at  once :  Ruthven  bade  him 
wait,  and  not  arouse  Gowrie's  suspicions  by  whispering  ('  rounding '). 
James  therefore  directed  his  conversation  to  Gowrie,  getting  from 
him  *but  half  words  and  imperfect  sentences.'  When  dinner 
came  Gowrie  stood  pensively  by  the  King's  table,  often  whispering 
to  tiie  servants,  *  and  oft-times  went  in  and  out,'  as  he  also  did 
before  dinner.  The  suite  stood  about,  as  was  custom,  till  James 
had  nearly  dined,  when  Gowrie  took  them  to  their  dinner,  separately, 
in  the  haJl ;  ^  he  sat  not  down  with  them  as  the  common  manner 
is,'  but  again  stood  silent  beside  the  King,  who  bantered  him 
^  in  a  homely  manner.' 

James  having  sat  long  enough,  Ruthven  whispered  that  he 
wished  to  be  rid  of  his  brother,  so  James  sent  Gowrie  into  the  hall 
to  offer  a  kind  of  grace-cup  to  the  suite,  as  was  usual — ^this  by 
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Rnthven's  desire.  James  then  rose  to  follow  Rutlnren,  asking 
him  to  bring  Sii  Thomas  Erskine  with  him.  Rutiiyen  zeqnested 
James  to  *  command  pnUicIy '  that  none  should  follow  at  onoe, 
promising  that  ^  he  should  make  any  one  or  two  follow  that  he 
pleased  to  call  for.' 

The  King  then,  expecting  attendants  who  never  came,  because 
Ruthven  never  summoned  them,  walked  alone  with  Rutbven 
across  the  end  of  the  hall,  up  a  staircase,  and  through  three  or  four 
chambers,  Ruthven  ^ever  locking  behind  him  every  door  as  he 
passed.'  We  do  not  know  whether  James  observed  the  locking 
of  the  doors,  or  inferred  it  from  the  later  discovery  that  one  door 
was  locked.  Then  Ruthven  showed  ^  a  more  smilLog  countenance 
than  he  had  all  the  day  before,  ever  saying  that  he  had  him  sure 
and  safe  enough  kept.'  At  last  they  reached  ^  a  Uttle  study '  (a 
turret  chamber),  where  James  found,  *  not  a  bondman,  but  a  free-* 
man,  with  a  dagger  at  his  girdle,'  and  '  a  very  abased  countenance.' 
Ruthven  locked  the  turret  door,  put  his  hat  on  his  head,  drew  the 
man's  dagger,  pointed  it  at  the  King's  breast,  *  avowing  now  that 
the  King  behoved  to  be  in  his  wiU  and  used  as  he  list,'  threatening 
murder  if  James  cried  out,  or  opened  the  window.  He  also  reminded 
the  King  of  the  death  of  the  late  Oowrie,  his  father  (executed  for 
treason  in  1584).  Meanwhile  the  other  man  stood  *  trembling  and 
quaking.'  James  made  a  long  harangue  on  many  points,  pro- 
mising pardon  and  silence  if  Ruthven  at  once  let  him  go.  Ruthven 
then  uncovered,  and  promised  that  James's  life  shoxdd  be  safe  if 
he  kept  quiet;  the  rest  Gowrie  would  explain.  Then,  bidding 
the  other  man  ward  the  King,  he  went  out,  locking  the  door  behind 
him.  He  had  first  made  James  swear  not  to  open  the  window. 
In  his  brief  absence  James  learned  from  the  armed  man  that  he 
had  but  recently  been  locked  up  in  the  turret,  he  knew  not  why. 
James  bade  him  open  the  window  ^  on  his  right  hand.'  The  man 
did  as  he  was  commanded. 

Here  the  King's  narrative  reverts  to  matter  not  within  his 
own  observation  (the  events  which  occurred  downstairs  during  his 
own  absence).  His  narrative  is  amply  confirmed,  on  oath,  by 
many  nobles  and  gentlemen.  He  says  (here  we  repeat  what  we 
began  by  stating)  that,  during  his  own  absence,  as  his  train  was 
rising  from  dinner,  one  of  the  Earl's  servants,  CSranstoun,  came 
hastily  in,  assuring  the  Earl  that  the  King  had  got  to  horse,  and 
*  was  away  through  the  Inch '  (isle)  of  Perth.  The  Earl  reported 
this  to  the  nobles,  and  all  rushed  to  the  gate.    The  porter  assured 
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them  that  the  King  liad  not  departed.  Growiie  gave  the  porter 
the  lie,  but,  turning  to  Lennox  and  Mar,  said  that  he  would  get  sure 
information.  He  then  ran  back  across  the  court,  and  upstairs, 
and  returned,  running,  with  the  news  that  '  the  King  was  gone, 
long  since,  by  the  back  gate,  and,  unless  they  hasted,  would  not  be 
overtaken.' 

The  nobles,  going  towards  the  stables  for  their  horses,  neces- 
sarily passed  under  the  window  of  the  turret  on  the  first  floor 
where  James  was  imprisoned.  Ruthven  by  this  time  had  returned 
thither,  ^  casting  his  hands  abroad  in  a  desperate  manner  as  a  man 
lost.'  Then,  saying  that  there  was  no  help  for  it,  the  King  must 
die,  he  tried  to  bind  the  royal  hands  with  his  garter.  In  the 
siToggle  James  drew  Ruthven  towards  the  window,  already  open. 
At  this  nick  of  time,  when  the  King's  friends  were  standing  in  the 
street  below,  Gowrie  with  them,  James,  ^holding  out  the  right 
aide  of  his  head  and  his  right  elbow,'  shouted  for  help.  Gowrie 
stood  ^  ever  asking  what  it  meant,'  but  Lennox,  Mar,  and  others, 
as  we  saw,  instantly  ran  in,  and  up  the  chief  staircase  to  find  the 
Sang.  Meanwhile  James,  in  his  agony,  pushed  Ruthven  out  of 
Ae  turret,  ^  the  said  Mr.  Alexander's  head  imder  his  arms,  and 
himself  on  his  knees,'  towards  the  chamber  door  which  opened  on 
the  dark  staircase.  James  was  trying  to  get  hold  of  Ruthven's 
sword  and  draw  it,  '  the  other  feUow  doing  nothing  but  standing 
behind  the  King's  back  and  trembling  all  the  time.'  At  this 
moment  a  young  gentleman  of  the  Royal  Household,  John  Ramsay, 
entered  from  the  dark  back  staircase,  and  struck  Ruthven  with 
his  dagger.  *  The  other  fellow '  withdrew.  James  then  pushed 
Ruthven  down  the  back  stairs,  where  he  was  slain  by  Sir  Thomas 
Erskine  and  Dr.  Herries,  who  were  coming  up  by  that  way.  The 
zest,  with  the  death  of  Gowrie,  followed.  A  tumult  of  the  towns- 
men, lasting  for  two  or  three  hours,  delayed  the  return  of  James  to 
Falkland. 

Such  is  the  King's  published  narrative.  It  tallies  closely  with 
the  letter  ¥nitten  by  Nicholson,  the  English  agent,  to  Cecil,  on 
August  6. 

Tames  had  thus  his  version,  from  which  he  never  varied,  ready 
c  Qie  evening  of  the  fatal  day,  August  5.  From  his  narrative 
c  r  one  inference  can  be  drawn.  Gowrie  and  his  brother  had 
t  1  to  lure  James,  almost  unattended,  to  their  house.  In  the 
t  et  they  had  an  armed  man,  who  would  assist  the  Master  to 
fl    '^  the  EjLDg.    Events  frustrated  the  conspiracy;  James  was 
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well  attended ;  the  armed  man  tamed  coward,  and  Qowrie  pro- 
claimed the  King's  departure  falsely  to  make  his  suite  foUow  back 
to  Falkland,  and  so  leave  the  Eling  in  the  hands  of  his  captors. 
The  plot,  once  arranged,  could  not  be  abandoned,  because  the 
plotters  had  no  prisoner  with  a  pot  of  gold  to  produce,  so  their 
intended  treason  would  have  been  manifest. 

How  far  is  James's  tale  corroborated?  At  the  posthumous 
trial  of  the  Ruthvens,  in  November,  witnesses  like  Lennox  swore 
to  his  quarter  of  an  hour  of  talk  with  Ruthven  at  Falkland  before 
the  hunt.  The  early  arrival  of  Andrew  Henderson  at  Gtowrie's 
house,  about  half-past  ten,  is  proved  by  two  gentlemen  named 
Hay,  and  one  named  Moncriefi,  who  were  then  with  Gk>wrie  on 
business  to  which  he  at  once  refused  to  attend  further,  in  the  case 
of  the  Hays.  Henderson's  presence  with  Ruthven  at  Falkland  is 
also  confirmed  by  a  manuscript  vindication  of  the  Ruthvens  issued 
at  the  time.  None  of  the  King's  party  saw  him,  and  their  refusal 
to  swear  that  they  did  see  him  shows  their  honesty,  the  point 
being  essential.  Thus  the  drcumstanoe  that  Gowrie  ordered  no 
dinner  for  the  King,  despite  Henderson's  early  arrival  with  news 
of  his  coming,  shows  that  Growrie  meant  to  affect  being  taken  by 
surprise.  Again,  the  flight  of  Henderson  on  the  very  night  of 
August  5  proves  that  he  was  implicated :  why  else  should  a  man 
fly  who  had  not  been  seen  by  anyone  (except  a  Perth  witness  who 
withdrew  his  evidence)  in  connection  with  the  fatal  events  i  No 
other  man  fled,  except  some  of  Oowrie's  retainers  who  took  open 
part  in  the  fighting. 

James's  opinion  that  Ruthven  was  deranged,  in  consequence  of 
harsh  treatment  by  his  brother,  Gtowrie,  is  explained  by  a  dispute 
between  the  brothers  about  the  possession  of  the  church  lands  of 
Scone,  which  Gowrie  held,  and  Ruthven  desired,  the  King  siding 
^th  Ruthven.  This  is  quite  casually  mentioned  in  a  contem- 
porary manuscript.^  Again,  Lennox,  on  oath,  averred  that,  as 
they  rode  to  Perth,  James  told  him  the  story  of  the  lure,  the  pot 
of  gold.  Lennox  was  a  man  of  honour,  and  he  had  married  Gowrie's 
sister. 

Ruthven,  on  his  return  to  Gowrie's  house,  told  a  retainer, 
Craigingelt,  that  he  'had  been  on  an  errand  not  far  off,'  and 
accounted  for  the  King's  arrival  by  saying  that  he  was  '  brought ' 
by  the  royal  saddler  to  exact  payment  of  a  debt  to  the  man.    Now 

>  *  The  Trae  Discoorse  of  the  LatQ  Treason/  8taU  PafCT$,  Sootiand,  Slivaboth, 
vol.  Ivi.  No.  50. 
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7ame8  had  jtist  given  Oowrie  a  year's  immunity  from  pursuit  of 
creditors,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  the  saddler's  presence.  Clearly 
Rutiiven  lied  to  Craigingelt ;  he  had  been  at  Falkland,  no^  '  on  an 
errand  not  far  ofiE.' 

That  Cranstoun,  Gtowrie's  man,  brought  the  news,  or  rumour, 
of  the  King's  departure  was  admitted  by  himself.  That  Oowrie 
went  into  the  house  to  verify  the  fact ;  insisted  that  it  was  true  ; 
gave  the  He  to  the  porter,  who  denied  it ;  and  tried  to  make  the 
Swing's  party  take  horse  and  follow,  was  proved  by  Lennox,  Lindores, 
Ray  (a  magistrate  of  Perth),  the  porter  himself,  and  others,  on 
oatii. 

That  the  King  was  locked  in  by  a  door  which  could  not  be  burst 
open  is  matter  of  undisputed  certainty. 

An  these  are  facts  that  '  winna  ding,  and  downa  be  disputed.' 
They  were  disputed,  however,  when  Henderson,  (Cowrie's  factor,  or 
steward,  and  a  town  councillor  of  Perth,  came  out  of  hiding  be- 
tween August  11  and  August  20,  told  his  story  and  confessed  to 
having  been  the  man  in  the  turret.  He  said  that  on  the  night  of 
August  4  Growrie  bade  him  ride  very  early  next  day  with  the  Master 
oi  Rul^en  to  Falkland,  and  return  with  any  message  that  Ruthven 
might  send.  He  did  return — ^when  the  Kajs  and  MonoriefiE  saw 
him — ^with  news  that  the  King  was  coming.  An  hour  later  €k>^e 
bade  him  put  on  a  shirt  of  mail  and  plate  sleeves,  as  he  meant  to 
aneat  a  Highlander  in  the  Shoe^gait.  Later,  the  King  arriving, 
Henderson  was  sent  to  Ruthven,  in  the  gallery,  £md  told  to  do 
whatever  he  was  bidden.  Ruthven  then  locked  him  up  in  the 
turret,  giving  no  explanation.  Later  the  King  was  brought  into 
Ihe  turret,  and  Henderson  pretends  that,  to  a  &int  extent,  he 
hamperod  the  violence  of  Ruthven.  During  the  struggle  between 
Ramisay  and  Ruthven  he  slunk  downstairs,  went  home,  and  fled 
that  night. 

It  was  denied  that  Henderson  had  been  at  Falkland  at  all. 
Nobody  swore  to  his  presence  there,  yet  it  is  admitted  by  the  con- 
temporary apologist,  who  accuses  the  King  of  having  organised  the 
whole  conspiracy  against  the  Ruthvens.  It  was  said  that  nobody 
saw  Henderson  slink  away  out  of  the  narrow  stair,  though  the 
quadrangle  was  crowded.  One  Robertson,  however,  a  notary  of 
PerUi,  gave  evidence  (September  23)  that  he  did  see  Henderson 
creep  out  at  the  narrow  staircase  and  step  over  the  Master's  dead 
body ;  Robertson  spoke  to  him,  but  he  made  no  reply.  If  Robertson 
perjured  himself  on  September  23,  he  withdrew  kis  evidence,  or 
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rather,  he  omitted  it,  at  the  trial  in  Noyember.  His  life  would  not 
have  been  worth  living  in  Perth — ^where  the  people  were  partisans 
of  the  Ruthvens— if  he  had  adhered  to  his  first  statement.  In  tiie 
absence  of  other  testimony  many  fables  were  drcolated  as  to 
Henderson's  absence  from  Perth  aJl  through  the  day,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  to  his  presence,  in  the  kitchen,  during  the  CEisis. 
He  was  last  seen,  for  certain,  in  the.  house  just  before  the  King's 
dinner,  and  then,  by  his  account,  was  locked  up  in  the  turret  by 
the  Master.  Probably  Robertson's  first  story  was  true.  Other 
witnesses,  to  shield  their  neighbours,  denied  having  seen  retainers 
of  Gtowrie's,  who  most  assuredly  were  present  at  the  brawls  in  the 
quadrangle.  It  was  never  explained  why  Henderson  fled  at  once 
il  he  was  not  the  man  in  the  turret.  I  therefore  conceive  that,  as 
he  certainly  was  at  Falkland,  and  certainly  returned  early,  his  story 
is  true  in  tiie  main. 

Qiven  all  this,  only  one  of  two  theories  is  possible.  The  afiair 
was  not  accidental ;  James  did  not  fall  into  a  panic  and  bellow 
*  Treason ! '  out  of  the  window,  merely  because  he  found  himself 
alone  in  a  turret — and  why  in  a  secluded  turret  ? — ^with  the  Master. 
To  that  theory  the  locked  door  of  the  gallery  is  a  conclusive  reply. 
Somebody  locked  it  for  some  reason.  Therefore  either  the  Ruthvens 
pl6tted  against  the  King,  or  the  King  plotted  against  the  Ruthvens. 
Both  parties  had  good  grounds  for  hatred,  as  we  shall  show-*that 
is,  (Jowrie  and  James  had  motives  for  quarrel ;  but  with  the  young 
Master,  whose  cause,  as  regards  the  lands  of  Scone,  the  King 
espoused,  he  had  no  reason  for  anger.  If  James  was  guilty,  how 
did  he  manage  his  intrigue  ? 

With  motives  for  hating  €k>wrie,  let  us  say,  the  King  lays  his 
plot.  He  chooses  for  it  a  day  when  he  knows  that  the  Hurrays  of 
Tullibaidine  will  be  in  Perth  at  the  wedding  of  one  of  the  dan. 
They  will  defend  the  King  from  the  townsfolk,  clients  of  tii^ 
Provost,  €k>wrie.  James  next  invites  Ruthven  to  Falkland  (this 
was  asserted  by  Ruthven's  defenders) :  he  arrives  at  the  strangely 
early  hour  of  6.30  a.m.  James  has  already  invented  the  story  of 
the  pot  of  gold,  to  be  confided  to  Lennox,  as  proof  that  Rutiiven 
is  bringing  him  to  Perth-^that  he  has  not  invited  Ruthven. 

Next,  by  secretiy  spreading  a  rumour  that  he  means  to  appre- 
hend the  Master  of  Oliphant,  James  secures  a  large  train  of  retainers, 
let  us  say  twenty-five  men,  without  firearms,  while  he  escapes  the 
suspicion  that  would  be  aroused  if  he  ordered  them  to  accompany 
him.    James  has  determined  to  sacrifice  Ruthven  (with  whom  be 
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liad  no  qnanel  whatever),  merely  as  bait  to  draw  Gowrie  into  a 
trap. 

Having  put  Lennox  ofi  with  a  false  reason  for  his  accompanying 
Buthven  alone  in  the  house  of  Oowrie,  James  privately  arranges 
that  Ruthven  shall  quietly  summon  him,  or  Erskine,  to  follow 
upstairs,  meaning  to  goad  Ruthven  into  a  treasonable  attitude 
just  as  they  appear  on  the  scene.  He  calculates  that  Lennox, 
Erskine,  or  both,  will  then  stab  Ruthven  without  asking  questions, 
and  that  Gowrie  will  rash  up,  to  avenge  his  brother,  and  be  slain. 

But  here  his  Majesty's  deeply  considered  plot,  on  a  superficial 
view,  breaks  down,  since  Ruthven  (for  reasons  best  known  to  him- 
self) summons  neither  Lennox  nor  Erskine.  James,  observing 
this  circumstance,  rapidly  and  cleverly  remodels  his  plot,  and  does 
not  begin  to  provoke  the  brawl  till,  being.  Heaven  knows  why,  in 
the  turret,  he  hears  his  train  talking  outside  in  the  street.  He 
had  shrewdly  provided  for  their  presence  there  by  ordering  a  servant 
of  his  own  to  spread  the  false  rumour  of  his  departure,  which 
Cranstoun  innocently  brought.  Why  did  the  King  do  this,  as 
his  original  idea  involved  no  need  of  such  a  stratagem  ?  He 
had  also,  somehow,  persuaded  Gowrie  to  credit  the  rumour,  in 
the  face  of  the  porter^s  denial  of  its  possibility,  and  to  persist  in  it, 
after  making  no  very  serious  attempt  to  ascertain  its  truth. 
To  succeed  in  making  Gowrie  do  this,  in  place  of  thoroughly 
searching  the  house,  is  certainly  the  Eling's  most  striking  and 
inexplicable  success. 

The  King  has  thus  two  strings  to  his  nefarious  bow.  The  first 
was  that  Ruthven,  by  his  orders,  would  bring  Erskine  and  Lennox, 
and,  just  as  they  appeared,  James  would  goad  Ruthven  into  a 
treasonable  attitude,  whereon  Lennox  and  Erskine  would  dirk 
him.  The  second  plan,  if  this  failed  (as  it  did,  because  Ruthven 
did  not  obey  orders),  was  to  deceive  Gowrie  into  bringing  the 
retinue  under  the  turret  window,  so  that  the  King  could  open  the 
window  and  cry  *  Treason  t '  as  soon  as  he  heard  their  voices  and 
footsteps  below.  This  plan  succeeds.  James  yeUs  out  of  the 
window.  Not  wanting  many  spectators,  he  has,  somehow,  locked 
the  door  leading  into  the  gallery,  while  giving  Ramsay  a  hint  to 
wait  outside  of  the  house,  within  hearing,  and  to  come  up  by  the 
back  staircase,  noted,  for  this  very  purpose,  by  the  astute  King. 

The  rest  is  easy.  (Jowrie  may  bring  up  as  many  men  as  he 
pleases,  but  Ramsay  has  had  orders  to  horrify  him  by  saying  that 
the  King  is  skun  (this  was  alleged),  and  then  to  run  him  through 
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as  he  gives  gtoond,  or  drops  his  points ;  this  after  a  decent  f onn 
of  resistance,  in  which  three  of  the  King's  four  men  are  wounded. 

*  Master  of  the  human  heart/  like  Lord  Bateman,  James  knows 
that  Ruthven  will  not  merely  leave  him,  when  goaded  by  insult, 
and 'that  Gowrie,  hearing  of  his  brother's  death,  wiU  not  simply 
stand  in  the  street  and  summon  the  citizens. 

To  secure  a  witness  to  the  truth  of  his  false  version  of  the  matter 
James  must  have  begun  by  artfully  bribing  Henderson,  (jowrie's 
steward,  either  simply  to  run  away,  and  then  come  in  later  with 
corroboration,  or  actually  to  be  present  in  the  turret,  and  then 
escape.  Or  perhaps  the  King  told  his  man-in-the-turret  tale 
merely  *  in  the  air ' ;  and  then  Henderson,  having  run  away  in 
causeless  panic,  later  '  sees  money  in  it,'  and  appears,  with  a  string 
of  falsehoods.  ^Chance  loves  Art,'  says  Aristotle,  and  chance 
might  well  befriend  an  artist  so  capable  and  conscientious  as  his 
Majesty.  To  be  sure  Mr.  Hill  Burton  says  '  the  theory  that  the 
whole  was  a  plot  of  the  Court  to  ruin  the  powerful  House  of  Gk)wrie 
must  at  once,  after  a  calm  weighing  of  t^e  evidence,  be  dismissed 
as  beyond  the  range  of  sane  conclusions.  Those  who  formed  it 
had  to  put  one  of  the  very  last  men  in  the  world  to  accept  of  such 
a  destiny  into  the  position  of  an  unarmed  man  who,  without  any 
preparation,  was  to  render  himself  into  the  hands  of  his  armed 
adversaries,  and  cause  a  succession  of  surprises  and  acts  of  violence, 
which,  by  his  own  courage  and  dexterity,  he  would  rule  to  a  deter- 
mined and  preconcerted  plan.'  ^ 

If  there  was  a  royal  plot,  without  a  jian^  then  James  merely 
intended  to  raise  a  brawl  and  *go  it  blind.*  This,  however,  is 
almost  beyond  the  King's  habitual  and  romantic  recklessness.  We 
must  prefer  the  theory  of  a  subtiy  concerted  and  ably  conducted 
plot,  constructed  with  alternatives,  so  that,  if  one  string  breaks, 
another  will  hold  fast.  That  plan,  to  the  best  of  my  poor  powers, 
I  have  explained. 

To  drop  the  figure  of  irony,  all  this  hypothesis  is  starkly  incred- 
ible. James  was  not  a  recklessly  adventurous  character  to  go 
weaponless  with  Ruthven,  who  wore  a  sword,  and  provoke  him 
into  insolence.  If  he  had  been  ever  so  brave,  the  plot  is  of  a  com- 
plexity quite  impossible;  no  sane  man,  still  less  a  timid  man, 
could  conceive  and  execute  a  plot  at  the  mercy  of  countiess  cir- 
cumstances not  to  be  foreseen.  Suppose  the  Master  slain,  and 
Qowrie  a  free  man  in  the  street.    He  had  only  to  sound  the  tocsin, 

>  Burton,  Btitary  qf  SoaUand^  y.  336. 
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sommon  his  devoted  townsmen,  sorroond  the  house,  and  ask 
respectfully  for  explanations. 

Take,  on  the  other  hand,  the  theory  of  (Cowrie's  guilt.  Here 
tiie  motives  for  evil  will  on  either  side  may  be  briefly  stated.  Since 
the  murder  of  Bicdo  (1566)  the  Ruthvens  had  been  foes  of  the 
Crown*  (Cowrie's  grandfather  and  father  were  leaders  in  the  attack 
on  Mary  and  Biccio ;  (Cowrie's  father  insulted  Queen  Mary,  while 
caged  in  Loch  Leven  Castle,  by  amorous  advances — so  she  declares. 
In  1582  (Cowrie's  father  captured  James  and  held  him  in  degrading 
captivity.  He  escaped,  and  was  reconciled  to  his  gaoler,  who,  in 
1584,  again  conspired,  and  was  executed,  while  the  Buthven  hxids 
were  forfeited.  By  a  new  revolution  (1585-1586)  the  Buthvens 
were  reinstated.  In  July  1593  Oowrie's  mother,  by  an  artful 
unbuscade,  enabled  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  again  to  kidnap  the 
King.  In  1594  our  Gk)wrie,  then  a  lad,  joined  Bothwell  in  open 
rebellion.  He  was  pardoned^  and  in  August  1594  went  abroad, 
travelled  as  far  as  Borne,  studied  at  Padua,  and,  summoned  by  the 
party  of  the  Eirk,  came  to  England  in  March  1600.  Here  he  was 
petted  by  Elizabeth,  then  on  almost  warlike  terms  with  James. 
For  thirfy  years  every  treason  of  the  Buthvens  had  been  backed 
by  Elisabeth ;  and  Cecil,  ceaselessly  and  continuously,  had  abetted 
many  attempts  to  kidnap  James.  These  plots  were  rife  as  late  as 
April  1600.  The  object  always  was  to  secure  the  dominance  of  the 
Kirk  over  the  King,  and  Gk)wrie,  as  the  natural  noble  leader  of  the 
Kirk,  was  recalled  to  Scotland,  in  1600,  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Bruce,  the 
chief  of  the  political  preachers,  whom  James  had  mastered  in 
1596-97.  €k>wrie,  arriving,  instantly  headed  the  Opposition,  and, 
on  June  21,  1600,  successfully  resisted  the  King's  request  for  sup- 
plies, rendered  necessary  by  his  hostile  relations  with  England. 
Oowrie  then  left  the  Court,  and  about  July  20  went  to  hunt  in 
AthoU;  his  mother  (who  had  once  already  lured  James  into  a 
snare)  residing  at  his  Perth  house.  On  August  1  Gowrie  warned 
Ida  mother  of  his  return,  and  she  went  to  their  strong  castle  of 
Dirleton,  near  North  Berwick  and  the  sea,  while  Growrie  came  to 
hiB  Perth  house  on  August  3,  it  being  understood  that  he  was  to 
ride  to  Dirleton  on  August  5.  Thither  he  had  sent  on  most  of  his 
men  and  provisions.  On  August  5,  we  know,  he  went  on  a  longer 
journey. 

We  have  shown  that  a  plot  by  James  is  incredible.  There  is 
no  evidence  to  prove  a  plot  by  Gowrie,  beyond  the  whole  nature 
of  the  events,  and  the  strange  conduct  of  himself  and  his  brother. 
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But,  if  plot  he  did,  he  merely  carried  out,  in  the  interests  of  his 
English  &iends,  the  traditional  policy  of  his  grandfather,  his  father, 
his  mother,  and  his  ally,  Bothwell,  at  this  time  an  exile  in  Spain, 
maturing  a  conspiracy  in  which  he  claimed  Gk>wrie  as  one  of  his 
confederates.  While  the  King  was  a  free  man,  Gowrie  could  not 
hope  to  raise  the  discontented  barons,  and  emancipate  the  preachers 
— ^yet  more  bitterly  discontented— who  had  summoned  him  home. 
Let  the  King  vanish,  and  the  coast  was  clear ;  the  Kirk's  party, 
the  English  party,  would  triumph. 

The  inference  is  that  the  King  was  to  be  made  to  disappear, 
and  that  Gk>wrie  undertook  to  do  it.  Two  witnesses — Mr.  Cowper, 
minister  of  Perth,  and  Mr.  Bhynd,  (Cowrie's  old  tutor — averred 
that  he  was  wont  to  speak  of  the  need  of  extreme  secrecy  '  in  the 
execution  of  a  high  and  dangerous  purpose.'  Such  a  purpose  as 
the  trapping  of  the  Eling  by  a  secret  and  sudden  onfall  was  the 
mere  commonplace  of  Scottish  politics.  Cecil's  papers,  at  this  period 
and  later,  are  full  of  such  schemes,  submitted  by  Scottish  adven- 
turers. That  men  so  very  young  as  the  two  Buthvens  should  plan 
such  a  device,  romantic  and  perilous,  is  no  matter  for  marvel. 

The  plot  itself  must  be  judged  by  its  original  idea,  namely,  to 
lure  James  to  Perth,  with  only  two  or  three  servants,  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  day.  Matters  fell  out  otherwise ;  but,  had  the  King 
entered  €k>wrie  House  early,  and  scantly  attended,  he  might  have 
been  conveyed  across  Fife,  disguised,  in  the  train  of  Gk)wrie  as 
he  went  to  Dirleton.  Thence  he  might  be  conveyed  by  sea  to 
Fastcastle,  the  impregnable  eyrie  of  Gowrie's  and  Bothwell's  old 
ally,  the  reckless  intriguer,  Logan  of  Bestalrig.  The  famous 
letters  which  Scott,  Tytler,  and  Hill  Burton  regarded  as  proof  of 
that  plot,  I  have  shown,  by  comparison  of  handwritings,  to  be  all 
forged ;  but  one  of  them,  claimed  by  the  forger  as  his  model  for 
the  rest,  is,  I  think,  a  feigned  copy  of  a  genuine  original.  In  that 
letter  (of  Logan  to  Gowrie)  he  is  made  to  speak  of  their  scheme 
as  analogous  to  one  contrived  against  'a  nobleman  of  Padua,' 
where  Gowrie  had  studied.  This  remark,  in  a  postscript,  can 
hardly  have  been  invented  by  the  forger,  Sprot,  a  low  country 
attorney,  a  creature  of  Logan's.  AU  the  other  letters  are  mere 
variations  on  the  tune  set  by  this  piece. 

A  plot  of  this  kind  is,  at  least,  not  impossible,  like  the  quite 
incredible  conspiracy  attributed  to  James.  The  scheme  was  only 
one  of  scores  of  the  same  sort,  constantly  devised  at  that  time. 
The  thing  next  to  impossible  is  that  Henderson  was  left,  as  he 
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declared,  in  the  tanet,  by  Ruthven,  without  being  tutored  in  his 
ffife.  The  Bang's  party  did  not  believe  that  Henderson  here  told 
truth;  he  had  accepted  the  rdle^  they  said,  but  turned  coward. 
This  is  the  more  likely  as,  in  December  1600,  a  gentleman  named 
Robert  Oliphant,  a  retainer  of  Gowrie,  fled  from  Edinburgh,  where 
certain  revelations  blabbed  by  him  had  come  into  publicity.  He 
had  said  that,  in  Paris,  early  in  1600,  Gowrie  moved  him  to  take 
the  part  of  the  armed  man  in  the  turret;  that  he  had  'with  good 
reason  dissuaded  him;  that  the  Earl  thereon  left  him  and  dealt 
with  Henderson  in  that  matter ;  that  Henderson  undertook  it  and 
yet  fainted  * — that  is,  turned  craven.  Though  nine  years  later,  in 
England,  the  Privy  Council  acquitted  Oliphant  of  concealing 
treason,  had  he  not  escaped  from  Edinburgh  in  December  1600 
the  whole  case  might  have  been  made  clear,  for  witnesses  were 
then  at  hand. 

We  conclude  that,  as  there  certainly  was  a  Ruthven  plot,  as 
the  King  could  not  possibly  have  invented  and  carried  out  the 
affair,  and  that  as  Gowrie,  the  leader  of  the  Kirk  party,  was 
young,  romantic,  and  '  Italianate,'  he  did  plan  a  device  of  the 
regular  and  usual  kind,  but  was  frustrated,  and  fell  into  the  pit 
which  he  had  digged.  But  the  Presbyterians  would  never  believe 
that  the  young  leader  of  the  Eirk  party  attempted  what  the  leaders 
of  the  godly  had  often  done,  and  far  more  frequently  had  con- 
spired to  do,  with  the  full  approval  of  Cecil  and  Elizabeth.  The 
plot  was  an  orthodox  plot,  but,  to  this  day,  historians  of  Presby- 
terian and  Liberal  tendencies  prefer  to  believe  that  the  King  was 
the  conspirator.  The  dead  Ruthvens  were  long  lamented,  and 
even  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  mothers,  in  Perthshire,  sang  to 
their  babes,  *  Sleep  ye,  sleep  ye,  my  bonny  Earl  o'  Gowrie."  ^ 

*  The  stoiy,  with  many  new  documents,  is  discussed  at  quite  f uU  length  in 
the  author's  JRfiff  James  and  the  Gorvrie  Mystery^  Longmans,  1902. 
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BY  AGNES  AND  EGERTON  CASTLE. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  chief  guest  of  the  Lieutenant-Oovemor  this  evening  was  one 
Dr.  Chatelardy  a  French  scBocml  of  world-wide  reputation,  author  of 
'La  Psychologic  Feminine  des  Races.'  Scientist — ^he  had  b^n 
his  career  as  a  doctor,  had  specialised  in  nervous  complaints, 
narrowed  his  circle  again  to  les  nivroaes  des  femmes ;  and,  after 
establishing  a  school  of  his  own,  had  gradually  (though  scarcely 
past  the  middle  life)  retired  from  active  practice  and  confined  him- 
self to  studying,  teaching  and  writing.  The  first  volume  of  his 
'  Psychologic  '^-under  the  distinctive  heading  '  La  femme  Latine ' 
— ^had  created  a  sensation  not  only  in  the  scientific  world,  where  the 
author's  really  valuable  contributions  to  observation  and  treatment 
could  not  &dl  to  be  recognised,  but  also  among  that  self -same 
irresponsible  yet  charming  class  which  formed  the  subject-matter 
of  his  investigation.  Here,  indeed,  the  phjrsician's  light  turn  of 
wit,  the  palpitating  examples  he  cited,  with  a  discreet  use  of  asterisks, 
set  up  a  great  flutter.  Madame  la  Marquise  was  charmed  when  she 
recognised,  or  believed  to  recognise,  ceUe  chi^e  Comiesse  in  a  singularly 
eccentric  case.  Friends  hunted  for  each  other  eagerly  through  the 
delicately  veiled  pages.  Now  and  again  a  fair  whilom  patient 
would  plume  herself  upon  the  belief  that  no  other  identity  but 

her  own  could  fit  that  of  Madame  D ,  cette  exquise  sensitive. 

(M.  ChUtelard  clung  to  style  while  he  revolutionised  science.)  It  is 
no  wonder,  perhaps,  that  the  book  should  have  had  a  greater  vogue 
than  the  last  scandalous  novel.  A  second  volume,  *  L'Orientale/ 
was  in  course  of  conception.  Indeed,  it  was  the  occasion  of  that 
tour  in  the  East  which  brought  M.  Chatelard  to  India  and, 
incidentally,  imder  Sir  Arthur  Gerardine's  roof. 

Sir  Arthur  was  in  his  element.  To  condescend,  to  demonstrate, 
to  instruct,  was  to  the  Oovemor  as  the  breath  of  his  nostrils ;  he 
prided  himself  upon  the  Attic  character  of  his  French;  he  was 
justly  conscious  that,  judged  even  by  the  Parisian  standard,  the 

>  Oopyright,  1904,  by  Bgerton  Castle,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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nrbanity  of  his  manners  was  beyond  criticisnu  And  to  have  the 
opportnnity  of  displaying  to  the  intelligent  foreigner  the  splendours 
of  a  quasi-regal  position,  fiUed  to  the  utmost  capacity ;  the  working 
of  a  superior  mind  (not  unleavened  by  sparks  of  EngUsh  wit  that 
again  need,  certes,  fear  no  comparison  with  French  esprit) ;  a  cos- 
mopolitan sanmr-faire;  the  nicest  sense  of  official  dignity;  the 
brilliant  jai^gon  of  a  brother  writer ;  and  last,  but  not  least  perhaps, 
a  young  wife  of  quite  extraordinary  beauty  ...  it  would  haye 
been  difficult  to  contrive  a  situation  &aught  with  more  satisfaction ! 
The  presence  of  a  minor  personality,  such  as  that  of  Major  Bethune, 
was  no  disturbing  factor.  Apart  from  the  circumstance  that  Sir 
Arthur  was  large-minded  enough  to  appreciate  the  admiration 
even  of  the  humblest,  there  was  a  subtle  thread  of  pleasure  in  the 
thought  that  ^  poor  English's '  friend  should  see  and  marvel  at  the 
good  fortune  that  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  ^  poor  English's '  widow  ; 
while  the  littie  halo  of  pathos  and  romance  surrounding  the  memory 
of  the  fallen  hero  cast  a  reflected  light  upon  his  distinguished  suc- 
cessor, which  any  temperament  so  sympathetic  as  that  of  the  gifted 
Dr.  CMtelard  might  easily  be  made  to  feel.  A  few  well-chosen 
whispered  words  of  sentiment,  over  the  second  glass  of  claret  at 
dessert — ^and  there  would  be  a  pretty  paragraph  for  the  French- 
man's next  letter  to  the  *  Figaro.'  For  it  was  well  known  that 
the  series  of  brilliant  weekly  articles  appearing  in  that  paper, 
under  the  titie  *  Les  Impressions  d'un  Globe-trotteur,'  emanated 
from  the  traveller's  facile  pen. 

Matters  had  progressed  according  to  programme.  M.  Chatelard, 
a  pleasant  tubby  man  with  a  bald  head,  a  cropped  pointed  beard 
drawing  upon  greyness,  a  twinkling  observant  eye,  a  sparkling  readi- 
ness of  repartee,  and  an  appreciative  palate,  fell  duly  under  the 
charm  of  the  genial  Lieutenant-Governor.  The  latter  figured,  indeed, 
that  same  night  in  his  manuscript  as  the  most  amiable  representa- 
tive of  John  BuU  abroad  that  the  globe-trotteur  had  yet  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet. 

^  Almost  French,'  wrote  the  sagacious  correspondent,  '  in  charm 

of  manner,  in  quickness  of  insight — ^thorough  Anglo-Saxon,  however, 

tw  the  deepness  of  his  policy,  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  the 

linching  decision  with  which  he  watches  over  the  true  interests 

his  Old  England  in  this  land  of  her  ever-rebellious  adopted  sons. 

>ef»  Anglo-Saxony  too,  in  his  ceaseless  devotion  to  duty  and  stem 

oeptance  of  danger  and  responsibility.    But  he  has  received 

J  recompense.    These  provinces  of  his  are  a  model  for  all  other 
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colonies,  and  from  one  end  to  the  other  the  name  of  Sir  Geraidine 
is  enough  to  make,  &;c.,  Ac' 

In  very  deed  Sir  Arthur  had  never  been  more  brilliant,  more 
convincing. 

•  ••••••• 

CoSee  was  served  upon  the  terrace.  Even  the  (Governor  could 
find  no  objection  to  this  al-fresco  adjournment  upon  such  a  night. 
A  purple-blue  sky  throbbed  with  stars.  Upon  the  one  side  the 
lights  of  the  town  gleamed,  red  and  orange,  far  below,  and  its  myriad 
night  clamour  seemed  to  emphasise  the  apartness  of  the  uplifted 
palace;  upon  the  other  stretched  the  great  flat,  fertile,  empty  lands, 
still  half -flooded,  gleaming  in  the  moonlight,  widely  still  save  for 
the  occasional  far-ofl  cry  of  some  prowling  savage  animal. 

i^trange  situation  I  (wrote  H.  CMtelard,  in  his  well-known  asseriiye  rhetoric). 
Nous  6tion8  U,  61ey6s  an-dessus  de  la  plaine,  dans  cet  antique  palais  conyerti  en 
residence  modeme,  mais  tout  impr6gn6  des  souyenirs  de  rOrientalisme  le  plus 
prononc6.  A  nos  pieds  grouiUait  la  yille  Indoue,  intouchable,  inchangeable,  teUe 
qu'elle  ayait  6t6  ayant  que  le  pied  dn  mattre  stranger  y  eut  p6n6tr6.  Appuyd 
contre  la  balustrade,  de  la  terrasse  je  laissais  plonger  mon  regard  &  trayers  les 
t^n^bres  jusque  dans  la  yall6e  oii  luisaient,  myst6rieuses,  innombiables,  les 
lumi&res  de  la  cit6  et  me  disais  en  moi-mdme :  Nous  yoici  done,  petit  oomit6  de 
la  race  conqu^rante  qui  n'a  pourtant  pas  conquis ;  de  la  ciyilisation  Europ^enne 
la  plus  6clair6e  qui  n*a  rien  su  changer  dans  le  fonds  des  choses  14-bas !  Qui,  14- 
bas,  rorient  ya  toujours  son  chemin  sinistre  et  secret,  inyiolable  par  I'dtranger  ; 
et  toujours  il  en  sera  ainsi ;  toujours  ces  deux  races,  destinies  ik  dtre  conjointes  sans 
dtre  unies,  trayerseront  les  slides  comme  deux  courants  puissants  qui  cheminent 
c6te  ik  cdte  sans  jamais  m61anger  leurs  ondes  I 

While  Sir  Arthur  and  his  guest  exchanged  the  treasures  of  their 
minds  with  mutual  satisfaction,  Bethune  sought  to  isolate  Miss 
Cuningham,  imder  the  pretext  of  showing  her  from  a  particular 
comer  of  the  terrace  the  tents  of  a  new  Engineer  camp.  Baby  was 
nothing  loth.  Her  innocent  cherub  face  looked  confidingly  forth 
upon  him.    Her  light  hair  was  spangled  by  the  moon  rays. 

*  Well  ? '  said  he,  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  ear-shot. 
The  spangled  mop  began  to  fly. 

'Nouse!' 

He  drew  his  brows  together :  *  Did  you  try  ? ' 

*  Did  I  try!  Of  course,  at  once — ^yesterday.  Did  I  not  promise  ?' 
The  girl  was  reproachful.  *  She  forbade  me  ever  to  speak  of  it 
again.' 

Raymond  Bethune  folded  his  arms,  leaned  them  upon  the 
balustrade  and  turned  a  set  profile  towards  the  low  hanging  moon. 

*  Then  I  must  try  again/  he  said,  after  a  pause. 
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Aspasia  wished  him  to  suoceed ;  but  something  relentless  in  his 
looks  filled  her  with  a  sort  of  fear  of  him,  of  pity  for  her  amit.  He 
seemed  as  indifferent  to  human  emotion,  as  inmiutable,  she  thought, 
as  one  of  the  stone  gods  that,  cross-legged  and  long-eyed,  in  im- 
fathomable  inner  self-satisfaction,  had  gazed  forth  from  their 
niches  in  the  temple  walls  below  for  unknown  centuries  upon  the 
passing  mortal  throng. 

Suddenly  he  turned  and  left  her.  Sir  Arthur  was  now  pacing 
the  terrace  with  the  g^obe-tiotter,  lucidly  laying  down  the  law  of 
India,  as  interpreted  by  his  own  sagacity,  his  smouldering  cigar 
making  ruby  circles  in  the  night  with  every  wave  of  an  authorita- 
tive htmd. 

The  second  secretary,  Mr.  Simpson  to  wit,  was  sitting  by  Lady 
Geraidine's  side,  effusively  receiving  each  indifferent  phrase  that 
dropped  from  her  lips.  As  Major  Bethune  advanced  towards 
them  the  young  civilian  rose  and  drew  away,  with  a  crab-like  move- 
ment, in  the  direction  of  the  abandoned  Baby. 

Lady  Qerardine  clasped  her  hands  together  on  her  knees ;  the 
contraction  of  her  heart,  at  this  man's  approach,  painted  her  &ce 
ashen  even  in  the  pallid  light.  He  took  a  seat— not  Mr.  Simpson's 
lowly  stool,  but  one  that  placed  him  on  a  level  with  her ;  and  then 
there  came  a  little  pause  between  them  like  the  tension  of  the 
elements  before  the  break  of  the  storm.  She  had  successfully 
avoided  him  the  whole  evening;  but  now  she  felt  that  further 
evasion  was  useless ;  and  she  waited,  collecting  her  forces  for  the 
final  resistance. 

He  went  straight  to  the  point : 

*  I  hope  you  have  reconsidered  yesterday's  decision.  Perhaps 
you  do  not  understand  that  this  is  a  question  of  duty  with  me,  of 
conscience.' 

He  was  trying  to  speak  gently. 

*  You  have  no  responsibility  in  the  matter,'  she  answered. 

*  I  cannot  accept  that  point  of  view/  he  said,  flashing  into  icy 
anger. 

She  did  not  reply  in  words,  but  rose  with  a  swift  haughty  move- 
ment, unmistakably  showing  her  resolve  of  closing  the  discussion 
once  and  for  ever. '  But  in  an  instant  he  was  before  her,  barring 
her  way. 

*  Major  Bethune,'  she  exclaimed,  *  this  is  persecution ! ' 

The  blood  rushed  to  her  cheeks,  her  eyes  flashed.  For  an 
instaiit  she  was  roused  to  superlative  beauty.    Stronger  became 
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his  conviction  that  keie  must  be  more  than  mere  heartless  caprice. 
Something  of  her  emotion  gaiQed  him. 

*  If  you  would  only  give  me  a  reason ! '  he  cried. 

^  It  is  impossible/  she  answered  quickly.  ^  Is  it  a  thing  to  be 
asked  for  so  easily,  this  raking  up  of  the  past  ?  The  past !  is  it 
not  dead  ?  My  God — ^it  is  dead !  What  if  I  for  one  will  keep 
it  so?' 

^That  is  no  reason/  he  said  cuttingly;  Mt  is  hardly  an  ex- 
cuse.' 

She  passed  by  him  with  long  swift  steps  and  a  rush  of  silken 
draperies.  And  thus,  once  more  baffled,  Baby  found  him,  stonily 
reflecting.    She  stopped,  promptly  discarding  her  meek  admirer. 

*  No  success  ?  *  ^ 

*  No  success.' 

*  You  had  better  give  it  up,'  said  Aspasia. 

*  I  was  never  more  determined  not  to  give  it  up.' 

Baby  looked  exceedingly  sympathetic,  flufiy  and  engaging: 
something  like  a  sweet  little  night-owl,  with  her  round  wide  eyes 
and  her  pursed-up  mouth.  He  suddenly  caught  one  of  her  hands 
and  held  its  soft  palm  closely  between  his  own  lean  ones : 

*  Miss  Cuoingham,'  he  said  in  an  urgent  whisper,  *  I  know  you 
can  help  me.' 

She  stared  at  him.  Tt  would  almost  seem  as  if  this  strange 
being  could  read  her  vacillating  thought.  He  saw  her  hesitate  and 
bent  to  look  into  her  eyes,  while  the  pressure  of  his  hand  grew 
closer. 

*  And  if  you  can  help  me,  you  must.    Remember  your  promise.' 

*  Well,  then,'  the  girl  became  suddenly  breathless,  as  if  she  had 
been  nmning.  She  looked  round  over  her  shoulder :  '  I  know  it's 
beastly  mean  of  me,  but-,  there — you  have  only  to  make  Dnde 
Arthur  take  it  up.  .  .  .' 

*  Ah ! '  The  teeth  shone  out  in  his  dark  face.  *  I  understand. 
Thank  you.' 

But  Baby  was  already  gone.  With  crimson  cheeks  and  a  deep 
sense  of  guilt,  she  was  running  hastily  away  from  the  starry  terrace 
and  the  great  mysterious,  jewelled  Indian  night,  into  the  lighted 
drawing-room.  Here  Lady  Gerardine  was  quietly  seated  alone  by 
a  green-shaded  lamp,  reading  her  favourite  Thoreau.  She  looked 
up  and  smiled  at  Aspasia's  flurried  entrance,  marked  the  quivering, 
flushed  face. 

*  My  dear,' she  exclaimed,  with  a  vague  amused  laugh,  *  what  has 
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happened?  Don't  tell  me  that  yon  have  had  to  box  Qeoige 
Mniraj's  ears  again  t ' 

Geoige  Mnnay  was  Sii  Aithni^s  first  secretary,  a  young  gentle- 
man with  a  weakness  for  the  fair  sex,  whose  manners  and  morals 
had  (in  spite  of  M.  Chatelard's  theories  of  Western  immunity)  been 
oonsiderably  affected  by  the  lax  atmosphere  of  India.  Aspasia  had 
found  it  necessary,  more  than  once,  to  put  him  in  his  place ;  and 
on  the  last  occasion  had  confided  to  her  aunt,  with  a  noisy  sigh, 
that  if  the  Leschetizky  method  was  to  fail  in  the  glorious  musical 
results  for  which  she  had  once  fondly  hoped,  it  had  at  least 
had  the  advantage  of  singularly  strengthening  the  muscles  of  her 
arm. 

She  now  stretched  out  her  fingers,  and,  half  unconsciously 
sketched  a  buffet  in  the  air ;  then  she  shook  her  head : 

*  Oh,  no,  indeed !  He  has  not  looked  the  same  side  of  the  room 
as  me  since  Saturday.' 

*  Poor  man,  I  am  not  surprised  t ' 

*  Serve  him  right ! '  said  Aspasia,  indefinite  but  vindictive. 
'  It  is  not  Mr.  Simpson,  surely  ?  ' 

*'  Simpson  ? '  echoed  the  girl,  with  supreme  contempt,  *'  that 
little  worm ! ' 

^  Who  is  it,  then  ?    For  something,  or  someone,  has  upset  you.' 

^  Oh,  I  don't  know !  It's  Major  Bethune,  I  think.  I  don't 
believe  he's  canny.    He  has  got  such  queer  eyes.' 

Then,  tl^mlnng  she  saw  her  aunt  shudder,  she  gave  her  a  remorse- 
ful hug  and  flew  to  the  piano  to  plunge  into  melodious  fireworks. 

'With  a  sigh  as  of  one  oppressed.  Lady  G^erardine  took  up  her 
book  again  and  endeavoured  to  absorb  herself.  For  years  she  had 
successfully  cultivated  the  faculty  of  leading  her  mind  into  peaceful 
places ;  but  to-night  there  was  no  wandering  forth  with  Thoreau's 
pure  ghost  into  the  whispering  green  woods  he  loved.  Stormy 
echoes  from  the  past  were  in  her  ears ;  relentless  hands  were  forcing 
her  back  into  tiie  arid  spaces  where  dwelt  the  abomination  of 
desolation.  Everything  seemed  to  conspire  against  her,  even 
Aspasia's  music. 

The  girl's  fingers  had  slid  into  a  prelude  of  Chopin,  and  the 
familiar  notes  which  she  had  been  w<mt  to  reel  off  with  the  most 
perfect  and  heartless  technique  were  now  sighing— nay,  wailing — 
under  her  touch. 

*  Stop  t '  exdaimed  Lady  Gerardine,  suddenly  springing  to  her 
feet.    *0h  Baby,  even  yout    What  has  come  into  your  music 
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to-night  ?    You  have  betrayed  me ! '  she  said,  and  bursting  into 
tears,  hurried  from  the  room. 

The  girl's  hands  dropped  in  consternation  from  the  keys.  Never 
had  she  heard  before  to-day  that  ring  in  her  aunt's  voice,  that  cry 
of  the  soul.  She  did  not  dare  follow  the  flying  figure.  ^  You  haive 
betrayed  mel^  .  .  .  Little,  indeed,  could  the  poor  soul  guess  how 
completely  she  had  been  betrayed. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Db.  GhAtelabd  expressed  his  desire  to  accompany  the  officer  of 
Guides  upon  his  homeward  walk.  It  was  part  of  his  prognunme 
to  study  the  lesser  as  well  as  the  great.  And,  having  to  his  satis- 
faction completed  his  psychological  analysis  of  a  ruler  in  chief,  h& 
told  himself  that  half  a  page  or  so  consecrated  to  one  of  the  pawns 
in  the  great  chess  game  of  empire  would  not  be  without  enter- 
tainment to  his  readers — especially  as  in  the  lean  taciturn  Scotsman 
he  believed  to  have  lighted  on  the  type  le  plus  net  of  the  '  Anglo- 
Saxon  '  soldier. 

With  this  idea  in  view  he  had  watched  his  subject  with  the 
keenness  of  the  collector  already  some  time  before  his  departure, 
and  had  been  interested  in  a  little  scene  between  host  and  guest. 
With  a  purposeful  yet  respectful  stride,  Bethune  had  approached 
the  (Governor  and  addressed  him  in  an  undertone.  Sir  Arthur  had 
listened  and  responded  with  urbanity  and  condescension.  Where- 
upon the  officer  had  bowed  in  what  seemed  grateful  acknowledge- 
ment; and,  as  he  had  turned  away,  the  astute  Frenchman  had 
thought  to  read  upon  his  countenance,  saturnine  as  it  was,  a  certain 
unmistakable  satisfaction. 

Therefore,  when  they  started  on  their  way  down  to  the  town, 
the  traveller  could  tUnk  of  no  better  topic  for  opening  the 
conversation  witii  his  dissimilar  companion  than  praise  of  the  official 
who  had  evidently  just  granted  him  some  important  request. 

*  A  charming  personality,  our  host,  is  he  not  1 ' 

*  No  doubt.' 

Bethune's  tone  was  discouraging— but  these  diables  d^ Anglo- 
Saxons  (as  M.  Chatelard  knew)  wanted  drawing  out.  So,  un- 
dauntedly genial,  he  pursued : 

'  And  one  of  your  great  politicians,  Jiein  ?  The  square  man  in 
the  square  place,  as  you  say.' 
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This  being  a  meie  statement,  Bethnne  did  not  feel  called  upon 
to  reply ;  and  M.  Ch&telaid,  amazed  at  a  silence  which  he,  with 
subtlety,  inteipreted  as  hostile,  was  fain  to  exclaim : 

'  Is  it  possible  you  do  not  think  so  ?  ' 

'  I  do  not  feel  myself  competent  to  judge,'  said  Raymond 
Bethune. 

*  My  faith,'  thought  the  other,  ^  we  do  not  make  great  progress 
at  this  rate.  Let  us  try  something  more  intimate.  At  least,  my 
young  friend,'  he  went  on  aloud,  '  you  have,  I  trust,  yourself  no 
cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his  Excellency.  Some  little  demand 
you  made  of  him  to-night,  did  you  not !  Some  matter  concerning 
career,  advancement  1 ' 

*My  career,  my  advancement,  are  quite  independent  of  Sir 
Arthur  Gerardine's  influence.' 

M.  Chatelard  pondered;  was  there  not  certainly  something 
more  than  British  reserve  in  the  ahnost  resentful  tone — some  deep- 
lying  grudge  that  it  would  be  piquant  to  find  out  ? 

'  Why,  then,'  he  cried,  with  much  artful  artlessness  of  candour. 
•  Why,  see  how  one  can  deceive  oneself !  Just  now  I  would  have 
sworn,  from  your  attitude,  despite  your  national  phlegm,  that  you 
had  solicited  and  been  granted  some  personal  favour.' 

*  A  personal  favour,  yes.    Nothing  connected  with  my  service.' 

*  A  personal  favour,  hein  ? ' 

*  If  indeed  you  would  reckon  it  a  favour — ^a  mere  act  of  justice 
I  i^ard  it.' 

*  Indeed,  my  dear  sir,  an  act  of  justice  ? ' 

*  The  whole  affair  is  one  that  could  not  interest  you,  M.  Chate- 
laid.' 

*  My  dear  young  man,  all  interests  me.  It  is  my  trade  to  be 
interested — alwajrs.' 

They  had  reached  the  end  of  the  palace  grounds ;  and,  by  the 
lights  of  the  flaring  booths  that  were  plastered  against  the  walls, 
Bethune  halted  a  second  to  survey  the  shrewd,  kindly,  expressive 
coimtenance,  quivering  with  eager  curiosity,  at  his  shoulder. 

His  own  features  relaxed  with  that  twinkle  of  the  eyes  which 
*-"*&  his  usual  approach  to  a  display  of  amusement.  After  all,  why 
>uld  he  not  gratify  this  note-taking  traveller  with  his  tale  ?  There 
s  no  mystery  about  it ;  and  a  plain  statement  of  the  situation 
;ht  serve  to  put  in  order  his  own  ideas  which  had  been  troubled 
Lady  Greiardine's  unreasonable  and  unexpected  attitude. 
'  My  business  with  Sir  Arthur  to-night  is  soon  told '    He 
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broke  off  abraptly.  ^  Tou  are,  I  understand,  a  eedulouB  obsenrer : 
did  70U  happen  to  take  any  note  of  her  Excellency  the  Qover- 
nor'fl  wife  ? ' 

'  Did  I  take  any  note  of '  the  sentence  escaped  H.  Chate- 

lard  in  a  breathless  way — ^as  if  the  words  had  been  Imocked  out  of 
him — ^and  ended  in  a  little  squeak.  He  drew  back  one  step  and 
contemplated  the  younger  man  in  silence  for  a  perceptible  moment. 
'  Did  I  notice  her  Excellency  ?  '  he  repeated  then,  in  elaborately 
natural  tones.  '  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  it  would  mean  having  no 
eyes  not  to  notice  her — one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  it  has  ever 
been  my  good  fortune  to  see !  In  fact,  to-night,  stall  under  the 
influence  of  the  look  in  her  eyes,  I  should  say,  my  friend,  the  most 
beautiful !    Lucky  dog  (as  you  say)  your  €U)vemor ! ' 

Bethune  threw  away  the  match  with  which  he  had  been  lighting 
his  cigar  and  blew  a  contemptuous  puff. 

'  Before  she  married  Sir  Arthur,'  said  he,  '  she  was  the  wife  of  a 
comrade  of  mine.  It  is  my  desire,  it  is  my  intention,  to  write  the 
life  of  that  comrade.  I  require  the  co-operation  of  Lady  Gerardine. 
She  refused  it  to  me.    I  went  to  Sir  Arthur.' 

*  You  went  to  Sir  Arthtir,'  repeated  the  Frenchman,  in  tones  of 
one  almost  stunned  with  amazement. 

'  Tes,'  answered  the  officer,  gravely.  '  To  make  her  accede  to 
my  request.' 

*  And  he ' 

'  Oh,  he  has  promised  to  see  that  she  does  so  at  once.' 
For  a  while  M.  Chatelard  was  fain  to  proceed  in  silence,  words 
failing  him  before  so  extraordinary  a  situation.    As  he  went  he 
regarded  the  Englishman  with  ever-increasing  respect,  admiration, 
not  to  say  enthusiasm. 

*  Vailk  qui  est  raide  .  .  .  vaUd  qui  est  fort  / '  he  was  saying  to 
himself.  *  Was  I  not  right  to  tell  myself  that  there  was  something 
truly  remarkable  about  this  young  man  ?  What  a  drama  !  What 
could  not  our  Balzac  have  made  of  it !  The  well-conserved— but 
elderly,  yes,  elderly  husband ;  the  yoimg,  lovely,  bored  wife — ah,  but 
she  bores  herself,  the  young  wife  !  And  then  this  young,  handsome, 
sinister  officer  who  has  known  her  before,  loved  her  it  is  dear  from 
thefirst — ^the  wife  of  his  comrade  !  He  comes  to  her  with  a  plan  .  •  • 
a  plan  of  .an  astuteness  to  deceive  an  angel.  But  the  woman  who 
loves  is  never  deceived.  Because  she  loves  him,  she  reads  his  heart 
Virtuous,  she  refuses.  .  .  .  They  are  both  young,  she  knows  her 
weakness.  She  bores  herself,  yes,  she  bores  herself,  but  she  refuses. 
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And  he,  what  does  he  do,  the  young,  silent,  determined  adorer  t 
My  faith,  it  is  the  simpUeity  of  genius  :  he  goes  to  the  old  husband, 
tiiat  the  old  husband  may  order  her  to  yield  to  his  scheme.  And 
the  husband^-and  this  is  the  strangest  part  of  it  all— what  does 
he  say  ?  Oh,  it  is  simple,  simple  in  the  extreme.  He  promises  to 
do  so  at  once.  What  a  story !  And  my  friend  here,  under  the 
starlight,  qualifies  it  in  three  words  :  **  No  favour — ^justice.'*  It 
is  of  a  cyniciBm !  Tet  yonder  he  stands,  as  grave  and  cold  as  a 
judge.  Poor  Sir  Oeiardine.  But  here  is  a  young  man  who  will 
make  his  way — ^and,  for  the  psychologist,  what  a  study  ! ' 

'  My  faith,'  said  he  aloud,  *  but  you  have  courage,  sir.' 

•Courage?' 

^  Ah,  you  thought  I  did  not  notice  Lady  Gferardine  !  I  will  tell 
yon  something — as  one  man  to  another— she  is  one  who  will  not 
make  her  lover's  task  easy  to  him,  nor  amusing,  hey !  With  her 
it  will  be  all  or  nothing  :  the  grand  passion.  Ah,  my  gallant  friend, 
beUeve  the  word  of  one  who  has  had  experience  in  these  matters ! 
Avoid  the  grand  passion,  for  it's  what  makes  cinders  of  our  man- 
hood.' 

It  was  Bethune's  turn  to  halt  amazed. 

•  I  beg  your  pardon,'  he  exclaimed.  ^  But  are  you  warning  me 
against  falling  in  love  with  Lady  Gerardine  ? '  Then,  overcome 
with  the  humour  of  the  idea,  he  threw  back  his  head  and  gave  vent 
to  his  short  laugh. 

In  this  laugh,  however,  M.  Chatelard's  acumen  was  pleased  to 
discover  a  concentrated  bitterness ;  in  the  touch  upon  his  arm,  a 
menace  to  the  interferer. 

•  Nay,  heaven  forfend ! '  he  cried,  dropping  the  personal  tone 
with  a  hasty  return  to  natural  good-breeding.  '  It  only  struck 
me,  sir,  that  your  programme  was  a  little  dangerous.  And  for  one 
like  miyself ,  who  has  made  a  study  of  women.  Lady  Gerardine  is 
a  type — a  type  rare,  fortunately,  perhaps,  for  the  peace  of  the  world, 
bat,  heavens,  of  what  palpitating  allurement  when  one  does  come 
acroes  it ! ' 

•  A  type  of  a  very  selfish  woman,'  said  Bethune,  shortly.  And 
thia  time  the  physician  was  not  far  wrong  in  noting  bitterness  in 
his  tone.  '  As  cold  as  a  stone,  I  should  say,  and  as  self -centred  as 
a  cat.' 

•  Self-centred,  I  grant  you.  But  cold  ? '  screamed  the  Frenchman. 

•  As  cold  at  heart  as  she  is  white  in  face,'  said  Harry  English's 
eomiade. 

18—2 
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'White?  so  is  the  flame  at  its  intensest!  Cold  ?  With  that 
glow  in  her  haii  ?  With  that  look  in  the  e7es — ^those  Ups  1  Touch 
that  coldness  and  70a  will  bom  to  the  bone.  Ah,  it  is  not  the  old 
husband  that  will  feel  that  fire  !  But  the  fiie  is  there,  all  the  fiercer 
for  being  concentrated.  Ah,  when  she  lets  herself  go,  her  Ezcel- 
lenc7,  it  will  be  terrible — ^it  will  be  grand !  There  are  conflagra- 
tions which  make  the  very  skies  grow  red.' 

'  My  way  branches  off,  here,'  interrupted  Bethune,  drily,  '  and 
yonder  are  the  lights  of  your  hotel.    Good-night.' 

He  shook  hands  loosely  and  was  gone  before  the  globe-trotter, 
interrupted  in  full  eloquence,  had  had  time  to  lay  hold  of  his  formal 
French  manner  for  the  farewell  ceremony. 

'I  have  pressed  him  a  little  too  closely,'  he  thought,  as  he  stood 
watching  the  soldierly  figure  swing  away  from  light  to  darkness, 
down  the  narrow  street  dotted  with  gaudy  booths.  '  He  is  already 
on  the  fatal  slope.  ...  I  must  not  let  the  end  of  this  drama  escape 
me.' 

Raymond  Bethune,  as  he  strode  along,  laughed  to  himself  at 
'  the  French  Johnny's '  nonsense.  Nevertheless  a  phrase  or  two 
seemed  to  circle  in  his  mind  round  the  baffling  image  of  his  friend's 
widow  like  a  flight  of  birds  round  the  head  of  a  sphinx :  *  White  ? 
so  is  the  flame  at  its  intensest.  Cold  ?  Touch  that  coldness  and 
be  burned  to  the  bone  .  .  .' 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  waUs  of  Lady  Oerardine's  room  glowed  like  the  page  of  an  old 
missal,  with  carmine  and  cobalt  blue,  with  beetle-wing  purples  and 
greens.  It  was  a  columned  and  arched  apartment  in  the  wing  of  the 
modermsed  palace  which  yet  remained  as  the  last  dusky  prince  had 
left  it.  Here  Sir  Arthur's  improving  hand  had  been  so  far  stayed. 
Lady  Gtorardine  sat  in  silence  while  the  ayah  brushed  her  hair. 
Though  no  word  had  passed  between  them,  the  womian,  inartica- 
lately,  as  a  dog  may,  felt  that  her  mistress's  heart  was  troubled. 
And,  while  her  dark  fingers  moved  among  the  gleaming  strands, 
they  trembled  a  little  with  a  vague  anxiety.  Jani  had  been  Rosa- 
mond's first  and  only  nurse.  It  was  to  the  fakithful  breast  that 
had  practically  given  her  life  that  the  young  widow  had  clung  in 
the  hour  of  bereavement.  This  creature,  who  could  not  reason  but 
only  feel,  had  been  then  the  sole  presence  she  could  endure.    To  the 
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house  of  altered  fortunes,  from  comparatiye  poverty  into  the  ahnost 
queenly  state  of  Lady  Gferardine,  tiie  woman  had  accompanied  her 
mistress,  rejoicing;  bringing  with  her  the  same  atmosphere  of 
unreasoning,  ahnost  animal  devotion. 

How  much  did  she  understand,  this  secret,  dark-minded,  dark- 
faced  old  Hindoo  ?  More,  perhaps,  about  her  white  child  than  Rosa- 
mond knew  herself !  But  her  theories  of  what  was  good  for  her  mis- 
tress had  not  changed  since  the  days  when  she  had  ministered  to 
her  with  gaudy  toys,  scraps  of  gilt  paper,  and  luscious  Lidian  sweets. 


Sir  Arthur's  step,  the  resonant  step  of  the  master,  rang  on  the 
marble  without.  The  ayah  imperturbably  continued  to  wield  her 
brush.  The  faint  tension  that  came  over  Lady  Grerardine's  figure 
was  familiar  to  her,  but  evoked  no  sympathy ;  children  and  women 
know  not  what  is  their  real  good,  in  the  Hindoo's  opinion ;  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  was  a  great  and  good  lord,  and  her  Ladydiip's 
jewels  were  even  nobler  than  the  Ranee's. 

*  Tired,  Rosamond  ? '  cried  Sir  Arthur  breezily.  '  I  was  sorry, 
my  dear,  that  you  could  not  wait  to  bid  good-night  to  our  guests. 
But  I  made  it  all  right ;  I  made  it  all  right.  Another  time,  love, 
you  will  consxdt  me,  before  retiring.  Governor's  wife,  you  know 
.  .  .  nobksse  oblige^  eh  ?  Well,  well,  let  it  pass !  My  dear  child, 
the  garden  window  open  upon  you,  at  this  hour !  We  shall  have 
you  down  with  fever  as  sure  as  fate.'  He  clucked  disapprovingly. 
*  WVl  you  never  learn  sense  ? ' 

Rosamond  stood  up. 

'  Pull  the  bUnds,  Jani.' 

She  came  forward  into  the  centre  of  the  room,  so  strange  a 
presence,  with  the  long  yellow  tresses,  the  white  skin,  the  tall  pro- 
portions of  her  northern  womanhood,  in  this  haunt  of  oriental 
splendour,  still  peopled,  one  would  think,  with  the  small  ghosts  ci 
l^gone  brown  beauties. 

Through  the  door  left  open  by  Sir  Arthur  the  sound  of  the 
fountain  playing  in  the  great  inner  baths  fell  soothingly  on  the  ear. 
A  breeze  gently  swayed  the  scented  matting  blinds  to  and  fro  and 
brought  in  gusts  of  Eastern  airs  to  their  nostrils,  spiced,  heavy, 
dreamy.  From  below,  where  lay  the  town,  rose  rumours  of  revel— 
the  poignant  twang  of  the  ghitem,  the  plaint  of  the  reed,  the  dry 
sob  of  the  tom-tom.  The  whole  atmosphere  within  and  without 
was  an  appeal  to  the  emotions,  to  the  senses ;  the  very  touch  of  tiie 
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night  wind  a  velTet-soft  cazess.  A  ni^t,  soiely,  when  but  to  be 
alive  was  in  itself  a  boon ;  when  to  be  young  and  beautiful  ahooid 
mean  J07.  The  appeal  of  it  clamoured  to  Rosamond  Gleracdine's 
donnant  soul,  troubled  this  day  to  the  coie  of  its  self-imposed 
slumber  by  the  insistent  voices  of  the  past.  She  turned  cold  ?nth 
a  stony  prescience  of  evil.  If  she  might  not  sleep  through  life, 
tiien  must  she  wish  herself  dead. 

*  I  am  very  tired/  she  said  to  her  husband,  with  a  note  of  uncon- 
scious pleading  in  her  voice.  '  I  am  going  to  bed;  excuse  me  to  all 
our  guests.' 

'  Oh,  every  one  has  gone  ! '  said  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 

He  threw  himself  luxuriously  upon  the  settee  and  stretched  his 
arms  over  the  piled  cushions  with  the  gesture  of  the  man  at  home 
in  his  wife's  room. 

*  Sit  here,  dear.' 

She  took  place  beside  him.  He  lifted  a  coil  of  her  hair  and 
played  with  it  admiringly.  The  ayah  drew  back  into  the  arc&ed 
recess  of  the  window  and  stood  immobile,  the  silver  brush  gleaming 
in  her  dark  hand. 

^  Bethune  tells  me,  Rosamond,'  said  Sir  Arthur,  rolling  the  soft 
hair  round  his  finger,  '  that  he  wants  you  to  help  him  wil^  a  life  of 
poor  English.'  Rosamond  looked  at  her  husband,  the  Ught  of 
pleading  in  her  eyes  died  down  into  dull  misery.  ^  I  understand, 
dear,  that  you  have  made  some  objection ;  but,  a&  I  have  said  to 
him,  it  is  our  duty,  my  dear  Rosamond,  our  duty,  to  see  that  the 
memory  of  the  poor  fellow  should  get  proper  recognition.  A  very 
distinguished  young  soldier,'  said  Sir  Arthur,  with  benevolence, 
'  it  would  certainly  ill-become  me  to  put  any  difficulty  in  the  way. 
So  I  have  promised ' 

She  started  away  from  him  with  an  involuntary  movement; 
the  twist  of  hair  in  Sir  Arthur's  fingers  plucked  her  back.  She  gave 
a  cry: 

*  Oh,  you  have  hurt  me  ! ' 

He  was  full  of  solicitous  apology ;  kissed  her  hand,  patted  her 
head.  But  she,  still  drawing  from  him,  gazed  at  him  with  the  eyes 
of  a  womian  in  fever. 

'  Tou  have  hurt  me,'  she  repeated,  in  a  whisper. 

^  Of  course,'  proceeded  her  lord  and  master,  with  fresh  gostOi 
'  I  can  quite  understand,  dear,  that  you  should  shrink  a  little  from 
the  business.  It  would  naturally  be  a  slightly  painful  one.  Your 
social  duties  occupy  you  a  good  deal,  and ^  he  tenderly  pulled 
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hex  ear,  ^  70U  liaye  not  much  inclination  for  literary  labour,  have 
7011 1  Therefore,  my  love,  overworked  as  I  am,  I  have  resolved 
to  take  the  matter  into  my  own  hands.  In  fact,  I  have  actually 
promised  Major  Bethune  that  I  will  be  responsible  for  the  task.' 

*  You !  * 

Her  pale  lips  laughed  silently. 

'  Tes,  I  myself.'  He  rubbed  his  hands  and  nodded.  '  I  shall 
make  the  time,  my  love.' 

'  Tou  ? '  she  repeated,  and  rose  stiffly  to  her  feet.    ^  No.' 

*  My  dear  Rosamond  ! ' 

It  had  come  upon  her,  after  all.  Here  would  no  refusal  serve 
her  any  more,  no  strength  of  determination,  no  piteousness  of 
pleading.  Before  this  smiling  self-confidence  of  will  what  resist- 
ance could  avail  ?    It  is  the  relentless  trickle  that  wears  the  stone. 

^  No  hands  but  mine,  at  least.    No  eyes  but  mine ! ' 

'MydearchikL!' 

*  One  would  have  thought  that  my  wkhes  would  be  paramount 
in  the  matter ;  but  you  drive  me,  all  of  you.    Have  your  way.' 

*  Tou  amaze  me — ^this  is  childish,  unreasonable ! ' 
She  stared  vacantly  before  her. 

'  Ejsmet ! '  she  said.    '  It  is  fate— I  will  do  it.' 

*  I  have  never  heard  such  nonsense  in  my  hfe.' 

*  But  at  least,'  her  eyes  shot  flame  upon  him,  '  let  no  one  talk 
of  laying  a  hand  upon  these  things.  Good  Ood,  they,  at  least,  are 
mine! ' 

Sir  Arthur  rose  also,  too  bewildered  still  to  be  able  to  grasp  the 
full  measure  of  the  offence. 

^Tou  are  certainly  very  strange  to-night,  Rosamond,'  he 
exdaimed  with  testy  amdousness.  '  Not  yourself  at  all.  I  feel 
ocmvinced  you  have  a  touch  of  fever.' 

He  stzetched  out  his  fingers  for  her  pulse.  Quickly  she  evaded 
his  touch. 

^  Write  to  that  man,'  she  said,  enunciating  her  words  with 
painful  distinctoess,  *  tell  him  that  he  has  gained  his  point.' 

Ignoring  the  unbecoming  and  extraordinary  situation  of  having 
a  command  issued  to  himself  in  such  imperious  tones  from  his  wife's 
lips^  Sir  Arthur  moved  in  high  dudgeon  towards  the  door. 

*  I  inaiflt  upon  your  taking  an  effervescing  draught  at  once.  And 
to^mosrow  I  shall  certainly  call  in  Saunders  to  see  you.  Jani,  your 
misliees  must  go  to  bed.' 

The  door  fell  back.    Rosamond  sank  down  once  mcnre  on  the 
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settee  and  sat,  with  her  elbows  on  her  knees,  her  chin  on  her  clasped 
hands,  staring  at  the  marble  floor,  long,  long  into  the  night,  while 
Jani  waited  and  never  even  moved  a  finger. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

If  sleep  came  at  all  to  Rosamond  that  night,  it  came  with  no 
refreshment  of  forgetfolness,  but  rather  with  an  increase  of  inner 
struggle.  Hour  merged  into  hour  until  even  the  noisy  Indian 
town  fell  into  some  kind  of  silence ;  but  the  voices  in  her  troubled 
soul  ceased  not  their  clamour. 

Why  should  she  be  made  to  do  this  thing,  she  who  had  asked 
so  little  of  life;  who  had,  indeed,  deliberately  fashioned  life  for 
herself  so  that  it  should  give  her  but  one  boon — quietude  ?  Her 
pulses  throbbed  as  if  with  that  fever  which  the  solicitous  husband 
had  prognosticated.    How  dared  they  ? 

Then,  reason  took  the  cold  grey  eye,  the  cold  reproachful  tone 
of  Major  Bethune,  to  ask  her,  Had  she  the  right  to  refuse  !  And 
fate  seemed  to  assume  the  kindly  handsome  smiling  countenance 
of  Sir  Arthur,  to  assure  her  that  it  must  be.  Who  knew  as  well  as 
she  that  it  was  vain  to  struggle  against  any  fiat  of  his  ?  And  then, 
once  more,  every  fibre  of  her  being,  every  energy  of  her  soul,  started 
in  revolt. 

The  tom-tom  beat  below  in  the  town  a  mocking  refrain  to  her 
anguish.  And,  without  the  walls,  the  pariah  dogs  howled  and 
fought,  snarling,  and  wrangled,  growling.  She  sUd  into  snatches 
of  horrid  slumber,  in  which  the  contending  elements  in  her  soul 
seemed  to  take  tangible  form.  But  with  the  dawn  a  change 
came  upon  her.  She  awoke  from  one  of  these  interludes  in  which 
she  had  after  all  gUded  to  unconsciousness ;  the  tension  had  become 
relaxed ;  there  was  one  clear  purpose  in  her  mind : 

She  would  not  do  it ! 

Reason  now  no  longer  appeared  under  an  enemy's  shape,  but 
came  like  a  friend  to  her  pillow  and  whispered  words  of  sootiiing. 
They  had  no  right  to  ask  it  of  her.  No  power  on  earth  could  force 
her  to  it.  All  that  the  world  had  the  claim  to  know  about  Haiiy 
English,  his  comrades,  his  friend,  those  that  had  been  beside  him 
in  his  glorious  fight  against  destiny,  could  give  to  it.  What  con- 
cerned the  man,  apart  from  the  soldier ;  what  concerned  that  inner 
Hfe,  had  been  hers  alone.    What  sense  of  justice  could  there  be  in 
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the  demand  that  she  should  break  through  the  deliberate  seal  of 
years,  stultify  the  intention  of  a  whole  existence,  at  the  bidding  of 
an  overbearing  young  man,  of  a  pragmatic  old  one  ?  Once,  for  a 
little  while,  life  had  held  for  her  mysterious  possibilities — sweet, 
but  no  more  unfolded  than  the  bud  in  the  narrow  sheath.  Was 
she  now  to  tear  apart  these  reserves,  dose-folded,  leaf  upon  leaf, 
dissect  the  ^  might-have-been '  till  her  heart's  blood  ran  ?  No,  a 
hundred  times !  And  then,  upon  the  strength  of  this  decision,  the 
habitual  long-cultivated  calmness  came  floating  back  to  her.  She 
lay  and  gazed  at  the  shafts  of  light  as  they  filtered  in  through  the 
blinds  and  fell  in  crosses  and  bars  upon  the  marble  floor.  From 
their  first  inroad,  when  they  had  seemed  but  the  laying  of  shadow 
upon  shadow,  to  the  awakening  of  colour  in  and  under  them,  she 
watched  them  with  wide-open  yet  dreamy  eyes. 

All  the  night  she  had  battied  with  the  nightmare  horror.  Now, 
with  the  dawn,  came  peace :  not  the  peace  of  acceptance,  but 
cessation  of  feeling.  She  mused  and  pleasured  her  mind  on  the 
mere  feast  of  sight,  as,  bit  by  bit,  in  the  familiar  places,  the  tints 
of  her  wonderful  missal-page  room  returned  to  existence  for  her 
eye ;  here  the  turquoise-blue  inlay,  witii  its  cool  stripe  of  black  and 
white,  there  a  lance  of  rose-crimson  on  the  tesselated  wall,  glowing 
like  the  dawn  itself  amid  the  surrounding  gloom.  Across  the  light 
shafts  of  the  garden  window,  there  was  a  dance  of  flickering  leaf 
shadows.  And  this  greenness  set  her  mind  wandering,  not  in  the 
over-luxuriant,  untranquil,  full-blossomed  Indian  garden,  but  into 
cool  dim  English  spaces — ^into  some  home  wood  where  harebells 
grew  sparsely  and  the  dew  glittered  grey  on  bramble-brake  and 
hollow;  where  last  year's  leaves  lay  thick  and  all  the  air  was  full  of 
tiie  scent  of  tiie  honest,  clean,  wholesome  soil  of  England. 

And  as  she  dreamed  her  placid  waking  dream,  morning  life  in 
tiie  (Tovemor's  palace  began  to  stir  about  her.  Already  &om  the 
town  below  the  too  brief  hour  of  stillness  had  been  some  time  broken. 
But  these  outlandish  sounds:  the  cry  of  the  water-carriers  and 
camel-drivers,  the  jingle  of  cow-bells,  the  blast  of  the  shepherd's 
horn,  the  brazen  gong  of  the  temple,  had  not  really  broken  in  upon 
her  thoughts :  they  had  formed  rather  a  background,  vague  and 
distant,  haunting  tiie  sweetness  of  her  far  wanderings. 

Now,  however,  as  the  house  itself  became  awake,  creepingly, 
with  slinlring  feet,  she  called  upon  sleep  again  for  fear  once  more  of 
what  the  day  would  bring  her. 
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One  came  and  bent  ovtx  her,  holding  hie  breatii.  And  ahe 
feigned  onooneciouenese.  And  then  she  heaid  him  withdraw  on 
exaggerated  tiptoe.  And  next  entered  the  ayah  with  her  tea — 
Janiy  the  ayah,  who  flung  wide  the  windows  on  the  garden  aide. 

Early  as  it  was  the  lilies  were  throwing  np  incense  to  the  rising 
son-god ;  it  gushed  into  the  room  as  upon  tiie  swing  of  a  censer. 
And,  turning  her  languid  ejres,  Rosamond  saw  how,  in  the  fresh 
little  breeze,  the  great  green  banana-leaves  wared  to  and  fro  across 
her  window  against  a  sky  of  quivering  silver. 

When  Jani  returned  to  the  bed,  Rosamond  handed  her  the  empty 
oup  with  a  smile.  But  as  Jani  took  it  she  looked  at  her  mistress 
keenly ;  and,  after  a  second  or  two,  stretched  out  a  stealthy  hand 
and  touched  the  forehead  under  the  masses  of  golden  hair,  still 
heavy  from  the  night  sweat.  The  fair  brow  was  cool  enough — 
there  was  no  trace  of  the  ever-dreaded  fever  in  the  enoirded  eyes 
or  on  the  smooth  white  face ;  only  the  weariness  of  a  long  night- 
watch.  But  Jani  shook  her  head  to  herself  as  she  withdrew  with 
her  tray ;  and,  meeting  Miss  Aspasia  at  the  door,  she  was  all  for 
forbidding  her  entrance.  But  that  young  lady  was  not  of  those 
who  are  turned  from  their  path. 

'  Don't  be  a  goose,  Jani ! '  cried  she  briskly.  ^  If  you  can  see 
Aunt  Rosamond,  why  should  not  I  ? '  She  ducked  nimbly  under 
the  white-draped  forbidding  arm,  as  she  spoke.  '  And  she  is  not  a 
bit  asleep ;  her  eyes  are  as  wide  awake  as  anything.' 

Too  strainedly  awake,  one  more  versed  in  the  reading  of  the 
human  countenance  might  well  have  deemed.  But  the  last  thing 
Aspasia  sought  in  life  was  its  subtlety.  Rosy  and  fresh  from  her 
bath,  her  crisp  hair  crinkled  into  tighter  curls  than  ever  and  still 
beaded  here  and  there  with  the  spray  of  her  energetic  ablutions,  as 
she  stood  in  the  square  of  green  light,  wrapping  her  {nnk  cambric 
dressing-gown  tightly  round  her  pretty  figure,  she  was  as  pleasant 
to  look  upon  as  an  English  daisy.  Lady  Qerardine  smiled  more 
brightly. 

*  It's  a  glorious  morning.  Aunt  Rosamond.  Are  not  you  going 
to  ride  ? ' 

'  Not  this  morning.' 

^  Aren't  you  well  1 '  Aspasia  sat  down  on  the  side  of  the  bed 
and  took  her  Aunt's  hands  into  her  firm  gza^.  There  was  a  con- 
science-stricken anxiety  in  the  girl's  eyes. 

*  Quite  well ;  but  I  slept  badly.' 

Baby  felt  the  beat  of  a  slow  pulse  under  her  fingers.    Relieved 
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bat  still  weighted  with  a  sense  of  guilt,  she  bent  to  kiss  the  faoe  on 
the  piUow.  Lad7  Oeiardine  turned  her  cheek  with  that  tolerant 
submission  to  caress  that  she  was  wont  to  display.  Then  she  drew 
her  hands  away  and  gently  pushed  Aspasia  from  her. 

'  60  and  dxeas,  you  will  be  late.  And  tell  your  Uncle  that  I  am 
trying  to  sleep.' 

Still  Aspasia  hesitated.  She  would  have  liked  to  confess  her 
last  night's  toeachery  and  be  forgiven.  But  Lady  Gerardine,  who 
was  never  a  very  approachable  person,  seemed  this  morning  more 
distant  than  ever.  And  catching  sight  of  the  dancing  leaves  out- 
side, the  girl  felt  the  joy  of  the  young  day  suddenly  seize  her  spirit. 
She  shuffled  gaily  across  the  room  in  her  heel-less  sUppers. 

*  m  tell  Runkle  you're  sound  asleep  and  he  must  not  disturb 
you,'  she  announced  with  cheerful  mendacity,  ^  otherwise  you'll 
have  him  prowling  in  and  thrusting  that  thermometer  down  your 
throat.' 

Lady  Gerardine  laughed  a  little,  but  made  no  protest. — ^That 
thermometer ! 

Then  she  turned  her  head  and  fell  to  watching  the  garden  window 
again,  glad  when  across  the  open  spaces  she  heard  at  last  the  crisp 
repeated  rhjrthm  of  the  horses'  feet  draw  close  and  ring  sharp,  as 
the  cavalcade  moved  up  the  road  by  tiie  garden  walls,  and  drop 
away  in  the  distance. 


When  Aspasia  returned  from  her  ride  she  found  her  aunt  seem- 
ingly in  the  same  attitude ;  l^e  long  white  hands  folded,  she  could 
have  sworn,  exactiy  as  she  had  last  seen  tiiem ;  tiie  deep-dreaming 
eyes  still  gazing  out  of  the  window. 

*  I  declare,'  cried  the  girl, '  you  lazy  thing ! '  but  there  was  still 
a  shade  of  uneasiness  in  her  voice  and  in  her  glance.  '  Are  not  you 
ashamed  of  yourself  ? ' 

'  Not  at  all,'  said  Rosamond,  '  I've  had  a  very  happy  time. 
And  you  ? ' 

*  Hot,  hot,'  said  Aspasia,  flinging  her  Panama  hat  across  tiie 
room  and  rubbing  her  forehead.  Her  cheeks  had  grown  pale  and 
there  were  moist  dark  rings  round  her  eyes. 

*  I  have  had  tiie  better  part,  I  think,'  said  Lady  Oerardine. 

'  Not  you,'  said  Baby,  as  she  dumped  her  solid  weight  on  her 
favourite  comer  of  the  bed.  '  It's  been  delightful,  delicious.  I've 
never  enjoyed  a  ride  so  much.'    Her  brighthazel  gaze  misted  over 
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in  remembianoe.  ^Oh  dear/  said  she,  ^how  can  you  lie  l^eie! 
You're  quite  young,  Aunt  Rosamond,  but  I  think  your  idea  of 
happiness  is  like  a  cat's.  Tou  just  like  to  sit  still  and  blink  and 
think.  And  even  the  cats  romp  about — at  night/  she  added, 
parenthetically. 

*  Oh,  I  don't  even  think,  or  care  to  think  much,'  said  the  otiier 
in  that  indulgent  half-playful  manner  which  she  reserved  for  her 
niece,  to  whom  she  talked  more  as  if  she  were  five  years  old  than 
eighteen.  ^  While  you  were  out  I  let  my  soul  swing  on  that  great 
green  leaf  over  there  by  the  window.  Do  you  see  it.  Baby  ?  It  is 
beginning  to  catch  a  ray  of  sunlight  now  and  shines  like  a  golden 
emerald.' 

'  Oradous ! '  cried  the  girl. 

*  I  think  it  is  partly,'  said  Rosamond,  pursuing  her  own  thoughts, 
^because  of  this  vivid  passionate  land,  where  everyone  lives  so 
intensely.  No  wonder,  poor  things,  l^eir  ideal  of  complete  happi- 
ness over  here  is  Nirwana !  I  am  glad.  Baby,  that  we  shall  soon 
be  in  our  placid  England  again,  where  people  go  from  the  cradle 
to  tiie  grave,  quietly  as  along  a  grey  road  green-hedged,  from 
a  cottage  gate  to  a  sleeping  churchyard.' 

'  I  am  glad,  too,  we  are  going  to  England,'  cried  Aspasia,  catching 
up  one  phrase  of  her  aunt's  speech  and  neglecting  the  main  idea. 
*  I  met  Major  Bethune,  this  morning,'  she  said,  half-bashful,  half- 
defiant,  ^  and  he's  going  home  on  leave,  too.' 

Lady  Gtorardine's  eyelids  drooped,  just  enough  to  veil  her  glance. 
She  lay  quite  still,  without  even  a  contraction  of  the  fingers  that 
rested  upon  the  sheet.  Baby  peeped  at  her  in  a  sidelong,  bird-like 
way,  and  felt  inexplicabty  uncomfortable.  She  babbled  on,  stumb- 
ling over  her  words : 

*  He  was  riding  such  a  brute  of  a  horse,  and  sat  it  like  a  centaur 
— or  whatever  you  call  the  thing.  Tou  never  saw  such  an  eye  as 
the  creature  had ;  one  of  those  raw  chestnuts,  you  know,  witii  a 
neck  that  goes  up  in  the  air  and  seems  to  hang  loose.    And  he  sat^ 

just  with  tlie  grip  of  his  knees,  you  know.  Heisasthinas — ^as ^ 

Simile  was  not  Aspasia's  strong  point ;  she  broke  off.  *  You  are 
not  listening  to  a  word  I  am  saying.'  She  swung  her  legs  pettishly, 
in  the  short  Unen  habit. 

*  I  heard,'  said  Rosamond,  without  lifting  her  eyes.  *  I  heard 
very  well.' 

*  I'll  go  and  take  a  bath,'  said  Aspasia,  sliding  off  the  bed,  ajid 
pausing  for  the  expected  protest.    Aspasia's  habit  of  plunging  into 
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water  four  or  five  times  a  daj  was  a  matter  of  perpetual  houaehold 
objurgation. 

*  Tee — Tm  simplj  made  of  dost ! '  She  moved  towards  l^e 
door.  Still  her  aunt  lay,  fair  and  white  and  stilL  It  seemed  to 
the  girl,  scarcely  even  breathing. 

*  Do  you  know,  Runkle's  new  secretary  has  come.  The  famous 
new  Indian  secretary — ^the  pure  native  spring,  you  know,'  she  cried, 
with  a  childish  effort  at  dispelling  that  uncanny  supineness.  ^  He 
gave  me  an  awful  fright.' 

The  long  drooped  lids  flickered  with  a  swift  upward  look  of 
unseeing  pupils. 

•Fr^t!    Why?' 

'  Oh !  I  don't  know.  It  was  fearfully  silly  of  me.  As  I  was 
coming  along  your  passage,  just  now,  I  saw  a  hand  hold  back  the 
curtain  for  me.  I  thought  it  was  that  Simpson.  And  as  I  bounced 
through  I  nearly  fell  into  his  arms — ^and  found  it  was  a  black  man 
— ^ugh !  The  famous  new  secretary,  in  fact.  He  stood  like  a  stock, 
and  I  squeaked  in  my  usual  way.  And  then  he  smiled.  I  don't 
like  Indians  much,  but  that's  a  fine  handsome  fellow.  Looks  like 
a  Sikh — I'm  boring  you.  I'm  off.  Lord,  here's  Runkle !  Runkle, 
I'm  going  to  have  a  badi.' 

She  turned  with  gusto  to  fling  her  little  glove  of  defiance  afresh 
in  the  newcomer's  face — and  this  time  was  not  disappointed  of  the 
effect. 

^  My  dear  Aspasia ! ' 

'  Only  number  two.' 

*  It's  not  that  you've  not  been  warned.  .  .  .' 

The  wrangle  of  words  rose  in  the  air,  to  end  in  the  inevitable 
mutual  iterations :  '  Don't  say  you've  not  been  warned,  my  dear 
Aspasia,'  and  ^  Don't  care,  Runkle,  I'm  going  to  have  a  bath.' 

^  I  am  afraid  Aunt  Rosamond's  not  well,'  was  Aspasia's  some- 
what spiteful  parting  shot,  as  she  slipped  out  behind  the  door 
hangings. 

*NotweU!' 

Wil^  his  short  quick  step  Sir  Arthur  came  to  the  bedside. 

^  Would  you  mind,'  said  his  wife,  ^  getting  Jani  to  pull  the  blinds 
again;  the  light  is  growing  too  strong  ?  ' 

She  wanted  the  shadows  about  her,  for  the  struggle  was  coming, 
and  she  felt  in  her  heart  that  she  was  doomed  to  lose.  Sir  Arthur 
attended  to  the  detail  himself,  then  hurried  back. 

*  Fever  1    No.'    Even  he  could  scarcely  insist  upon  this  with 
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liis  stabbf  fisger  upon  tihat  pulse,  the  pulse  of  a  life  that  found 
itself  just  now  an  infinite  fatigue.  '  Below  par !  I  wish,  dear,  you 
would  for  once  pay  some  attention  to  what  I  say.  It  is  not  that  I 
have  any  desire  to  find  fxalt  with  you,  my  love,  but  how  many 
times  must  I  represent  to  you  that  it  is  important  to  get  the  early 
freshness  of  the  day  in  this  climate,  and  take  your  rest  later  1 ' 

'  Tee,'  said  Rosamond. 

She  lay  waiting  for  the  dreaded  blow  to  faU.  It  was  not  long 
delayed. 

'  It  is  high  time,  indeed,  that  we  should  all  have  a  change,' 
pursued  the  Lieutenant-€k>vemor. 

He  still  held  her  hand  in  his  and  looked  down  complacently  to 
see  how  white  it  lay,  in  the  shaded  room,  upon  his  broad  palm : 
how  slight  a  thing,  how  delicately  shaped,  with  taper  fingers  and 
filbert  nails.  The  great  man  had  chosen  her  in  the  zenith  of  his 
life  and  success  because  of  her  beauty.  She  had  little  birth  to  boast 
of,  and  no  fortune.  But  it  pleased  him  at  every  turn  to  taraoe  in 
her  those  points  which  are  popularly  supposed  to  belong  only  to  the 
patrician. 

'  It  is  high  time,'  said  Sir  Arthur,  tumiug  the  passive  hand  to 
gaze  at  a  palm  no  deeper  tinted  than  is  the  pale  blush  of  mother- 
of-pearl,  ^  that  we  should  get  back  to  England  for  a  while.  And, 
by  the  way,  that  young  man,  Bethime  of  the  Guides,  poor  English's 
friend — ^you  know,  my  love — has  dear  Aspasia  told  you  ?  We  met 
him  this  morning ;  he  is  also  going  to  travel  home  very  shortly.' 

'  So  Aspasia  told  me.' 

'  I  have  advised  him  to  wait  for  our  boat.  A  good  plan,  don't 
you  think  ?  We  coxdd  be  talking  over  that  biography  together — 
pour  passer  le  temps — eh,  my  dear  ?  ' 

*  Pour  passer  le  temps,^ 

'Yes.  I  informed  Major — ^ah— Bethune,  that  you  had  some 
idea  about  preferring  to  do  this  little  matter  yourself.  As  I  said 
to  Bethune :  ''  I  am  willing  to  undertake  it  for  her ;  but  iu  this,  she 
she  must  be  free— quite  free." '  He  paused  upon  the  generous  con- 
cession.   Her  lips  moved. 

*  What  did  you  say  ?  '  he  asked. 

She  had  but  repeated,  in  the  former  mechanical  manner :  ^  Quite 
free.'  Now,  however,  she  altered  her  phrase.  Through  all  the 
olamour  of  the  inner  storm  there  had  pierced  the  consciousness  of 
his  irritable  self-esteem  on  the  verge  of  offence. 

'  Thank  you,'  said  she. 
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*  I  am  partioalarlj  anxious,'  resumed  Sir  Arthur,  squaring  his 
fine  shoulders  and  inflating  his  deep  chest,  ^  that  there  should  be  no 
hitch  in  this  afiair.  It  would  ill  become  me,  as  I  said  to  Bethune, 
me  of  all  men,  to  place  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  memorial 
to  poor  English.  I  am  sure  you  understand  me  in  this,  my 
love !  • 

He  bent  his  handsome  grey  head  and  kissed  her  hand  witii 
a  conscious  old-world  grace.  The  sentiment  he  was  delicately 
endeavouring  to  convey  was  truly  a  little  difficult  to  put  into 
definite  language ;  and  Sir  Arthur  had  too  much  tact  to  attempt  it. 
It  might  be  transcribed  thus :  *  If  that  excellent  young  man,  your 
first  husband,  had  not  so  obligingly  left  l^e  world,  I  should  not  be 
standing  in  this  present  satisfactory  position  with  regard  to  your- 
self.' And  if  he  were  grateful  to  Captain  English,  how  much  more 
so  ought  she — ^Lady  G^erardine — ^to  be  on  the  same  account  1  He 
was  a  Uttle  shocked  that  she  should  not  have  shown  more  alacrity 
to  do  justice  to  l^e  worthy  fellow's  memory. 

'  Well,  my  dear,'  said  Sir  Arthur  jocosely,  after  a  pause,  '  I 
most  not  waste  much  more  time  in  this  flirtation.  I  have  a  busy 
morning  before  me.  A  very  busy  morning.'  He  drew  a  long 
breath,  to  end  up  witii  a  satined  sigh.  ^  And,  by  the  way,  my  new 
secretary  has  come.  A  capable  fellow  he  seems!  Quite  extra- 
ordinarily well  educated.  Speaks  English  perfectiy.  Caste  busi- 
ness will  be  a  bit  of  a  nuisance,  of  course.  Will  have  to  feed  apart, 
and  all  that  nonsense.  Strange  creatures,  are  not  they?  But 
he's  worth  it.    Well,  we  shall  see  you  at  tiffin.' 

The  observation  was  an  order,  and  Rosamond  assented  to  it  as 
such.  Short  of  actual  illness,  when  the  precautions  surrounding 
her  would  have  been  of  the  most  minute,  not  to  say  wearisome 
nature,  the  wife  of  the  lieutenant-Qovemor  was  expected  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  her  state  of  life  to  the  last  detail. 

'  And  it's  quite  settled,'  added  Sir  Arthur  Ughtiy,  '  that  you 
intend  to  supply  the  material  Bethune  requires  yourself.' 

She  sat  up  in  bed,  with  a  sudden  fierce  movement.  And, 
catching  her  head  in  her  hands,  turned  a  white  desperate  face  upon 
him. 

'  Yes,  yes,'  she  cried,  *  Oh  Gk)d,  yes ! ' 

Sir  Arthur  was  amazed.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  even  as  last 
night,  amazement  superseded  his  very  natural  vexation. 

'  Why,  Rosamond !  Really,  my  love.  I  am  afraid,  my  love, 
tiiat  Aspasia  is  right,  that  you  are  not  well.    This  is  the  second 
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time  in  twenty-four  hours  that  you  hare  answered  me  in  this — 
in  really,  what  I  may  call— quite  with  temper,  in  fact.  Fm  afraid, 
dear,  that  you  cannot  be  well.  I  shall  certainly  request  Saunders 
to  look  in  this  evening.' 

Lady  Gerardine  fell  back  upon  her  pillow  and  then,  lifting  the 
heavy  mass  of  her  hair,  swept  it  across  her  face  like  a  sheltering 
wing,  as  if,  even  in  the  dim  room,  she  could  not  endure  the  gaze  of 
human  eyes  upon  her.  Sir  Arthur,  for  all  his  science  of  life,  could 
not  but  own  to  himself  that  he  was  nonplussed.  He  shrugged 
Us  shoulders.  Fortunately,  sensible  men  were  not  expected  to 
understand  the  whims  of  the  charming  but  irresponsible  sex.  Rosa- 
mond was  evidently  not  the  thing,  and  therefore  was  to  be  indul- 
gently excused.  In  spite  of  which  philosophic  conclusion  his 
attitude  towards  his  secretaries  and  other  subordinates  that  morning 
was  marked  with  unwonted  asperity. 

'Something's  turned  our  seraphic  old  ass  a  trifle  sour,'  Mr. 
Gtoorge  Murray  remiarked  to  his  junior,  witii  a  grin. 

Under  the  veil  of  her  hair  Rosamond  would  have  called,  if  she 
could,  on  all  the  shades  of  the  world  to  come  and  cover  her ;  would 
have  gladly  sunk  under  them,  away  from  the  light  of  life  and  the 
pain  of  living,  somewhere  where  all  woxdd  be  dark  and  all  quiet, 
where  she  might  be  forgotten — ^and  allowed  to  forget. 


(2b  he  ootUintted,) 
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THE    TRUANTS.^ 
BY  A.  E.  W.  MASON. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

TONY  8TRETT0N  BIDS  FAREWELL  TO  THE  LEGION. 

It  was  a  long  letter.  Tony  lead  it  through  slowly,  standing  in 
the  narrow  lane  between  the  high  walls  of  prickly  pear.  A  look  of 
incredulity  came  upon  his  face. 

'  Is  all  this  true  ?  '  he  asked,  not  considering  at  all  of  whom  he 
asked  the  question. 

*  I  know  nothing,  of  course,  of  what  is  written  there,'  replied 
Warrisden ;  '  but  I  do  not  doubt  its  truth.  The  signature  is, 
I  think,  sufficient  guarantee.' 

'  No  doubt,  no  doubt,'  said  Stretton,  absently.    Then  he  asked : 
'  When  did  you  reach  Ain-Sefra  ?  ' 
'  This  morning.' 
'  And  you  came  quickly  ?  ' 

'  Yes ;  I  travelled  night  and  day.  I  came  first  of  all  to  Ain- 
Sefra  in  search  of  you.' 

*  Thank  you,'  said  Stretton. 

He  did  not  ask  how  it  was  that  Warnsden  had  come  first  of  all 
to  Ain-Sefra ;  such  details  held  no  place  in  his  thoughts.  War- 
lisden  had  found  him.  Thai  brought  the  letter  which  Pamela  Mar- 

I  had  written.    That  letter,  with  its  perplexities  and  its  con- 

aences,  obliterated  all  other  speculations. 

'  Yon  have  a  camp  here  ?  '  Stretton  asked. 

•Yes.' 

'  Copyright,  1904,  by  A.  B.  W.  Mason,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
OL.  XVn. — ^NO.  99,  N.S.  19 
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'Let  lis  go  to  it.  The  news  70a  liave  brought  has  rather 
stoimed  me.  I  should  like  to  sit  down  and  think  what  I 
must  do.' 

The  incredulity  had  vanished  from  his  face.  Distress  had 
replaced  it. 

*  It  is  all  true,  no  doubt/  he  went  on,  '  but  for  the  moment 
I  don't  understand  it.    Will  you  tell  me  where  your  camp  is  ?  ' 

*  I  will  show  you  the  way,*  said  Warrisden. 

'I  think  not.  It  will  be  better  that  we  should  not  be  seen 
together,'  Stretton  said,  thoughtfully.  'Will  you  give  me  the 
direction  and  go  first  ?    I  will  follow.' 

Warrisden's  camp  was  pitched  amongst  trees  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  western  borders  of  the  village.  It  stood  in  a  garden  of 
grass,  enclosed  with  hedges.  Thither  Stretton  found  his  way  by  a 
roundabout  road,  approaching  the  camp  from  the  side  opposite  to 
Ain-Sefra.  There  was  no  one,  at  the  moment,  loitering  about  the 
spot.  He  walked  into  the  garden.  There  were  three  tents  pitched. 
Half-a-dozen  mules  stood  picketed  in  a  line,  a  little  Barbary  horse 
lay  on  the  grass,  some  Algerian  muleteers  were  taking  their  ease, 
and  outside  the  chief  tent  a  ooaple  of  camp  chairs  were  placed. 
Warrisden  came  forward  as  Stretton  entered  the  garden. 

'  Sit  down,'  he  said. 

'  Inside  the  tent,  I  think,'  replied  Stretton. 

There  he  read  the  letter  through  again.  He  understood  at  last 
what  Pamela  had  meant  by  the  warning  which  had  baffled  him. 
Pamela  revealed  its  meaning  now.  '  Millie  is  not  of  those  women,' 
she  wrote,  'who  have  a  vivid  remembrance.  To  hold  her,  you 
must  be  near  her.  Go  away,  she  will  cry  her  ejres  out ;  stay  away 
for  a  little  while,  she  will  long  for  your  return ;  make  that  little 
while  a  longer  time,  she  will  grow  indifferent  whether  you  return 
or  not ;  prolong  that  longer  time,  she  will  regard  your  return  as  an 
awkwardness,  a  disturbance ;  add  yet  a  little  more  to  that  longer 
time,  and  you  will  find  another  occupying  your  place  in  her  thoughts.' 
Then  followed  an  account  of  the  growth  of  that  dangerous  friend- 
ship between  Millie  and  Lionel  Gallon.  A  smnmary  of  Gallon's 
character  rounded  the  description  off.  '  So  come  home,'  she  con- 
cluded, '  at  once,  for  no  real  harm  has  been  done  yet.' 

Stretton  understood  what  the  last  sentence  meant,  and  he 
believed  it.  Tet  his  mind  revolted  against  the  phrase.  Of  course, 
it  was  Pamela's  phrase.  Pamela,  though  frank,  was  explaining 
the  position  in  words  which  could  best  spare  Millie.    But  it  was 
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an  unfortunate  sentence.  It  provoked  a  momentary  wave  of 
seom,  which  swept  over  l^tretton.  There  was  a  postscript :  '  Ton 
jroniself  are  really  a  good  deal  to  blame.'  Thus  it  ran  ;  but  Stietton 
was  in  no  mood  to  weigh  its  justice  or  injustice  at  the  moment. 
Only  this  afternoon  he  had  been  lying  under  the  palm  trees  putting 
together  in  his  mind  the  sentences  which  were  to  tell  Millie  of  his 
success,  to  le-establish  him  in  her  esteem,  and  to  prepare  her  for 
his  return.  And  now  this  letter  had  come.  He  sat  for  a  time 
frowning  at  the  letter,  turning  its  pages  over,  glancing  now  at  one 
phrase,  now  at  another.  Then  he  folded  it  up.  *  Gallon,'  he  said, 
softly ;  and  then  again, '  Lionel  Gallon.  I  will  talk  with  Mr.  GaDon.' 
For  all  its  softness,  his  voice  sounded  to  Warrisden  the  voice  of  a 
dangerous  man.  And  after  he  had  spoken  in  this  way  he  sat  in 
thought,  saying  nothing,  making  no  movement,  and  his  face  gave 
Wairisden  no  due  as  to  what  he  thought.  At  last  he  stirred  in 
his  chair. 

*  Well !  •  said  Warrisden. 

^  I  shall  return  at  once  to  England.' 

*  You  can  ?  ' 

^  Tes ;  I  shall  start  to-night,'  said  Stretton. 

*  We  can  go  back  together,  then.' 
'  No ;  that's  impossible.' 

'  Why  !  '  asked  Warrisden. 

'Because  I  should  be  arrested  if  we  did,'  Stretton  replied, 
calmly. 

'  AnMted  I '  Warrisden  exclaimed. 

*  Tes ;  you  see,  I  shall  have  to  desert  to-night.' 
Warrisden  started  from  his  chair. 

'  Surely  there  is  an  alternative  ?  ' 

*None,'  replied  Stretton;  and  Warrisden  slowly  resumed  his 
seat.  He  was  astounded ;  he  had  never  contemplated  this  possi- 
bility. He  looked  at  Stretton  in  wonder.  He  could  not  under- 
stand how  a  man  could  speak  so  calmly  of  sach  a  plan.  Why  in 
the  world  had  Stretton  ever  joined  the  Legion  if  he  was  so  ready, 
at  the  first  summons,  to  desert  ?  There  seemed  an  inconsistency. 
But  he  did  not  know  Tony  Stretton. 

*  Tou  are  surprised,'  said  Tony.  *  More  than  surprised — you 
are  rather  shocked ;  but  there  is  no  choice  for  me.  I  wish  with  all 
my  heart  and  soul  there  were,'  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  with  a  sort 
of  passion.  '  I  have  foreseen  this  necessity  ever  since  you  tapped 
me  on  the  shoulder  in  the  lane.    Because  I  foresaw  it,  I  would  not 
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walk  with  70a  to  your  camp.  Were  we  seen  together  to-day,  the 
reason  of  my  absence  might  be  the  sooner  suspected.  As  it  is, 
I  shall  get  a  day's  start,  for  I  have  a  good  name  in  the  regiment, 
and  a  day's  start  is  aU  I  need.' 

He  spoke  sadly  and  wistfully.  He  was  caught  by  an  inexorable 
&te,  and  knew  it.  He  just  had  to  accept  the  one  coarse  open  to 
him. 

'  You  see,'  he  explained,  *  I  am  a  soldier  of  the  Legion — ^that 
is  to  say,  I  enlisted  for  five  years'  service  in  the  French  colonies. 
I  could  not  get  leave.' 

*  Five  years ! '  cried  Warrisden.  *  You  meant  to  stay  five  years 
away  I ' 

*  No,'  replied  Stretton.  *  If  things  went  well  with  me  here,  as 
up  till  to-day  they  have  done,  if ,  in  a  word,  I  did  what  I  enlisted 
to  do,  I  should  have  gone  to  work  to  buy  myself  out  and  get  free. 
That  can  be  done  with  a  little  influence  and  time — only  time  is 
the  one  thing  I  have  not  now.  I  must  go  home  at  once,  since  no 
harm  has  yet  been  done.  Therefore  I  must  desert.  I  am  very 
sorry ' — and  again  the  wistfulness  became  very  audible — '  for,  as  I 
say,  I  have  a  good  name ;  amongst  both  officers  and  men  I  have  a 
good  name.  I  should  have  liked  very  much  to  have  left  a  good 
name  behind  me.  Sergeant  Ohlsen ' — and  as  he  uttered  the  name 
he  smiled.  *  They  speak  well  of  Sergeant  Ohlsen  in  the  Legion, 
Warrisden  ;  and  to-morrow  they  will  not.  I  am  very  sorry.  I 
have  good  friends  amongst  both  officers  and  men.  I  shall  have 
lost  them  all  to-morrow.  I  am  sorry.  There  is  only  one  thing  of 
which  I  am  glad  to-day.   I  am  glad  that  Captain  Tavernay  is  dead.' 

Warrisden  knew  nothing  at  all  of  Captain  Tavernay.  Until  this 
moment  he  had  never  heard  his  name.  But  Stretton  was  speaking 
with  a  simplicity  so  sincere,  and  so  genuine  a  sorrow,  that  Warrisden 
could  not  but  be  deeply  moved.  He  forgot  the  urgency  of  his 
summons;  he  ceased  to  think  how  greatly  Stretton's  immediate 
return  would  help  his  own  fortunes.    He  cried  out  upon  the  impulse  : 

*  Stay,  then,  until  you  can  get  free  without *   And  he  stopped, 

keeping  unspoken  the  word  upon  his  lips. 

*  Without  disgrace.' 

Stretton  finished  the  sentence  with  a  smile. 

*  Say  it !  Without  disgrace.  That  was  the  word  upon  your 
tongue.  I  can't  avoid  disgrace.  I  have  come  to  such  a  pass  in 
my  life's  history  that,  one  way  or  another,  I  can't  avoid  it.  I 
thought  just  at  the  first  moment  that  I  could  let  things  slide  and 
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8ta7.  But  there's  diBhonour  in  that  comse,  too.  Dishonour  for 
myself,  dishonour  for  my  name>  dishonour  for  others,  too,  whom 
it  is  mj  business— yes,  my  business — ^to  keep  from  dishonour.  That's 
the  position— disgrace  if  I  stay,  disgrace  if  I  go.  It  seems  to  me 
there's  no  rule  of  conduct  which  applies.    I  must  judge  for  myself.' 

Stretton  spoke  with  some  anger  in  his  voice,  anger  with  those 
who  had  placed  him  in  so  cruel  a  position,  anger,  perhaps,  in  some 
measure,  with  himself.    For  in  a  little  while  he  said  : 

*  It  is  quite  true  that  I  am  myself  to  blame,  too.  I  want  to 
be  just.  I  was  a  fool  not  to  have  gone  into  the  house  the  evening 
I  was  in  London,  after  I  had  come  back  from  the  North  Sea.  Tes, 
I  should  have  gone  in  then ;  and  yet — ^I  don't  know.  I  had  thought 
my  course  all  out.    I  don't  know.' 

He  had  thought  his  course  out,  it  is  true ;  but  he  had  thought 
it  out  in  ignorance  of  his  wife's  character.  That  was  the  trouble, 
as  he  clearly  saw  now. 

'  Anyhow,  I  must  go  to-night,'  he  said,  rising  from  his  chair. 
In  an  instant  he  had  become  the  practical  man,  arranging  the 
means  to  an  end  already  resolved  upon. 

^  I  can  borrow  money  of  you  ? ' 


'And  a  mule?' 
•Yes.' 

*  Let  me  choose  my  mule.' 

The7  walked  from  the  tent  to  where  the  mules  stood  picketed. 
Warrisden  pointed  to  one  in  the  middle  of  the  line. 

'  That  is  the  strongest.' 

'I  don't  want  one  too  strong,  too  obviously  well-fed,'  said 
Slietton  ;  and  he  selected  another.  '  Can  I  borrow  a  muleteer  for 
an  hour  or  two  ? ' 

'  Of  course,'  said  Warrisden. 

Stretton  called  a  muleteer  towards  him  and  gave  him  orders. 

'  There  is  a  market  to-day,'  he  said.    *  Qo  to  it  and  buy.'    He 

oiumerated  the  articles  he  wanted,  ticking  them  oS  upon  his 

fingers — ^a  few  pairs  of  scissors  and  knives,  a  few  gaudy  silk  hand- 

"xMeb,  one  or  two  cheap  clocks,  some  pieces  of  linen,  needles 

'  thread— in  fact,  a  small  pedlar's  pack  of  wares.    In  addition, 

lack  jellaba  and  cap,  such  as  the  Jews  must  wear  in  Morocco, 

i  a  native's  underdotiies  and  slippers. 

*  Bring  these  things  back  to  the  camp  at  once  and  speak  to  no 
1 1 '  said  Stretton. 
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The  muleteer  loosed  a  mole  to  cany  the  packages,  and  went 
off  upon  his  enand.  Stietton  atid  Waniaden  went  bade  to  the 
tent.  Stietton  sat  down  again  in  his  chair,  took  a  black  cigarette 
from  a  bright  blue  packet  which  he  had  in  his  pocket,  and  lighted 
it,  as  though  all  the  arrangements  for  his  journey  were  now  con- 
cluded. 

*  I  want  you  to  pack  the  mule  I  chose  with  the  things  whiok 
your  muleteer  brings  back.  Add  some  barley  for  the  mule  and 
some  food  for  me,  and  bring  it  with  the  clothes  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  bairack  wall  at  eight.  It  will  be  daik  then.  Don't 
come  before  it  is  daric,  and  wait  for  me  at  the  comer.    Will  you  1 ' 

*Tes,'  replied  Warrisden.  'You  are  going  to  tramp  to  tiie 
coast  ?  Surely  you  can  come  as  one  of  my  men  as  far  as  the  rail- 
head.   Then  I  will  go  on  and  wait  for  you  at  Algiers.' 

'  No,'  said  Stretton ;  '  our  ways  lie  altogether  apart.  It  woold 
be  too  dangerous  for  me  to  tramp  through  Algeria.  I  should 
certainly  be  stopped.    That's  my  way.' 

He  raised  his  arm  and  pointed  through  the  tent  door. 

The  tent  door  faced  the  west,  and  in  front  there  rose  a  rang^  of 
mountains,  dark  and  lofty,  ridge  overtopping  ridge,  and  wonder- 
fully distdnct.  In  that  clear  air  the  peaks  and  gaps  and  jagged 
arkea  were  all  sharply  defined.  The  sun  was  stiU  bright,  and  the 
dark  difb  had  a  purple  bloom  of  extraordinary  softness  and  beauty, 
like  the  bloom  upon  a  ripe  plum.  Here  and  there  the  mountainB 
were  capped  with  snow,  and  the  snow  g^tened  like  silver. 

'  Those  mountains  are  in  Morocco,'  said  Stretton.  *  That's  my 
wBj — over  them.  My  only  way.  We  are  on  the  very  edge  of 
Morocco  here.' 

*  But,  once  over  the  border,'  Warrisden  objected,  '  are  you  safe 
in  Morocco  ! ' 

*  Safe  from  recapture.' 

*  But  safe  in  no  other  sense  !  ' 
Stretton  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'It  is  a  bad  road,  I  know — dangerous  and  difiioult.  The 
ordinary  traveller  cannot  pass  along  it.  But  it  has  been  traversed. 
Prisoners  have  escaped  that  wbj  to  Fee— Bsooffier,  for  instance. 
Deserters  have  reached  their  homes  by  following  it — some  of  them 
— at  all  events.    One  must  take  one's  risks.' 

It  was  the  old  lesson  learned  upon  the  ketch  Persevmmoe  which 
Stretton  now  repeated ;  and  not  vaixdy  learned.  Far  away  to  the 
south,  in  the  aftemoon  sunlight,  there  shone  that  yeUow  streak  of 
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sand  beyond  which  its  value  had  been  surely  proved.  Warrisden's 
thouj^ts  were  carried  back  on  a  sudden  to  that  morning  of  storm 
and  foam  and  roaring  waves  when  Stretton  had  stood  easily  upon 
the  deck  of  the  fish-cutter,  with  the  great  seas  swinging  up  behind 
him»  and  had,  for  the  first  time,  uttered  it  in  Warrisden's  hearing. 
Much  the  same  feeling  came  over  Warrisden  as  that  which  had  then 
a£tected  him — a  feeling  aknost  of  inferiority.  Stretton  was  a  man 
of  no  more  than  average  ability,  neither  a  deep  thinker,  nor  a  person 
of  ingenuity  and  resource;  but  the  mere  stubbornness  of  his 
character  gave  to  him  at  times  a  certain  grandeur.  In  Warrisden's 
eyee  he  had  that  grandeur  now.  He  had  come  quickly  to  his 
determination  to  desert,  but  he  had  come  calmly  to  it.  There  had 
been  no  excitement  in  his  manner,  no  suggestion  of  hysteria.  He 
had  counted  up  the  cost,  he  had  read  his  letter,  he  had  held  the 
balance  between  his  sacrifice  and  Millie's  necessity;  and  he  had 
decided.  He  had  decided,  knowing  not  merely  the  disgrace,  but 
tilie  di£Eiculties  of  his  journey,  and  the  danger  of  his  road  amongst 
the  wild,  lawless  tribes  in  that  unsettled  quarter  of  Morocco.  Again 
Warrisden  was  carried  away.  He  forgot  even  Pamela  at  Roque- 
brune  waiting  for  the  telegram  he  was  to  send  from  Oran  on  his 
return.    He  cried : 

*  I  will  send  back  my  outfit  and  come  with  you.  If  we  travel 
together  there  will  be  more  safety.' 

Stretton  shook  his  head. 

^Less,'  said  he.  'You  cannot  speak  Mogrhebbin.  I  have  a 
few  sentences — ^not  many,  but  enough.  I  know  something  of  these 
tribes,  too.  For  I  once  marched  to  the  Figuig  oasis.  Your  com- 
pany would  be  no  protection ;  rather  it  would  be  an  extra  danger.' 

Warrisden  did  not  press  his  proposal.  Stretton  had  so  clearly 
made  up  his  mind. 

*  Very  well,'  he  said.  *  You  have  a  revolver,  I  suppose.  Or 
shall  I  lend  you  one  ? ' 

And,  to  Warrisden's  astonishment,  Stretton  replied : 
'  I  shall  cany  no  weapons.' 

Warrisden  was  already  placing  his  arms  of  defence  upon  the 
table  so  that  Stretton  might  make  his  choice. 

*  No  weapons  i '  he  exclaimed. 

^  No.  My  best  chance  to  get  through  to  Fez  is  to  travel  as  a 
Jew  pedlar.  That  is  why  I  am  borrowing  your  mule  and  have 
•eat  your  muleteer  to  the  market.  A  Jew  can  go  in  Morocco 
where  no  Moor  can,  for  he  is  not  suspected ;  he  is  merely  despised. 
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Besides,  he  brings  things  for  sale  which  are  needed.  He  may  be 
robbed  and  beaten,  but  he  has  more  chance  of  reaching  his  jonmey'a 
end  in  some  plight  or  other  than  anyone  else.' 

Thereafter  he  sat  for  awhile  silent,  gazing  towards  the  moun- 
tains in  the  west.  The  snow  glittering  upon  the  peaks  brought 
back  to  his  mind  the  flashing  crystals  in  the  great  salt  lakes.  It 
was  at  just  such  a  time,  on  just  such  an  afternoon,  when  the  two 
companies  of  the  Legion  had  marched  out  from  the  trees  of  the 
high  plateaux  into  the  open  desert,  with  its  grey-green  carpet  of 
halfa-grass.  Far  away  the  lake  had  flashed  like  an  arc  of  silv^ 
set  in  the  ground.  Stretton  could  not  but  remember  that  expedi- 
tion and  compare  it  with  the  one  upon  which  he  was  now  to  start ; 
and  the  comparison  was  full  of  bitterness.  Then  high  hopes  had 
reigned.  The  companies  were  marching  out  upon  the  Legion's 
special  work ;  even  if  disaster  overtook  them,  disaster  would  not  be 
without  its  glory.  Stretton  heard  the  clear  inspiriting  music  of 
the  bugles,  he  listened  to  the  steady  tramp  of  feet.  Now  he  was 
deserting. 

^  I  shall  miss  the  Legion,'  he  said,  regretfully.  ^  I  had  no  idea 
how  much  I  should  miss  it  until  this  moment.' 

Its  proud  past  history  had  grown  dear  to  him.  The  reckless- 
ness of  its  soldiers,  the  endless  perplexing  variety  of  their  characters, 
the  secrets  of  their  lives,  of  which  every  now  and  then,  in  a  rare 
moment  of  carelessness,  a  glimpse  was  revealed,  as  though  a  cur- 
tain were  raised  and  lowered— all  these  particular  qualities  of  the 
f oroe  had  given  to  it  a  grip  upon  his  affections  of  which  he  felt  the 
fuU  strength  now. 

*  Any  other  life,'  he  said,  ^  cannot  but  be  a  little  dull,  a  little 
uninteresting  afterwards.    I  shall  miss  the  Legion  very  much.' 

Suddenly  he  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  took  out  of  it 
that  letter  from  the  French  War  Office  which  his  colonel  had 
handed  to  him.  *  Look ! '  and  he  handed  it  over  to  Warrisden. 
*  That  is  what  I  joined  the  Legion  to  win — a  commission ;  and 
I  have  just  not  won  it.  In  a  month  or  two,  perhaps  in  a  week, 
perhaps  even  to-morrow,  it  might  have  been  mine.  Very  soon 
I  should  have  been  back  at  home,  the  life  I  have  dreamed  of  and 
worked  forever  since  I  left  London,  might  have  been  mine  to  live. 
It  was  to  have  been  a  good  life  of  great  happiness ' — ^he  had  for- 
gotten, it  seemed,  that  he  would  regret  the  Legion — ^  a  life  without 
a  flaw.  Now  that  life's  impossible,  and  I  am  a  deserter.  If s 
hard  lines,  isn't  it  I ' 
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He  lose  from  his  chair,  and  looked  for  a  moment  at  Warrisden 
in  silence. 

*  I  am  feeling  sorrj  that  I  ever  came/  said  Warrisden. 

^Ohy  no/  Stretton  answered,  with  a  smile.  ^It  would  have 
been  still  worse  if  I  had  stayed  here,  ignorant  of  the  news  jou 
have  brought  me,  and  had  come  home  in  my  own  time.  Thhigs 
would  have  been  much  worse — ^beyond  all  remedy.  Do  you  know 
a  man  named  CaUon — ^Lionel  Gallon  ? '  he  asked,  abruptly.  And 
before  Warrisden  could  answer,  the  blood  rushed  into  his  face, 
and  he  exclaimed :  ^  Never  mind ;  don't  answer !  Be  at  the  comer 
of  the  barracks  with  the  mule  at  eight.'  And  he  went  from  the 
tent,  cautiously  made  his  way  out  of  the  garden,  and  returned  to 
his  quarters. 

A  few  minutes  before  eight  Warrisden  drove  the  mule,  packed 
with  Stretton's  purchases,  to  the  south-western  comer  of  the 
barracks.  The  night  was  dark,  no  one  was  abroad,  the  place 
without  habitations.  He  remained  under  the  shadow  of  the  high 
wall,  watching  this  way  and  that  for  Stretton's  approach ;  and  in 
a  few  minutes  he  was  almost  startled  out  of  his  wits  by  a  heavy 
body  falling  from  the  top  of  the  wall  upon  the  ground  at  his  side. 
Warrisden,  indeed,  was  so  taken  by  surprise  that  he  uttered  a 
low  cry. 

*  Hush ! '  said  a  voice  dose  to  the  ground.    *  It's  only  me.' 
And  Stretton  rose  to  his  feet.    He  had  dropped  from  the 

sunmiit  of  the  waD. 

*  Are  you  hurt  ? '  whispered  Warrisden. 

'  No.    Have  you  the  clothes  ?    Thanks ! ' 

Stretton  stripped  ofi  his  uniform,  and  put  on  the  Jewish  dress. 
He  had  shaved  ofi  his  moustache  and  blacked  his  hair.  As  he 
dressed  he  gave  two  or  three  small  packages  to  Warrisden. 

^  Place  them  in  the  pack ;  hide  them,  if  possible.  That  package 
contains  my  medals.  I  shall  need  them.  The  other's  lamp-black. 
I  shall  want  that  for  my  hair.  Olossy  raven  locks,'  he  said,  with  a 
low  lau^  *are  not  so  easily  procured  in  Ain-Sefra  as  in  Bond 
Street.  I  have  been  thinking.  Ton  can  help  me  if  you  will ;  you 
can  shorten  the  time  of  my  journey.' 

*  How  ?  '  asked  Warrisden. 

*  Go  back  to  Oran  as  quickly  as  possible.  Take  the  first  boat 
to  Tangier.  Hire  an  outfit  there,  mules  and  horses— but  good 
onee,  mind ! — and  travel  up  at  once  to  Fez.  If  you  are  quick  you 
can  do  it  within  a  fortnight.    I  shall  take  a  fortnight  at  the  least 
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to  leach  Fez.  I  may  be  three  weeks.   But  if  I  find  you  there,  ready 
to  start  the  moment  I  come  to  the  town,  we  shall  save  much  time.' 

*  Very  well ;  I  will  be  there.' 

'  If  I  get  through  sooner  than  I  expect,  I  shall  go  straight  on 
to  Tangier,  and  we  will  meet  on  the  road.  Now  let  me  climb  on 
to  your  shoulders.'  Stretton  made  a  bundle  of  his  uniform,  climbed 
on  to  Warrisden's  shoulders,  and  threw  it  over  the  wall  into  the 
barrack-yard. 

*  But  that  will  betray  you ! '  cried  Warrisden,  in  a  whisper. 
*  They  will  find  your  clothes  in  the  morning — clothes  with  a  ser- 
geant's stripes.' 

^I  cannot  help  that,'  replied  Stretton,  as  he  jumped  to  the 
ground.  *  I  do  not  intend  to  be  shot  as  a  thief,  for  that  is  what 
may  happen  when  a  man  deserts  and  taken  his  uniform  with  him. 
Don't  fail  me  in  Fez.    Grood-bye.' 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and,  as  Warrisden  grasped  it,  he  said : 

^  I  have  not  said  much  to  you  in  the  way  of  thanks ;  but  I  am 
very  grateful,  however  much  I  may  have  seemed  to  have  been 
made  unhappy  by  your  coming.  Since  things  are  as  they  aie, 
I  am  glad  you  came.  I  thank  you,  too,  for  that  other  visit  to  the 
North  Sea.    I  will  give  you  better  thanks  when  we  meet  in  Fez.' 

He  cast  a  glance  back  to  the  wall  of  the  barracks,  and,  in  a  voice 
which  trembled,  so  deeply  was  he  moyed,  he  whispered  to  himself, 
rather  than  to  Warrisden  : 

^  Oh,  but  I  am  glad  Tavemay  is  dead ! ' 

All  else  that  he  had  said  since  he  dropped  from  the  wall  had 
been  said  hurriedly  and  without  emotion.  These  last  words  were 
whispered  from  a  heart  overchai^^ed  with  sorrow.  They  were  his 
farewell  to  the  Legion.  He  turned  away,  and,  driving  the  mule 
before  him,  vanished  into  the  darkness. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

BAD  NEWS  FOB  PAMELA. 

Warrisden  struck  his  camp  early  the  next  morning,  and  set  out 
for  the  rail-head.  Thence  he  travelled  to  Oran.  At  Oran  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  find  a  steamer  of  the  Lambert  Line  in  the 
harbour  which  was  preparing  to  sail  that  afternoon  for  Tangier. 
Warrisden  had  three  hours  to  pass  in  Oran.    He  went  at  once  to 
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tbe  poBt-offioe  and  despatched  his  telegram  to  Pamela  Maidale  at 
the  Villa  Pontignaid.  The  telegram  informed  her  that  Tony 
Stretton  was  returning,  though  his  journey  might  take  longer  than 
she  would  naturally  expect;  and,  secondly,  that  he  himself  was 
Bailing  that  day  for  Tangier,  whither  any  message  should  be  sent 
at  once  to  await  his  arrival  at  the  English  post-office.  The  telegram 
was  couched  in  vague  phrases.  Tony  Stretton,  for  instance,  was 
called  ^  The  Truant.'  Pamela  became  more  and  more  disquieted 
by  the  vagueness  of  its  wording.  She  pondered,  and  in  vain,  why 
in  the  world  Warrisden  must  be  sailing  to  Tangier.  It  seemed 
certain  that  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Tony's  home- 
coming which  she  had  not  foreseen,  and  at  the  nature  of  which  she 
could  not  conjecture.    She  sent  off  a  reply  to  Tangier : 

^  Bring  truant  to  Roquebrune  as  soon  as  possible.' 

For,  on  thinking  over  the  new  aspect  which  her  problem  pre- 
sented, now  that  Lionel  Gallon  had  come  to  the  Riviera,  she  had 
Gome  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  the  safest  plan.  If  Millie 
Stretton  did  not  come  to  the  south  of  France,  no  harm  would  have 
been  done ;  whereas,  if  she  did,  and  Tony  went  straight  home  to 
England,  the  last  chance  of  saving  her  would  be  lost. 

This  message,  however,  did  little  to  reassure  Pamela.  For  the 
more  she  thought  of  Warrisden's  telegram,  the  more  she  was 
troubled.  Tony  was  returning.  Tes,  that  was  something— that 
was  a  great  thing.  But  he  was  going  to  take  a  long  time  in  return- 
ing, and,  to  Pamela's  apprehension,  there  was  no  long  time  to  spare. 
And  the  day  after  she  had  received  the  telegram  she  came  upon 
still  stronger  reasons  for  disquietude. 

She  went  down  to  Monte  Carlo  in  the  morning,  and  again  saw 
Lionel  Gallon  upon  the  terrace,  and  again  noticed  that  he  was 
alone.  Tet  on  tiie  whole  she  was  not  surprised.  Millie  Stretton's 
name  figured  as  yet  in  no  visitors'  list,  and  Pamela  was  quite  sure 
that  if  Millie  Stretton  had  come  south  the  name  would  have  been 
inserted.  It  was  impossible  that  Ifillie  Stretton  could  come  to 
Monte  Carlo,  or,  indeed,  to  any  hotel  upon  the  Riviera,  under  a  false 
name.  She  could  not  but  meet  acquaintances  and  friends  at  every 
step,  during  this  season  of  the  year.  To  assume  a  name  which  was 
not  hers  would  be  an  act  of  stupidity  too  gross.  None  the  less 
Pamela  was  relieved.  She  avoided  Gallon's  notice,  and  acting 
upon  a  sudden  impulse,  went  out  from  the  garden,  hired  a  carriage, 
and  ordered  tiie  coachman  to  drive  along  the  lower  Gomiche  Road 
in  the  dixectbn  of  Beaulieu« 
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Pamela  was  growing  harassed  and  anxious.  The  days  were 
passing  and  no  message  had  yet  oome  from  Alan  Wanisden.  She 
suspected  the  presence  of  Lionel  Gallon  on  the  Riviera  more  and 
more.  More  and  more  she  dreaded  the  arrival  of  Millie  Stretton. 
There  was  nothing  now  which  she  could  do.  She  had  that  hard 
lot  which  falls  to  women,  the  lot  of  waiting.  But  she  could  not 
wait  with  folded  hands.  She  must  be  doing  something;  even 
though  that  something  were  altogether  trivial  and  useless,  it  still 
helped  her  through  the  hours.  In  this  spirit  she  drove  out  from 
Monte  Carlo  at  twelve  o'clock,  without  a  thought  that  her  drive 
was  to  assist  her  toward  the  end  on  which  she  had  set  her  heart. 

She  drove  past  the  back  of  the  big  hotel  at  Exe.  Just  beyond, 
a  deep  gorge  runs  from  the  hills  straight  down  to  the  sea.  The 
road  curves  round  the  head  of  the  gorge  and  bends  again  to  the 
shore.  Pamela  drove  round  the  gorge,  and  coming  again  to  the 
shore,  went  forward  by  the  side  of  the  sea.  After  a  few  minutes 
she  bade  the  driver  stop.  In  front  of  her  the  road  rose  a  little, 
and  then  on  the  other  side  of  the  crest  dipped  down  a  steep  hill. 
On  her  left  a  pair  of  iron  gates  stood  open.  From  those  gates  a 
carriage-drive  ran  in  two  zigzags  between  borders  of  flowers  down 
to  an  open  gravel  space  in  front  of  a  long  one-storied  building. 
The  building  faced  upon  the  road,  but  at  a  lower  level,  so  that  even 
the  flat  roof  was  below  Pamela.  The  building  was  prettily  built, 
and  roses  and  magnolias  climbed  against  the  walls,  making  it  gay. 
The  door  in  the  middle  stood  open,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  life 
about  the  house.  Pamela  sat  gazing  down  into  the  garden  with 
its  bushes  and  brightly  coloured  flowers. 

Pamela  spoke  to  the  driver : 

*  What  place  is  this  ?  '  she  asked. 

*  It  was  only  built  last  year,'  the  man  replied,  and  he  told  her 
enough  for  her  to  know  that  this  was  the  RSserve  at  which  Lionel 
Gallon  was  staying. 

^  Few  people  come  here  ? '  said  Pamela. 

*  It  is  not  known  yet,'  repUed  the  driver.  *  It  is  such  a  Uttle 
while  since  it  has  been  opened.' 

The  sun  was  bright.  Beyond  the  RSserve  the  Mediterranean 
rippled  and  sparkled — here  the  deepest  blue,  there  breaking  into 
points  of  golden  light.  The  £^erve  itself  had  the  look  of  a  country 
house  in  a  rich  garden  of  flowers  tended  with  love.  In  the  noon- 
day the  spot  was  very  quiet  and  still.  Tet  to  Pamela  it  had  the 
most  sinister  aspect.    It  stood  in  a  solitary  position,  just  beneath 
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ihe  road.    In  its  very  qtdetude  there  was  to  her  haiaased  thoughts 
something  clandestine. 

She  knew  that  Gallon  was  in  Monte  Carlo.  She  told  her  driver 
to  drive  down  to  the  door,  and  at  the  door  she  stepped  down  and 
walked  into  the  building.  A  large  dining-room  opened  out  before 
her  in  which  two  waiters  lounged.  There  were  no  visitors.  The 
waiters  came  forward.  *  Would  Madame  take  luncheon  in  the 
room,  or  on  the  terrace  at  the  back  over  the  sea  !  ' 

*  On  the  terrace/  Pamela  replied. 

She  lunched  quite  alone  on  a  broad,  flagged  terrace,  with  the 
sea  gently  breaking  at  its  foot.  The  greater  portion  of  the  building 
was  occupied  by  the  restaurant,  but  at  one  end  Pamela  noticed  a 
couple  of  French  windows.  She  remarked  to  the  waiter  who  served 
her  upon  the  absence  of  any  visitors  but  herself. 

'  It  is  only  this  season,  Madame,  that  the  restaurant  is  open,'  he 
replied. 

*  Can  people  stay  here  ?  '  she  asked. 

^  Tes.  There  are  two  suites  of  rooms.  One  is  occupied ;  but 
the  other  is  vacant,  if  Madame  would  care  to  see  it.' 

Pamela  rose  and  followed  him.  He  opened  one  of  the  French 
windows.  A  dining-room  furmshed  witii  elegance,  and  lightly 
decorated;  a  sitting-room,  and  a  bed-room  comprised  the  suite. 
Pamela  came  back  to  the  terrace.  She  was  disquieted.  It  was 
impossible,  of  course,  that  Millie  Stretton  should  stay  at  the  RSserve ; 
but  the  whole  look  of  the  place  troubled  her. 

She  mounted  into  her  carriage  and  drove  back.  In  front  of 
her  the  great  hotel  of  Eze  stood  high  upon  a  promontory  above 
the  railway.  A  thought  came  to  Pamela.  She  drove  back  round 
the  head  of  the  gorge,  and  when  she  came  to  the  hotel  she  bade  the 
coachman  drive  in.  In  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  hotel  she  took 
tea.  She  could  not  see  the  restaurant  itself,  but  she  could  see  the 
road  rising  to  the  little  hill-crest  beside  it.  It  was  very  near,  she 
thought.    She  went  into  the  hotel,  and  asked  boldly  at  the  office : 

^  When  do  you  expect  Lady  Stretton  I ' 

*  Lady  Stretton  !  '  The  clerk  in  the  office  looked  up  his  books. 
'  In  three  weeks,  Madame,'  he  said.  *  She  has  engaged  her  rooms 
from  the  31st.' 

*  Thank  you,'  said  Pamela. 

She  mounted  into  her  carriage  and  drove  back  to  Monte  Cario. 
So  Millie  Stretton  was  coming  to  the  Riviera  after  all.  She  had 
refused  to  come  with  Pamela,  yet  she  was  coming  by  herself.    She 
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liad  declared  sbe  would  not  leave  En^and  this  spring.  But  ahe 
had  made  that  declaration  before  Lionel  Gallon  had  returned  from 
CSiili.  Now  Gallon  was  here,  and  she  was  following.  Pamela 
could  not  doubt  that  her  coming  was  part  of  a  concerted  plan. 
The  very  choice  of  the  hotel  helped  to  convince  her.  It  was  so 
near  to  that  at  which  GaUon  was  staying.  Twenty  minutes'  walk 
at  the  most  would  jeparate  them.  Moreover,  why  should  Gallon 
choose  that  lonely  festaurant  without  some  particular,  nay,  some 
secret  object?  No  one,  it  seemed,  visited  it  in  the  day;  no  one 
but  he  slept  there  at  night.  Gallon  was  not  the  man  to  fall  in  love 
with  solitude.  And  if  he  had  wished  for  solitude  he  would  not 
have  come  to  the  Riviera  at  all.  Besides,  he  spent  his  days  in 
Monte  Garlo,  as  Pamela  weU  knew.  No,  it  was  not  loneliness  at 
which  he  aimed,  but  secrecy.  That  was  it — secrecy.  Pamela's 
heart  sank  within  her.  She  had  a  momentary  thought  that  she 
would  disclose  her  presence  to  Lionel  Gallon,  and  dismissed  it. 
The  disdosore  would  alter  Gallon's  plan,  that  was  all ;  it  would 
not  hinder  the  fulfilment.  It  would  drive  Millie  and  him  from  the 
Riviera — it  would  not  prevent  them  from  meeting  somewhere  else. 
It  would  be  better,  indeed,  that,  if  meet  they  must,  they  should 
meet  under  her  eyes.  For  some  accident  might  happen,  some 
unforeseen  opportunity  occur  of  which  she  could  take  advantage 
to  separate  them.  It  was  not  known  to  Gallon  that  she  was  on  the 
spot.  After  all  that  was  an  advantage.  She  must  meet  secrecy 
with  secrecy.  She  urged  her  coachman  to  quicken  his  pace.  She 
drove  straight  to  the  post-o£Bice  at  Monte  Garlo.  Thence  she 
despatched  a  second  telegram  to  Alan  Warrisden  at  Tangier. 

'  Do  not  fail  to  arrive  by  the  31st,'  she  telegraphed ;  and  upon 
that  took  the  train  back  to  Roquebrune.  She  could  do  no  more 
now ;  but  the  knowledge  that  she  could  do  no  more  only  aggra- 
vated her  fears.  Questions  which  could  not  be  answered  thronged 
upon  her  mind.  'Would  the  telegram  reach  Tangier  in  time? 
What  was  Alan  Warrisden  doing  at  Tangier  at  all  ?  What  hindered 
them  coming  straight  from  Algeria  to  France  ?  '  Well,  there  were 
three  weeks  still.  She  sent  up  her  prayer  that  those  three  weeks 
might  bring  Tony  Stretton  back,  that  Millie  might  be  saved  for 
him.  She  walked  up  the  steps  from  Roquebrune  station  very 
slowly.  She  did  not  look  up  as  she  climbed.  Had  she  done  so 
she  might,  perhaps,  have  seen  a  head  above  the  parapet  in  the 
little  square  where  tiie  school-house  stood ;  and  she  would  certainly 
have  seen  that  head  suddenly  withdrawn  as  her  head  was  raised. 
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M.  Oiiaud  was  watching  her  fnrtiyely,  as  he  had  done  many  a  time 
since  she  had  come  to  Roqnebrune,  taking  care  that  she  should 
not  see  him.  He  watched  her  now,  noticing  that  she  walked  with 
the  same  lagging,  weary  step  as  when  he  had  last  seen  her  on  that 
path  so  many  years  ago.  Bat  as  he  watched  she  stopped,  and, 
taming  aboat,  looked  southwards  across  the  sea,  and  stood  there 
for  an  appreciable  time.  When  she  turned  again  and  once  more 
mounted  the  steps,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  weariness  had  gone. 
She  walked  buo3rantly,  like  one  full  of  faith,  full  of  hope ;  and  he 
cauj^t  a  glimpse  of  her  face.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it  had  become 
transfigured,  and  that  the  eyes  were  looking  at  some  vision  which 
was  visible  to  her  eyes  alone.  Pamela  had  come  back  indeed,  at 
the  end  of  aU  her  perplexities  and  conjectures,  to  the  belief  bom  of 
her  new  love,  that  somehow  the  world  would  right  itself,  that  some- 
how in  a  short  while  she  would  hear  whispered  upon  the  wind, 
answered  by  the  ripples  of  the  sea,  and  confirmed  by  the  one  voice 
she  longed  to  hear,  the  sentdnel's  cry  :  *  All's  well.' 

The  messages  which  Pamela  had  sent  to  Warrisden  reached 
him  at  Tangier.  He  found  them  both  waiting  for  him  the  day  after 
ikej  had  been  sent.  He  had  twenty  dajrs  in  front  of  him.  If 
Tony  kept  to  his  time,  twenty  dsLjs  would  serve.  He  hired  a  camp 
outfit,  and  the  best  mules  to  be  obtained  in  Tangier  on  that  day. 
The  same  evening  he  bought  a  couple  of  barbs  well  recommended 
to  him  for  speed  and  endurance. 

^  They  will  amble  at  six  miles  an  hour  for  ten  hours  a  day,'  said 
one  whose  advice  he  sought.  Warrisden  discounted  the  statement, 
but  bought  the  barbs.  Early  the  next  morning  he  set  out  for 
Fez. 


CHAPTER  XXVII.  , 

'  BALAK  !  ' 

Thbbb  are  two  cities  of  Fez.  One  is  the  city  of  the  narrow  crowded 
streets,  where  the  cry,  ^  Balak !  Balak ! ' '  resounds  all  day.  Streets, 
one  terms  them,  since  they  are  the  main  thoroughfares  through 
which  all  the  merchandise  of  Morocco  passes  out  to  the  four  quarters 
of  the  compass ;  but  they  are  no  wider  than  the  alley- ways  of  an 
English  village,  and  in  many  places  a  man  may  stand  in  the  centre 
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and  touch  the  wall  on  either  aide.  These  streete  are  paved  witii 
big  cobble-stones,  but  the  stones  are  broken  and  displaced  by  the 
tramp  of  centuries.  If  mended  at  all,  they  are  mended  with  a  mill- 
stone or  any  chance  slab  of  rock ;  but  for  the  most  part  they  are 
left  unmended  altogether.  For  that  is  the  fashion  in  Morocco. 
There  they  build  and  make,  and  they  do  both  things  beautifully 
and  well.  But  they  seldom  finish ;  in  a  house,  dainty  with  fountains 
and  arabesques  and  coloured  tiles,  you  will  still  find  a  comer  un- 
completed, a  piUar  which  lacks  the  delicate  fluting  of  the  other 
pilhurs,  an  embrasure  for  a  clock  half  ornamented  with  gold  filagree, 
and  half  left  plain.  And  if  they  seldom  finish,  they  never  by  any 
chance  repair.  The  mansion  is  built  and  decorated  within ;  artists 
fit  the  tiles  together  in  a  mosaic  of  cool  colours,  and  carve,  and 
gild,  and  paint  the  little  pieces  of  cedar-wood,  and  glue  them  into 
the  light  and  pointed  arches ;  the  rich  curtains  are  hung ;  and  the 
master  enters  into  his  possession.  There  follows  the  procession  of 
the  generations.  The  tiles  crack,  the  woodwork  of  the  arches 
splits  and  falls,  and  the  walls  break  and  crumble.  The  house- 
holder sits  indifferent,  and  the  whole  house  corrodes.  So,  in  the 
narrow  streets,  holes  gape,  and  the  water  wears  a  channel  where  it 
wills,  and  the  mud  lies  thick  and  slippery  on  the  rounded  stones ; 
the  streets  run  steeply  up  and  down  the  hills,  wind  abruptly  round 
comers,  dive  into  tunnels.  Yet  men  gallop  about  them  on  their 
sure-footed  horses,  stumbling,  slipping,  but  seldom  falling.  ^  Balak ! ' 
they  cry,  ^  Balak  ! '  And  the  man  on  foot  is  flung  against  the  wall 
or  jostled  out  of  the  way.    No  one  protests  or  resents. 

A  flle  of  donkeys,  laden  with  wood  or  with  grain,  so  fixed  upon 
their  backs  that  the  load  grazes  each  street  wall,  blocks  the  way. 
*  Balak ! '  shouts  the  donkey-driver.  And  perhaps  some  nobleman 
of  Fez,  soft  and  fat  and  indolent,  in  his  blue  cloak,  who  comes 
pacing  on  a  mule  no  less  fat,  preceded  by  his  servants,  must 
turn  or  huddle  himself  into  an  embrasure.  There  are  no  social 
distinctions  in  the  alley-ways  of  Fez.  It  may  be  that  one  of  those 
donkeys  will  fall  then  and  there  beneath  his  load,  and  refuse  to 
rise.  His  load  will  be  taken  from  his  back,  and  if  he  still  refuse, 
he  will  be  left  just  where  he  fell,  to  die.  His  owner  walks  on.  It 
is  no  one's  business  to  remove  the  animal.  There  he  lies  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  and  to  him  '  Balak ! '  will  be  called  in  vain. 

A  mounted  troop  of  wild  Berbers  from  the  lulls,  with  their  long, 
brass-bound  guns  slung  across  their  backs,  and  gaudy  handkerchiefs 
about  their  heads,  will  ride  through  the  bazaars,  ragged  of  dress  and 
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no  less  ragged  in  the  Iiamess  of  their  horses.  '  Balak ! '  Very 
swiftly  way  is  made  for  them.  Balak,  indeed,  is  the  word  most 
often  heard  in  the  streets  of  Fez. 

Those  streets  wind  at  times  between  the  walls  of  gardens,  and 
if  the  walls  are  broken,  as  surely  at  some  point  they  will  be,  a  plot 
of  grass,  a  grove  of  orange  trees  hung  with  ruddy  fruit,  and  a  clump 
of  asphodel  will  shine  upon  the  eyes  in  that  brown  and  windowless 
city  like  a  rare  jewel.  At  times,  too,  they  pass  beneath  some 
spacious  arch  into  a  place  of  width,  or  cross  a  bridge  where  one  of 
the  many  streams  of  the  river  Fez  boils  for  a  moment  into  the  open, 
and  then  swirls  away  again  beneath  the  houses.  But,  chiefly,  they 
run  deep  beneath  the  towering  walls  of  houses,  and  little  of  the 
sunlight  visits  them ;  so  that  you  may  know  a  man  of  Fez,  even 
though  he  be  absent  from  his  town,  by  the  pallor  of  his  face.  A 
householder,  moreover,  may  bmld  over  the  street,  if  he  can  come 
to  an  agreement  with  his  neighbour  on  the  opposite  side,  and  then 
the  alleys  suddenly  become  tunnels,  and  turn  upon  themselves  in 
the  dark.  Or  the  walls  so  lean  together  at  the  top  that  barely  a 
finger^s  breadth  of  sky  is  visible  as  from  the  bottom  of  a  well. 

Into  this  city  of  dark  streets  Wanisden  came  upon  an  evening 
of  gloom.  The  night  before  he  had  camped  on  the  slope  of  a  hill 
by  the  village  of  Segota.  Never  had  he  seen  a  spot  more  beautiful. 
He  had  looked  across  the  deep  valley  at  his  feet  to  the  great  buttress 
of  Jebel  Zarhon,  on  a  dark  shoulder  of  which  mountain  one  small 
round  white  town  was  perched.  A  long  high  range  of  grey  hills — 
the  last  barrier  between  him  and  Fez— cleft  at  one  point  by  the 
road,  rose  on  the  far  side  of  the  valley ;  and  those  hills  and  the 
fields  beneath,  and  the  solitary  crumbling  castle  which  stood  in 
the  bottom  amongst  the  fields,  were  all  magnified  and  made  beautiful 
by  the  mists  of  evening.  The  stars  had  come  out  overhead,  behind 
him  the  lights  shone  in  his  tent,  and  a  cheerful  fire  crackled  in  the 
open  near  the  door.  He  had  come  up  quickly  from  Tangier,  and 
without  hindrance,  in  spite  of  warnings  that  the  road  was  not  safe. 
The  next  morning  he  would  be  in  Fez.  It  had  seemed  to  him, 
then,  that  fortune  was  on  lus  side.  He  drew  an  augury  of  success 
from  the  clean  briskness  of  the  air.  And  that  confidence  had 
remained  with  him  in  the  morning.  He  had  crossed  the  valley 
early,  and  riding  over  the  long  pass  on  the  other  side,  had  seen  at 
last  tiie  snow-crowned  spur  of  the  Atlas  on  the  further  side  of  the 
plain  of  Fez.  He  had  descended  into  the  plain,  which  perpetually 
loee  and  fell  like  the  billows  of  an  ocean ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  from 
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the  summit  of  one  of  these  billows,  he  had  saddenly  seen,  not  an 
hour's  journey  oS,  the  great  city  of  Fez,  with  its  crenellated  walls 
and  high  minarets,  a  mass  of  grey  and  brown,  with  here  and  there 
a  splash  of  white,  and  here  and  there  a  single  palm-tree,  straggling 
formlessly  across  the  green  plain.  The  sky  had  clouded  oyer; 
the  track  was  now  thronged  with  caravans  of  camels,  and  mules, 
and  donkeys,  and  wayfarers  on  foot  going  to  and  coming  from  the 
town ;  and  before  the  Bab  Sagma,  the  great  gate  looking  towards 
Mikkes,  was  reached,  the  rain  was  falling. 

Warrisden  had  sent  on  the  soldier  who  had  ridden  with  him 
from  Tangier,  to  deliver  a  note  to  the  Consul,  and  he  waited  with 
his  animals  and  his  men  for  the  soldier's  return.  The  man  came 
towards  dusk  with  word  that  a  house  had  been  secured  in  the  town, 
and  Warrisden  passed  through  the  gate  and  down  between  the  high 
battlements  of  the  Bugilud  into  the  old  town.  And  as  he  passed 
through  the  covered  bazaars,  and  the  narrow  streets,  in  the  gloom  of 
the  evening,  while  the  rain  fell  drearily  from  a  sullen  sky,  his  con- 
fidence of  the  morning  departed  from  him,  and  a  great  depression 
chilled  him  to  the  heart.  The  high,  cracked,  bulging  walls  of  the 
houses,  towering  up  without  a  window,  the  shrouded  figures  of  the 
passers-by,  the  falling  light,  the  neglect  as  of  a  city  of  immemorial 
age  crumbling  in  decay,  made  of  Fez  to  him  that  night  a  place  of 
gloom  and  forbidding  mystery.  He  was  in  a  mood  to  doubt 
whether  ever  he  would  look  on  Tony  Stretton's  face  again. 

In  the  narrowest  of  the  alleys,  where  each  of  his  stirrups  touched 
a  wall,  his  guide  stopped.  It  was  almost  pitch-dark  here.  By 
throwing  back  his  head,  Warrisden  could  just  see,  far  above  him, 
a  little  slit  of  light.  His  guide  groped  his  way  down  a  passage  on 
the  right,  and  at  the  end  opened  with  a  key  a  ponderous  black 
door.  Warrisden  stepped  over  the  sill  and  found  himself  in  a  tiled 
court  of  which  the  roof  was  open  to  the  sky.  On  the  first  floor 
there  was  a  gallery,  and  on  each  of  the  four  sides  a  long  narrow 
room,  lofty,  and  closed  with  great  folding  doors  opened  on  to  the 
gallery.  In  one  of  these  rooms  Warrisden  had  his  bed  set  up.  He 
sat  there  trying  to  read  by  the  Ught  of  a  single  candle,  and  listening 
to  the  drip  of  the  rain. 

When  he  left  Tangier,  he  had  twenty-one  days  before  he  need 
be  at  Roquebrune  in  answer  to  Pamela's  summons.  He  had 
looked  up  the  steamers  before  he  started.  Four  of  those  days 
would  be  needed  to  carry  them  from  Tangier  to  Roquebrune.  He 
had  reached  Fez  in  five,  and  he  thus  had  twelve  days  left.    In  other 
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woids,  if  Stretton  came  to  Fez  within  a  week,  there  should  stiU  be 
time,  provided,  of  course,  the  road  to  the  coast  was  not  for  the 
moment  cut  by  rebellious  tribes.  That  was  the  danger,  as  Wanis- 
den's  journey  had  told  him.  He  discounted  the  timorous  state- 
ments of  his  dragoman,  Ibrahim,  but  one  who  knew  had  warned 
him  at  El  Ksar.    There  was  a  risk. 

The  night  was  cold.  Warrisden  wrapped  himself  in  a  Moorish 
jellaba  of  fine  white  wool,  but  he  could  not  put  on  with  it  the 
Moorish  patience  and  indifference.  The  rain  dripped  upon  the 
tiles  of  the  court.    Where  was  Stretton,  he  wondered  ? 

He  went  to  bed,  and  waked  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  He 
had  left  the  great  doors  of  his  bedroom  open ;  the  rain  had  stopped ; 
and  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  he  heard  one  loud  voice,  of  an 
exquisite  beauty,  vibrating  over  the  roofs  of  the  sleeping  city,  as 
though  it  spoke  from  heaven  itself.  Warrisden  lay  hstening  to  it, 
and  interpreting  the  words  from  the  modulation  of  the  voice  which 
uttered  them.  Now  it  rang  out  imperious  as  a  summons,  dropping 
down  through  the  open  roo&  to  wake  the  sleepers  in  their  beds. 
Now  it  rose,  lyrical  and  glorious,  in  a  high  chant  of  praise.  Now 
it  became  wistful,  and  trembled  away  pleading,  yet  with  a  passion 
of  longing  in  the  plea.  Warrisden  could  look  upwards  from  his 
bed  through  the  open  roof.  The  sky  was  clear  again.  Overhead 
were  the  bright  stars,  and  this  solitary  voice,  most  musical  and 
strange,  ringing  out  through  the  silence. 

It  was  the  mueddhin  on  the  tower  of  the  Earueein  Mosque. 
For  five  hours  before  the  dawn  the  praises  of  Allah  are  sung  from 
the  summit  of  the  mosque's  minaret.  There  are  ten  mueddhins 
to  whom  the  service  is  entrusted,  and  each  sends  out  his  chant 
above  the  sleeping  city  for  half-an-hour.  But  in  the  voice  of  this, 
one  of  the  ten  whom  Warrisden  heard  on  the  first  night  when  he 
slept  in  Fez,  there  was  a  particular  quahty.  He  listened  for  it 
during  the  nights  which  followed ;  expected  it,  and  welcomed  its 
first  note  as  one  welcomes  the  coming  of  a  friend.  It  seemed  to 
him  tiiat  aU  the  East  was  in  that  cry. 

It  brought  back  to  him  sunsets  when  his  camp  was  pitched  by 
some  little  village  of  tents  or  thatched  mud-houses  surrounded  by 
hedges  of  aloes,  and  prickly  pears — at  Earia  Ben  Ouder,  at  Djouma 
— villages  where  there  was  no  mosque  at  all,  but  whence  none  the 
less  the  voice  of  a  priest  dispersed  its  plaintive  cry  across  the  empty 
oountry  of  marigolds  and  asphodels,  startling  the  white  cow-birds 
and  the  storks. 

20—2 
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Wamsden  fell  to  thinkiiig  of  Tony  Stretton.  He  strack  a 
match,  and  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  close  upon  the  hour  of 
dawn.  Perhaps,  just  at  this  moment,  by  some  village  in  that 
wild  dark  mountdn  country  to  the  south-east,  Stretton  stirred  in 
his  sleep,  and  waked  to  hear  some  such  summons  chanted  about 
the  Tillage.  Perhaps  he  was  even  now  loading  his  mule,  and  setting 
forth  by  the  glimmer  of  the  starlight  upon  his  dangerous  road. 
Warrisden  fell  asleep  again  with  that  picture  in  his  mind,  and 
woke  to  find  the  sunlight  pouring  through  the  square  opening  of 
the  roof.  He  drank  his  coffee,  and  mounting  a  little  winding  stair- 
way of  broken  steps,  came  out  into  that  other  city  of  Fez,  the  city 
of  the  roof-tops. 

Fez  is  built  upon  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  upon  some  of  the  flat 
roojb  Warrisden  looked  down  and  through  the  dark  square  holes  of 
the  openings,  to  the  parapets  of  others  he  looked  up.  Upon  some 
there  were  gardens  planted — so,  he  thought,  must  have  looked  the 
hanging  gardens  of  Babylon;  on  others,  linen  was  strung  out  to 
dry  as  in  some  backyard  of  England ;  the  minarets,  here  inlaid  with 
white  and  green  tUes,  there  built  simply  of  bricks  and  brown 
plaster,  rose  high  into  the  limpid  air.  And  on  the  towers  were  the 
great  nests  of  storks. 

Warrisden  looked  abroad,  and  in  the  sunlight  his  hopes  revived. 
It  seemed  that  it  must  have  been  into  another  town  that  he  had 
entered  last  night.  Nowhere  could  he  see  the  gash  of  a  street  in 
that  plateau  of  roof-tops — so  narrow  they  were  ;  and  no  noise  rose 
at  all,  they  were  so  deep.  Here  the  only  sound  audible  was  the 
chattering  of  women's  voices — for  the  roo&  are  the  playgrounds 
of  the  women,  and  Warrisden  could  see  them  in  their  coloured 
handkerchiefs  and  robes  clustered  together,  climbing  from  one 
house  to  another  with  the  help  of  ladders,  visiting  their  friends. 
But  of  all  the  clamour  which  must  needs  be  resounding  in  those 
crowded  streets,  not  even  one  stray  cry  of  *  Balak ! '  reached  to 
this  upper  air.  Lower  down  the  hill  to  the  east,  Warrisden  could 
see  the  city  wall  and  the  gate  through  which  Stretton  must  pass 
when  he  came.    And  he  might  come  to-day  ! 

That  was  Warrisden's  thought.  He  went  down  the  stairs,  had 
his  horse  brought  into  the  dark  street  before  the  door,  and,  accom. 
panied  by  his  mehaznif  that  old  soldier  who  had  ridden  with  him 
from  Tangier,  went  out  of  the  city  over  the  plain  towards  Sefru. 
For  through  that  small  town  of  gardens  and  fruit  at  the  base  of 
the  Atlas  spur,  Stretton  would  come.    But  he  did  not  come  on  that 
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day,  nor  on  the  next.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Ibrahim,  Warrisden's 
guide,  brought  bad  news. 

He  mounted  to  the  roof  in  the  morning,  while  Warrisden  sat 
there  after  his  breakfast,  and  crouched  down  behind  the  parapet 
so  that  he  might  not  be  seen.  For  the  men  leave  the  roof-tops  to 
their  women-folk,  and  do  not  trespass  there  themselves. 

*Sir,'  said  he,  *the  road  between  Djebel  Silfat  and  Djebel 
Zarhon  is  cut.  Word  has  come  into  Fez  this  morning.  The 
Z'mur  have  come  down  from  the  hills,  and  sit  across  the  road, 
stopping  and  robbing  everyone.' 

Warrisden  sat  up. 

*  Are  you  sure  ? '  he  asked.  He  was,  as  he  knew,  in  a  country  of 
liars.  Ibrahim,  in  addition,  was  a  coward  in  the  country  districts, 
though  the  best  of  braggarts  at  Tangier.  He  had  ridden  on  his 
mule  slung  about  with  weapons — ^a  Spanish  rifle  on  his  back,  a 
revolver  in  his  belt,  and  a  Winchester  in  his  hands ;  while  between 
the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  he  carried  ready  four  cartridges — ^but 
he  was  none  the  less  afraid.  However,  Warrisden  remembered 
that  mountain  pass  which  led  from  the  plain  of  the  Sebou  up  to 
Segota.  It  was  very  lonely,  it  was  narrow,  the  road  looped 
perpetually  round  the  bases  of  the  round  buttresses  of  Djebel 
Sil&it.  It  would  certainly  be  an  awkward  place  wherein  to  be 
entrapped. 

^Yes,  yes,  I  am  sure,'  replied  Ibrahim,  *the  Z'mur  are  bad 
men.    They  might  capture  you  and  hold  you  to  ransom.' 

Warrisden  was  inclined  to  discount  Ibrahim's  terror  of  the 
Z'mur.  The  lawless  deeds  of  that  wild  and  fanatical  tribe  had  been 
dinned  into  his  ears  ever  since  he  had  crossed  the  Sebou ;  until  he 
had  come  to  make  light  of  them.  But  there  was  no  doubt  they 
terrorised  the  people ;  in  the  villages  where  Warrisden  had  camped, 
they  were  spoken  of  with  a  dread  hardly  less  than  that  which 
Ibrahim  betrayed.  It  would  certainly  never  do  to  be  taken  by  the 
Z'mur.  They  would  be  released,  no  doubt;  but  time  would  be 
wasted.  They  might  be  kept  for  weeks  in  the  forest  of  Marmura. 
They  would  reach  Roquebrune  too  late. 

Warrisden  had  brought  with  him,  as  a  servant,  one  of  the  men 
who  had  been  with  him  to  Ain-Sefra,  and  descending  the  stairs  he 
called  him,  and  spoke,  bidding  Ibrahim  interpret. 

*  Do  you  remember  the  mule  which  I  gave  away  at  Ain-Sefra  1 ' 
he  asked.    And  the  man  answered,  *  Yes ! '  ^ 

*  You  would  know  it  again  1 ' 
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The  man  was  sure  upon  that  point.  He  described  the  marks 
hj  which  he  would  recognise  the  beast. 

*  Very  well,*  said  Warrisden.  '  Go  out  to  the  west  of  Fez,  and 
watch  the  road  to  Sefru.  If  you  see  a  Jew  come  towards  Fez 
driving  the  mule,  lead  him  at  once  to  this  house.  Watch  aU  day 
until  the  gate  is  closed.' 

The  man  went  oS  upon  his  errand,  and  Warrisden  betook  him- 
self  to  the  vice-consulate.  On  his  return  he  summoned  Ibrahim, 
and  said : 

*  We  must  travel  by  Mequinez  and  Mediyah.  A  letter  will  be 
given  to  us,  passing  us  on  from  governor  to  governor.  We  can 
reach  Larache,  traveUing  hard,  in  five  days.  We  may  find  a  steamer 
there  for  Gibraltar.  If  not,  we  must  go  on,  in  one  more  day,  to 
Tangier.* 

Ibrahim  bowed  his  head  and  made  no  further  protest.  In  the 
evening  Warrisden's  servant  came  back  from  the  gate ;  his  watch 
had  been  fruitless.  Thus  three  days  had  passed.  Warrisden 
became  anxious  again,  and  restless.  The  seven  days  which  Tony 
Stretton  could  take,  and  still  reach  Roquebrune  by  the  date  on 
which  Pamela  insisted,  were  now  curtailed.  Six  days  formed  the 
Kmit,  and  even  that  Umit  implied  that  the  journey  should  be  of  the 
swiftest.    Of  those  six  days,  three  had  gone. 

The  fourth  came,  and  passed.  Warrisden  rode  out  upon  the 
track  to  Sefru  in  vain.  Even  the  promised  letter  did  not  come. 
Warrisden  made  inquiries.  It  would  come,  he  was  told.  There 
was  no  doubt  upon  that  score.  But  a  Government  letter  takes 
a  long  time  in  the  writing  in  Morocco.  It  was  not  until  the  fifth 
evening  that  a  messenger  from  the  Palace  knocked  upon  the  door. 
These  were  the  days  when  Mulai-el-Hassan  ruled  in  Morocco,  and 
was  on  the  march  against  his  rebellious  tribes  for  nine  months  out 
of  the  twelve.  Mulai-el-Hassan,  at  this  particular  time,  was  far 
away  to  the  south  in  the  Sus  country,  and  therefore  the  mountain 
pass  to  the  north  was  dangerous. 

Warrisden  had  his  letter,  however,  sealed  with  the  Viceroy's 
seal.  But  he  gazed  out  over  the  city  as  it  lay,  warm  and  ruddy  in 
the  sunset,  and  wondered  whether  it  would  avail  at  all.  His  servant 
had  come  back  from  the  gate  with  his  familiar  answer.  No  Jew 
had  driven  the  mule  down  the  road  into  Fez  that  day.  And  there 
was  only  one  more  day. 

Warrisden  descended  the  stairs  to  the  gallery  on  the  first  floor, 
and  as  he  came  out  upon  it,  he  heard  voices  in  the  courtyard  below. 
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He  looked  over  the  balastrade  and  saw  a  man  standing  amongst 
hifl  muleteers  and  servants.  Warnsden  could  not  see  his  face.  He 
was  dressed  in  rags,  but  the  rags  were  the  remnants  of  a  black 
gabardine,  and  he  wore  a  black  skull-cap  upon  his  head. 

It  is  likely  that  Warrisden  would  have  taken  no  further  notice 
of  the  man,  but  that  he  eringed  a  little  in  his  manner  as  though 
he  was  afraid.  Then  he  spoke  in  Arabic,  and  the  voice  was  timorous 
and  apologetic.  Warrisden,  however,  knew  it  none  the  less.  He 
leaned  over  the  balustrade  : 

*  Stretton !  *  he  cried  out  in  a  burst  of  J07. 

The  man  in  the  courtyard  looked  up.  Warrisden  would  never 
have  known  him  but  for  his  voice.  A  ragged  beard  stubbled  his 
cheeks  and  chin ;  he  was  disfigured  with  dirt  and  bruises ;  he  was 
lean  with  hunger ;  his  face  was  drawn  and  hoUow  from  lack  of  sleep. 
But  there  was  something  more,  a  wider  difference  between  this 
ragged  Stretton  in  the  courtyard  and  the  Stretton  Warrisden  had 
known  than  mere  looks  explained.  The  man  who  had  looked  up 
when  he  heard  his  voice  loudly  and  suddenly  pronounced,  had  been 
startled — ^nay,  more  than  startled.  He  had  raised  an  arm  as  though 
to  ward  off  a  blow.  He  had  shrunk  back.  He  had  been  afraid. 
Even  now,  when  he  looked  at  Warrisden  and  knew  that  he  was 
here  in  a  house  of  safety,  he  stood  drawing  deep  breaths,  and 
trembling  like  one  who  has  received  a  shock.  His  appearance  told 
Warrisden  much  of  the  dangers  of  the  journey  from  Ain-Sefra 
through  the  hiUs  to  Fez. 

*  Yes,'  said  Tony,  *  I  am  here.    Am  I  in  time  1 ' 

*  Just  in  time,'  cried  Warrisden.  *  Oh,  but  I  thought  you  never 
would  come ! ' 

He  ran  down  the  steps  into  the  courtyard. 

'  Balak ! '  cried  Stretton  with  a  laugh.  '  Wait  till  I  have  had  a 
batii,  and  got  these  clothes  burnt.' 

In  such  guise,  Tony  Stretton  came  to  Fez.  He  had  gone  straight 
to  the  Vice-Consulate,  and  thence  had  been  directed  to  Warrisden's 
house.  When,  an  hour  later,  he  came  up  on  to  the  gallery  and  sat 
down  to  dinner,  he  was  wearing  the  clothes  of  a  European,  and  the 
look  of  fear  had  gone  from  his  face,  the  servility  from  his  manner. 
But  Warrisden  could  not  forget  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Tony 
Stretton  had  come  through  the  mountains — ^yes.  But  the  way 
had  not  been  smooth. 

{T0  he  oontimied.) 
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NAVAL  WARFARE   TO-DAY:    WHAT  JAPAN 
HAS  DONE. 

BY  ADMIRAL  SIR  CYPRIAN  BRIDGE,  G.C.B. 

Whatever  may  be  the  final  result  of  the  present  war  in  the  Far 
East,  the  deep  impression  made  on  the  world  by  the  demeanour 
and  performances  of  Japan  is  likely  to  endure.  That  country  has 
extorted  from  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  and  America  a  tribute 
— ^not  always  ungrudgingly  rendered— «of  mingled  admiration  and 
surprise.  We  have  had  to  admit  that  what  she  has  done  has  been 
well  done,  and  we  do  not  conceal  our  astonishment  that  it  should 
be  so.  If  oui  admiration  is  becoming,  is  it  creditable  to  us  that 
we  should  have  been  surprised  ?  The  question  is  worth  asking,  as 
it  involves  considerations  of  the  highest  importance  to  us  Britons, 
viz.  those  relating  to  our  national  security.  It  is  to  utter  a  truism 
to  say  that  Surprise  is  the  ofispring  of  Ignorance ;  but  there  are 
circumstances  which  justify  the  utterance,  and  even  the  repetition, 
of  a  truism.  What  right  had  we  to  be  ignorant  of  the  real  pro- 
gress made  by  Japan  ?  We  had  been  in  closer  communication — 
conmiercial,  financial,  potitical — with  her  than  any  other  nation 
had  been.  It  was  we  who  definitely  introduced  her  into  the  circle 
of  *  civilised  *  Powers,  the  word  oiviUsed  being  put  between  inverted 
commas  with  deliberate  intention.  When  the  war  with  Russia 
began  we  had  been  two  years  in  alliance  with  Japan.  Scholars 
of  our  blood  had  done  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  those  of  any 
other  country  to  make  the  rest  of  the  world  acquainted  with  the 
thoughts  and  spirit  of  the  Japanese.  There  were,  indeed,  some 
Englishmen  who  did  understand  the  condition  that  Japan  had 
reached,  and  who  were  not  surprised  at  her  success  in  war,  which, 
as  a  matter  of  truth,  they  had  predicted.  Such  people,  however, 
were  but  few. 

Not  many  weeks  ago  a  former  resident  in  Japan  told  a  friend 
of  mine  that  in  the  early  seventies  the  Japanese  were  quite  ^  un- 
dviUsed,'  and  thus  suggested  the  measure  of  the  progress  made  by 
them.  This  estimate  of  the  stage  of  culture  which  Japan  had 
reached  before  she  had  assimilated  Western  methods  was  a  conmion 
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one  among  foreigners,  especially  among  our  own  feUow-oonntry- 
men.  The  average  British  idea  of  civilisation  is  that  it  is  a  state 
of  human  society  in  which  the  men  wear  trousers  and  the  women 
read  novels.  We  cannot  easily  conceive  an  equal  though  different 
state  of  civilisation.  Our  typical  spokesman  is  'honest  Tom 
Dawson,'  acquaintance  with  whom  most  of  us  owe  to  Macaulay, 
and  who,  on  seeing  that  French  foot  soldiers  dressed  in  blue, 
observed  that  blue  regimentals  were  only  fit  *  for  the  Blue  Horse 
or  the  Artillery.' 

The  truth  is  that  the  Japanese,  before  the  Meiji  era,  had  a 
native  civilisation  as  high,  though  not  the  same,  as  our  own.  What 
is  specially  important  is  that  their  condition  to-day  is  as  much  the 
product  of  that  civilisation  as  it  is  of  the  Western  methods  which 
they  have  assimilated.  Neither  alone  would  have  made  them  what 
they  now  are.  We  knew,  we  could  not  help  knowing,  that  they  had 
adopted  the  methods  of  the  West :  and  it  was  our  own  fault  that 
we  did  not  perceive  the  foundation  of  national  culture  on  which 
the  new  methods  introduced  were  made  to  rest.  In  the  case  of 
the  Japanese,  we  are  now  merely  experiencing  the  unpleasantness 
due  to  having  undervalued  our  Mends.  It  would  have  been  some- 
thing more  serious  than  unpleasantness  if  those  whom  we  under- 
valued had  been  enemies.  There  is  an  optimism  based  on  know- 
ledge and  judgment,  and  there  is  an  optimism  or  infatuation  based 
on  ignorance  and — ^well,  it  must  be  said— on  a  vulgar  assumption 
of  superiority.  What  was  to  have  been  a  military  picnic  in  South 
Africa  turned  out  to  be  a  bloody,  protracted,  and  costly  war.  The 
belief  that '  little '  Japan  would  not  dare  to  go  to  war  single-handed 
with  mighty  Russia  was  refuted  with  emphasis  at  Port  Arthur,  on 
the  Yalu,  at  Eaiping,  and  elsewhere,  and  by  the  capture  in  fair 
fight  of  more  than  a  hundred  guns.  The  feelings  of  those  foreigners 
who  were  wont  to  look  on  the  Japanese  with  their  tongue  in  their 
cheek  can  scarcely  be  enviable  when  the  names  of  Togo  and  Euroki 
are  mentioned. 

Astonishing  as  the  success  of  Japan  in  this  war  may  seem  to 
many,  it  is  not  a  bit  more  astonishing  than  the  failure  on  the  part 
of  most  observers  to  see  that  it  was  to  be  expected.  Not  many 
days  before  hostilities  began  I  received  a  letter  from  London 
informing  me  that  *  not  a  Bourse  in  Europe '  believed  that  there 
would  be  war.  It  would,  I  suppose,  have  been  regarded  as  an 
outrage  on  common  sense  to  suggest  that  Japan  with  right  on  her 
aide  would  not  be  afraid  of  her  gigantic  antagonist.    Even  after 
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the  fibrst  blows  had  been  strack  there  was  among  foreigners  in  the 
Far  East,  specially  qualified  by  position  to  form  a  correct  estimate, 
all  but  complete  unanimity  in  the  view  that  against  the  Russian 
land  forces  those  of  Japan  had  little  chance  of  succeeding.  As  one 
who  has  had  personal  experience  of  Admiral  AlexeiefiPs  courtesy 
and  hospitality  I  admit  that  my  impartiality  in  his  case  may  be 
suspected ;  but  still  I  make  bold  to  maintain  my  conviction  of  his 
energy  and  ability.  If  he  erred  in  believing  that  Japan  would 
not  fight  he  erred  in  very  good  company :  and  it  does  not  lie  in 
the  mouths  of  those  whose  attitude  towards  the  Japanese  was  one 
of  amused  contempt  to  reproach  him  with  his  mistake.  Besides, 
once  on  a  time  there  were  Boers  who  went  so  far  as  to  try  condu- 
sions  with  the  British  Empire  ! 

As  we  could  hardly  have  a  better  instance  of  the  dangerous 
errors  into  which  we  may  be  led  by  ignoring  facts  than  is  afforded 
by  the  present  war,  it  will  be  useful  to  inquire  pretty  closely  into 
the  conditions  prevailing  in  Japan  when  she  engaged  in  it.  Few 
adjectives  could  be  more  inapplicable  in  the  cireumstances  to  the 
Japanese  Empire  than  '  littie,'  which  was  readily  fastened  on  hf 
the  would-be  knowing  ones  and  pressed  into  practical  use  by  the 
cartoonists  of  the  comic  papers.  A  country  which  contains  upwards 
of  five  millions  of  fighting  men,  all  animated  by  the  most  enthusiastic 
patriotism,  cannot  well  be  considered  littie,  even  comparatively. 
Whatever  the  absolute  number  may  be,  it  has  been  practically 
increased  by  proximity  of  position  to  the  scene  of  hostilities.  Even 
those  who  held  that  there  would  be  no  war  would  not  have  denied 
that,  if  war  did  really  break  out  after  aU,  its  theatre  would  be 
within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  Japan. 

In  war,  as  has  been  proved  many  a  time,  and  in  recent  years 
too,  quality  is  as  important  as,  if  not  more  so  than,  quantity.  We 
may  inquire  also  into  the  quality  of  the  fighting  resources  of  Japan. 
In  1898  there  were  439,386  heads  of  Shizoku,  or  former  Samurai, 
families ;  so  that  there  must  be  half  a  million  Samurai  males  over 
seventeen  yeara  of  age.  Let  us  see  what  manner  of  man  aSamurai 
is.  Like  that  of  Sweden,  which  in  some  points  it  curiously  resembles, 
the  history  of  Japan  is  largely  made  up  of  the  quarrels  and  the  pt^ 
dominance  of  great  families.  A  Mikado  may  be  seated  on  the 
throne,  but  it  is  the  Fujiwara  family  which  really  holds  the  reins 
of  office.  The  imperial  house  endures,  but  it  is  the  Taira,  the 
Minamoto,  the  Hojo,  the  Ashikaga,  or  the  Tokugawa  which  govern. 
The  domination  of  a  private  family  is  possible  only  on  the  condition 
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that  the  family  is  supported  by  a  band  of  devoted  adheiente. 
Yoritomo,  the  first  Shogun,  placed  this  condition  on  a  scientific 
basis.  In  addition  to  the  imperial  officials  in  the  provinces  there 
were  appointed  Shugo,  or  governors,  who  were  dependent  on  the 
Shognn,  held  the  supreme  military  command,  and  exercised  crimioal 
jurisdiction.  Under  the  later  and  weaker  *  r^ents '  of  the  Hojo 
family  the  Shugo  found  opportunities,  which  they  readily  seized,  of 
malring  themselves  nearly  independent.  Before  the  fall  of  the 
Afihikaga  Shogunate  their  power  and  arrogance  had  soincreaset) 
that  their  position  as  great  feudal  lords  was  firmly  established^ 
and  they  even  indulged  in  the  extreme  luxury  of  feudalism,  viz. 
the  practice  of  private  warfare. 

The  feudalism  of  Japan,  though  it  resembled  that  of  Europe, 
differed  from  it  in  an  important  point.  The  great  Japanese 
barons  were  not  intrusive  conquerors  who  stiffened  an  existing 
polity  into  the  Western  ^feudal  system.'  They  were  not  as  the 
companions  of  the  Merwings  among  conquered  Gallo-Romans,  as 
those  of  William  of  Normandy  among  defeated  Englishmen,  or  as 
Teutonic  knights  among  Subject  Letts  and  Prussian  Slavs ;  they 
were  Japanese  among  Japanese.  The  members  of  their  comitatiiSy 
the  band  of  martial  adherents  on  whose  valour  and  fidelity  family 
distinction  was  founded,  were  in  speech  and  race  the  same  as  their 
neighbours.  This  permitted  a  virtually  unlimited  establishment. 
Under  the  Minamoto  in  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era  the  privilege 
of  bearing  arms  was  restricted  to  the  Samurai.  Their  number, 
as  has  been  seen,  was  great,  and  they  constituted  the  whole  class  of 
gentry.  A  few  months  ago,  the  conversation  at  my  table  happening 
to  turn  on  the  subject  of  the  Samurai,  a  Japanese  officer,  Captain  K., 
who  was  present,  was  asked  to  define  the  term,  which  he  did  by 
saying  *  The  Samurai  are  the  same  as  the  English  squires.' 

The  history  of  this  remarkable  body  deserves  to  be  widely  known. 
It  repeats  on  an  incomparably  greater  scale  and  carries  on  through 
a  much  longer  period,  and  with  &r  more  ennobling  illustrations, 
that  of  the  military  orders  of  the  Temple  or  the  Hospital.  Cloistered 
communities  nxmibering  a  few  scores  or  a  few  dozens  may  have 
lived  up  to  the  rules  of  their  foundation ;  but  there  is  no  other 
case  on  record  of  a  body  numbering  hundreds  of  thousands  like  the 
Samurai  of  Japan,  scattered  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  main- 
taining during  centuries  tha  noble  ideals  of  the  loyal  vassal  and 
the  valiant  and  devoted  soldier.  Self-control  was  their  ruling 
principle.    To  be  influenced  by  mercenary  motives  was  in  their 
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eyes  despicable.  Frugality,  loyalty,  and  filial  piety  were  their 
fundamental  virtuea.  At  the  very  end  of  their  history  as  a  class 
they  gave  a  conspicuous  proof  of  tiieir  sincerity  and  of  their  fidelity 
to  their  principles.  In  July  1871-— exactly  thirty-three  years  ago 
— ^the  feudal  system  in  Japan  was  brought  to  an  end  by  a  laconic 
imperial  decree.  The  Samurai  as  an  essential  element  of  that 
sysibem  did  not  as  a  corporate  entity  outlive  it.  They  *  showed,' 
says  Captain  Brinkley,  *  a  noble  faculty  of  resignation.  They  had 
been  a  privileged  class,  but  they  had  purchased  their  privileges 
with  their  blood  and  by  serving  as  patterns  of  all  the  qualities 
most  prized  among  Japanese  national  characteristics.' 

Military  service  was  now  made  universal  in  Japan,  and  a  Samurai 
was  liable  to  it  no  more  and  no  less  than  a  peasant  or  a  tarader. 
He  had  to  put  away  the  sword  which  he  had  cherished  as  the  mark 
of  a  gentleman.  It  was  the  instrument  of  his  power  and  the  external 
symbol  of  his  rank.  Many  Samurai  not  only  had  to  descend  in  the 
social  scale,  but  were  also  with  their  wives  and  children  driven 
into  abject  poverty.  There  was  little  or  no  commotion.  All  was 
done  quickly  and  borne  quietly  for  the  good  of  Japan.  The  history 
of  the  human  race  will  be  searched  in  vain  for  anything  in  the  least 
worthy  of  being  cited  as  a  parallel  to  this  great  renunciation  by 
hundieds  of  thousands  of  armed  men.  The  Samurai  had  carried 
two  swords,  one  long  and  the  other  short.  The  latter  '  served  a 
defeated  soldier  in  his  last  resort — suicide.'  The  suicide  of  the 
Samurai  was  no  ignoble  flight  from  personal  ills.  It  was  conmdtted 
to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  the  honour  of  the  class,  to  testify  to 
wholesome  but  unwelcome  truths,  or  to  give  in  extreme  circum- 
stances a  solemn  warning.  It  was  the  crowning  result  of  a  more 
than  stoical  training.  Boys  and  girls  were  made  familiar  with  the 
idea  of  it  from  tender  years,  and  each  sex  was  instructed  in  the 
appropriate  manner  of  conmdtting  it. 

From  the  class  reared  in  such  a  school  the  officers  of  the  modem 
Japanese  army  and  navy  are  taken.^  I  once  asked  Count  Eatsura, 
the  Prime  Minister,  and  himself  a  distinguished  soldier,  if  the 
officers  were  chosen  solely  from  the  gentry.  He  told  me  that 
though  by  law  a  commission  was  open  to  every  Japanese,  still 
with  few  exceptions  officers  belong  to  the  educated  classes.  The 
mere  numbers  of  the  old  Samurai  class  show  that,  in  a  country  in 

^  Selection  of  the  most  suitable  men  for  particolar  appointments  is  carried 
oat  with  what  may  seem  to  ns  audacious  disregard  of  personal  feelings  and 
private  interests. 
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which  unhreisal  liability  to  serve  ifl  the  rule,  many  must  find  their 
place  in  the  ranks.  Those  who  do  so  take  service  willingly.  Every 
man  of  fifty  grew  to  adolescence  under  the  old  feudal  polity.  Almost 
every  father  of  a  family  in  Japan  must  have  been  old  enough  to 
understand  its  principles  before  it  was  abolished.  Nearly  every 
admiral  and  general  now  serving  had  reached  the  military  age 
under  feudalism.  Some  had  gone  through  a  campaign  before  it 
ended.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  old  Samurai  spirit  predominates, 
not  among  the  officers  only,  but  also  among  the  rank  and  file  and 
on  the  lower  deck.  The  heroism  of  Commander  Takeo  Hirose, 
who  delayed  under  fire  off  Port  Arthur  to  search  three  times  for  a 
mianing  shipmate  and  lost  his  own  life  in  consequence,  and  of 
Captains  Shina  and  Sakurai  and  their  brother  officers  of  the 
37th  Begiment  of  Infantry,  who  slew  themselves  rather  than  be 
taken  prisoners,  was  equalled  by  that  of  the  seaman  Magoshichi 
Sugino  and  of  the  sergeant-major  and  the  private  soldiers  who 
followed  Shina's  example  and  '  killed  themselves  after  the  tradi- 
tional Samurai  fashion.' 

It  is  of  special  interest  to  us  that  a  navy  so  officered  and  so 
manned  is  using  in  actual  war  the  most  modem  naval  appliances. 
The  enemy  of  Japan  may  be  wanting  in  enterprise ;  but  no  one 
can  justly  accuse  the  Russian  seamen  or  soldiers  of  want  of  bravery. 
The  action  of  the  Bayan  and  the  Novik,  not  to  dwell  upon  the 
*  butcher's  bill '  in  engagements  on  shore,  which  recalls  the  awful 
carnage  of  Preussisch-Eylau  or  Borodino,  would  instantly  refute 
any  such  calumny.  Consequently  the  Japanese  ships,  so  up  to 
date  in  type,  have  to  give  an  account  of  antagonists  who  have 
proved  their  capacity  for  taking  a  great  deal  of  punishment.  In 
some  important  respects,  therefore,  the  present  war  is  reproducing 
conditions  existing  in  our  Great  War  with  revolutionary  and  Napo- 
leonic France.  The  contending  sides  both  '  mean  fighting '  when 
the  occasion  arises.  One  side,  the  Japanese,  has  demonstrated 
its  ability  to  use  the  most  recent  naval  matSrid  with  effect. 

It  would  probably  be  right  to  say  that  there  has  been  general 
disappointment  that  the  two  fleets  have  not  engaged  in  a  general 
action,  that  there  has  not  been  a  good  stand-up  sea-fight  approxi- 
mating to  the  battles  of  the  old  pattern.  Such  disappointment 
has  certainly  been  expressed  in  naval  circles.  I  would  presume 
to  point  out  that  to  feel  disappointment  at  this  is  to  pay  a  poor 
compliment  to  the  naval  strategy  of  the  Japanese.  The  torpedo 
attacks  on  the  Bussian  ships  outside  Port  Arthur,  and  the  attempts 
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to  block  up  the  port  with  sunken  steameis  and  with  mines,  indicate 
that  the  very  thing  which  the  Japanese  wished  to  prevent  was  the 
possibility  of  the  Russian  fleet  fonning  up  for  a  general  engage- 
ment. The  strategy,  in  my  humble  opinion,  was  admirable  and  he^ 
been  completely  successful,  notwithstanding  that  no  important 
ship  has  been  destroyed  by  the  locomotive  torpedo,  though  some, 
since  repaired,  have  been  injured  by  it,  and  that  neither  sunken 
steamers  nor  mines  have  effectually  blocked  up  Port  Arthur.  One 
result  of  this  strategy  is  that  up  to  the  present  we  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  seeing  how  a  modem  battleship  inflicts  or  stands 
*  hammering.'  The  only  thing  approaching  to  a  stand-up  fight 
between  antagonists  nearly  equal  in  power  has  occurred  between 
destroyers.  One  at  least,  and  probably  more,  sank  owing  to  the 
effect  of  the  Japanese  gun-fire  ;  but  they  did  not  sink  till  after  the 
actual  fight  was  over,  and  only  repeated  an  experience  not  uncom- 
mon when  small  vessels  engaged  each  other  in  the  Old  War. 

There  have  been  two  highly  dramatic  episodes  on  the  sea — ^the 
sinking  of  the  Petropaulovsk  and  the  sinking  of  the  HaUusL  By 
the  side  of  these  the  losses  of  smaller  craft  when  engaged  in  laying 
or  picking  up  submarine  mines  seem  almost  insignificant  events. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  cases  of  the  two  battleships  named 
caused  deep  emotion  in  the  non-naval  public.  I  have  over  and 
over  again  heard  it  said  that  a  terrible  fate  awaits  the  officers  and 
men  of  a  navy  which  is  engaged  in  war,  the  belief  evidently  being 
that  they  are  destined  to  go  to  the  bottom.  Yet  had  both  of  these 
vessels  run  on  a  sunken  rock  like  the  steamer  QueUa^  for  example,  or 
been  struck  by  a  friend  in  a  collision  as  was  the  Yoshino  and  gone 
down  with  nearly  all  hands,  the  emotion  would  have  been  less  and 
the  belief  as  to  the  fate  of  naval  officers  and  seamen  would  not 
have  been  expressed.  There  is  still  something  to  learn  about  the 
cases  of  the  Petropaulovsk  and  the  Hatswe  ;  but  it  may  be  accepted 
that  each  was  sunk  by  the  explosion  of  a  submarine  mine.  The 
probability  appears  to  be  that  the  destruction  of  each  ship  was 
due  to  contact  with  a  mine  originally  laid  by  her  own  side.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  an  external  explosion  causing,  it  would  seem, 
one  internal  explosion  or  several,  sent  the  Petropaulovsk  as  well  as 
the  HatsusS  to  the  bottom  in  a  very  short  time. 

Now,  we  did  not  require  the  present  war  to  tell  us  that  the 
detonation  of  a  certain  quantity  of  explosive  material  within  a 
certain  distance  from  the  hull  of  a  ship,  and  at  a  certain  depth 
below  the  surface  of  the  water,  will  inflict  terrible  damage,  piac* 
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tically  amoantiDg  to  destruction.  This  has  been  proved  many 
times,  not  only  in  the  experiments  of  peace  time,  but  also  in  the 
actual  occurrences  of  war.  There  was,  therefore,  nothing  new  in 
the  cases  of  the  Petropaulovsk  and  the  HaUiMS^  unless  it  was  new 
to  dispose  once  for  all  of  the  absurdity,  sometimes  expressed  by 
specialists,  that  a  large  ship  is  more  likely  to  survive  the  effect  of 
an  under-water  explosion  than  a  small  one.  A  gunboat  could  not 
have  perished  more  expeditiously  than  the  Petropaulovsk,  and  the 
HaUuU  went  down  so  rapidly  that  she  took  with  her  many  of  her 
crew. 

In  former  wars  actions  were  decided  by  superiority  of  gun-fire. 
The  side  that  fired  most  straight  shots  won  the  action.  When  a 
certain  proportion  of  their  opponents  had  been  killed  and  wounded 
by  the  straighter  shooting  crew,  the  latter's  antagonist  made  ofi  or 
hauled  down  her  colours.  The  rule  seems  to  be  as  valid  now  as 
ever  it  was.  There  has  been  no  opportunity  of  exact  comparison 
during  the  present  struggle,  but  reasonable  inferences  from  occur- 
rences tend  to  support  the  present  vaUdity  of  the  rule.  0£E 
Qiemulpho,  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  the  Varyag  was  so  greatly 
outmatched  by  her  opponents  that  deductions  from  her  case  must 
be  drawn  with  caution.  Her  fire  was  quite  ineffectual.  The 
Japanese  squadron  claims  to  have  hit  her  ten  times,  and  in  fact 
she  had  twelve  easily  visible  shot-holes  in  her  hull,  two  perhaps 
being  caused  by  the  exit  of  shot  which  had  already  made  holes  in 
the  other  side  of  the  ship.  She  was  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
under  fire  at  long  range.  Many  of  the  shot  fired  at  her  were  theore- 
tically capable  of  sinking  her ;  but  she  was  really  sunk  by  her  own 
crew.  That  she  ventured  to  face  at  all  so  great  a  superiority  of 
force  as  she  did  shows  that  the  memory  of  Komilofi  and  Nakhimoff 
is  still  a  living  power  in  the  Russian  navy  :  the  point  worth  noting 
is  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  size  of  her  *  butcher's  bUl '  that  she 
was  defeated.  She  had  rather  over  a  hundred  killed  and  wounded, 
and  gave  up  the  fight  just  as  the  English  Java  or  the  French  SybiUe 
had  to  do  in  the  old  days. 

The  locomotive  torpedo  has  been  more  successful  in  destroying 
unarmed  transports  and  merchant  ships  than  real  fighting  men- 
of-war,  though — ^as  has  been  said  already — ^it  has  inflicted  rather 
serious  injuries  on  some  of  the  latter.  The  Vladivostock  squadron 
has  sent  to  the  bottom,  by  means  of  locomotive  torpedoes,  unarmed 
steamers  off  the  Korean  coast ;  but  Admiral  Togo,  then  a  captain, 
showed  us  how  to  do  this  when  he  sent  the  steamer  Kawshing  to 
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the  bottom  in  1894.  So  that  we  had  not  to  wait  till  the  piesent 
conflict  to  learn  that  the  thing  can  be  done.  It  may  be  remarked 
en  passant  that  the  operation  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  one,  and 
tSiat  no  officer  would  shrink  from  sinking  a  transport  that  persis- 
tently refused  to  surrender.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  frequently 
done  or  attempted  to  be  done  to  neutral  merchant  steamers  which 
tried  to  run  the  blockade  in  the  American  CSivil  War  and  refused  to 
stop,  though  actual  foundering  was  escaped  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  proximity  of  shoal  water.  I  knew  a  man  who  was  wounded 
by  a  shell  when  on  board  a  blockade-runner  which  ran  ashore  to 
avoid  being  sunk.  The  ship  was  refloated,  and  I  saw  her  many 
times  afterwards.  So  the  intentions  of  her  cannonaders  were 
frustrated ;  but  they  were  genuine  enough. 

The  effect  of  gun-fire,  where  it  has  been  possible  to  test  it,  has 
not  been  found  to  differ  much  from  that  which  had  been  expected. 
All  the  killed  and  wounded  on  board  the  Varyag  had  been  employed 
on  or  above  the  upper  deck.  The  immunity  of  those  who  were 
stationed  below  could  not  have  been  due  to  protection  afforded 
by  the  sides  of  the  ship,  because  the  plates  were  not  thick  enough 
to  keep  out  the  shot  fibred  at  her.  The  result  observed  must  have 
been  brought  about  by  the  immeasurably  greater  frequency  with 
which  the  Japanese  guns  were  aimed  so  as  to  send  their  projectiles 
to  points  considerably  above  the  Varyag^s  water-line.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  wounds  were  not  inflicted  directly  by  the  hostile 
shot  and  shell,  but  by  small  fragments  of  the  ship's  structure  and 
fittings  broken  off  on  impact  and  sent  flying  about.  One  Russian 
sailor  had  as  many  as  135  generally  minute  wounds  in  his  leg.  In 
this  particular  again  old  experience  was  repeated,  very  many 
wounds  in  earlier  naval  battles  having  been  caused  by  splinters. 
The  one  apparent  novelty  in  naval  gunnery  which  the  recent  opera- 
tions have  disclosed  was  the  greatly  increased  range  at  which 
actions  can  be  fought.  This  had  been  anticipated  in  the  British 
navy  at  any  rate,  and  months  before  the  present  war  began  it  had 
become  common  in  our  Service  to  practise  shooting  at  long  ranges. 
It  was  considered  a  proper  deduction  from  the  augmented  velocity 
of  projectiles,  and  the  consequent  flattening  of  their  trajectories, 
that  more  distant  firing  than  heretofore  would  be  the  rule  in  battle. 

The  general  conclusion  from  the  experience  already  gained  in 
the  conflict  in  the  Far  East  may  be  said  to  be  that  in  its  principal 
features  naval  warfare  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  which 
we  have  authentic  records.    There  has  been  nothing  to  show  as 
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yet  that  the  slaughter  will  be  more  terrific  than  it  used  to  be. 
Those  who  think  that  it  will  be  would  do  well  to  examine  the  lists 
of  the  killed  and  wounded  of  the  beaten  side  in  former  days.  We 
knew  before  that  the  human  element  is  the  deciding  element  in 
war.  This  has  not  been  revealed  for  the  first  time  in  the  current 
struggle,  though  its  truth  has  been  accentuated.  If  there  has  been 
heroic  gallantry  on  one  side,  there  has  been  steady  fortitude  on  the 
other :  and  the  balance  has  been  upset  by  the  superior  intelligence 
and  enterprise  with  which  the  Japanese  have  conducted  their 
operations.  The  success  with  which  they  have  kept  efficient  the 
complex  machinery  of  modem  men-of-war  can  only  be  attributed 
to  unflagging  care  and  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  demands 
which  can  be  reasonably  made  on  a  ship's  mechanical  equipment. 

Novel  as  present-day  naval  appliances  are  to  the  historic  navies 
of  the  West,  they  must  have  been  much  more  so  to  the  Japanese, 
who  so  recently  emerged  from  the  seclusion  of  centuries.  It  is 
of  the  first  importance  to  understand  what  has  enabled  our  allies 
to  triumph  so  completely  over  the  difficulties  arising  from  unfami- 
liarity.  The  reason  will  be  found  in  the  wide  comprehensiveness 
of  their  culture.  Admitting  the  necessity  of  special  studies,  they 
have  remained  the  masters,  and  have  not  become  the  slaves,  of 
specialisation.  The  narrow  curricula  of  specialised  branches  have 
been  kept  subordinate  to  a  general  culture-imparting  system  of 
education.  Chinese — as  I  heard  that  most  eminent  of  authorities 
our  distinguished  Minister  at  Peking,  Sir  Ernest  Satow,  once  remark 
—is  to  the  Japanese  what  Greek  and  Latin  have  been  to  the  nations 
of  the  West.  Almost  all  books  are  written  in  Chinese  characters, 
with  occasional  addition  of  the  native  kana.  The  Chinese  represent 
the  chief  ideas,  nouns,  and  stems  of  verbs.  To  the  same  source 
they  had  to  go  for  words  to  represent  such  new  things  and  ideas 
as  *  telegram,'  '  photograph,'  *  democracy,'  &c. 

Instruction  in  every  special  subject  is  practically  conveyed  to 
them  in  the  vehicle  of  a  learned  language.  Being  present  when 
lectures  were  being  given  in  Japanese  to  naval  students,  I  was 
struck  by  the  frequency  with  which  English  terms — 'melting- 
point,'  '  calorific  effect,'  &c. — occurred.  This  must  tend  to  brace 
the  intellectual  faculties  and  to  develop  mental  flexibiUty.  Owing 
to  the  long  duration  of  the  feudal  system  and  the  repeated  pre- 
dominance of  great  families  in  Japan,  the  national  history  is  remark- 
ably varied,  and  a  knowledge  of  it  is — ^judged  by  our  standard — 
extraordinarily  widespread  among  the  Japanese.     This  must  go 
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a  long  way  towards  correcting  the  stunting  inflnenoe  of  narrow 
specialism.  A  very  short  visit  to  Japan  will  convince  anyone  of 
ordinary  powers  of  observation  that  nesthetic  culture  is  general. 
There  must  be  many  EngUsh  naval  officers  who  have  received 
with  confidence  the  opinion  of  a  Japanese  brother-officer  on  some 
work  of  art  which  they  have  secured.  There  are  not  many  Japanese 
admirals,  but  among  those  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  know  there 
are  at  least  two  highly  distinguished  in  their  own  profession  whose 
competence  as  connoisseurs  is  generally  recognised.  Admiral 
Count  Eabayama  is  an  admitted  authority  on  one  branch  of 
Japanese  fine  art;  and  Rear- Admiral  Ito — ^a  namesake,  but 
I  beUeve  no  relation,  of  the  great  Admiral  of  the  Yalu  fight  in 
1894 — is  probably  second  only  to  the  Count. 

If  we  consider  carefully  what  the  Japanese  navy  has  done,  we 
can  hardly  fail  to  admit  the  potency,  even  in  naval  affairs,  of  general 
culture :  and  we  should  be  wise  if  we  were  to  lay  to  heart  the 
lesson  that  our  allies  are  teaching  us. 
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Weirdly  human  in  outward  seeming  aie  the  trees  of  the  earth. 
Glad  in  sunshine,  and  how  despairing  in  the  gloom !  This 
was  the  thought  that  the  moaning  wind  in  the  branches  of  two 
trees  before  the  window  soon  lulled  to  sleep.  And  the  reflex 
of  a  dream — dreamed  in  the  long-lost  years — steals  back»  like  the 
singing  of  a  bird  before  the  dawn,  like  the  whisper  of  reeds  beside 
a  lake  of  shadows.  ...  It  is  the  dream  of  a  well-loved  young  fir 
wood  I  knew.  Not  grand  nor  beautiful,  it  had  all  the  sweet- 
ness of  childhood,  the  rejoicing  strength  and  fulness  of  youth. 
The  moss  grew  in  lowly  beauty  round  the  young  spruce's  feet; 
each  lovely  moss-tribe  bearing  some  peculiar  sign  and  badge  of 
its  race :  tiny  emerald  cups,  minute  balls  and  seeds,  countless 
points  of  living  green.  And  underneath  the  moss,  in  dark  laby- 
rinths, unseen,  self-centred  in  their  own  small  cares,  moved 
anolher  world  of  life — a  world  of  busy  insect  life,  a  ceaseless 
roxmd  of  existence  circling  on  and  on,  far  down  out  of  human  ken, 
till  the  ant  is  a  giant  to  the  myriads  around,  ever  and  ever  lessen- 
ing, ever  more  minute,  more  blindly  careless  and  unknowing  of 
aught  save  their  own  small  selves.  At  ten  years  old,  how  delicious 
was  that  young  fir  wood !  Qreen  and  aromatic,  each  tree  of  it 
well  replenished  with  branches  down  to  the  very  ground ;  full 
of  grace  and  growth,  and  fairy  mazes  through  and  through.  And 
Xiow,  it  is  ten  years  older.  And  the  little  wood  will  long  since 
have  begun  to  show  bare  and  black,  and  none  would  care  to  dream 
there  now.  .  .  . 

Beautiful  is  the  forest  in  every  season,  at  every  hour  of  all 
the  year.  Beautiful  in  the  deep  hush  of  midsummer,  beautiful  in 
autumn,  when  the  trees  bum  like  lamps  of  gold — ^intensely  beauti- 
ful beneath  the  winter  starlight.  Look  up  into  the  starry  night 
through  barred  branches  fretted  overhead,  and  own  the  dim  mystery 
of  these  unleaved  forest  aisles  is  worth  a  thousand  days  of  sxunmer 
pride.  The  limes  and  sycamores  soon  ceased  striving  with  the 
vrind,  and  the  dream  grew  thin,  and  the  little  fir  wood  slept  once 
more  within  the  grey  shades  of  memory. 

Commonly  speaking,  a  wood  is  a  wood.  It  is  Sylva  :  a  collec- 
tion of  trees.    They  may  fail  through  natural  decay,  or  lightning 
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may  rend  them,  or  the  woodman^s  axe  may  fell  them,  or  hordes 
of  small  untiring  beetles  may  sap  the  liie  out  of  them — in  places 
where  the  gun  has  left  no  woodpecker  alive  to  save  them — or,  by 
stress  of  weather,  the  whole  wood  may  be  swept  down.  And 
then  the  ground  will  be  re-planted,  and  in  time  a  new  wood 
will  have  grown  up.  The  Haunted  Wood  changes — changes. 
Every  year,  year  by  year,  it  changes.  Once  on  a  time  it  was 
old ;  century  after  century  it  had  stood,  dark  and  gloomy,  with 
great  red-stemmed  pines ;  the  broad  brown  track  through  the  wood 
littered  with  autumn  leaves,  or  shining  smoothly  with  summer 
rain  of  pine  needles.  It  was  the  work  of  one  cruel  night,  when 
the  storm  up-rooted  half  the  wood.  For  the  space  of  thrice  three 
twelvemonths,  from  end  to  end  the  wood  lay  bare.  Broken  trees 
of  deathful  grey,  knurred  and  scarred  and  rugged,  grey-bearded 
with  long  hanks  of  lichen  hanging  dismally,  or  lying  prone,  with 
gaunt,  upstanding  roots.  The  old  path  was  obliterated,  and  no 
new  one  made,  for  none  cared  to  cross  a  spot  so  desolate.  The 
deep  recesses  of  the  wood  now  lay  bare,  and  there  was  full  day- 
light where  sweet  shades  had  used  to  be.  Yet  all  the  time  green 
rushes  grew  strong  and  cool  in  many  an  oozy  hollow.  And  over 
all  the  place  hints  there  were  as  of  some  unseen  movement,  of 
green  things  and  seeds  under  the  earth — things  that  knew  the  sun 
had  found  them  out,  through  the  darkness  underground.  Also, 
little  shoots  of  deciduous  trees  began  to  spring.  Yet  these  out- 
ward signs  of  strong,  impelling  inner  life  did  not  make  the  place 
less  cheerless,  rather  the  grimness  of  it  grew. 

It  is  told  of  a  man  who  wandered  there  after  some  strayed 
sheep,  in  the  long-drawn  twilight  of  a  midsummer  evening,  that 
near  the  farther  confines  of  the  Haunted  Wood  he  beheld  strange 
things.  A  long  procession  of  wild  beasts  passed  sUently  before 
his  eyes — elephants,  tigers,  giraffes,  camels,  lions.  He  watched 
them  as  they  filed  on,  turning  neither  left  nor  right,  faring  north 
between  him  and  the  clear,  cold  sky-line.  And  all  those  living 
creatures,  half-transparent  and  wholly  rainbow-coloured,  seemed 
as  though  they  were  but  appearances  of  painted  glass,  like  moving 
colours  in  some  old  church  window  :  violet  and  blue  and  amber  and 
fire-colour.  The  man  who  saw  stood  still,  rooted  to  the  earth, 
until  the  last  strange  beast  had  passed.  Then  he  forgot  aU  about 
his  wandering  sheep,  turned  and  went  away  to  his  house  like  one 
in  a  dream.  And  silent  as  in  a  dream,  it  is  said,  he  existed,  until 
the  end  came  before  next  new  moon  arose.    Visions  of  many- 
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oolouied  beasts  are  known  elsewhere.  In  the  Castle  of  the  Isle  of 
Man  theie  is  a  bed-chamber  where  they  who  sleep  have  awoke 
at  early  dawn  to  behold  the  self -same  sight.  Visionary,  rainbow- 
tinted  creatures  marching  in  long  procession  around  the  white 
walls  of  the  room.  Who  can  tell  how  these  things  are  ?  Who  can 
gauge  the  mystery  of  the  unknown  anima,  the  indwelling  secret 
power  within  the  outside  shell  of  being  ?  We  know  not  nor  shall 
ever  know.  .  .  . 

The  latest  change  in  the  Haunted  Wood  is  beneficent  and 
thorough.  It  has  renewed  its  youth,  like  the  eagle.  Dead  trees 
have  been  cut  up  and  dragged  away.  Not  a  sign  of  old  decay  is 
suffered  to  remain.  No  barren  roots  now  lift  homed  heads  above 
the  brake-fern.  Scarce  any  deft,  broken  trees  remain — ^hooded 
forms  that  seemed  to  come  and  go  as  evening  drew  on  !  No  trace 
is  left  of  that  other,  older  wood.  All  now  is  &esh  and  young  and 
joyous :  full  of  the  sweet  mystery  of  young  simmier,  when  she 
empties  lapfuls  of  wild-flowers  all  over  the  earth.  From  whence  comes 
this  delicious  verdure  where  all  had  so  long  been  austere  and  barren  ? 
Last  year  we  could  see  without  hindrance  the  whole  as  it  were, 
of  the  desolate  wood.  To-day,  fragrant  glades  and  closes  of 
wild  copse  lead — who  knows  whither  ?  Tou  only  are  aware  for  the 
moment  of  a  sense  of  boxmdless  distance,  as  you  wander  on,  till 
suddenly  checked  by  a  straight  fence  dividing  off  the  heath  and 
open  fields.  In  the  place  where  ruin  and  mis-luck  once  set  their 
seal  as  it  were  for  evermore,  smiles  the  green  shiver  of  fresh  leaves. 
It  is  as  a  garden  of  flowers.  Sparkling  patches  of  tiny  potentilla, 
growing  quite  flat  down  in  the  moss  and  grass,  red  clouds  of  seeding 
sorrel,  and  short  sweet  grass  damasked  all  among  with  trefoil  of 
wood-sorrel,  delicately  green.  The  Haunted  Wood,  with  this  its 
latest  enchantment,  is  pleasant,  full  of  charm^  and  woos  to  waste 
one's  time  there,  whether  'at  brim  of  day'  or  quiet  eventide. 
All  along  on  either  side  the  shadowy  way  the  grass  is  spangled 
with  blue  veronica.  Veronica  is  such  a  devoted  little  sun-lover; 
even  within  the  shade,  it  will  sometimes  make  shift  to  be 
blue  and  glad.  Blue  with  green  is  one  of  nature's  commonest, 
loveUest,  contrasts;  but  green  should  always  have  the  mastery, 
as  in  Anchusa  sempervirens,  where  the  contrast  is  so  exquisite 
of  green,  alive  with  myriad  tiny  touches  of  brilliant  blue.  So,  too, 
with  veronica  when  dispersed  among  the  grass :  the  green  is  as 
a  hundred  to  one  with  the  number  of  the  blue,  yet  it  is  only  the 
blue  that  attracts  the  eye. 
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On  the  western  borders  of  the  wood  once  stood  three  old  beech 
trees ;  only  two  remain.  They  are  weather-worn  and  undersized 
as  compared  with  the  great  full-grown  '  mast-bearing  tree,'  as  we 
know  him  in  his  prime  ;  but  as  yet  they  are  untouched  by  the  axe, 
unbroken  by  the  storm.  A  tender  young  growth  of  feathery 
birch  is  closing  up  so  fast  around,  that  soon  the  old  trees  will  be 
held  of  no  account,  swallowed  up  in  an  alien  crowd.  Fate  is 
against  these  two  poor  beeches.  The  north  has  certainly  undone 
them,  though  not  '  with  a  sleety  whistle  through  them ' ;  it  was 
only  the  north  winds  of  June,  for  the  edges  of  their  leaves  are 
curled  and  rusted  only  on  the  north  side.  The  clean-cut  stump 
between  the  two,  of  what  was  once  a  third,  serves  now  for  the  way- 
farer's seat.  Five  tall,  half-unbranched,  half-lifeless  pines  stand 
also  there,  in  front  of  the  beech,  as  before  a  judgment-seat,  arraigned 
like  five  lost  giants  before  the  woodland  bar,  to  give  account  for 
their  sorry  state.  The  naked  stems  stand  upright,  unclad,  in 
shreds  of  rough  grey  lichen.  Bare  limbs  stretch  heavenwards  in 
seeming  tragic,  vain  appeal.  Beyond  them,  in  lines  of  perfect 
beauty,  the  new-bom  forest  melts  into  the  distance. 

Light  murmurs  floating  round  among  the  leaves  seem  to  ques- 
tion the  accused :  '  Where  are  your  friends  ?  Why  are  ye  so 
alone  ?  '  But  no  accusation  comes  from  *  the  chair  of  judgment ' ; 
no  answer  from  those  five  shattered  thralls.  Quite  irrelevantly, 
round  the  poor  wind-scathed  beeches  themselves,  rustles  on  a  stave 
from  the  old  ballad : 

'Tis  merry,  'tis  merry  in  good  greenwood, 
Where  mavis  and  merle  are  singing.  .  .  . 

Sitting  here  imder  the  beeches  I  forget  the  grey  Scotch  firs  standing 
so  forlornly  dumb,  and  begin  to  remember  a  curious  story  the 
poet  and  historian  Lowell  used  to  tell  of  a '  Witch  Farm '  in  America. 
The  place  is  a  forest  near  New  York,  at  some  distance,  but 
within  a  walk  from  the  city.  On  the  edge  of  the  forest  a  farm 
will  at  times  appear,  which  no  one  remembers  to  have  ever  seen 
before,  unless  they  happen  to  be  among  the  few  who  have  seen. 
There  is  no  one  about  the  farm,  no  sound  is  heard,  yet  there  are 
signs  of  busy  occupation.  The  door  is  open,  empty  milk-pails 
lean  against  the  wall,  newly-cleaned  pans  and  dairy  utensils  and 
butter-chums  are  set  out  to  dry;  clothes  hang  on  the  Une  in  a 
little  drying  ground — all  looks  as  if  the  fanner's  wife,  or  servant,  had 
but  just  gone  indoors;  or  gone  out  meaning  to  return  in  a  few 
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minutes.  Whoever  thus  chances  on  the  farm  seldom  stops  long 
to  look.  He  will  pass  on,  thinking  to  himself :  ^  I  don't  seem  to 
remember  that  farm.  I  must  inquire  about  it  in  town.'  In  town 
not  a  soul  knows  anything  about  it,  and  never  will  that  person 
see  the  farm  again,  however  often  he  may  return  to  look  for  it. 
Then  others  will  go  out  to  seek  the  witch-farm.  Over  and  over 
again  will  they  pass  and  repass  the  very  spot  where  it  had  been 
seen,  retracing  their  steps,  and  puzzling  and  saying ;  '  It  must  be 
there ;  we  have  mistaken  the  way.'  They  are  few  indeed  to  whom 
the  spectral  farm  has  shown  itself.  Lowell  himself  once  saw  it. 
On  the  verge  of  the  wood  he  passed  a  homestead  which  appeared 
precisely  as  had  been  described — the  milking-pails  and  dairy 
things  all  about  round  the  open  door,  the  linen  hanging  out  to  dry 
oa  the  clothes-line.  Mr.  Lowell  saw  it  all,  and  passed  on  without 
thinking;  then  suddenly  stopped  short  with  a  feeling  of  something 
strange,  turned  and  sauntered  slowly  back  in  order  to  look  again  at 
the  place.  But  no  house  at  all  was  there,  and  he  was  unable  to 
find  again  the  exact  spot  where  it  had  been.  He  had  seen  the 
Witch-Farm. 

In  the  Haunted  Wood  one  never  comes  upon  a  mystic 
homestead,  yet  well  I  know  a  Garden  lies  hid  in  its  innermost 
shades.  In  June  the  growing  copse  is  wont  to  give  out  its  frag- 
rance in  the  sunshine,  and  it  happened  I  was  led  to  follow  down 
a  narrow  green  alley  sloping  ruggedly  to  where  some  ruined  remnants 
ot  the  older  wood  survive.  A  wide-winged,  silvery,  pale-green 
moth  floated  on  before,  till  just  where  the  thicket  grew  more  dense 
the  large  wings  closed  as  it  settled  on  the  underside  of  a  leaf, 
whilst  I  drew  near  to  get  a  clearer  view  of  the  lovely  thing.  The 
maze  of  slender  branchlets  suddenly  parted  in  a  little  arch  of 
mountain-ash  rich  in  red  ripe  berries — though  indeed  their  time 
of  ripening  was  not  yet — ^and,  just  beyond  the  rowans  lay  a  garden. 
Woodland  and  winding  paths  and  pale  green  moth  were  not; 
instead,  an  open  lawn  filled  full  of  light  and  colour.  Above,  the 
Eye  of  Heaven,  in  a  cloudless  depth  of  Ught,  shone  down  upon  a 
mist-waUed  garden.  Coimtless  flowers,  all  dewy  and  shadowless, 
rejoicing  as  flowers  rejoice  only  when  the  day  is  young.  One 
step  within  that  magic  circle,  one  breathless  glance,  then  the 
shimmering  mist  arose  and  spread  and  blotted  out  garden  and  sun- 
shine and  flowers.  So  swiftly  did  the  vision  vanish,  there  was  not 
time  to  note  the  exact  spot  where  it  had  been.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  glassy  pool  in  the  centre  of  the  flowers,  and  a  streaming 
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of  blue  to  meet  the  pool ;  but  whether  the  blue  were  running 
waters  or  a  shoal  of  bright-winged  birds  at  play,  or  troops  of  azure 
butterflies  fluttering  down  to  sip  at  the  margin  of  the  pool — ^who 
can  say  ?  The  vision  passed  away  as  quickly  as  it  came.  And 
it  is  certain  that  the  flowers  were  '  gcurden-flowers.'  There  was 
nothing  of  the  inconstant  look  of  wild-flowers,  nothing  of  the  wild- 
flower  aspect  that  none  mistake.  The  flowers  I  saw  were  chequered 
pink  and  purple,  most  richly  doubled  and  re-doubled  in  their 
pride.  So  the  young  copse  once  more  closed  in  on  one  side  and 
the  other  of  the  narrow,  green,  way.  .  .  . 

Dreams  are  said  to  be  '  the  interludes  that  fancy  makes ' ; 
and  that  gay  impictured  garden  was  but  a  visionary  interlude. 
Tet  at  once  I  fell  to  thinking  out  the  plan  of  a  forest  garden.  The 
whole  world  is  his  who  plans.  '  The  plan '  may  be  of  the  wildest, 
and  impossible  to  realise.  Still  it  exists,  if  in  the  mind  it  be  drawn 
out.  It  is  a  reality,  more  solid  perhaps  than  anything  that  is 
actually  made  real.  To  begin  with,  the  forest  must  be  like  '  The 
Haunted  Wood '  and  none  other.  Therefore  it  must  be  in  Scotland. 
And  if  rarer  and  more  sensitively  delicate  plants  are  desired,  such 
as  would  naturally  be  unsuited  to  so  wild  a  spot,  then  must  be 
found  another  sort  of  wood-garden  in  some  more  genial  clime. 

Mine  shall  be  a  garden  of  iris,  the  flower  of  poetry,  the 
flower  of  the  mystic  three,  the  flower  of  reticence.  Rich  in 
velvet  colour,  beyond  words  to  describe,  it  is  yet,  above  all  others 
in  the  garden,  the  flower  of  silence.  The  iris  keeps  counsel  widi 
herself.  Her  close-swathed  bud  gives  no  promise,  brags  not, 
tells  no  tales  of  loveliness  to  be.  The  single,  slender,  erect  stalk 
bears  one  flower,  whose  sister  bud  awaits  in  patience  the  hour  when 
her  turn  also  shall  come.  From  under  the  petalled  tip,  as  soon  as 
its  day  is  over,  steals  out  a  new  beauty  into  bloom,  while  the  other 
fades  and  is  not.  When  iris  is  white,  it  is  as  the  whiteness  of 
moonlight  shining  on  the  snow.  And  the  time  of  her  blooming 
is  in  June  and  July. 

This,  then,  shall  be  the  flower  of  our  woodland  garden — 
English  iris,  Xiphioides,  and  Spanish  Xiphium,  with  infrequent 
clumps  between  of  the  beautiful  broad-leaved  flag,  or  Grerman 
iris. 
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XiPHIUM  XiPHIOIDES. 


The  plan  of  the  garden  planned  that  day  in  the  Haunted  Wood 
is  a  shell  or  spiral.  After  passing  through  a  brown,  dim,  grove 
of  great  old  trees,  a  little  bom  is  crossed,  and  at  once  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  dense  young  growth  of  self-sown  Betula,  or  birch. 
Then,  after  foUowing  a  wild,  xmcertain  path,  our  iris-spiral  shall 
begin.  A  long,  curving,  dose-shorn  grassy  way,  hewn  out  through 
the  thick  of  the  underwood,  curving  spirally  like  the  shell  of  a 
snail ;  or  rather,  like  an  ancient  ammonite.  No  design  is  lovelier 
than  the  spiral ;  none  so  primeval !  The  selvedge  or  edge  along 
the  outer  side  is  enriched  with  iris.  This  selvedge  may  be  about 
eighteen  inches  wide,  and  the  green  way  six  or  eight  feet.  And 
since  English  iris  want  coohiess  about  the  feet,  and  either  com- 
pletely die  down  in  summer,  or  at  best,  the  narrow  leaves  grow 
yellow,  there  must  be  an  intermingling  of  the  finer  and  more  deli- 
cately made  wild  grasses.  Or  scattered  seeds  of  low  growing 
summer  flowers  will  keep  up  the  interest  and  keep  the  border  full 
of  colour.  Spanish  iris  (Xiphium)  differs  scarcely  £rom  the  English, 
save  only  in  the  outline  of  her  lovely  flower,  which  is  even  more 
exquisitely  refined  and  small.  It  also  blooms  earlier,  and  for 
perfect  growth  must  receive  full  sunlight.  Wherever  the  spiral 
curves  most  freely  catch  the  sun,  there  Xiphium  should  do  well ; 
not  forgetting  that  always  the  bluest  are  loveliest,  and  more  true 
in  colour  to  the  brilliant  blue  flashes  of  wild  iris  seen  so  often  by 
travellers  in  Spain  between  flowery  borders  of  the  railroad.  English 
iris,  Xiphioides,  must,  however,  chiefly  fill  the  border,  and  thus  the 
spiral  will  be  long  lengths  of  purple,  blue,  and  white  all  the  way, 
with  shining  breaks  of  golden  yellow ;  or  mottled  grey,  or  lavender, 
or  silvery  splashed  with  violet.  Then,  as  the  winding  track  sweeps 
round,  its  convolutions  end  at  last  in  a  small  clear  pool.  A  single 
thread  of  water  rises  glittering  from  the  centre.  The  pool  should 
be  full  of  fish,  so  that  perhaps  a  heron  might  be  enticed  to  take 
his  stand  there  and  keep  solenm  watch  for  hours  among  the  great 
splendid  Esempferi,  or  Japanese  iris.  Or  a  marble  Naiad  might 
dream  for  ever  on  the  brink.  One  thing  must  be  noted ;  it  is 
this:  the  beauty  of  English  or  Spanish  iris  is  never  enhanced 
by  undue  crowding.  They  will  of  themselves  fill  out  in  time.  And 
the  thrifty,  thinly  furnished  line,  with  sometimes  four  or  five 
together,  sometimes  only  two,  will  prove  more  full  of  charm  and 
interest  than  a  space  more  thickly  planted. 
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In  how  many  gardens  of  the  day  is  evident  an  ahnost  painful 
striving  for  effect !  To  achieve  '  masses  of  colour/  '  wonderful 
effects,'  is  a  chief  aim;  whilst  the  endless  lovely  forms  of  individual 
leaf  and  flower  are  unnoticed  and  unthought  of. 

Round  the  heron's  pool — or  the  Naiad's  haunt — ^must  be 
disposed  a  fringe  of  broad-flowered  Japanese  iris.  It  blooms 
later  than  the  others,  and  thus  when  these  are  done  will  come 
as  a  beautiful  surprise;  and  the  colour,  magnificently  purple, 
shall  contrast  grandly  with  the  taller  Ochroleuca  Monnieri  standing 
near  in  raiment  of  wrought  gold.  With  our  joy  in  her  presence, 
too  often  we  forget  that  the  iris  season  is  very  brief.  Before  July 
the  feast  is  over,  or  will  soon  be  over.  Some  other  flower  must 
be  ready  to  fill  her  place.  Blue  nemophila  streaming  round  might 
be  some  consolation.  Or  streaks  of  crimson  linum,  or  some  other 
bright  attractive  seedling;  simply  as  lovely  makeshifts  for  the 
moment.  .  .  . 

Although  the  Iris  Shell,  so  easily  planned,  lives  ever  with  us 
as  a  vision  of  beauty  greatly  to  be  desired,  there  yet  remains  an 
abiding  consciousness  of  its  visionary  nature ;  a  feeling  that  such 
a  design,  simple  though  it  be,  could  never  be  carried  out,  and  that 
it  must  always  be  a  dream  and  nothing  more.    Yet, 

*  With  the  dream  foregone,  foregone, 
The  deed  forborne  for  erer, 
The  worm  regret  will  canker  on, 
And  time  will  torn  him  never  1 ' 

And  as  the  beautiful  iris  spiral  fades,  another  garden,  the  same 
with  a  difference— one  which  might  be  found  less  hard  to  realise — 
is  already  planned  in  its  stead.  They,  in  whose  souls  the  Queen 
of  Flowers  reigns  pre-eminent,  whose  desire  is  ever  to  '  the  rose, 
the  rose,'  might  devise  for  some  English  woodland,  in  the  heart 
of  its  deep  hazel  copse,  a  spiral  Rose  garden.  A  fair  place  of  well- 
clipped  green-leaf  walls.  Here  would  be  jutting  capes  of  juniper 
or  yew  to  give  variety,  half  hiding,  half  disclosing  a  new  surprise, 
something  brilliant  and  unexpected  at  every  turn.  A  splendour 
of  white  campanula  grow  joyfully  in  the  narrow  selvedge ;  or 
columbine,  blue,  and  orange,  and  pink — crushed-strawberry 
colour — each  floret  very  slender  and  innocent  of  any  hint  of  double-' 
ness.  Variety  and  loveliness  unnumbered  shines  all  around 
their  rose  spiral.  But  the  rose ;  the  rose  must  be  supreme. 
Here  no  '  rich-bosomed  garden  rose '  may  have  leave  to  live.    Only 
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such  as  Penzance  briers  of  many  shades,  and  wandering  ATrshires, 
pink  roamer  (WichuriaTia)  wildly  spangled — and  Ideale,  if  she  do 
but  consent  to  fling  her  flower-laden  streamers  about  the  tangled 
walls;  with  many  another.  Single  or  half-double  roses,  named 
or  nameless,  crimson  or  blush-pink  or  purest  white,  shall  all  be 
dear  to  us.  There  is  hardly  a  limit  to  the  colours  of  the  roses  wind- 
ing round  and  round  the  Rose  Shell.  Yet  even  of  these  not  over 
many.  For  our  law  is  '  ane  few  meyne  ' ;  or,  as  one  might  say, 
a  few  of  sorts.  Then,  two  narrow  vistas  may  be  carved  somewhere 
through  the  outmost  leaf-walls,  and  paved  with  turquoise  of  blue 
forget-me-not,  or  pale  gold  of  primroses.  Beyond,  blue  glimpses 
of  a  hill  country  very  far  off,  with  clouds  of  rosiest  willow  herb 
between.  The  last  whorl  of  the  rose  spiral  is  a  green  circle  of 
turf.  And  on  the  green  stands  a  small,  open,  white  temple,  like 
a  little  reminiscence  of  a  Temple  of  Vesta.  On  one  side  low* 
growing  roses — ^Bengal  or  red  Damascus — surge  up  to  the  very 
base  of  the  slender,  white  shafts ;  while  opposite  is  only  the  green 
turf  between  the  temple  and  a  receding  line  of  flowers.  To  follow 
on  alone  along  these  wild-wood  spirals  of  rose  or  iris,  is  to  pursue 
some  blissful  mystery  of  tranquil  pleasure.  .  .  . 

Somewhere  exists,  or  once  existed,  a  pen-and-ink  drawing 
by  RoBsetti — 'How  they  met  themselves.'  Two  lovers  in  the 
bright  bloom  of  youth  and  happiness,  walking  together  in  some 
wild  ferny  place,  on  a  sudden  perceive  themselvea  approaching. 
The  youth  and  the  maiden  start  back  appalled  at  the  haggard, 
ain-soored  faces  that  met  them  thus,  prophetic  of  the  future — of 
their  own  similitude  in  life's  hereafter.  Something  like  this  idea 
in  the  rough  may  be  found  in  a  manuscript  family  house-book 
of  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  along  with  recipes  for  rose-water, 
dmond  cakes,  &o.,  headed  thus :  *  To  Make  a  Ghost  in  a  Qarden 
Wilderness.'  And  thus  the  recipe  begins :  '  Find  some  rather  long- 
shaped  damp-disfigured  mirror,  or  other  polished  lucid  substance — 
the  worse  condition  of  it  the  better  for  your  purpose.  Fix  the 
glaase  warily  at  a  certain  distance  off  the  footpath  amidst  of  wild 
thicknesse  of  underwood  and  weeds  and  leaves  in  such  manner 
as  half  to  hide  and  half  display  it.  Any  person  using  the  footpath 
and  chancing  to  turn  his  eyes  that  way,  sees  as  it  were  a  Phantom  ; 
not  knowing  that  it  is  but  a  vain  image  of  himself.'  A  childish 
conceit,  one  that  must  never  find  room  in  our  gardens  of  sedate 
delight! 

'Let  us  sit  upon  the  ground  and  tell  sad  stories  of  the 
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death  of  kings/  were  the  words  that  seemed  to  come  and  go  in  the 
mind's  ear  at  one  special  spot  near  the  entering  in  of  a  bower-path^ 
burrowed  through  copse  and  scrub,  not  far  from  an  out-most 
comer  of  the  wood.  The  threads  of  memory  are  often  far  to  find, 
and  often  her  roots  are  buried  deep,  so  the  secret  of  the  haunt- 
ing reiterance  long  lay  hidden.  One  day  it  happened  that,  entering 
the  embowering  shade,  suddenly  I  knew.  And  remembered 
sunshine  of  long  ago,  '  when  all  the  world  was  young,'  again  shone 
down  upon  a  tall  house-roof,  and  four  gilded  vanes  flashed  back 
the  gleam.  Four  golden  doves  turned  east  and  west  and  north 
and  south,  gently  veering  with  the  winds  of  summer.  All  day  in 
the  blue  of  heaven  they  seemed  to  hover  above  the  roof.  Through 
the  storm  and  the  tempest  their  wings  glowed  fitfully;  glowing 
even  at  dead  of  night,  when  the  whole  house  slept,  in  watch  and 
ward  of  the  golden  doves.  Again  there  was  a  day  (when 
all  the  world  was  young)  and  sunmier  shone  fair  upon  the  roof ; 
and  our  poet  host,  Lord  Ljrtton,  led  his  friends  along  garden 
ways  hedged  in  with  glistening  laurel — ^the  pride  of  the  place — to 
the  water  of  Enebworth.  From  the  margin  of  the  lake  they 
marked  the  long  ripple  and  liquid  shadows,  and  then  it  was  the 
poet  lightly  quoted :  '  Let's  sit  upon  the  ground  and  tell  sad  stories 
of  the  death  of  kings.'  And  thus  the  gilded  vanes  and  little 
unimportant  scene  as  the  friends  sat  down  upon  the  grass  by 
Enebworth  lake  come  back  years  after,  and  the  word  spoken  so 
long  ago  is  whispered  to-day  in  innumerable  foliage  of  the  Haunted 
Wood — ^but  how,  or  why,  who  knows  ?  Yet  there  is  no  unfathom- 
able mystery,  for  had  not  a  packet  of  old  letters  been  only  very 
lately  opened  and  read  once  more,  after  lying  lost  for  forty  years  ? 
And  one  was  penned  imder  the  roof  of  the  golden  doves.  The 
ink  may  be  faded,  but  the  thoughts  are  fresh  as  yesterday :  ^  I 
wonder  whether  anybody  lives  the  life  he  or  she  meant  to  live  ; 
and  sometimes  doubt  whether  the  failure  of  felicity  in  this  life 
should  not  rebuke  rather  than  encourage  our  hopes  of  another. 
When  a  child  spoils  his  toy  you  take  it  away  from  him.  You  don't 
give  him  a  better  one  to  break.  The  world  that  has  been  given 
us  seems  so  much  more  beautiful  and  fruitful  of  enjoyment  than 
the  lives  we  live  in  it.  Is  the  defect  in  the  individual  or  society  ? 
I  don't  think  it  true  that  birds  of  a  feather  flock  together.  They 
only  come  across  each  other  now  and  then,  and  seldom  keep  long 
in  company.  If  the  dull,  wicked,  and  the  selfish-hearted  are  found 
in  troops,  it  is  only  because  their  number  is  so  great  that  they 
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cannot  avoid  each  other.  They  would  if  they  could ;  piefeiring 
the  society  of  brighter  and  gentler  natures,  were  it  only  for  the 
pleasure  of  tormenting  them.  I  have  slipped,  however,  into 
a  stream  of  talk,  which,  unlike  other  streams,  will  certainly  not 
grow  either  brighter  or  gentler  the  further  it  runs  on. — ^R.L.' 

...  At  noon  the  Haunted  Wood  lay  bare  its  charm  to  the 
golden  prime  of  an  August  day.  The  myriad-leaved  underwood, 
flecked  with  too  early  yellow,  veiled  as  in  a  light  mirage  the  full 
gloiy  of  the  sun.  Bushes  and  sedge,  and  moss  low-lying  on  the 
earth,  had  drunk  so  deep  of  sunshine  that  stalks  and  leaves  burned 
green  as  though  illumined  with  an  inner  fire  of  life.  Sitting  in 
an  alcove  of  wild  raspberries,  reddening  in  their  own  shade  of 
white-lined  leaves,  and  smelling  already  of  raspberry  jam — ^the 
ailence  and  the  sunshine  and  the  ripe  fruit  called  back  to  mind 
A  certain  dear  old  house  of  former  days.  Up  the  long  passages, 
in  those  old  hot  Julys,  fragrant  whiffs  of  raspberry  jam  from  the 
kitchen  would  sometimes  steal  right  into  the  wainscotted  parlour. 
Mingling  with  the  smell  of  sun-warmed  fruit  thriUed  a  sense 
of  something  sweeter  far.  An  aroma  as  of  white  jasmine  with  ten 
thousand  wild-flowers  of  the  woods,  the  rarest  fragrance  of  the 
sweetest  flower,  dear  memory's  keenest  stimulant,  the  marsh* 
loving  Butterfly  Orchis,  came  wafted  from  some  secret  comer 
of  the  wild.  Yet  hardly  like  the  dreamy  fragrance  of  an  orchis, 
it  was  but  a  suggested  fragrance — ^a  momentary  thou^t-scent 
such  as  bracken  in  the  rain  gives  out,  wafted  from  some  woodland 
far  away.  A  scent  that  made  the  faces  of  long-lost  Mends  shine 
out  of  dim  mists  of  other  days,  and  the  sound  of  their  voices  seem 
nigh  at  hand.  Once  more  we  had  met  (in  the  rain)  at  the 
thatched  hut — the  scene  of  many  a  happy  meeting — among  the  firs 
on  St.  Oeorge's  hill,  long  years  ago.  The  hut  looked  down  a  steep 
ferny  slope,  green  just  then  with  the  glory  of  midsummer,  sparkling 
with  midsummer  rain.  There  were  Adelaide  Sartoris,  and  Browning, 
and  Leighton,  and  Mrs.  Brookfield,  with  her  fair-haired  Magdalen, 
and  others ;  and  it  was  Adelaide  led  the  laughter  and  the  talk. 
And  then  she  sang  a  song  she  loved — '  The  Music  of  the  Sea ' — and 
then  she  read  aloud.  William  Morris  had  not  at  that  time  very 
long  b^un  to  publish ;  and  his  style  was  hardly  understood*  It 
was  one  of  his  slighter  poems  that  was  read  aloud  that  day,  in 
Adelaide's  usual  dramatic  maimer.  The  refrain  of  '  Two  Bed  Boses 
across  the  Moon/  was  given  with  a  look  and  intonation  irresistibly 
funny.    And  then  Browning  told  story  after  story.    Only  one  of 
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hiff  stories,  trivial  as  it  is,  survives  after  all  these  years !  It  was 
abont  the  deaf  old  lady's  tea-party  after  a  visit  to  the  Zoo.  A 
shy  young  man  next  her  had  to  say  something  into  her  trumpet. 
So  he  said,  '  Did  you  see  the  elephant !  '  '  Did  I  see  what  i  ' 
'  The  elephant ! '  '  What  ? '  He  tried  a  little  louder :  '  The  ele- 
phant ! '  *  Oh,  the  tea-pot ! '  *  No,  the  elephant  ] '  *  The  tea- 
pot!'  ' The elei^iant !' he  shrieked.  *Thetea-pot  ?  '  Andsoit 
went  on,  amid  a  dead  pause  round  the  tea-table,  till  the  miser- 
able youth  jumped  up  and  fled  the  scene.  It  was  the  way  Brown- 
ing had  of  telling  a  thing  that  told,  and  roused  the  merriment 
ringing  from  our  hut.  And  so  ran  on  the  stories  and  the  mirth, 
till  the  rain  had  ceased,  and  the  sun  broke  out,  and  aU  the  party 
went  out  and  followed  Mrs.  Sartoris,  while  she  and  Leighton  plunged 
down  into  the  sea  of  fern — in  youth  who  cares  for  wet  or  dry  ? 
And  all  the  company  got  wet  through,  and  sought  the  winding 
homeward  paths,  and  went  their  ways  back  to  London ;  and  the 
wdl-known  voices  died  away.  It  is  the  moment  to  put  on  the 
Ring  of  Secret  Thought,  when  I  remember. 

All  the  friends  so  knit  togfether, 
Vfe  seen  around  me  fall  like  leaves  in  wintry  weather ; 

to  forget  the  sun-lit  shades,  and  sweet  woodland  sounds :  to  know 
that '  the  only  thing  in  life  worth  thinking  about  is  death.' 

.  .  .  Not  in  the  Haunted  Wood — it  is  too  freshly  new.  Not 
in  the  little  fir-wood,  still  in  its  first  fragrant  youth.  Not 
there,  but  in  some  old  secluded  forest  tract,  sacred  perchance  to  a 
great  brotherhood  of  immemorial  oak ;  or  in  lonely  places  mur- 
murous with  music  of  *  the  voiceful  pine,'  where  beneath  the  trees 
the  grass  grows  smooth  and  shivers  in  the  wind.  There,  when 
long  shafts  of  sunset  steal  between  the  trees;  and  birds  aie 
silent;  in  such  an  hour,  to  the  inner  mind  of  one  who  muses 
there — it  may  be  *  musing  upon  the  days  of  his  youth,  the  glad 
days  and  the  solemn  days  * — at  times  will  come  the  sense  of  some 
strange  spirit  crisis,  and  to  him  the  Present  will  seem  to  fail  and 
fall  away,  while  the  Past  comes  back  intensely  near,  lying  rolled 
together,  as  it  were,  in  a  little  heap  that  the  hand  might  gather 
up.  Within  the  compass  of  the  forest  glade,  such  an  one,  at 
such  a  time,  will  know  the  agony  of  a  mysterious  influence,  the 
supreme  influence  of  Nature  when  we  are  alone  with  her.  Like 
a  dream  it  holds  us,  drawing  to  us  from  the  hard  substance  of 
the  trees,  from  rough  oak  or  smooth-rinded  beech.    In  such  an 
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bonr  the  soul  will  seem  to  come  close  to  the  very  ontmoBt  gates 
of  being ;  so  close,  it  feels  their  touch — shrinking  back  from  the 
chill  prison  of  mortality.  Hope,  love,  death,  are  not;  only  a 
bnming  to  be  free,  so  the  soul  might  release  herself  from  mortal 
sense.  The  solemn  trees  stand  round — calm,  immutable,  as 
for  ages  they  have  stood,  types  of  the  inexorable.  What  are 
we  to  them,  with  all  our  perishing  human  love  and  hate  ?  bom  to 
die,  while  they  grow  on  for  ever,  calmly  growing  to  decay,  self- 
involved  in  a  grand,  profound  indifference ! 

Slow,  slow,  the  red-gold  sunset  illumes  each  leaf-crowned  head, 
till  the  sullen  passive  strength  of  the  great  trees  seems  to  pass 
into  a  smile ;  until,  looking  upward  through  green  ranks  of  branch 
and  leaf,  there  shines  at  last  a  little  space  of  tenderest  blue — 
above,  immeasurably  far.  .  .  • 

E.  V.  B. 
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HOUSEHOLD  BUDGETS  ABROAD} 
III.   FRANCE, 

BY  MISS  BETHAM-EDWARDS. 

The  following  figures  and  calculations  have  been  supplied  by 
experienced  Fiencli  householders.  Although  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  I  spent  an  unbroken  twelvemonth  in  Brittany,  and  since  that 
period  have  passed  a  sum-total  of  many  years  on  French  soil,  I 
have  always  lodged  under  native  roofs  and  sat  down  to  native  boaids. 
Whilst  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  cost  of  living  among  our 
neighbours,  I  could  not  authoritatively  parcel  out  incomes,  assign- 
ing the  approximate  sum  to  each  item  of  domestic  expenditure. 
Friendly  co-operation  alike  from  Paris  and  the  provinces  has 
enabled  me  to  prepare  these  pages.  For  the  convenience  of  readers 
I  give  each  set  of  figures  its  equivalent  in  our  money.  I  add  that 
the  accompanying  data  have  all  reached  me  within  the  last  few 


We  may  assume  that  where  English  officials,  professional, 
naval  and  military  men  and  others  are  in  receipt  of  5001.  or  6002. 
a  year,  their  French  compeers  receive  or  earn  deputy's  pay,  i.e. 
9,000  francs,  just  3602. ;  adding  1,000  francs  more  we  obtain  a 
sum  total  of  4002.  a  year.  Such  incomes  may  be  regarded  as 
the  mean  of  middle-class  salaries  and  earnings,  and  whilst  salaries 
and  earnings  are  much  lower  than  in  England,  living  is  propor- 
tionately dearer.  Hence  the  necessity  of  strict  economy.  Very 
little,  if  any,  margin  is  left  for  many  extras  looked  upon  by  our- 
selves as  necessities  of  existence.  Take,  for  instance,  an  extra 
dear  to  the  British  heart,  the  cult  of  appearances.  Dame  Ashfield's 
ever-recurring  solicitude  as  to  Mrs.  Grundy's  opinion. 

So  long  as  reputation,  and  the  toilette,  are  beyond  reproach, 
a  French  housewife  troubles  her  head  very  little  about  standing 
well  with  the  world.  Femkdne  jealousy  is  not  aroused  by  a  neigh- 
bour's superiority  in  the  matter  of  furniture,  or  what  is  here  called 
style  of  establishment.    The  second  extra,  this  an  enviable  one, 

>  Copyright,  1904,  by  Miss  Betham-Edwards,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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is  the  indulgence  of  hospitality.  An  English  family  living  on  5001. 
a  year  spends  more  on  entertaining  friends  during  twelve  months 
than  a  French  family  of  similar  means  and  size  would  do  in  as 
many  years,  and  for  the  excellent  reason  that  mesms  are  inade- 
quate. Our  neighbours  are  not  infrequently  misjudged  by  us 
here.  We  are  too  apt  to  impute  inhospitality  to  moral  rather 
than  material  reasons. 

We  begin,  therefore,  with  the  mean — that  is  to  say,  incomes  of 
10,000  francs,  %.e.  4001.  a  year,  and  of  persons  resident  in  Paris. 
Here  is  such  a  budget :  parents,  two  diildren  old  enough  to  attend 
day-schools  or  lyc6es,  and  a  servant  making  up  the  household. 

£     t,    d. 
Income 400    0    0 

Rent 6000 

Taxes 740 

Food  and  vin  ordinaire  of  three  adults  and  two  children  .  146    0    0 

Servant's  wages .               16  16    0 

Two  Ijoiea  or  day-schools 32    0    0 

Dress  of  four  persons 60    0    0 

lic^ts  and  firing 24    0    0 

Total 846    0    0 

Balance  for  doctors*  bills,  travel,  pocket-money,  amnse- 
ments,&c 54    0    0 

The  amount  of  taxation  seems  small,  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  food,  clothing,  medicines,  indeed  almost  every  article 
we  can  mention,  are  taxed  in  France. 

The  sum-total  of  71,  is.  covers  contribtUions  directes,  i.e.  taxes 
levied  by  the  State  and  municipality  and  quite  apart  from  octroi 
duties.  Bents  under  201.  in  Paris  and  SI.  in  the  provinces 
are  exempt.  Municipal  charges  are  always  on  the  increase.  A 
friend  Uving  at  Passy  informs  me  that  her  tiny  flat,  consisting 
of  two  small  bedrooms,  sitting-room  and  kitchen,  hitherto  costing 
281.  a  year,  has  just  been  raised  to  322.,  and  it  is  the  same  with 
expensive  tenements. 

The  following  figures  will  explain  the  apparently  dispropor- 
tionate sum-total  expended  on  the  table  alike  in  Paris  and,  as 
we  shall  see  further  on,  throughout  the  provinces.  Butter,  in 
what  is  pre-eminently  a  butter-making  coimtry,  costs  from  Is.  3d. 
to  2s.  6d.  9k  pound  (the  French  livre  of  500  grammes  is  1  lb.  3  02.  in 
excess  of  our  own).  Gruy^  cheese*  another  home-product,  from 
Is.  to  1^.  4£{.,  chickens  from  Is.  3<2.  to  2^.  per  pound  weight,  milk 
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5d,  a  quart,  bread  2d.  a  pound,  meat  (acoording  to  joint)  Is.  2d. 
to  Is.  6d.  and  28.  Fruit  ripened  on  French  soil  is  double  the  price 
at  which  it  is  sold  in  England.  Thus  bananas  and  oranges,  grown 
by  the  million  in  Algeria,  cost  2d.  each.  Coffee  is  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d., 
tea  from  2s.  Qd.  to  6«.,  sugar  6cl.  to  6cl.  a  pound.  The  penny  bun — 
that  delight  of  childhood — ^is  unknown  in  Paris.  The  brioche  or 
maddeine,  little  cakes  half  the  size  of  the  penny  bun,  cost  lyi. 
each.  A  currant  cake,  under  the  weight  of  a  6d.  one  here,  costs 
Is.  Sd.  These  are  current  prioes.  The  result  of  such  high  prices 
is  that  French  householders  find  it  easier  to  reduce  any  item  of 
expenditure  rather  than  that  of  the  table.  In  the  case  of  persons 
living  alone  the  cost  is  naturally  higher.  Thus  my  correspon- 
dents assure  me  that  such  caterers  for  themselves  only  cannot 
live  in  Paris  under  2s.  6d.  a  day,  this  sum  covering  plain  diet 
only,  with  a  very  moderate  allowance  of  vin  ordinaire.  An  extra 
id.  on  bread  is  a  serious  matter  to  an  essentially  bread-eating 
people,  three  French  pounds  {i.e.  31b.  4ioz.)  being  the  daily 
consumption  of  the  average  Frenchman. 

The  low-priced  restaurants  of  business  quarters  doubtieas 
mislead  many  travellers.  I  should  say  that  the  plateful  of  roast 
beef  or  mutton  supplied  with  potatoes  for  Is.  in  the  Strand 
contains  at  least  a  third  more  nutriment  than  the  tempting  littl 
dish  offered  with  a  hors  Sceuvre  for  \s.  Xd.  on  the  boulevards. 
The  hrrs  d^cewore  I  expatiate  upon  lower  down. 

The  average  cost  of  a  Frenchman's  plain  lunch  and  dinner  at  a 
quiet,  well-ordered  house  of  the  better  sort,  with  tips,  I  leam,  cannot 
be  under  bs,  or  %s.  a  day.  I  allude  to  officials  of  standing  compelled 
by  their  avocations  to  breakfast  and  dine  at  an  eating-house. 

The  wages  set  down  in  the  foregoing  table  seem  excessively 
moderate  for  Paris,  but,  as  my  correspondent  informs  me,  the  fact 
of  keeping  a  servant  at  all  under  such  circumstances  implies  very 
great  economy  in  other  matters.  A  parallel  budget — that  is  to  say, 
the  yearly  expenditure  of  a  similar  family  with  a  similar  income — 
allows  a  more  liberal  margin  for  food,  no  domestic  being  kept. 

Wages  of  good  servants  are  high  in  Paris ;  the  cost  of  a  capable 
maid  of  all  work,  including  board,  washing,  wages  and  New  Tear's 
gifts,  cannot  be  calculated,  my  friend  assures  me,  at  less  than 
60Z.  a  year.  Thus  many  families  of  the  middle  ranks  do  with  the 
occasional  services  of  a  charwoman,  thereby  economising  at  least 
40Z.  annually  for  other  purposes. 

Fuel  is  another  onerous  item  of  domestic  exp^diture.    Writing 
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from  Paris,  on  February  24  last,  a  householder  informed  me  that 
good  ooab  cost  21.  I6s.  the  ton.  No  wonder  that  in  moderate 
households  firing  is  economised  as  in  the  home  of  Eug6nie  Orandet, 

And  many  French  temperaments  seem  positively  invulner- 
able, appear  to  be  cold-proof  by  virtue  of  habit,  or,  may  be, 
heredity.  I  know  a  Frenchwoman  whose  happy  immunity  it 
is  never  to  feel  cold.  No  matter  the  weather,  she  needs  neither 
file,  foot*warmer,  nor  warm  clothing.  A  certain  French  physique 
exists,  matchless  for  hardineBS  and  powers  of  resistanee. 

The  deamess  of  combustibles  is  equalled  in  other  mattes. 

From  a  postage  stamp  upward — there  are  neither  penny  stamps 
nor  halfpenny  postcards  in  France — ^we  may  safely  assume  that 
every  commodity  costs  a  third  more  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel. 

Spills  and  spUl-cases  are  as  obsolete  in  England  as  the  tinder- 
boxes  and  snuffer  trays  of  our  great-grandparents.  But  lucifer 
matches,  like  tobacco,  since  1871  have  been  a  state  monopoly  in 
France.  Whereas  we  get  a  dozen  boxes  for  3(2.,  our  neighbours  still 
pay  Id.  for  one,  and  that  one  containing  lights  of  an  inferior  kind* 
A  match  is  never  struck  by  French  people  when  a  gas  jet  and 
a  spill  are  available. 

Drugs  and  patent  medicines  are  incredibly  dear.  No  wonder 
that  every  country  house  and  cottage  has  its  store  of  home-made 
simples  and  remedies.  Some  eighteen  months  since,  I  fell  Ul  in  Paris 
and  a  friendly  physician  prescribed  for  me.  One  week's  remedies 
ran  up  to  1{.  Four  shillings  were  charged  for  a  dozen  cachets, 
which  composed  of  a  similar  substance  would,  a  chemist  informed 
me,  have  cost  just  2«.  here. 

Little  wonder  that  families  with  an  income  limited  to  3001. 
or  40O{.  a  year  cannot  afford  even  a  Tilly  Slowboy,  whilst  an  outing 
to  the  sea  or  the  country  during  a  long  vacation  i  s  equally  out 
of  the  question.  My  first  correspondent  inforaiis  me  that,  unless 
paternal  hospitality  is  available,  Parisians  so  situated  would  very 
sddom  get  a  holiday  away  from  home.  Fortunately  many  folks 
have  some  farmhouse  of  parents  or  grandparents  to  retreat  to 
in  the  dog-days. 

A  considerable  item  in  remaining  sum-totab  is  that  of  Urem^ei 
or  New  Tear's  gifts.  We  grumble  at  being  mulcted  when  Tuletide 
comes  round.  Wlukt  should  we  think  of  100  francs,  U.,  a  year  for 
CSiristmas  boxes  out  of  an  annual  300£.  or  400{.  !  Tet  the  unfor« 
innate  French,  rather  we  should  say  Parisian,  householder,  whose 
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income  is  much  lower,  must  set  aside  at  least  100  francs  for  the 
inevitable  Strennes.  There  is  the  concierge  to  begin  with,  that  all- 
important  and  not  always  facile  or  conciliatory  janitress  of  Parisian 
blocks'.  Fail  to  satisfy  your  concierge  when  New  Tear's  day  comes 
round,  and  you  must  be  prepared  for  small  vexations  throughout 
the  year. 

Next  to  concierge,  maid-of-all-work,  or  charwoman,  come  post- 
man, telegraph  boy,  gas  or  electric-light  employSs,  baker,  milk- 
woman,  and  the  rest.  New  Year's  gifts  reaching  a  much  higher  figure 
in  proportion  to  means  than  among  ourselves.  The  Strennes 
make  an  appreciable  hole  in  small  balances. 

Tips  are  also  high,  and  as  Parisians  who  are  narrowly  housed 
and  improvided  with  servants  do  their  scanty  entertaining  in 
restaurants,  such  items  help  to  limit  this  kind  of  hospitidity. 
In  fact,  of  all  luxuries  in  Paris,  that  of  feasting  one's  friends  is 
the  most  costly. 

I  will  here  say  something  about  dress.  The  sum  of  601.  in 
the  foregoing  tabulation  allows  201.  each  for  husband  and  wife, 
half  that  sum  for  each  child,  say  a  boy  and  a  girl  attending  day- 
schools. 

As  Frenchwomen  in  such  a  position  are  always  well  dressed, 
the  question  arises,  how  is  the  matter  managed  ? 

In  the  first  place,  if  from  her  earliest  years  a  French  girl  is 
taught  the  arch  importance  of  la  toUeUe,  with  equal  insistence  is 
inculcated  economy  in  the  wearing. 

Thus  the  schoolgirl,  whether  at  school  or  preparing  her  lessons 
at  home,  will  always  wear  a  black  stufi  bib  apron  for  the  proper 
protection  of  her  frock,  with  sleeves  of  the  same  material  tied  above 
the  elbow.  The  first-mentioned  article  is  particularised  in  the 
prospectus  of  the  lycte.  Boarders  at  these  coUeges,  created  by 
virtue  of  the  Ferry  laws  of  December  1880,  as  at  convent  schook, 
are  compelled  to  wear  a  neat  and  serviceable  uniform.  The  pro- 
spectus of  the  Lycte  of  Toulouse  shows  that  among  the  articles  oi 
apparel  must  be  'two  aprons  of  black  wooUen  material,  cat 
according  to  a  given  pattern,'  the  object  being  to  protect  the  two 
costumes  made  by  a  dressmaker  imder  the  lady  principal's  orders. 
It  is  not  only  the  cost  of  materiak  but  of  dressmaking  that  necessi- 
tates such  care.  As  an  inevitable  consequence  of  dear  food  and 
lodging,  dressmakers  and  seamstresses  are  obliged  to  charge 
proportionately  for  their  labour.  The  chambermaid  of  an  hotel 
in  Paris  I  sometimes  stop  at,  lately  told  me  that  she  could  not 
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get  m  Sonday  gown  made  under  11.  ^  And/  she  added,  ^  seeing, 
what  a  young  woman  has  to  pay  for  her  room,  let  alone  provisions, 
I  conld  not  ask  her  to  take  a  halfpenny  less.' 

A  French  lady  must  not  only  never  be  shabby,  she  most  never 
be  out  of  fatthion.  Oddly  enough,  the  wittiest  saying  I  know  on  this 
subject  was  uttered  by  an  Englishman.  ^  No  well-dressed  woman 
ever  looks  ugly,'  wrote  Bulwer  Lytton — a  saying,  or  rather  a  con- 
viction, taken  to  heart  in  France. 

I  well  remember  an  illustrative  instance.  Calling  some  years 
since  on  a  very  moderately  paid  official  at  Qrenoble,  I  was  received 
by  his  wife,  a  decidedly  ordinary-looking  and  slovenly  young 
woman,  wearing  a  dingy  morning  wrap.  Her  husband  soon 
entered.  Madame  left  us  to  discuss  farming  matters  :  ten  minutes 
later  looking  in  to  say  adieu.  Like  Bottom,  she  was  wonderfully 
translated.  In  her  pretty  bonnet  and  elegant,  if  inexpensive, 
waUdng  costume,  her  hair  becomingly  arranged,  bien  chauas^e 
€t  gofrUSe^  well  shod  and  gloved,  she  looked  almost  lovely.  But 
at  what  cost  of  time  and  ingenuity  such  toilettes  are  obtained  only 
a  Frenchwoman  could  tell  you. 

The  economical  have  recourse  to  the  maisan  de  patrons  or 
pattern  shop.  Ladies  living  in  the  country  send  measures  to 
theee  Parisian  houses  and  obtain  patterns  of  the  latest  fashions, 
either  in  paper  or  canvas.  With  the  help  of  a  clever  needlewoman, 
hired  by  the  day,  dresses  can  thus  be  made  to  look  as  if  they  had 
just  come  from  the  boulevards  or  the  Rue  Boyale. 

As  we  should  naturally  expect,  the  cost  of  living  is  considerably 
less  in  the  provinces.  Here,  for  instance — supplied  me  by  another 
oorzespondent — is  the  budget  of  a  similar  family,  i.e.  husband  and 
wife,  two  children,  and  a  woman  servant,  having  an  income  of 
8,000  francs,  or  3201.  a  vear  :— 

£  «.  d. 

Bent  and  taxes 3G  0  0 

Serrant'B  wages 14  8  0 

rood,  Sye  penona 100  0  0 

Dress  for  four  persons,  two  adalts  and  children                 .  48  0  0 

Two  1  jc6es  or  daj-schools 20  0  0 

Firing,  lights,  laundress 32  0  0 

250    8    0 
Balance  left.        .        .        .      70    0    0 

These  items  represent  expenses  of  living  in  a  cathedral  town 
200  miles  from  Paris.  Here  certain  articles  of  daily  consumption 
are  considerably  cheaper.    Meat  at  Dijon  costs  Sd.  to  U.  the 
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poimd,  butter  Bd.^  fruit  and  vegetables  aze  lower  in  price ;  rent  abo 
and  education.  Thus  we  find  a  difference  of  121.  in  tiie  cost  of 
two  lyc^es  or  day-schools. 

The  same  correspondent  has  calculated  the  balance  of  similar 
income  and  tantamount  charges  in  Paris.  The  discrepancy  is 
Suggestive.  Allowing  481.  for  rent  and  taxes,  1201.  for  food,  4Sii 
for  dress,  and  so  on  in  proportion,  she  found  that  just  21Z.  wovld 
remain  for  amusements,  medical  attendance,  and  extras  genenllyi 

The  next  budget  is  the  weekly  one  of  a  married  emplofft  or 
clerk  in  Paris,  having  one  child  aged  six,  his  entire  income  beii^ 
1601.  a  year.  Every  item  has  been  set  down  for  me  as  from  a 
housewife's  day-book,  and,  in  addition  to  figures,  I  have  a  gen^Bal 
description  of  daily  existence  economically  considered. 

Pood  and  wine 112 

Rent 9  11 

Dress 11    1 

Firing 3    6 

lights  and  laundress £  10        . 

Amnsemente,  stationerp,  and  personal  expenses  generally  6  10 

Weekly  total 2  17    4 

The  year  of  fifty-two  weeks  .        .        .        .    149    1    4 

Balance 10  18    8 

I  will  now  state  precisely  what  is  obtained  for  this  outlay, 
describe,  in  fact,  how  this  little  family  lives. 

In  the  morning  they  take  coffee  with  bread  and  butter,  followed 
at  midday  by  d^euner,  consisting  of  meat,  vegetables,  and  what 
is  called  dessert,  namely,  fruit,  with  perhaps  biscuits  or  cheese. 
At  four  o'clock  Madame  and  the  child  have  a  roll  and  a  bit  of 
chocolate,  and  at  half-past  six  or  seven  the  three  sit  down 
to  dinner,  or  rather  supper,  soup,  vegetables,  and  dessert,  often 
without  any  meat,  constituting  the  last  meal  of  the  day. 

On  Sundays  is  enjoyed  the  usual  eactra  de  dimancke  of  the  small 
Parisian  householder.  Our  friends  then  lunch  at  home^  alike  in 
summer  and  winter,  after  which  they  sally  forth  to  spend  the  rest 
of  the  day  abroad.  Winter  afternoons  are  wiled  away  in  music- 
halls;  bright  warm  hours  a  few  miles  out  of  Paris,  dinner  at  a 
restaurant,  coffee  or  liqueur  on  the  boulevards  finishing  the  day. 

The  expense  of  these  Sunday  outings  sometimes  amounts  to  85. 
or  IO9.,  an  indulgence  often  involving  deprivations  during  the  week. 

Except  among  the  rich,  hospiteiity  in  Paris,  as  I  have  already 
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lemarked,  is  lednoed  to  the  Tninimiiin.  Neverthelees  folks  living 
on  3,000  or  4,000  francs  a  year  will  occasionally  entertain  &eir 
relations  or  friends,  and,  owing  to  two  agencies,  that  of  the  har$ 
ScBfWft  and  the  rd^is^eur ,  at  very  small  cost  and  trouble.    | 

Thrift,  indeed,  in  France  often  wears  an  engaging  aspect; 
the  ai^tly  becomes  ancillary  to  the  frugal,  and  of  all  elegant 
economies  the  Aar«  cTanic^re,  or  side  dish,  served  at  luncheon, 
is  the  most  attractive.  Whether  displayed  on  polished  mahogany 
or  anowy  linen,  how  i^petising,  and  at  the  same  time  how 
<Hiiamental,  are  these  UtUe  dishes,  first-fruits  of  the  most  produc- 
tive and  most  assiduously  cultivated  country  in  the  world — tiny 
radishes  from  suburban  gardens,  olives  from  Petrarch's  valley, 
sardines  from  the  Bretcm  coast,  the  far-famed  rUleUes  or  brawn 
of  Tours,  the  still  more  famous  p&t£s  of  P6rigueuz,  every  region 
supplying  its  special  yield,  every  town  its  special  dainty,  pats  of 
faesh  butter  and  glossy  brown  loaves  completing  the  preparations  I 

Until  lately  I  had  regarded  the  hars  d'cBuvre  on  luncheon  tables 
of  modest  households  as  a  luxury,  an  extravagance  of  the  first 
water.    A  French  lady  has  just  enlightened  me  on  the  subject. 

'  The  hors  d^ceuvre  an  extravagance  ! '  she  exclaimed.  *  It  is  the 
exact  xeverse.  Take  the  case  of  myself  and  family,  three  or  four  per- 
sons in  all.  We  have,  say,  a  small  roast  joint  or  fowl  on  Sunday  at 
nudday,  but  always  begin  with  a  hars  cPcBuvre,  a  slice  of  ham,  stuffed 
eggs,  a  few  prawns,  or  something  of  the  kind.  As  French  folks 
are  large  bread-eaters,  we  eat  so  much  bread  with  our  eggs  or  prawns 
that  by  the  time  the  roast  joint  is  served,  the  edge  of  appetite 
is  taken  off,  and  enough  meat  is  left  for  dinner.  So  you  see  the 
hors  HoBiwofe  is  a  real  saving.' 

The  rdtisseuTp  or  purveyor  of  hot  meat,  soups,  and  vegetables, 
{days  an  important  part  in  Parisian  domestic  economy.  You 
are  invited,  for  instance,  to  dine  with  friends  who  keep  no 
servants.  On  arriving,  your  first  impression  is  that  you  are  mis- 
Ukea  in  the  day.  No  savoury  whi&  accord  gastronomic  welcome. 
Through  the  half-open  kitchen  door  you  perceive  the  tiny  flame 
of  a  spirit  lamp  oolj.  Nothing  ani^ounces  dinner.  But  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  later,  excellent  and  steaming  hot  soup  is  served  by  a 
femrne  de  mSnage  or  charwoman,  the  obligatory  side  dish,  a  vegetable 
and  fdti  follow ;  the  rdtisseur  in  the  adjoining  street  has  enabled 
your  hoets  to  entertain  you  at  the  smallest  possible  cost  and  to  the 
exclusion  of  anything  in  the  shape  of  worry.  Quiet  folks,  also, 
who  like  to  i^nd  Sunday  afternoons  with  friends  or  m  the  country. 
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and  who  prefer  to  dine  at  home,  find  the  r&tUseur  a  great  resource. 
They  have  only  to  order  what  they  want,  and  precisely  to  the 
moment  appears  a  gctte-saucey  or  cook-boy,  with  the  hot  dishes 
piled  pyramidally  on  his  head. 

We  will  now  consider  the  budget  of  an  artisan,  skilled  workman, 
or  petty  clerk  {eniplayS  svhalteme),  whose  weekly  wages  amount 
to  40  francs,  i.e.  32«. ;  the  average,  I  am  assured,  at  the  present 
time.    A  friend  at  Reims  has  made  out  the  following  tabulation : 

£      t.    d. 

Weekly  income 112  0 

Eapenditure : 
Food  of  four  persons,  two  adults  and  two  children  aged 

from  5  to  10  years 16  10 

Lodging 4    0 

Clothes  and  house  linen 17 

Shoes 10 

Lights  and  firing 15 

Pocket-money  of  husband,  newspapers  and  amusements  .  4    7 

Total 19    3 

Balance 2    9 

This  Httle  balance,  my  correspondent  informs  me,  will  be  spent 
upon  the  various  SociStes  de  PrSvoyance  and  Secours  MiUudSy 
associations  answering  to  our  own  working-men's  clubs  and  to  the 
system  of  the  post  office  deferred  annuities.  The  bread-winner's 
pocket  money  suppUes  his  tobacco,  occasional  glass  of  beer  or 
something  of  the  kind,  his  daily  newspapers,  the  monthly  subscrip- 
tion of  fivepence  to  a  BAlioth^que  populaire  or  reading-club,  and 
the  family  eactra  de  dimanche,  an  outing  on  Sundays  by  rail  or  tram- 
way or  tickets  for  the  theatre.  Presumably,  also,  although  this 
item  is  not  mentioned,  the  father  of  a  family,  as  in  England,  pro- 
vides himself  out  of  this  argent  de  poche  with  boots  and  best  clothes. 

At  Reims,  as  elsewhere  in  the  provinces,  we  must  take  into 
account  that  living  is  much  cheaper  than  in  Paris.  Thus  in  the 
former  city  coals,  all  the  year  round,  cost  Is.  8d,  the  sack  of  110  lbs. 
(60  kilos),  vin  ordinaire  5d,  the  litre  or  1^  pint,  beer  2ld.  the 
litre.  Garden  and  dairy  produce  is  also  cheaper.  Lodgings 
which  would  cost  181.  or  201,  a  year  in  Paris  can  be  had  for  102. 
or  121.  in  provincial  cities.  Education  is  non-sectarian,  gratuitous, 
and  obligatory  throughout  France.  Even  the  bulk  of  what  is 
called  foumiture  scolaire,  i.e,  copybooks,  pencils,  Ac,  is  supplied 
by  the  richer  municipalities.  But  in  the  eyes  of  anxious  and 
needy  mothers  the  primary  school  is  ever  an  onerous  afiEair.    Watch 
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a  troop  of  youngsteis  emerging  from  an  iooie  communale,  many 
belonging  to  well-to-do  artisans  and  others,  many  to  the  very  poor. 
From  head  to  foot  one  and  aU  will  be  equally  tidy,  black  linen 
pinafores  or  blouses  protecting  tunics  and  trousers.  With  girls 
we  see  the  same  thing.  A  Frenchwoman,  however  poor,  regards 
rags  as  a  disgrace. 

One  highly  characteristic  fact  pointed  out  by  my  Reims  friend 
I  must  on  no  account  omit.  It  seems  that  the  working  classes 
throughout  France,  from  the  well-paid  mechanic  to  the  poorest 
paid  journeyman,  invariably  possess  a  decent  mourning,  or  rather 
ceremonial,  suit.  Thus  every  man  owns  black  trousers,  frock 
coat,  waistcoat,  neck-tie  and  gloves  and  silk  hat.  He  is  ready  at 
the  shortest  notice  to  attend  a  funeral,  assist  at  a  wedding,  or 
take  part  in  any  public  celebration.  Every  working-woman  keeps 
by  her  a  black  robe,  bonnet  and  mantle  or  shawl.  When  over- 
taken by  family  losses,  therefore,  even  the  very  poor  are  not  at 
a  loss  for  decent  black  in  which  to  attend  the  interment.  The 
scrupulously  cared  for  garments  are  ready  in  the  family  wardrobe. 

M7  correspondent  adds  the  following  table  of  actual  salaries 
and  wages  in  this  great  industrial  city  : — 

Head  clerks  {employis  prindpaux)  in  the  champagne  and  wine 
trade,  from  1601.  a  year  upwards,  with  a  percentage  on  sales ;  in 
the  woollen  trade  the  same  figures  hold  good — small  clerks  {p^Us 
employes)  from  42.  to  81.  per  month ;  clerks  and  assistants  in  shops 
from  32.  is.  to  62.  per  month ;  workmen  in  manufactories  Ss.  2d. 
to  is.  per  day ;  masons  and  plasterers  is.  9d.  per  day,  or  from 
a.  to  8d.  per  hour ;  foremen  in  factories  from  6s.  6d.  to  Is.  per  day ; 
women  in  factories  2s.  to  2s.  6d.y  and  boys  1^.  8d.  to  2«.  6d. 

The  writer  further  informs  me  that,  although  the  Benefit  society, 
PrM>oyafU  de  VAvenir^  is  very  prosperous,  the  situation  of  the 
working-man,  on  the  whole,  is  unsatisfactory.  Too  many  are  in 
debt  for  rent  and  other  matters.  The  explanation  doubtless  lies 
in  the  tariff  of  cheap  stimulants  and  intoxicants  appended  to 
these  filgures  :  absinthe^  eau  deviede  marc  and  apMiifs  divers.  The 
drink  evil  is  now  in  France,  as  with  us,  the  question  of  the  hour. 

The  tabulated  budgets  of  workmen,  living  respectively  in 
Paris  and  Dijon,  supplied  by  a  friend,  will  show  that  even  with 
much  lower  wages  the  Dijonnais  is  considerably  better  off. 

TbuB  the  yearly  wages  of  the  first  at  1/.  ISs.  Id.  per  week        £.    #.  4. 

amoimtto 87    6    4 

His  expenses 83    4    0 

LeaTing  a  balance  of 4    2    4 
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£.  s.  4. 
The  yearly  wages  of  the  second  at  1/.  it.  amoant  to  .  62  8  0 
Hifl  expenses 6600 


LevTlng  a  httlanoe  of 6    8    0 

The  Parisian's  rent  for  one  or  two  rooms  will  cost  him  181. 
yearly ;  the  food  of  himself,  wife,  and  two  children  ill,  clothes  121., 
and  so  on  in  proportion ;  whilst  the  proyindal^  similarly  sitaated, 
win  economise  6L  on  rent,  172.  on  food,  41.  on  clothes. 

If  three  perscms  in  Paris,  having  an  income  of  as  many  pounds 
a  week,  can  only  afford  meat  once  a  day,  how  small  must  be  the 
butcher's  bill  of  the  working  classes !  In  most  cases,  alike  in 
Paris  and  in  the  provinces,  a  man's  wages  are  supplemented  by 
earnings  of  his  wife.  An  experienced  lady  writes  to  me  on  this 
subject : — 

'  The  oonditicm  of  the  working-man's  home  depends  absolutely 
on  the  wife.  Generally  speaking,  a  wife  adds  at  least  121.  a  year 
to  the  family  income,  and  she  not  only  manages  to  maintain  the 
household  in  comfort,  but  to  lay  by.  Economy  is  the  supreme 
talent  of  the  French  mSnagire* 

The  adroit  Parisienne  can  turn  her  hand  to  anything.  Ironing, 
charing,  cooking,  call  a  mother  away  from  home.  Indoor  work 
is  found  for  agile  fingers. 

The  lounger  in  Paris,  especially  in  old  Paris,  will  unexpectedly 
light  upon  these  home  industries,  the  means  by  which  working- 
women  supplement  their  husband's  earnings.  I  was  lately  visiting 
a  doll's  dressing  warehouse  near  the  Rue  de  Temple,  when  my 
companion,  a  French  lady,  called  my  attention  to  a  certain  w^Idow. 
The  tenement  was  that  of  a  humble  oondergCf  door-keeper  of  an 
ancient  house  let  out  as  business  premises.  On  a  small  deal  table 
inmiediately  under  the  uncurtained  and  wide  open  casement — 
for  the  weather  was  hot — lay  a  heap  of  smaU  dreular  objects  in 
delicate  mauve  satin  and  swans-down.  What  they  might  be  I 
could  not  conceive.  *  See,'  said  my  companion,  taking  up  one 
of  the  articles,  *  here  is  one  of  the  home  industries  you  were  inquir- 
ing about  just  now.  This  good  woman  earns  money  in  spare 
moments  by  making  these  envelopes  for  powder  puffs;  in  all 
probability  they  will  be  wadded  and  finished  off  with  a  button 
by  another  hand,  or  maybe  at  the  warehouse.  Many  women 
work  in  this  way  for  toyshops  and  basaare. 

The  marvel  was  that  these  little  bags  of  pale  mamve  satin 
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tad  swans-down  dioiild,  nnder  ihe  cmniiimtaiioes,  lemain  spot* 
lem.  Pnt  together  at  odd  tunes,  heaped  on  a  bare  deal  table 
whidi  looked  like  the  family  dinner-table,  not  bo  mnch  ae  a  news- 
paper thrown  over  them,  aH  yet  remained  immacnlate,  ready  for 
great  ladies'  toilettes.  The  secret  doubtless  lay  in  the  swiftness 
and  dexterity  ot  fiench  fingers  and  the  comparatively  pore 
atmosphere.  What  would  become  of  such  materials  exposed 
to  ihe  smnttmeas  of  a  back  street  in  London?  In  no  field 
does  a  French  housewife's  thrift  moie  conspicuously  manifest 
itself  than  in  codcery.  The  fare  of  a  Parisian  workman,  if  not 
so  nutritious  as  that  of  his  London  compeer,  is  at  least  as  appe- 
tising. Thus  a  basin  of  soup  is  often  a  man's  meal  before  setting 
out  to  work.  Water,  in  which  a  vegetable  has  been  boiled,  will 
be  set  aside  for  this  purpose,  a  bit  of  butter  or  bacon  added,  and 
there  will  be  a  savoury  mess  in  which  to  steep  his  pound  of  bread. 
The  excessive  deamess  of  provisions  puts  a  more  solid  nutriment 
out  of  the  question.  Thus  hereon  costs  Is.  fid.  the  pound,  and 
the  high  price  of  butter  drives  poor  foUc  to  the  use  of  margarine. 

Whether  the  pleasant  and  apparently  fresh  butter  supplied  in 
Parisian  restaurants  is  adulterated  or  no  I  cannot  say.  This 
I  know,  that  a  friend  living  in  Paris  has  for  years  abjured 
butter  from  a  horror  of  margarine.  And  here  I  add  a  hint  to 
•fastidious  eaters.  In  order  to  make  up  for  the  missing  butter  with 
cheese,  this  gentleman  mixes  several  kinds  of  cheese  together 
at  dessert.  Roquefort,  Brie,  CaiAembert — a  delicious  compound 
I  am  assured. 

In  humble  restaurants  may  be  seen  long  biUs  of  fare,  each 
dish  priced  at  sums  varying  from  2^d.  to  5d.  Workmen  in  white 
blouses  sit  down  out  of  doors  to  these  dishes,  which  look  appetising 
enough.  I  have  never  ventured  to  try  them.  I  am  assured, 
however,  that  it  is  only  the  very  poor  of  Paris  who  patronise  horse- 
flesh, and  you  have  to  make  a  long  voyage  of  discovery  befose 
lighting  upon  the  shop  sign,  a  horse's  head  and  the  inscription 
Boueherie  de  oheval,  or  Boucherie  chevaUne.  One  such  shop  sign 
I  have  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rue  Roquette. 

Money  is  so  hardly  earned  by  the  Parisian  workman  and  work- 
woman, and  existence  is  such  a  struggle,  that  we  need  not  wonder 
at  the  deadly  tenacity  with  which  earnings  are  clutched  at.  When 
some  years  ago  the  Op6ra  Comique  blazed,  amid  a  scene  awful 
as  that  of  a  battlefield,  the  women  attendants  thought  of  their 
tips,  the  half  franc  due  here  and  there  for  a  footstool.    Unmindful 
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of  their  own  peril  and  that  of  otheis,  they  rushed  to  and  fro, 
besieging  half -suffocated,  half -demented  creatures  for  their  money  t 
A  similar  scene  happened  during  the  terrible  catastrofdie  on  tiie 
Paris  underground  rtdlway  last  year.  Although  the  dday  of  a  few 
seconds  might  mean  life  or  death  many  workmen  refused  to  move 
from  the  crowded  station,  clamouring  for  the  return  of  the  forfeited 
twopenny  ticket. 

When  M.  Edmond  Demolins  sets  down  the  French  character 
as  the  least  possible  adapted  to  spending,  in  other  words,  to  the 
circulation  of  capital,  he  hits  upon  what  is  at  once  the  crowning 
virtue  and  the  paramount  weakness  of  his  country-people.  Money 
in  French  eyes  means  something,  on  no  account  whatever  to  be 
lightly  parted  with,  absolute  necessity,  and  absolute  necessity  alone, 
most  often  condoning  outlay.  But  there  is  a  shining  side  to  this 
frugality.  French  folks  do  not  affect  a  certain  sumptuary  style 
for  the  sake  of  outsiders,  such  impretentiousness  imparting  a 
dignity  mere  wealth  cannot  bestow.  The  following  incident  opened 
my  eyes  to  French  standards  many  years  ago. 

I  had  been  spending  a  few  days  with  a  French  friend,  widow 
of  an  officer  at  Pomic,  and  on  returning  to  Nantes  took  a  third- 
class  ticket.    The  astonishment  of  my  hostess  I  shall  not  forget. 

*  I  always  travel  first  class,'  she  exclaimed,  after  a  little  chat 
about  the  matter  of  trains,  adding,  ^  but  I  do  not  travel  often, 
and  I  am  rich.    I  have  an  income  of  2001.  a  year.' 

Of  which  I  doubt  not  she  seldom  spent  two-thirds.  And  in 
this  supreme  sense  the  vast  majority  of  French  folks  are  lich, 
ay,  and  often  *  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.' 
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HISTORICAL  MYSTERIES. 
BY  ANDREW  LANG. 

IX.     THE  CHEVALIER  ly^ON. 

The  mystery  of  the  Chevalier  d'fion  (1728-1810),  the  question  of 
his  sex,  on  which  so  many  thousand  pounds  were  betted,  is  no 
mystery  at  all.  The  Chevalier  was  a  man,  and  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary courage,  audacity,  resource,  physical  activity,  ind[u8try, 
and  wit.  The  real  mystery  is  the  problem  why,  at  a  mature  age 
(forty-two),  did  d'lfion  take  upon  him,  and  endure  for  forty  years, 
the  travesty  of  feminine  array,  which  could  only  serve  him  as  a 
source  of  notoriety — in  short,  as  an  advertisement  ?  The  answer 
probably  is  that,  having  early  seized  opportunity  by  the  forelock,  and 
having  been  obliged,  after  an  extraordinary  struggle,  to  leave  his 
hold,  he  was  obliged  to  clutch  at  some  mode  of  keeping  himself  per- 
petually in  the  public  eye.  Hence,  probably,  his  persistent  assump- 
tion of  feminine  costume.  If  he  could  be  distinguished  in  no  other 
way,  he  could  shine  as  a  mystery ;  there  was  even  lucre  in  the  pose.^ 
Charles  d'ifion  was  born  on  October  7,  1728,  near  Tonnerre. 
His  family  was  of  dhUive  noblesse^  but  well  protected,  and  provided 
for  by  *  patent  places.'  He  was  highly  educated,  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  law,  and  wrote  with  acceptance  on  finance  and  litera- 
ture. His  was  a  studious  youth,  for  he  was  as  indifferent  to  female 
beauty  as  was  Frederick  the  Great,  and  his  chief  amusements  were 

>  The  most  recent  work  on  d*ion,  Ze  Chevalier  tPEon,  par  Octave  Homberg 
and  Femand  Jousselin  (Plon-Noarrit,  Paris,  1904),  is  rather  disappointing.  The 
authors  aver  that,  at  a  recent  sale,  they  picked  np  many  M8S.  of  d'fion  *  which 
had  lain  for  more  than  a  century  in  the  back  shop  of  an  English  bookseller.'  No 
other  reference  as  to  authenticity  is  given,  and  some  letters  to  d*l!on,  of  supreme 
importance,  axe  casually  cited,  but  are  not  printed.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
many  new  letters  for  the  later  period  of  the  life  of  the  hero.  The  best  modem 
accounts  are  that  by  the  Due  de  Broglie,  who  used  the  French  State  archives  and 
hiB  own  family  pupers  in  Ze  Secret  du  Hoi  (Paris,  1888),  and  The  Strange  Career 
tf  the  ChmxtUer  tPEon  (1885),  by  Captain  J.  Buchon  Telfer,  RN.  (Longmans,  1886), 
a  book  now  out  of  print  The  author  was  industrious,  but  not  invariably  happy  in  his 
translations  of  French  originals.  lyion  himself  drew  up  various  accounts  of  his 
adventozes,  some  of  which  he  published.  They  are  oddly  careless  in  the  essential 
matter  of  dates,  but  contain  many  astounding  genuine  documents,  which  lend  a 
sort  of  'doubtsome  trust'  to  others,  hardly  more  incredible,  which  cannot  be 
verified,  and  are  supposed  by  the  Due  de  Broglie  to  be  *  interpolations.'  Captain 
Buchan  Telfer  is  less  sceptical.  The  doubtfulness,  to  put  it  mildly,  of  some 
papers,  and  the  pretty  obvious  interpolations  in  others,  deepen  the  obecurity. 
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fencing,  of  which  art  he  was  a  perfect  master,  and  society,  in  which 
his  wit  and  gaiety  made  the  girlish-looking  lad  equally  welcome 
to  men  and  women.  All  were  fond  of '  le  petit  d'Eon,'  so  audacious, 
so  ambitious,  and  so  amusing. 

The  Prince  de  Conti  was  his  chief  early  patron,  and  it  was 
originally  in  support  of  Conti's  ambition  to  be  King  of  Poland 
that  Louis  XV.  began  his  incredibly  foolish  '  secret  '—a  system  of 
foreign  policy  conducted  by  hidden  agents  behind  the  backs  of 
his  responsible  ministers  at  Versailles  and  in  the  Courts  of  Europe. 
The  results  naturally  tend  to  recall  a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  comic 
opera  of  diplomacy.  We  find  magnificent  ambassadors  gravely 
trying  to  carry  out  the  royal  orders,  and  thwarted  by  the  king's 
secret  agents.  The  king  seems  to  have  been  too  lazy  to  face  his 
ministers,  and  compel  them  to  take  his  own  line,  while  he  was 
energetic  enough  to  work  like  Tiberius  or  Philip  II.  of  Spain  at 
his  secret  Penelope's  task  of  undoing  by  night  the  warp  and  woof 
which  his  ministers  wove  by  day.  In  these  mysterious  labours  of 
his  the  Comte  de  Broglie,  later  a  firm  friend  of  d'Son,  was,  with 
Tercier,  one  of  his  main  assistants. 

The  king  thus  enjoyed  all  the  pleasures  and  excitements  of  a 
conspirator  in  bis  own  kingdom,  dealing  in  ciphered  despatches, 
with  the  usual  cant  names,  carried  in  the  false  bottoms  of  snuff- 
boxes, precisely  as  if  he  had  been  a  Jacobite  plotter.  It  was 
entertaining,  but  it  was  not  diplomacy,  and,  sooner  or  later,  Louis 
was  certain  to  be  '  blackmailed  '  by  some  underling  in  his  service. 
That  underling  was  to  be  d'Eon. 

In  1755  Louis  wished  to  renew  relations,  long  interrupted,  with 
Elizabeth,  Empress  of  Russia,  the  lady  whom  Prince  Charlie 
wanted  to  marry,  and  from  whose  offered  hand  the  brave  James 
Keith  fled  as  fast  as  horses  could  carry  him.  Elizabeth,  in  1755, 
was  an  ally  of  England,  but  known  to  be  French  in  her  personal 
sympathies,  though  she  was  difficult  of  access.  As  a  messenger, 
Louis  chose  a  Scot,  described  by  Captain  Buchan  Telfer  as  a  Mac- 
kenzie, a  Jesuit,  calling  himself  the  Chevalier  Douglas,  and  a 
Jacobite  exile.  He  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography.'  A  Sir  James  and  a  Sir  John  Douglas — if  both  were 
not  the  same  man — were  employed  as  political  agents  between 
the  English  and  Scottish  Jacobites  in  1746,  and,  in  1749,  between 
the  Prince  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse.  Whatever  the  true  name 
of  the  Douglas  of  Louis  XV.,  one  suspects  that  he  was  one  or  the 
other  of  these  dim  Jacobites  of  the  Douglas  clan.  In  June  1755 
this  Chevalier  Douglas  was  sent  by  Louis  to  deal  with  Elisabeth. 
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He  was  certainly  undeistood  by  Louis  to  be  a  real  Douglas,  a 
fugitive  Jacobite,  and  lie  was  to  use  in  ciphered  despatches  pre* 
oisely  the  same  silly  sort  of  veiled  language  about  the  fur  trade  as 
Prince  Charles's  envoys  had  just  been  using  about  ^the  timber 
trade '  with  Sweden. 

Douglas  set  forth,  disguised  as  an  intellectual  British  tourist, 
in  the  summer  of  1755,  and  it  is  Captain  Buchan  Telfer's  view  that 
d'flon  joined  him,  also  as  a  political  agent,  in  female  apparel,  on 
tixe  road,  and  that,  while  Douglas  fuled  and  left  Russia  by  October 

1755,  d'Eon  renudned  at  St.  Petersburg,  attired  as  a  girl,  Douglas's 
niece,  and  acting  as  the  leOrice  of  the  Empress,  whom  he  con- 
verted to  the  French  alliance  !  This  is  the  traditional  theory,  but 
is  almost  certainly  erroneous.  Sometimes,  in  his  vast  MSS.,  d'lSlon 
declared  that  he  went  to  Russia  disguised  in  1755.  But  he  repre* 
sents  himself  as  tiien  aged  twenty,  whereas  he  was  really  twenty- 
seven,  and  this  he  does  in  1773,  before  he  made  up  his  mind  to  pose 
for  life  as  a  woman.  He  had  a  running  claim  against  the  French 
gov^nment  for  the  expenses  of  his  first  journey  to  Russia.  This 
voyage,  in  1776,  he  dates  in  1755,  but  in  1763,  in  an  official  letter, 
he  dates  his  journey  to  Russia,  of  which  the  expenses  were  not 
repaid,  in  1756.  That  is  the  true  chronology.  Nobody  denies 
that  he  did  visit  Russia  in  1756  attired  as  a  male  diplomatist, 
but  few  now  believe  that  in  1755  he  accompanied  Douglas  as  that 
gentleman's  pleasing  young  niece. 

MM.  Homberg  and  Jousselin,  in  their  recent  work,^  declare 
that  among  d'^on's  papers,  which  lay  for  a  century  in  the  back 
shop  of  a  London  bookseller,  they  find  letters  to  him,  from  June 

1756,  written  by  Tercier,  who  managed  the  secret  of  Louis  XV. 
There  are  no  known  proofii  of  d'Eon's  earlier  presence  in  Russia, 
and  in  petticoats,  in  1755. 

He  did  talk  later  of  a  private  letter  of  Louis  XV.,  of  October  4, 
1763,  in  which  ihe  king  wrote  that  he  *  had  served  him  usefully  in 
the  guise  of  a  female,  and  must  now  resume  it,'  and  that  letter  is 
published,  but  all  the  evidence,  to  which  we  shall  return,  tends  to 
prove  that  this  paper  is  an  ingenious  deceptive  interpolation.' 
If  the  king  did  write  it,  then  he  was  deceiving  the  manager  of  his 
secret  policy— Terder— for,  in  the  note,  he  bids  d'fion  remain  in 
England,  while  he  was  at  the  same  time  telling  Tercier  that  he  was 
uneasy  as  to  what  d']^on  might  do  in  France,  when  he  obeyed  his 
fubUe  orders  to  return.*  If,  then,  tiie  royal  letter  of  October  4, 
1763,  testifying  to  d'Eon's  eminine  diigoise  in  Russia,  be  genuine, 

'  ZeClU9alUrtrion,vl^.  *  Broglie,  Secret  du  BH,  VL  p.  ^h  niM  1. 
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Louis  XV.  had  thiee  strings  to  his  bow.  He  had  his  public  orders 
to  ministers,  he  had  his  private  conspiracy  worked  through  Tercier, 
and  he  had  his  secret  intrigue  with  d'lSlon,  of  which  Tercier  was 
allowed  to  know  nothing.  This  hypothesis  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, and  the  result  is  that  d'£on  was  not  current  in  Russia 
as  Douglas's  pretty  French  niece  and  as  reader  to  the  Empress 
EUzabeth  in  1755. 

In  1756,  in  his  o¥ni  character  as  a  man  amd  a  secretary,  he  did 
work  under  Douglas,  then  on  his  second  visit  pubhc  and  successful 
to  gain  Russia  to  the  French  alliance ;  for,  dismissed  in  October 
1755,  Douglas  came  back  and  publicly  represented  France  at  the 
Russian  Court  in  July  1756.  This  was,  to  the  highest  degree  of 
probabiUty,  d'i^on's  first  entrance  into  diplomacy,  and  he  triumphed 
in  his  mission.  He  certainly  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Princess 
Dashkoff,  and  she,  as  certainly,  in  1769-1771,  when  on  a  visit  to 
England,  gave  out  that  d'i^on  was  received  by  Elizabeth  in  a  manner 
more  appropriate  to  a  woman  than  a  man.  It  is  not  easy  to 
ascertain  precisely  what  the  tattle  of  the  princess  really  amounted  to, 
but  d'!^on  represents  it  so  as  to  corroborate  his  tale  about  his 
residence  at  Elizabeth's  Court,  as  lectrioe,  in  1755.  The  evidence 
is  of  no  value,  being  a  biassed  third-hand  report  of  the  Russian 
lady's  gossip.  There  is  a  mezzotint,  published  in  1788,  from  what 
professes  to  be  a  copy,  by  AngeUca  Eaufbnann,  of  a  portrait  of 
d'^^on  in  female  costume,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  If  these 
attributions  are  correct,  d'!l^on  was  masquerading  as  a  girl  three 
years  before  he  went  to  Russia,  and,  if  the  portrait  is  exact,  was 
wearing  the  order  of  St.  Louis  ten  years  before  it  was  conferred  on 
him.  The  evidence  of  this  copy  of  an  alleged  portrait  of  d'Eon  is 
full  of  confusions  and  anachronisms,  and  does  not  even  prove  that 
he  thus  travestied  his  sex  in  early  life. 

In  Russia,  when  he  joined  Douglas  there  in  the  summer  of  1756, 
d'i^on  was  a  busy  secretary  of  legation.  In  April  1757  he  went 
back  to  Versailles  bearing  rich  diplomatic  sheaves  with  him,  and 
one  of  those  huge  presents  of  money  in  gold,  to  Voltaire,  which  no 
longer  come  in  the  way  of  men  of  letters.  While  he  was  at  Vienna, 
pn  his  way  back  to  St.  Petersburg,  news  came  of  the  battle  of 
Prague ;  d'^on  hurried  to  Versailles  with  the  news,  and,  though  he 
broke  his  leg  in  a  carriage  accident,  he  beat  the  messenger  whom 
Count  Eaunite  officially  despatched,  by  thirly-six  hours.  This 
unladylike  proof  of  energy  and  endurance  procured  for  dfEon  a 
gold  snufi-box  (Elizabeth  only  gave  him  a  trumpery  snufE-box  in 
tortoise-shell),  with  the  king's  miniature,  a  good  deal  of  money,  and 
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a  oommiaaion  in  the  dragoons,  for  the  little  man's  heart  was  really 
set  on  a  military  rather  than  a  diplomatic  career.  However,  as 
diplomat  he  ferreted  out  an  important  secret  of  Russian  internal 
treachery,  and  rejected  a  bribe  of  a  diamond  of  great  value.  The 
money's  worth  of  the  diamond  was  to  be  paid  to  him  by  his  own 
Gkyvemment,  but  he  no  more  got  that  than  he  got  the  10,000  livres 
for  his  travelling  expenses. 

Thus  early  was  he  acconmiodated  with  a  grievance,  and  because 
d'Eon  had  not  the  wisdom  to  see  that  a  man  with  grievances  is 
a  ruined  man,  he  overthrew,  later,  a  promising  career,  in  the  violence 
of  his  attempts  to  obtain  redress.  This  was  d'Eon's  bane,  and  the 
cause  of  the  ruinous  eccentricities  for  which  he  is  remembered. 
In  1769  he  ably  seconded  the  egregious  Louis  XV.  in  upsetting  the 
policy  which  de  Choiseul  was  carrying  on  by  tiie  king's  orders. 
De  CSioiseul's  duty  was  to  make  the  Empress  mediate  for  peace  in 
the  Seven  Tears'  War.  The  duty  of  d'fion  was  to  secure  ike 
failure  of  de  Choiseul,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  French  ambas- 
sador, the  Marquis  de  I'Hospital,  of  whom  he  was  the  secretary. 
Possessed  of  this  pretty  secret,  d'Eon  was  a  man  whom  Louis 
could  not  safely  offend  and  snub,  and  d'Eon  must  therefore  have 
thought  that  there  could  scarcely  be  a  limit  to  his  success  in  life. 
But  he  disliked  Russia,  and  left  it  for  good  in  August  1760. 

He  received  a  life  pension  of  2,000  livres,  and  was  appointed 
aide-de-camp  to  tiie  Mar6chal  de  Broglie,  commanding  on  the 
Upper  Rhine.  He  distinguished  himself,  in  August  1761,  by  a 
very  gallant  piece  of  service  in  which,  he  says,  truly  or  not,  he 
incurred  the  ill-will  of  the  Comte  de  Guerchy.  The  pair  were 
destined  to  ruin  each  other  a  few  years  later.  D'Eon  also  declares 
that  he  led  a  force  which  *  dislodged  the  Highland  mountaineers  in 
&  gorge  of  the  mountain  at  Einbeck.'  I  know  not  what  Highland 
r^;iment  is  intended,  but  d'Eon's  orders  bear  that  he  was  to  with' 
draw  troops  opposed  to  tiie  Highlanders,  and  a  certificate  in  his 
&vour  from  the  Due  and  the  Comte  de  Broglie  does  not  allude  to 
the  drcumstance  that,  instead  of  retreating  before  the  plaids,  he 
drove  them  back  to  the  English  camp.  It  may  therefore  be  sur- 
mised that,  though  d'Eon  often  distinguished  himself,  and  was 
wounded  in  the  thigh  at  Ultrop,  his  claim  of  a  victory  over  a 
Highland  regiment  is — *an  interpolation.'  De  Broglie  writes, 
*  we  purpose  retreating.  I  send  M.  d'Eon  to  withdraw  the  Swiss 
and  Qrenadiers  of  Champagne,  who  are  holding  in  check  the  Scottish 
Highlanders  lining  the  wood  on  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  whence 
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they  have  caused  us  much  anuoTanoe.*  The  English  outposts  weie 
driven  in;  but,  after  that  was  done,  the  French  advance  was 
checked  by  the  plaided  Gael :  d'Eon  did  not 

quell  the  mountaineer 
As  their  tinchcl  quells  the  game. 

Not  a  word  is  said  about  this  triumph  even  in  the  certificate  of  the 
two  de  Broglies  which  d'Eon  published  in  1764. 

In  1762,  France  and  England,  weary  of  war,  began  the  pre- 
liminaries of  peace,  and  d'Eon  was  attached  as  secretary  of  legation 
to  the  French  negotiator  in  London,  the  Due  de  Nivemais,  who 
was  on  terms  so  intimate  with  Madame  de  Pompadour  that  she 
addressed  him,  in  writing,  as  petU  Spoux.  In  the  language  of  the 
affections  as  employed  by  the  black  natives  of  Australia,  this 
would  have  meant  that  de  Nivemais  was  the  recognised  rival  of 
Louis  XV.  in  the  favour  of  the  lady ;  but  the  inference  must  not 
be  carried  to  that  length.  There  are  different  versions  of  a  trick 
which  d'^^on,  as  secretary,  played  on  Mr.  Robert  Wood,  author  of 
an  interesting  work  on  Homer,  and,  with  the  Jacobite  sawtnt^ 
Jenmiy  Dawkins,  the  explorer  of  Palmyra.  The  story  as  given  by 
Nivemais  is  the  most  intelligible  account.  Mr.  Wood,  as  under- 
secretary of  State,  brought  to  Nivernais,  and  read  to  him,  a  diplo- 
matic  document,  but  gave  him  no  copy.  D'Eon,  however,  opened 
Wood's  portfolio,  while  he  dined  with  Nivemais,  and  had  the  paper 
transcribed.  To  this  d'Eon  himself  adds  that  he  had  given  Wood 
more  than  his  '  whack,'  during  dinner,  of  a  heady  wine  grown  in  the 
vineyards  of  his  native  Tonnerre. 

In  short,  the  little  man  was  so  serviceable  that,  in  the  autunm  of 
1762,  de  Nivemais  proposed  to  leave  him  in  England,  as  interim 
Minister,  after  the  Due's  own  return  to  France.  ^  Little  d'£on  is 
very  active,  very  discreet,  never  curious  or  officious,  neither  dis- 
trustful nor  a  cause  of  distrust  in  others.'  De  Nivemais  was  so 
pleased  with  him,  and  so  anxious  for  his  promotion,  that  he  induced 
the  British  ministers,  contrary  to  all  precedent,  to  send  d'Eon, 
instead  of  a  British  subject,  to  Paris  with  the  treaty,  for  ratification. 
He  then  received  from  Louis  XV.  the  order  of  St.  Louis,  and,  as 
de  Nivemais  was  weary  of  England,  where  he  had  an  eternal  cold, 
and  resigned,  d'Eon  was  made  minister  plenipotentiary  in  London 
till  the  arrival  of  the  new  ambassador,  de  Guerchy. 

Now  de  Guerchy,  if  we  believe  d'Eon,  had  shown  the  better 
part  of  valour  in  a  dangerous  military  task,  the  removal  of  anmiu- 
nition  under  fire,  whereas  d'Eon  had  certainly  conducted  the 
operation  with  courage  and  success.    The  two  men  were  thus  on 
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teaans  of  jealousjr,  if  the  story  is  tme,  while  de  Nivemais  did  not 
conceal  from  d'Eon  that  he  was  to  be  the  brain  of  the  embassy, 
while  de  Guerchy  was  only  a  dull  figure-head.  D'Eon  possessed 
letters  of  de  Broglie  and  de  Praslin  in  which  de  Guerchy  was  spoken 
of  with  pitying  contempt ;  in  short,  his  despatch-boxes  were  maga- 
zines of  dangerous  diplomatic  combustibles.  He  also  succeeded 
in  irritating  de  Praslin,  the  French  minister,  before  returning  to 
his  new  post  in  London,  for  d'Eon  was  a  partisan  of  the  two  de 
Broglies,  now  in  the  disgrace  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  and  of 
Louis  XY. ;  though  the  Comte  de  Broglie,  ^  disgraced '  as  he  was, 
still  managed  the  secret  policy  of  the  French  king. 

D'Eon's  position  was  thus  full  of  traps.  He  was  at  odds  with 
the  future  ambassador,  de  Guerchy,  and  with  the  minister,  de 
Praslin ;  and  would  not  have  been  promoted  at  all,  had  it  been 
known  to  the  minister  that  he  was  in  correspondence  with,  and 
was  taking  orders  from,  the  disgraced  Comte  de  Broglie.  But, 
by  the  fatuous  system  of  the  king,  d'Eon,  in  fact,  was  doing  nothing 
else.  De  Broghe,  exiled  from  court,  was  d'Eon's  real  master,  not 
de  Guerchy  and  de  Praslin,  with  Madame  de  Pompadour,  who  was 
not  in  the  secret  of  her  royal  lover. 

The  king's  secret  now  (1763)  included  a  scheme  for  the  invasion 
of  England,  which  d'Eon  and  a  military  agent  were  to  organise,  at  the 
very  moment  when  peace  had  been  concluded.  There  is  fairly  good 
evidence  that  Prince  Charles  visited  London  in  this  year,  no  doubt 
with  an  eye  to  mischief.  In  short,  the  new  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  St.  James's,  unknown  to  the  French  Gtoverument,  and  to  the 
future  ambassador,  de  Guerchy,  was  to  manage  a  scheme  for  the 
ruin  of  the  country  to  which  he  was  accredited.  If  ever  this  came 
out,  the  result  would  be,  if  not  war  with  England,  at  least  war 
between  Louis  XY.,  his  minister,  and  Madame  de  Pompadour,  a 
lesult  which  frightened  Louis  XY.  more  than  any  other  disaster. 

The  importance  of  his  position  now  turned  d'Eon's  head,  in 
the  opinion  of  Horace  Walpole,  who,  of  course,  had  not  a  guess  at 
the  true  nature  of  the  situation.  D'!^on,  in  London,  entertained 
French  visitors  of  eminence,  and  the  best  English  society,  it  appears, 
with  the  splendour  of  a  full-blown  ambassador,  and  at  whose 
expense  1  Certainly  not  at  his  own,  and  neither  the  late  ambas- 
sador, de  Nivemais,  nor  the  coming  ambassador,  de  Guerchy,  a 
man  far  from  wealthy,  had  the  faintest  desire  to  pay  the  bills. 
Angry  and  tactless  letters,  therefore,  passed  between  d'Eon  in 
London  and  de  Guerchy,  de  Nivemais,  and  de  Praslin  id  Paris. 
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De  Guerchy  was  dull  and  clumsy ;  d'Eon  used  him  as  the  whetstone 
of  his  wity  with  a  reckless  abandonment  which  proves  that  he  was, 
as  they  say,  *  ratiier  above  himself,'  like  Napoleon  before  the  march 
to  Moscow.  London,  in  short,  was  the  Moscow  of  little  d'Eon. 
When  de  Guerchy  arrived,  and  d'Eon  was  reduced  to  secrStariser, 
and,  indeed,  was  ordered  to  return  to  France,  and  not  to  show 
himself  at  Court,  he  lost  all  self-control.  The  recall  came  from  the 
minister,  de  Praslin,  but  d'!^on,  as  we  know,  though  de  Praslin 
knew  it  not,  was  secretly  representing  the  king  himself.  He 
declares  that,  at  this  juncture  (October  11,  1763),  Louis  XV. 
sent  him  the  extraordinary  privato  autograph  letter,  speaking  of 
his  previous  services  in  female  attire,  and  bidding  him  remain  with 
his  papers  in  England  disguised  as  a  woman.  The  improbability 
of  this  action  by  the  king  has  already  been  exposed. 

But  when  we  consider  the  predicament  of  Louis,  obliged  to 
recall  d'Eon  publicly,  while  all  his  ruinous  secrets  remained  in  the 
hands  of  that  disgraced  and  infuriated  little  man,  it  seems  not  quite 
impossible  that  he  may  have  committed  the  folly  of  writing  this 
let^.  For  the  public  recall  says  nothing  about  the  secret  papers 
of  which  d'Eon  had  quantities.  What  was  to  become  of  them,  if 
he  returned  to  France  in  disgrace  ?  If  they  reached  the  hands  of 
de  Guerehy  they  meant  an  explosion  between  Louis  XV.  and  his 
mistress,  and  his  ministers.  To  parry  the  danger,  then,  according 
to  d'Eon,  Louis  privately  bade  him  flee  disguised,  with  his  cargo 
of  papers,  and  hide  in  female  costume.  If  Louis  really  did  this 
(and  d'Eon  told  the  story  to  the  father  of  Madame  de  Campan)» 
he  had  three  strings  to  his  bow,  as  we  have  shown,  and  one  stxing 
was  concealed,  a  secret  within  a  secret,  even  from  Tercier.  Tet 
what  folly  was  sogreat  as  to  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  Louis  ! 

Meanwhile  d'Eon  simply  refused  to  obey  the  king's  public 
orders,  and  denied  their  authenticity.  They  wete  only  signed 
with  a  griffe,  or  stemp,  not  by  the  king's  pen  and  hand.  He  would 
not  leave  London.  He  fought  de  Guerehy  with  every  kind  of  arm« 
accused  him  of  suborning  an  assassin,  published  private  letters 
and  his  own  version  of  the  afEair,  fled  from  a  charge  of  libel,  oould 
not  be  extradited  (by  virtue  of  what  MM.  Homberg  and  Jousselin 
call  *  the  law  of  Home  Rule ' !),  fortified  his  house,  and  went  armed. 
Probably  there  really  were  designs  to  kidnap  him,  just  as  a  regular 
plot  was  laid  for  the  kidnapping  of  de  la  Motte,  at  Newcastle,  after 
the  affair  of  the  Diamond  Necklace.  In  1752  a  Marquis  de  Fratteau 
was  collared  by  a  sham  marshal  court  officer,  put  on  board  a  boat 
at  Gravesend,  and  carried  to  the  Bastille  ! 
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D'Eon,  under  charge  of  libel,  lived  a  fugitive  and  doisteied 
existence  till  the  man  who,  he  says,  was  to  have  assaseinated  him, 
de  Veigy,  sought  his  alliance,  and  accused  de  Guerchy  of  having 
suborned  him  to  murder  the  little  daredevil.  A  grand  jury  brought 
in  a  true  bill  against  the  French  ambassador,  and  the  ambassador's 
butler,  accused  of  having  drugged  d']^on,  fled.  But  the  English 
Government,  by  aid  of  what  the  Due  de  Brc^lie  calls  a  noli  pro- 
sequi {noUe  being  usual),  tided  over  a  difficulty  of  the  gravest  Idnd. 
The  granting  of  the  noUe  prosequi  is  denied.^  The  ambassador  was 
mobbed  and  took  leave  of  absence,  and  Louis  XV.,  through  de 
Broglie,  offered  to  d'Eon  terms  humiliating  to  a  king.  The  cheva- 
lier finaQy  gave  up  the  warrant  for  his  secret  mission  in  exchange 
for  a  pension  of  12,000  livres,  but  he  retained  all  the  other  secret 
correspondence  and  plans  of  invasion.  As  for  de  Guerchy,  he 
resigned  (1767),  and  presently  died  of  sheer  annoyance,  while  his 
enemy,  the  chevalier,  stayed  in  England  as  London  correspondent 
of  Louis  XV,  He  reported,  in  1766,  that  Lord  Bute  was  a  Jacobite, 
and  de  Broglie  actually  took  seriously  the  chance  of  restoring, 
by  Bute's  aid,  Charles  III.,  who  had  just  succeeded,  by  the  death 
of  the  old  Chevalier,  to  '  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world.' 

The  death  of  Louis  XV.,  in  1774,  brought  the  folly  of  the  secret 
policy  to  an  end,  but  in  the  same  year  rumours  about  d'Eon's 
dubious  sex  appeared  in  the  English  newspapers  on  the  occasion 
of  his  book,  *  Les  Loisirs  du  Chevalier  d'!^on,'  published  at  Amster- 
dam. Bets  were  made  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  d'!^on  beat  some 
bookmakers  with  his  stick.  But  he  persuaded  Drouet,  an  envoy 
from  France,  that  the  current  stories  were  true,  and  this  can  only 
be  explained,  if  explained  at  all,  by  his  perception  of  the  fact  that, 
his  secret  employment  being  gone,  he  felt  the  need  of  an  adver- 
tisement. Overtures  for  the  return  of  the  secret  papers  were  again 
made  to  d'Eon,  but  he  insisted  on  the  restoration  of  his  diplomatic 
rank,  and  on  receiving  £14,000  on  account  of  expenses.  He  had 
aimed  too  high,however,  and  was  glad  to  come  to  a  compromise  with 
the  famous  Beaumarchais.  The  extraordinary  bargain  was  struck 
that  d^on,  for  a  consideration,  should  yield  the  secret  papers, 
and,  to  avoid  a  duel  with  the  son  of  de  Guerchy,  and  tiie  conse- 
quent scandal,  should  pretend  to  be  a  woman,  and  wear  the  dress 
of  that  sex.  In  his  new  capacity  he  might  return  to  France  and 
wear  the  cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Louis. 

Beaumarchais  was  as  thoroughly  taken  in  as  any  dupe  in  his 
own  comedies.  Li  d'lSlon  he  *  saw  a  blushing  spinster,  a  kind  of 
>  JPiaUieiU  lUgiiter,  Sept.  1767 ;  Bnchan  Telfer»  p.  181. 
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Jeanne  d'Aic  of  the  eighteenth  centcuy,  pining  for  the  weapons  and 
uniform,  of  the  martial  sex,  but  yielding  her  secret,  and  forsaking 
her  arms,  in  the  interest  of  her  king.  On  the  other  side  the 
blushless  captain  of  dragoons  listened,  with  downcast  eyes,  to  the 
sentimental  compliments  of  Beaumarchais,  and  suffered  himself, 
without  a  smile,  to  be  compared  to  the  Maid  of  Orleans,'  says  the 
Due  de  Broglie.  ^Our  manners  are  obviously  softened,'  wrote 
Voltaire.  ^  D'i^on  is  a  Pucelle  d'Orl^ans  who  has  not  been  burned.' 
To  de  Broglie,  d'J^on  described  himself  as  ^  the  most  unfortunate 
of  unfortunate  females ' !  D'Eon  returned  to  France,  where  he 
found  himself  but  a  nine  days'  wonder.  It  was  observed  that  this 
pucdle  too  obviously  shaved ;  that  in  the  matter  of  muscular  develop- 
ment she  was  a  little  Hercules ;  that  she  ran  upstairs  taking  four 
steps  at  a  stride ;  that  her  hair,  like  that  of  Jeanne  d' Arc,  was 
oawpS  en  rond^  of  a  military  shortness ;  and  that  she  wore  the  shoes 
of  men,  with  low  heels,  while  she  spoke  like  a  grenadier !  At  first 
d'Eon  had  all  the  social  advertisement  which  was  now  his  one 
desire,  but  he  became  a  nuisance,  and,  by  his  quarrels  with  Beau- 
marchais, a  scandal.  In  drawing-room  plays  he  acted  his  English 
adventures  with  the  great  play-writer,  whose  part  was  highly 
ridiculous.  Now  d'lSlon  pretended  to  desire  to  *  take  the  veil '  as 
a  nun,  now  to  join  the  troops  being  sent  to  America.  He  was 
consigned  to  retreat  in  the  Castle  of  Dijon  (1779) ;  he  had  become 
a  weariness  to  official  mankind.  He  withdrew  (1781-86)  to  privacy 
at  Tonnerre,  and  then  returned  to  London  in  the  semblance  of  a 
bediamonded  old  dame,  who,  after  dinner,  did  not  depart  with  the 
ladies.  He  took  part  in  fencing  matches  with  great  success,  and 
in  1791  his  library  was  sold  at  Christie's,  with  his  swords  and 
jewels.    The  catalogue  bears  the  motto,  from  Juvenal, 

Quale  decos  reram,  si  virginifl  anctio  fiat, 

no  doubt  selected  by  the  learned  little  man.  The  snuff-box  of  the 
Empress  Elizabeth,  a  gift  to  the  diplomatist  of  1756,  fetched 
£2  ISs.  6d> !  The  poor  old  boy  was  badly  hurt  at  a  fencing  match 
in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  and  henceforth  lived  retired  from  arms 
in  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Cole,  an  object  of  charity.  He  might  have 
risen  to  the  highest  places  if  discretion  had  been  among  his  gifts, 
and  his  career  proves  the  quantula  sapieniia  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment before  the  Revolution.  In  no  other  time  or  country  could 
^  the  King's  Secret '  have  rua  a  course  far  more  incredible  than 
even  the  story  of  the  Chevalier  d'^on. 
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MY  COUSIN  CYNTHIA.^ 
BY  MBS.  PHILIP  CHAMPION  DE  CBESPIGNY. 

*  Hohob/  Cynthia  said  suddenly,  over  the  edge  of  the  hammock  in 
which  she  had  been  swajring  herself  gently  to  and  fio  in  the  shadow 
of  a  big  ilex, '  I'm  in  the  dickens  of  a  fix,  and  I  don't  know  how 
to  get  out.' 

'  You  shouldn't  use  bad  language/  I  replied,  from  the  luxurious 
depths  of  a  garden  chair.  '  If  you  throw  one  foot  over  the  side  the 
other  will  follow  it  naturally,  and  you  will  get  out  quite  easily.' 

^  I  don't  mean  that  I  can't  get  out  of  the  hammock.  It's  the 
fix  Fm  talking  about ;  a  very  serious  one,  the  worst  I've  had  yet.' 

She  knitted  her  brow  and  turned  her  pretty  blue  eyes  to  me 
appealingly. 

*  The  usual  sort,  I  suppose,'  was  my  indifferent  reply.  Cynthia 
was  always  getting  into  trouble  of  some  kind,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  become  wildly  excited  upon  each  fresh  occasion.  ^  What  is  it 
this  time  ? ' 

She  hesitated,  and  lay  back  in  the  hammock. 
'  It's  rather  a  long  story,  and  I  must  begin  at  the  beginning.' 
'  I  suppose  you  want  me  to  help  you,'  I  remarked.    It  was  not 
the  first  time  .that  I  had  helped  her  out  of  what  she  called  a  fix. 

*  It  was  last  year  it  happened — ^before  I  left  school.' 

*  Did  you  say  "  Yes  "  when  you  meant  "  No,"  or  "  No  "  when 
you  meant  "  Yes  "  this  time  ?  ' 

Cynthia  raised  her  eyebrows  in  deprecating  surprise. 

'  You  know  I  only  did  that  once,  Honor ;  and  I  am  sure  anyone 
is  liable  to  in  the  fluster  of  the  moment.  The  wonder  is  how  people 
ever  say  what  they  mean  on  those  occasions.' 

*  You  haven't  told  me  the  trouble  yet,'  I  said ;  and  lying  back 
in  the  low  straw  chair  I  awaited  my  cousin's  revelations  with 
languid  curiosity. 

^I  can't  qtdte  remember  now  how  it  began,'  Cynthia  said 
thoughtfully,  *  but  I  wrote  some  letters  to  somebody.* 
*Whowashe?' 

*  I  don't  know ;  I  never  saw  him,'  was  the  surt>rising  answer. 

>  Copyright,  1904,  by  Mrs.  Philip  Champion  do  Crespigny,  in  the  United 
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I  sat  up  in  my  chair. 

*  C]nithia ! '  I  exclaimed  in  horror,  *  what  do  you  mean  ?  What 
kind  of  letters  ?  ' 

*  The  very  silliest  kind  of  letters,'  she  replied,  nodding  her  head 
solemnly.    ^  That  is  just  where  the  trouble  is.' 

^  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  wrote  silly  letters  to  a  man  you  had 
never  seen  !  '  I  asked,  speaking  very  slowly,  hardly  able  to  believe 
my  own  ears.    *  Really  silly  letters  ?  ' 

*  Perfectly  idiotic  letters,'  Cynthia  replied  placidly, 
I  stared  at  her  for  a  moment  in  speechless  wonder. 

*  What  in  the  world  made  you  do  it  ?  '  I  asked  at  length. 

She  turned  her  face  sideways  on  the  red  cushion  under  her  head, 
and  drew  the  edge  of  the  hammock  down  so  that  her  view  of  me 
might  be  uninterrupted. 

^  It  happened  like  this,'  she  said ;  and  I  confess  my  curiosity 
was  now  thoroughly  aroused.  The  situation  appeared  so  very  un- 
usual, even  for  Cynthia  to  have  brought  about.  ^  You  remember 
the  high  brick  wall  that  surrounded  the  garden  at  Wintersbury  !  * 

I  nodded. 

*  One  day  I  was  walking  along  the  path  through  the  lilacs  when 
a  stone  came  fljring  over  the  top  of  the  wall  and  fell  at  my  feet. 
Something  was  tied  to  it,  and  naturally  enough  I  picked  it  up.  It 
was  a  note,  and  there  was  no  address  on  the  outside.' 

'  It  would  hardly  have  been  on  the  inside,'  I  remarked,  as  she 
waited  for  me  to  speak. 

'  So  I  opened  it,'  she  went  on,  ignoring  my  observation,  ^  and 
there  was  no  beginning  to  it  either,  and  it  was  just  signed  M.  P.' 

*  Do  you  mean  that  he  was  a  member  of  Parliament,'  I  asked, 
astonished. 

C]nithia  laughed. 

^  Of  course  not ;  they  were  just  his  initials.  One  of  his  names 
began  with  M.,  and  the  other  with  P.,  and  that's  all  I  know  about 
him  to  this  day.' 

*  What  did  you  do  with  the  note  ?  ' 

*  Answered  it,'  C]nithia  replied  serenely. 

^  But  how  did  you  know  it  was  meant  for  you  ?  ' 

*  It  probably  wasn't.* 

^  Cynthia,  you  are  hopeless ! '  I  cried,  flinging  mjrself  back  in 
the  chair  again.  I  never  knew  whether  to  laugh  or  to  cry  at  her 
inconsequence. 

*  It  had  no  address  on  it,  Honor,  and  it  fell  at  my  feet,  so  it 
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was  mine  as  much  as  anyone  else's.  I  couldn't  give  it  to  the  owner, 
so  why  not  take  the  good  the  gods  had  sent  me  ?  It  was  a  very 
nice  letter/  she  added  thoughtfully. 

There  was  a  pause,  for  I  could  reaUy  think  of  nothing  to  say. 

^  So  I  wrote  a  very  nice  answer/  she  went  on,  *  and  signed  it 
with  my  initials,  and  put  no  address  on  it,  and  threw  it  over  the 
wall  and  hoped  for  luck.' 

*  What  happened  then  ? ' 

*  He  must  have  got  it,  because  he  sent  another  letter  with  my 
initiab  on  it  this  time.  It  was  a  very  nice  one,  too,  and  I  wrote 
an  answer  to  match ;  and  then  they  got  nicer  and  nicer.  In  fact, 
it  gives  me  the  cold  creeps  to  think  of  how  nice  they  got  in  the  end.' 

She  wrinkled  her  brows  and  looked  really  perturbed.  I  sin- 
cerely hoped  she  was. 

^  I  can't  think  how  you  can  do  such  silly  things,  Cynthia.  You 
wiU  get  into  serious  trouble  some  day.' 

^  There  is  every  prospect  of  serious  trouble  now,  it  seems  to  me,' 
she  replied,  with  that  exasperating  serenity. 

*  Besides  being  foolish,  it's  so— so  horrid,'  I  said  again,  at  a  loss 
for  a  word.  ^  How  you  can  do  it  is  beyond  me  altogether.'  I 
looked  at  her  as  severely  as  I  could,  but  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  be  really  angry  with  that  vision  of  dimpled  loveliness. 

'  It's  no  use  to  think  about  that  now,'  she  answered,  shaking 
her  head  sagely.  '  M.  P.  has  the  letters.  That's  the  only  thing 
really  worth  thinking  about.' 

*  Did  you  never  meet  at  all !  ' 

'  Never.  We  had  arranged  to  meet  when,  if  you  remember, 
scarlet  fever  broke  out  in  the  school,  and  we  were  all  bundled  home. 
It  annoyed  me  then,  but  now  I'm  inclined  to  think  it  was  a  direct 
interference  of  Providence.' 

,  ^  One  could  almost  have  wished  that  Providence  had  sent  the 
scarlet  fever  a  little  sooner,'  I  remarked  drily. 

*  He  wrote  once  more,  asking  me  to  address  his  letters  to  "  M.  P., 
Wilworthy  Post  Office." ' 

'  That  is  not  far  from  here.' 
C]nithia  nodded  and  went  on : 

*  He  also  asked  how  he  was  to  address  mine.  Then  I  got  ill 
with  scarlet  fever  directly  I  arrived  home,  and  didn't  answer. 
After  that  I  didn't  want  to  write  any  more,  so  I  stopped.' 

I  watched  the  mottled  sunshine  playing  over  Cynthia's  golden 
locks,  and  remained  silent*    Lying  there  in  the  hammock,  with  a 
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brilliant  gleam  of  light  on  the  water  of  the  lake  beyond  her,  she 
would  have  made  a  charming  subject  for  an  artist. 

^Then  about  a  week  ago  I  remembered  the  letters/  Cynthia 
continued  dreamily,  *  and  it  struck  me  what  a  pity  it  would  be  if 
they  should  prove  the  means  of  blasting  an  otherwise  successful 
career.' 

^  You  mean  you  got  a  sudden  panic  that  Mr.  Homdean,  or  Ned 
Bromley,  or  one  of  the  others  would  find  out  about  them/  I  said 
cynically. 

*  So  I  wrote  and  asked  M.  P.  to  send  them  back,'  she  finished. 

*  Has  he  done  so  ?  ' 

*  No :  he  says  he  will  give  them  back  if  I  will  meet  him  for 
the  purpose;  that  after  all  that  has  passed  between  us  he 
thinks  he  has  a  right  to  claim  an  interview.  And  so  the  matter 
stands.' 

*  It's  certainly  a  very  pretty  fix.' 

*  It's  the  deuce,'  Cynthia  said,  calmly. 
I  raised  my  eyebrows. 

'  It's  no  use  to  look  at  me  like  that,  Honor,'  she  went  on.  *  What 
is  the  use  of  sajring  it's  a  great  pity,  or  very  unfortunate  ?  It 
isn't ;  it's  the  deuce.    There's  no  doubt  about  it.' 

*  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  ' 

*  That  is  just  what  I  don't  know.' 

She  flung  herself  back  in  the  hammock,  and  contemplated  the 
flickering  shadows  in  silence,  making  lazy  and  ineffectual  feints  at 
a  drone  buzzing  noisily  above  her  head. 

*  I  see  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  and  fetch  them,'  I  said,  after  a 
long  pause. 

*Wild  horses  wouldn't  get  me  there,'  Cynthia  answered  with 
decision. 

*  Why  ?    What  are  you  afraid  of  ?  ' 
She  made  no  answer. 

^  You  had  better  make  an  effort  to  get  the  letters  back,'  I  added. 
*  You  haven't  a  notion  what  kind  of  a  man  he  is,  and  you  may  find 
yourself  really  in  trouble  over  it.' 

*  Of  course,  that's  the  horror  of  it ;  he  holds  my  fate  in  his 
hands,'  she  said  dismally.  *  Suppose  I  were  to  get  engaged,  he 
could  produce  one  of  the  letters  and  blight  all  my  prospects  of 
happiness,  as  they  do  in  books.' 

*  How  many  did  you  write  ?  * 

*  Six.    He  could  break  off  six  engagements  that  way.    Think 
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of  it!    Thank  Heaven  he  couldn't  interfere  with  the  seventh/  she 
added  under  her  breath. 

I  opened  my  mouth  to  speak,  but  she  went  on  without  giving 
me  an  opportunity. 

*  The  only  course  open  that  I  can  see  is  to  get  engaged  six  times 
to  the  wrong  man,  and  keep  the  right  one  for  the  seventh/  and  she 
looked  at  me  seriously  over  the  edge  of  the  hammock. 

^Do  talk  sense/  I  said,  laughing  in  spite  of  myself.  ^You 
simply  must  fetch  those  letters.  If  you  are  quite  sure  he  won't  be 
persuaded  to  send  them  by  post  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done. 
He  must  be  a  horrid  man.' 

^  You  wouldn't  say  so  if  you  had  read  his  letters,'  she  replied 
complacently.  *  What  a  pity  it  is  that  I  can't  threaten  him  with 
them  in  return.    I  suppose  he  wouldn't  mind  a  bit  if  I  did.' 

She  caught  at  an  overhanging  branch  of  the  ilex  and  swung 
herself  to  and  fro,  making  the  shadows  dance  and  flicker  across  her 
white  dress  till  my  eyes  were  dazzled. 

'  Has  he  actually  threatened  you  ?  '  I  asked  anxiously. 

She  brought  the  hammock  to  a  standstill  before  answering. 

'  No,  not  at  all.    He  has  only  said  he  won't  give  them  up 

*  unless  I  fetch  them  myself.    Honor ! '  she  cried  suddenly,  sitting 

bdt  upright  and  bending  towards  me  in  her  eagerness,    *  you're 

not  afraid  of  any  man  living.    Why  shouldn't  you  fetch  them 

for  me  ? ' 

^  Because  it's  you  he  wants  to  meet,  not  me,'  I  said  shortly. 

*  But  he  won't  know  that  you  are  not  me.  He  has  never  seen 
dther  of  us.  Do  go  and  get  those  tiresome  letters  for  me.  Honor — 
like  a  dear,'  she  said  entreatingly. 

*He  will  think  I  wrote  them,'  I  remonstrated,  with  a  little 
grimace. 

*  Of  course  he  will ;  that's  just  the  idea,  though  I  must  say  you 
don't  look  like  it.  No,'  she  went  on,  looking  at  me  critically; 
*  when  I  remember  what  is  in  those  letters,  I  feel  sure  he'll  be  sur- 
prised when  he  sees  you.  It  wiU  be  all  over  in  a  moment,  you 
know.  Just  take  the  letters  and  say  "  Thank  you,"  and  come 
away.' 

Cynthia  swung  herself  out  of  the  hammock  and  stood  before  me 
with  her  hands  clasped. 

*  He'll  never  know  you're  not  me,'  she  urged.  *  Honor,  you 
will  go !  I  shall  never  have  a  moment's  peace  till  I  have  seen 
those  letters  consumed  to  an  ash  with  my  own  eyes/ 
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^  I  most  ihink  it  over,'  I  said  rather  irritably.  '  I  don't  promise 
to  go  at  all.  It  will  be  a  detestable  errand,  and  might  lead  us 
both  deeper  into  the  mire.' 

'  I  don't  see  how  I  can  get  in  any  deeper.  I  am  stuck  fast  as  it 
is.  John  Bunyan  and  forty  thousand  pilgrims  couldn't  get  me  out 
unless  I  can  get  those  letters.' 

She  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  hammock  and  swung  herself 
disconsolately  to  and  fro.  I  lay  back  in  my  chair  to  think  the 
matter  out. 

The  mission  would  truly  be  most  distasteful,  but  I  had  a  pre* 
monition  that  I  should  undertake  it.  When  C}mthia  turned  per- 
suasive she  generally  got  her  own  way.  I  was  a  few  years  older 
than  she  was,  and  it  had  become  a  sort  of  understanding  between 
us  that  I  should  come  to  the  rescue  when  called  upon.  But  this 
was  almost  too  much.  At  the  same  time  I  quite  realised  the  im- 
portance of  securing  these  evidences  of  Cynthia's  indiscretion,  and 
felt  pretty  certain  that  she  would  not  go  herself. 

*  Try  and  make  up  your  mind  to  it,  Cynthia,'  I  said  at  last, 
though  I  knew  I  was  leading  a  forlorn  hope.  ^  It  will  be  all  over 
in  a  moment,  as  you  say.    Take  the  buU  by  the  horns  and  go.' 

She  shook  her  head  with  great  decision. 

*  I  couldn't  do  it.  I'd  rather  go  without  the  letters,  only  it's 
so  very  important  to  get  them.    I  simply  couldn't  face  him.' 

*  Then  why  should  you  expect  me  to  ? ' 

^  Ycu  don't  know  what  is  in  the  letters.  I  do ;  and  that  makes 
all  the  difference,'  she  retorted  cheerfully. 

This  did  not  bring  me  the  consolation  C}mthia  seemed  to 
expect. 

^  But  if  he  thinks  I  do,  I  don't  see  where  the  difference  lies,' 
I  remonstrated. 

*  You'll  have  a  mens  cofwcto— what  you  call  it? — and  I 
shouldn't;  and  they  say  when  you've  got  that  you  can  face 
anything.  Say  you'll  go.  Honor.'  She  wrinkled  up  her  forehead 
and  looked  the  very  picture  of  distress. 

*  I  suppose  someone  must  go,'  I  said  with  a  sigh ;  ^  but  I  can't 
tell  you  how  I  shall  hate  it,  Cynthia.' 

*  Then  you'll  go.  Honor  darling ! '  she  cried,  dancing  round  me 
with  glee ;  ^  you  don't  know  what  a  weight  off  my  mind  it  will  be. 
I  should  be  truly  too  frightened  to  go  myself,  and  very  likely 
should  not  get  them  in  the  end  if  I  did,  whereas  you  can  freeze  him 
with  one  of  your  looks.' 
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'  If  he  thinks  I  wrote  those  letters  it  will  probably  take  more 
than  one  of  my  looks  to  freeze  him,'  I  retorted  grimly.  ^  However, 
rU  try.  It's  most  unpleasant,  and  I  hate  it  more  than  I  can  say  ; 
but  1  suppose  it's  got  to  be  done.  For  pity's  sake  let  it  be  a  lesson 
to  you ;  it  was  worse  than  silly,  Cynthia,  it  was  a  horrid  thing  to 
do,  to  write  letters  like  that  to  anybody.' 

*  Of  course  it  was— odious,'  she  agreed,  with  much  heartiness* 

*  but  it  won't  be  half  so  bad  if  you  can  get  them  back.    I  do  thank 
you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  Honor,'  she  added  sweetly. 

*  Those  letters  have  been  a  veritable  Jackdaw  of  Rheims  to  me. 
I've  cursed  them  sitting,  cursed  them  standing,  cursed  them * 

*  That  won't  do  much  good,'  I  interrupted ;  ^  it  will  be  much 
more  to  the  purpose  to  make  plans  for  their  recovery.  Where  does 
he  ask  you  to  meet  him  ? ' 

*  He  leaves  that  to  me.' 
'  And  when  ?  ' 

*  That  is  left  to  me,  too.    Quite  like  a  duel,  isn't  it  ?  ' 

It  struck  me  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  very  one-sided  duel,  as 
all  the  weapons  were  in  his  hands. 

*  I  only  hope  he  will  keep  his  promise  when  I  get  there,'  I  said 
dubiously. 

*  He  is  sure  to  do  that,'  was  the  airy  reply. 

*  How  can  you  possibly  tell  ?  He  may  think  nothing  of  breaking 
a  promise.  He  is  probably  an  odious  person,'  I  said  irritably. 
Cynthia's  optimism,  now  that  the  burden  was  shifted  on  to  my 
ahoulders,  annoyed  me. 

*  His  letters  were  charming,'  she  murmured  gently. 

*  You  can  tell  him  to  meet  me  the  day  after  to-morrow  at  the 
comer  of  Abbott's  copse,  just  where  the  footpath  runs  round  the 
outside  of  it.' 

*  At  what  time  ?  '  she  asked  with  alacrity. 

*  At  three  o'clock.  But  please  add  a  last  appeal  to  him  to  send 
them  by  post.    I  can't  tell  you  how  I  hate  it,  C!}mthia.' 

'  Honor,  you  are  an  angel.  There's  no  doubt  about  it,  and  I 
ahaU  be  eternally  grateful.  If  I  could  possibly  screw  up  my  courage 
to  do  it  myself  I  would ;  but  I  can't,'  she  finished,  witii  a  little  nod 
of  conviction. 

My  courage  required  a  great  deal  of  screwing  up  during  the  next 
two  days,  and  I  eould  hardly  sleep  for  thinking  of  the  unpleasant 
errand  before  me.  In  itself  to  fetch  a  packet  of  letters  was  not 
a  great  thing,  but  the  attending  circumstances   were  intensely 
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distasteful.  The  man  might  be  detestable,  and  take  advantage  of 
the  situation,  for  I  could  well  believe  that  Cynthia's  letteis  had  been 
*  perfectly  idiotic'  A  hundred  times  I  repented  having  ever  under- 
taken it.  However,  it  was  too  late  to  retract ;  I  had  promised  to 
do  it,  so  the  only  thing  was  to  get  it  over  as  quickly  as  possible. 

With  reluctant  steps  and  a  painfully  beating  heart  I  betook  me 
to  the  trysting-plaoe  when  the  time  arrived. 

He  was  akeady  there,  and  I  could  see  at  a  glance  the  man  was 
a  gentleman,  which  in  a  way  made  my  task  the  more  distasteful. 
An  expression  of  such  frank  surprise  came  over  his  face  when  he 
saw  me  that  it  required  a  real  effort  on  my  part  not  to  disclose  the 
authorship  of  the  letters.  He  behaved  hke  a  gentleman,  too,  for 
he  gave  them  to  me  without  a  word,  raised  his  hat,  and  walked 
away.  I  suppose  my  distressed  embarrassment  must  have  been 
very  evident. 

To  my  surprise  Cynthia  was  out  when  I  returned  to  the  house. 
1  thought  she  would  have  been  waiting,  eager  to  hear  how  I  had 
fared,  and  her  absence  did  not  tend  to  soothe  my  already  irritated 
nerves. 

I  put  a  match  to  the  fire,  not  for  the  warmth  of  it,  for  it  was  the 
middle  of  summer,  but  because  I  felt  sure  Cynthia  would  wish  to 
have  the  letters  destroyed  without  any  further  witnesses.  How- 
ever, with  the  packet  ready  in  my  hand,  I  hesitated,  and  decided 
to  wait  for  my  cousin ;  they  were  her  letters,  not  mine. 

As  the  hours  passed  and  still  she  did  not  appear,  my  temper 
became  more  ruffled,  and  the  ordeal  I  had  been  through  grew  in 
proportion.  It  would  be  weeks  before  I  could  live  down  the 
humiliation  of  it.  To  have  stood  before  that  man  and  humbly 
asked  for  letters  which  I  had  never  written,  dependent  on  his 
generosity,  or  possibly  laying  myself  open  to  insult,  was  a  situation 
too  unpleasant  for  words.  Looking  back  at  it,  I  was  filled  with 
amazement  that  I  had  ever  had  the  courage  to  face  it. 

It  was  late  before  Cynthia  came  in,  and  there  was  an  air  of 
suppressed  excitement  about  her  which  I  did  not  understand. 

'  There  are  the  letters,'  I  said,  throwing  the  packet  on  the  table, 
'  and  please  never  ask  me  to  do  anything  so  disagreeable  again. 
For  pity's  sake  let  us  put  them  in  the  fire  and  forget  all  about  them.' 

I  put  out  my  hand  to  throw  them  in  the  fire,  but  Cynthia 
pounced  on  them  with  a  little  scream. 

'  Leave  them  alone,  Honor !  They  are  mine,  and  I  want  them/ 
she  cried,  holding  them  tightly  in  her  hands. 
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I  gazed  at  her  in  amazement. 

*  Whatever  has  come  over  you  ?  Where  have  you  been  ? '  I 
asked. 

*  Well/  she  replied,  with  a  slight  reluctance,  ^  I've  been  out. 
The  truth  is,  I  thought  I  would  like  to  see  M.  P.  after  all.' 

'  You  thought  you  would  like  to  see  M.  P.  after  all  ? '  I  repeated 
stupidly. 

^  So  I  followed  you,'  she  went  on,  with  only  the  least  suspicion 
of  hesitation  in  her  voice.  *  I  went  by  the  footpath  and  cut  him 
off  at  the  bridge.  He's  very  nice,  Honor,  just  like  his  letters.  I 
told  you  he  was.' 

She  paused,  expecting  me  to  speak,  but  for  the  moment  I  was 
speechless. 

*  So  I  explained  everything  to  him.' 

^  Which  seems  to  have  taken  some  time,'  I  said,  looking  at  the 
clock. 

*  It  took  all  the  afternoon,'  she  answered  sweetly ;  '  and  there 
were  other  things  besides,  and ' 

*  And  what  ?  '  I  asked  grimly. 

*  And— it  was  lucky  you  didn't  put  the  letters  in  the  fire,  because 
—well,  he  was  so  charming,  and  he  asked  me  so  nicely.  Honor, 
that  I've  promised  to  let  him  have  them  back,'  she  said  calmly. 
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THE  COMMITTEE  FOR  INTERVIEWING  APPLICANTS, 

It  was  with  muoli  curiosity,  and  an  entiiely  unprejudiced  mind,  that 
I  accepted  a  place  on  the  board  for  interviewing  candidates  for  the 
Naval  School  at  Osborne. 

I  had  heard  something  about  the  examination,  and  recognised 
tl|at  it  was  a  bold  experiment.  I  understood  that  it  was  an  attempt 
to  select  the  fittest  candidates,  without  the  evil  pressure  of  a  com- 
petitive examination.  I  had  heard  the  system  spoken  of  with 
amusement,  with  scepticism,  and  with  admiration.  My  own  ex- 
perience lay  entirely  in  the  conduct  of  public  school  examinations, 
and  I  was  well  aware  of  the  faults  and  merits  of  that  system.  The 
public  school  system  of  examination  has  the  merit  of  being  a  iBxAj 
close  review  of  work  which  boys  have  done ;  it  has  the  advantage 
of  a  certain  prestige ;  public  school  boys  view  examinations  with 
respect,  and  they  are  baited  by  promotion;  but  they  have  the 
great  demerit  of  rewarding  memory  for  details,  rather  than  ability ; 
they  are  businesslike,  but  not  educationally  stimulating. 

I  accepted  the  task  without  hesitation,  and  wrot«e  to  two  members 
of  previous  boards  on  the  subject,  asking  them  for  any  useful  hints 
they  could  give  me.  I  received  replies,  expressing  admiration  for 
the  system,  and  indicating  the  policy  which  each  had  pursued. 
I  also  studied  a  Blue-book  containing  reports  on  the  subject. 

My  colleagues  on  the  Board  were  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  Sir 
Charles  Hotham,  who  presided;  Captain  Wemyss,  the  present 
Captain  of  the  Osborne  College ;  and  Viscount  Helmsley,  one  of  tiie 
First  Lord's  Private  Secretaries,  who  had  had  considerable  experi- 
ence in  connection  with  both  of  the  previous  Boards. 

The  Board  held  a  preliminary  meeting  in  order  to  settle  pro* 
cedi^e.  I  was  introduced  to  my  colleagues,  and  was  delighted  at 
once  to  recognise  in  them  men  with  whom  it  was  evident  tiiat  it 
would  be  possible  to  work  on  a  sensible  and  harmonious  basis. 
We  were  summoned  to  the  presence  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, who,  in  a  brief  speech,  laid  down  with  great  lucidity  the 
principles  upon  which  he  desired  us  to  work.  The  idea,  he  said, 
was  that  we  should  divide  candidates  into  classes  according  to  their 
ascertainable  ^tness  for  the  Navy ;  he  expounded  the  theory  of 
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the  scheme,  and  ended  by  teUing  us  that  he  would  leave  the  details 
entirely  in  our  hands,  and  allow  us  to  use  oui  own  judgment.  We 
were  shown  the  rooms  in  which  the  Board  was  to  sit,  and  the  methods 
which  had  previously  been  in  use  were  described.  Understanding 
that  the  candidates  were  young  boys,  about  twelve  years  of  age, 
and  that  it  had  been  the  custom  to  have  them  interviewed  by  tiie 
whole  of  the  Board,  I  raised  the  point  as  to  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  to  divide  our  forces,  and  to  examine  the  boys  twice  over, 
each  time  before  two  of  the  members,  rather  than  to  subject  them 
to  the  ordeal  of  being  examined  in  the  presence  of  four  formidable 
persons.  This,  I  thought,  would  tend  to  diminish*  the  natural 
nervousness  from  which  it  seemed  probable  that  some  of  the  boys 
might  suffer.  An  official,  who  had  acted  as  secretary  to  previous 
Boards,  assured  us  that  we  should  not  find  the  boys  at  all  unduly 
nervous ;  and  after  a  short  discussion  it  was  resolved  that  we  should 
try  the  former  plan,  and  change  our  tactics  if  it  seemed  desirable. 

I  devoted  a  considerable  time  to  thinking  out  questions  which 
seemed  to  me  likely  to  be  suitable ;  questions  in  simple  history  and 
geography,  in  natural  history,  in  common  knowledge  of  all  Idnds ; 
and  lastiy,  questions  which  shoxdd  test  a  boy's  power  of  resource, 
imagination,  and  common  sense.  I  will  not,  for  prudential  motives, 
indicate  the  details  of  these  questions  too  minutely.  It  must  suffice 
to  say  that  I  accumulated  a  large  stock,  of  wide  variety,  and  I 
devoted  a  day  or  two  previous  to  the  examination  in  arranging 
these  so  as  to  make  it  possible  not  to  go  over  the  same  ground  too 
much. 

We  met  for  business  at  eleven  o'clock  on  a  Monday  morning. 
The  room  in  which  we  sat  was  a  large  room  in  the  old  Admiralty 
buildings.  It  was  furnished  with  glazed  presses  containing  books, 
with  tables,  chairs,  globes,  charts,  and  maps  which  gave  a  pleasing 
professional  air  to  the  scene.  One  disadvantage  it  had,  that  it 
overlooked  the  scene  of  the  building  operations  now  in  progress, 
and  the  groaning  of  cranes,  the  clink  of  trowels,  and  the  grumbling 
of  a  cement-mill  furnished  an  accompaniment  of  noise  which  was 
occasionally  disturbing. 

The  rooms  were  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose.  There  was 
a  large  ante-room  through  which  the  Board-room  was  approached, 
where  the  parents  and  tutors  of  the  boys  could  wait ;  another  door 
from  this  room  admitted  the  boys  to  two  rooms  in  which  they 
waited  to  be  summoned  to  the  Board ;  in  one  of  these  rooms  they 
were  required,  in  turn,  to  read  a  short  passage  of  English  poetry, 
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which  we  selected  day  by  day,  such  as  a  ballad,  treating  of  a  single 
incident,  which  a  boy  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  master  in  a 
few  minutes.  In  another  room  they  wrote  for  ten  minutes  a  little 
essay,  on  a  simple  subject,  which  they  brought  with  them  into  the 
Bowl-room.  We  began  operations  at  once.  An  Admiralty 
attendant  appeared,  on  the  President  touching  a  bell,  leading  a 
small  boy,  whom  he  introduced  in  a  stentorian  voice.  Our  President 
followed  a  wise  and  kindly  rule  on  every  occasion.    He  rose,  shook 

hands  with  the  boy,  and  greeting  him  as  Mr. ,  which,  I  thought^ 

gave  the  boy  a  sense  of  dignity,  requested  him  to  sit  down.  He 
took  a  chair  at  the  President's  right,  at  the  table,  facing  the  windows. 
The  President  sat  at  the  end  of  the  table,  and  on  his  left,  with  their 
backs  to  the  light,  facing  the  candidate,  sat  the  other  three  ex- 
aminers ;  a  secretary  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  to  record  our 
verdicts. 

The  first  boy  looked  nervous ;  but  a  few  simple  questions  as  to 
his  home,  his  school,  his  journey,  from  the  President,  assisted  by 
encouraging  smiles  from  the  other  examiners,  succeeded  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  in  putting  the  boy  entirely 
at  his  ease,  to  a  degree,  indeed,  that  I  had  hardly  thought  possible. 
But  I  soon  reflected  that  boys  at  that  earlier  age  are  in  reality  far 
less  shy  than  boys  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  would  be.  They  are 
not  overshadowed  by  anxiety  as  to  their  prospects.  The  idea  of 
being  questioned  by  a  board  of  officials,  whom  they  vaguely  believe 
to  be  peers  and  admirals,  is  the  j^lftrming  feature  of  the  case ;  and 
to  find  themselves  in  a  quiet  room,  surrounded  by  several  genial 
and  smiling  persons,  robs  the  ordeal  of  its  terrors. 

We  asked  questions  in  turn,  quite  informally ;  the  member  of 
the  board  engaged  in  questioning  would  sometimes  deliver  his 
questions  walldng  about,  or  even  sitting  upon  the  table  by  the  side 
of  the  boy.  One  of  our  number  had,  I  thought,  an  extraordinary 
knack  in  seeing  how  to  treat  a  shy  boy ;  he  would,  if  the  terror  of 
sitting  still  betrayed  itself  by  nervous  motions,  lead  a  boy  to  the 
window,  or  ask  him  a  question  which  involved  a  short  walk  to  a 
globe  or  a  chart.  Two  things  I  saw  in  a  very  few  minutes :  the 
first,  that  no  boy  should  ever  be  corrected  or  told  he  was  wrong, 
unless  he  could  be  briskly  put  upon  the  right  tack ;  and  we  soon 
learnt  to  receive  the  most  astonishing  statements  with  an  air  of 
smiling  approval.  The  next  thing  I  saw  was  that  all  elaborate 
questions  were  thrown  away,  except  in  the  case  of  boys  of  very 
marked  ability.    The  thing  to  do  was  to  make  the  questions  as 
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general  as  possible,  so  as  to  encouiage  the  boy  to  talk  about  a 
subject  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  I  learnt,  therefore,  to  ask 
a  boy  at  once  what  he  had  been  doing,  and  what  his  interests  were, 
and  then  to  note  carefully  how  he  handled  the  subject.  I  dis- 
covered as  much  or  even  more  by  observing  the  boy  carefully  when 
he  was  being  questioned  by  my  colleagues  as  when  he  was  being 
questioned  by  myself.  We  all  learnt  to  find  out  in  a  few  moments 
what  a  boy's  interests  were,  and  what  he  had  been  taught ;  and 
I  can  only  say  that  I  found  it  surprising  how  easy  it  was,  in  an 
interview  lastbig  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  gauge  to 
a  considerable  extent  a  boy's  capacity  and  character.  It  would 
not,  of  course,  be  possible  to  test  a  boy's  attainments  in  that  time. 
But  it  was  easy  to  see  whether  he  had  been  taught  well  or  ill,  and 
how  much  ability  and  observation  he  had. 

The  general  bearing  and  temperament  of  the  boy  also,  in  most 
cases,  emerged  very  satisfactorily  from  these  interviews ;  even  the 
boy's  manner  of  entering  and  leaving  the  room  cast  light  upon  his 
disposition.  There  were  but  a  very  few  cases  where  boys  were 
really  hampered  by  nervousness,  and  I  can  only  say  that  ample 
allowance  was  made  for  this  in  determining  a  boy's  class. 

The  actual  method  of  examination  was  simplicity  itself.  The 
President,  very  judiciously  as  I  thought,  did  not  attempt  to  begin 
with  questions  of  at  all  an  educational  type.  He  would  ask  the 
boy  about  his  school,  by  which  line  he  had  come  up  to  town,  what 
buildings  he  had  passed  in  coming  from  the  station,  what  games  he 
played  and  so  forth,  in  the  simplest  conversational  way.  By  the 
time  that  a  boy  had  answered  a  few  such  questions — and  even  here 
it  was  easy  to  see  whether  he  had  his  wits  about  him — the  antici- 
pated terrors  of  an  awe-inspiring  examination  had,  as  a  rule, 
subsided.  It  was  probably  entirely  unlike  what  the  child  had 
expected.  Instead  of  a  row  of  Admirals  in  full  uniform,  here  were 
four  very  fairly  amiable  persons  talking  as  they  might  have  talked 
if  he  had  come  to  luncheon.  The  President  then  often  asked  him 
what  books  he  had  been  reading,  classical  or  English,  and  perhaps 
a  question  or  two  arising  from  them.  Then  he  would  nod  to  the 
next  member  of  the  board,  who,  acting  on  some  hint  that  previous 
questions  had  given  him,  or  some  indication  in  the  boy's  report, 
would  find  out  if  the  boy  had  any  special  tastes,  was  making  any 
collections,  or  was  interested  in  mechanical  things.  If,  for  instance, 
he  was  collecting  eggs,  he  would  ask  him  some  simple  question 
of  natural  history ;  or  he  would  ask  him  to  describe  some  engine 
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he  had  made  or  seen,  or,  if  he  caied  for  carpentering,  make  him 
draw  a  picture  of  a  dove-tail ;  or  if  the  boy  was  known  to  be  fond 
of  drawing,  he  woidd  be  asked  to  draw  a  box  in  perspective,  and 
asked  what  perspective  was.  Or  he  woidd  be  asked  if  he  had 
had  relations  or  ancestors  in  the  service,  and  the  examiner  would 
go  on  to  some  simple  question  of  naval  history.  If  the  boy  was 
known  to  be  good  at  languages,  he  would  ask  him  a  few  questions 
in  French,  and  tell  him  to  answer  in  the  same  language.  Then 
the  next  examiner  would  proceed,  perhaps,  to  find  out  what 
history  the  boy  had  been  doing,  select  a  simple  episode,  and  try 
to  make  the  boy  talk  about  it ;  or  he  would  see  what  geography 
the  boy  had  been  doing,  and  ask  him  to  describe  a  voyage  from 
one  place  to  another ;  or,  on  finding  where  the  boy  lived,  would 
ask  him  to  describe  the  course  of  a  river  near  his  home,  or  to 
say  what  counties  abutted  on  his  own.  If  the  boy  was  said 
to  have  mathematical  ability,  he  would  be  asked  some  simple 
common-sense  problem  involving  a  little  power  of  mental  calcula- 
tion. He  would  be  helped  out  if  he  stuck  fast,  or,  if  he  seemed  to 
be  floundering,  another  fly,  so  to  speak,  would  be  tried  at  once ;  the 
object  being  to  encourage  the  boy  to  give  the  best  account  of 
something  he  was  supposed  to  know,  and  to  reassure  him  as  far 
as  possible.  Then  the  next  member  of  the  board  would  take  his 
turn,-  and  ask  the  boy  to  give  an  account  in  his  own  words  of  the 
ballad  he  had  been  reading,  or  to  explain,  as  if  to  some  one  who  had 
never  seen  it,  what  a  game  of  cricket  was ;  or  he  would  perhaps 
follow  out  some  evidence  of  special  capacity  eUcited  by  previous 
questions,  or  supplement  the  questions  of  previous  examiners 
if  there  remained  ground  that  ought  to  be  covered.  The  boys,  as 
a  rule,  became  amused  and  interested,  and  unconscious  of  their 
surroundings  when  dealing  with  questions  of  common  knowledge. 
As  a  rule,  each  examiner  tried  to  supplement  what  the  other 
examiners  had  asked,  so  that  a  boy  should  really  have  a  chance 
of  showing  what  he  knew.  Thus,  if  the  earUer  questions  had 
tended  to  test  habits  of  observation,  the  later  questions  would 
be  directed  to  solid  attainments  and  work  done,  and  vice  versa. 

I  felt  that  all  the  boys  had  had  a  chance  of  showing  any  strong 
points  they  possessed,  and  that  no  side  of  character  or  educa- 
tion was  unduly  neglected.  It  was  possible,  too,  to  see  from  the 
way  a  boy  handled  an  educational  question,  whether  he  had  been 
sensibly  taught  or  merely  crammed.  If  a  boy  showed  weakness  in 
a  point,  we  never  attempted  to  develop  that  weakness,  but  to 
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tarn  to  something  else  where  he  felt  more  confidence.  The  result 
of  the  process  was  certainly  to  diminish  diffidence.  A  boy  would 
smile  at  his  interlocutor,  and  say,  ^  I  don't  think  I  know  that,' 
and  the  interlocutor  would  reply,  *  WeU,  it  doesn't  matter — ^we'll 
try  something  else.'  Instead  of  an  examination,  it  became  a 
naoie  or  less  interesting  game,  and  the  result  was  a  briskness  and 
liveliness  which  I  have  seldom  seen  in  an  examination. 

As  soon  as  we  had  finished  our  questions,  the  President  shook 
hands  with  the  boy,  who  went  out  into  the  waiting-room,  and 
departed  with  his  friends. 

One  important  fact  we  kept  carefully  in  view :  we  tried  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  a  boy  having  been  crammed  in  likely 
questions.  How  necessary  this  was  may  be  indicated  by  the  fact 
tiiat  a  question  was  asked  a  boy,  on  one  of  the  later  days  of  the 
examination,  which  had  been  previously  asked  a  boy  who  came 
from  the  same  school,  and  who  had  presumably  reported  the 
question  to  his  tutor.  The  second  boy  at  once  reeled  off  an  answer 
with  a  satisfied  smile.    ^  Very  good,'  said  one  of  the  board ;  ^  and 

when  did  you  do  that  ?  '   *  Oh,  yesterday,'  said  the  boy.   *  Mr. 

read  out  some  answers  to  questions,  and  made  us  take  notes.' 

Besides  the  actual  questions,  many  simple  tests  were  resorted 
to — a  collection  of  miscellaneous  articles  was  placed  on  a  side-table, 
a  boy  was  requested  to  look  for  a  few  seconds  at  them,  and  was  then 
told  to  turn  round  and  say  what  he  could  remember.  This,  it  may 
be  remembered,  is  a  device  employed  in  the  training  of  conjurors, 
and  is  a  good  test  of  a  power  of  rapid  and  accurate  observation. 

As  soon  as  the  boy  retired,  we  debated  on  the  class  to  which 
he  was  to  be  assigned,  and  it  was  interesting  to  find  that  our  opinions 
generally  coincided,  and  never  differed  by  more  than  one  point 
above  or  below  the  proposed  class.  The  result  was  recorded  by 
the  secretary,  and  another  boy  summoned. 

We  sat  for  three  hours  or  more  in  the  morning ;  we  had  a  brief 
interval  for  luncheon ;  and  we  sat  again  for  two  hours  in  the  after- 
noon. 

I  confess  that  the  strain  was  considerable,  especially  at  first. 
Not  only  was  the  strain  of  framing  questions  so  as  to  elicit  a  boy's 
capacity  great,  but  the  constant  and  steady  observation  of  a 
-candidate  required  all  one's  powers  of  attention. 

We  were  occasionally  visited  by  high  Admiralty  officials,  and 
le  First  Lord  himself  made  a  brief  inspection  of  our  proceedings 
L  the  course  of  one  afternoon. 
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Bat  the  lighter  element  of  comed7  was  not  wanting.  One  hoy, 
on  being  aaked  who  the  present  Prime  Minister  was,  confidently 
replied, '  The  Lord  Chamberlain.'  Another,  being  asked  to  indicate 
the  Pole  in  a  Mercator's  Projection,  said  scornfully,  *  Of  course 
there  is  no  Pole  here — ^this  is  a  Mercator's  Projection.'  Another 
small  boy  addressed  the  board  at  the  conclusion  of  his  examination, 
indicatii^  a  hope  that  he  had  passed.  A  relation  of  one  of  the 
boys  who  had  appeared  before  us  told  me  that  the  boy,  on  being 
asked  by  whom  he  had  been  examined,  replied  that  he  did  not 
know  the  others,  but  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  been  present,  and 
had  been  very  kind  to  him.  One  of  our  number  was  obliged  to 
plead  guilty  to  this  identification  on  the  ground  that  he  wore  an 
eyeglass ;  and  he  was  presented  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board 
with  a  large  orchid,  in  order  that  he  might  play  his  part  with 
greater  confidence. 

The  only  criticism  th&t  I  should  make  on  our  procedure  is  that 
we  sat  too  continuously.  We  met  every  day  for  six  days  running, 
and  at  one  time,  though  not  at  the  end,  I  felt  that  my  freshness  of 
observation  was  rather  deserting  me,  and  that  my  judgment  was 
not  quite  so  decided  as  it  had  been.  But  this  is  a  small  point, 
because  the  periods  of  the  staleness,  experienced  by  the  examiners, 
did  not  coincide. 

To  sum  up  my  impressions  generally,  I  should  say  that  the 
whole  system  is  an  excellent  one.  It  provides  a  real  test  of  fitness ; 
it  enables  examiners  to  form  a  satisfactory  judgment  of  the  tempera- 
ment, abUiiy,  and  general  vigour  of  the  boys.  We  were  assuBted, 
I  may  add,  by  confidential  reports  from  the  schools  as  well  as  by 
medical  reports.  Some  of  the  former  were  very  valuable,  when  we 
felt  them  to  be  sincere  appreciations  of  the  boy;  otliers  were 
useless,  and  worse  than  useless,  when  one  felt  that  the  school- 
master was  playing  the  part  of  an  advocate.  Of  course,  the  signa- 
tures carried  weight.  In  the  majority  of  cases  there  was  at  least 
one  member  of  the  board  who  knew  enough  of  the  particular  school 
to  express  an  opinion.  But  we  did  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
unduly  influenced  by  these  reports;  we  rather  allowed  them  to 
guide  us,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  framing  the  questions  we  put  to 
the  boys,  and  formed  our  own  independent  opinion. 

The  examination,  conducted  on  these  lines,  is  an  admirable 
device  for  obviating  the  disadvantages  of  the  cramming  system. 
A  boy  who  is  taught  seriously  and  thoroughly  at  school,  and  who 
is  trained  in  intelligent  habits  of  observation  at  home,  stands  a 
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good  chance  of  passing  with  credit.  A  boy  who  is  badly  taught, 
and  who  is  not  encouraged  to  have  interests  of  his  own,  is  at  a 
disadvantage ;  moreover,  the  personal  interview  enables  an  examiner, 
espedallj  one  who  is  used  to  boys,  to  form  an  impression  of  a 
candidate's  bodily  vigoor,  animal  spirits,  and  9ai>oir  faire. 

Of  course,  much  depends  upon  the  examiners;  and  I  would 
add  that  I  think  it  is  a  pity  to  change  them  too  often ;  if  one 
is  interested  in  the  system,  one  learns  experience  very  rapidly  as 
to  how  to  elicit  what  is  in  a  boy's  miad,  and  the  best  method  of 
interviewing ;  and  it  seems  to  me  a  pity  to  waste  this  power. 

Of  course,  it  must  be  added  that  the  examining  board  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  final  nomination.  ,  That  is  entirely  in  official  hands ; 
but  the  board  discharges  the  function  of  practically  eliminating 
unfit  candidates — ^and  as  to  that  we  never  had  a  shadow  of  differ- 
ence— while  it  also  calls  attention  to  specially  promising  boys. 

Of  course  a  further  elimination  is  necessary,  after  the  boys 
have  been  at  Osborne  a  short  time,  and  imder  minute  observation. 
But  the  advantage  of  the  system  of  taking  boys  so  young  is  that 
the  step  is  not  irrevocable,  and  if  a  boy  is  at  a  later  date  discharged 
from  Osborne  as  being  unsuited  to  the  profession,  he  is  disdbarged 
at  an  age  when  it  is  natural  that  he  should  begin  acquaintance  with 
an  ordinary  public  school. 

My  feeling  about  the  examination,  then,  is  that  it  is  eminently 
sensible,  practical,  and  satisfactory.  It  diminishes  the  possi- 
bility of  cramming,  and  it  does  not  strand  an  unsuitable  boy  at  an 
impossible  age.  I  cannot  help  believing  that  we  have  here  the 
germ  of  a  system  which  may  lead  to  important  and  valuable  modifi- 
cations of  our  examination  scheme  generally— that  scheme  which  is 
confessedly  unsatisfactory  in  many  points,  substituting  as  it  does 
a  narrow  test  of  special  capacity  for  a  broad  classification  of  tempera- 
ment. 

It  may  be  modified  and  improved  in  details.  But  I  should 
affirm  with  confidence  that  it  has  hold  of  the  right  principle,  and 
may  be  administered  to  the  great  advantege  both  of  the  service  and 
the  nation. 

AnTHuit  C.  Benson. 
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Across  the  moorlands  and  the  open  wind-swept  spaces 

And  country  commons  unenclosed. 
Past  field  and  £arm,  hedgerow  and  fruitful  orchard  places, 
The  quiet  lanes  run  by, 
And  the  great  roads, 
Wherefrom  the  wanderer's  eye, 
Made  free  of  beauty,  roams  in  ecstasy 
O'er  sea  and  sky  to  clear  delight  composed. 

Smile  the  near  woodlands,  all  their  stany  heart  revealing. 

And  far-seen,  through  the  chance  hedge-gap, 
Hill-gleams  of  shimmering  blue,  mysterious  depths  concealing ; 
Or  where  calm  valleys  break 

The  windy  ridge, 
Lo !  each  a  golden  lake, 
Ripens  the  treasure  that  by  toil  men  take 
TVom  earth's  ungiving,  unwithholding  lap. 

Stir  of  the  woods,  airs  of  the  moorlands  still  untaken 

By  man's  indomitable  toil, 
Breathe  the  breath  of  the  wild  in  the  ordered  fields,  and  waken 
In  hearts  that  understand 

life  to  be  lived ; 
And  on  the  ancient  land 
Joy  as  of  endless  morning  lays  her  hand. 
And  youth  undying  springs  from  this  dear  soil. 

Ways  ever  open,  ever  free  for  such  communion. 

With  what  despair  your  pilgrim  sees 
Where  man  has  wrought  and  Nature  joined  in  loveliest  union, 
Upraised  a  stubborn  wall ; 
Knows  parked  and  pent 
Beyond  his  utmost  call 
Things  best  beloved ;  only  where  trees  are  tall 
May  guess  the  flower-starred  depths,  the  freshening  breeze. 
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GomradeB  and  lovers !    0  beloved  on  my  life's  wayJEuring ! 

Your  hearts  are  what  the  woodlands  show : 
Your  love  the  airs  that  fix>m  the  mountains  breathe,  repairing 
The  labour  and  the  stress, 

The  road's  fiettigue ; 
Draw  near  again  to  bless, 
Though  jealous  walls,  the  woodland  past,  oppress, 
And  bar  your  access  to  the  way  I  go. 

I  hear  you,  though  the  appointed  barrier  stands  unbroken 

That  bids  us  leave  a  world  unsaid ; 
Clear  call,  I  hear  you — ^watchword  cried  afiEur  for  token 

That  parted  ways  shall  spell 
Meeting  at  last. 

The  heart  its  burden  tell. 
O  comrades,  forward !    On  the  open  fell 
No  wall  debars ;  the  road  is  free  to  tread. 

LE05AB0  HUXLET. 
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Thb  most  valuable  things  which  we  have  or  know  were  not  pro- 
phesied, because  they  were  with  us  in  some  shape  or  other  before 
men  began  to  record  their  prophecies.  The  knowledge  that  the 
earth  is  round,  and  of  the  apparent  yearly  tour  of  sun  and 
planets  through  starland;  a  belief  in  '  development/  and  that  all 
things  aie  ultimately  composed  of  one  sort  of  matter,  called  by 
Aristotle  irpanr)  SXr),  by  the  old  Greek  atomists  *  atoms,'  and  recently 
identified  first  with  hydrogen,  then  with  ether,  then  with  helium, 
then  with  ^  liquid  space,'  then  with  ions  and  electrons ;  acquaint- 
ance with  the  chief  forces  of  Nature,  fire,  lever,  lens,  arch,  gun- 
powder, and  steam-engine,  and  with  the  chief  institutions  of  society, 
religion,  marriage,  language,  writing,  kings,  lords,  and  commons, 
property,  barter,  division  of  labour,  and  money — all  these  things 
were  prehistoric.  In  enriching  these  ideas  and  applying  them  to 
more  objects  (thanks  chiefly  to  our  artificial  ears,  eyes,  and  sense 
of  touch),  in  sifting  them  and  making  them  more  definite  (thanks 
chiefly  to  ^clock  balance  and  footrule'),  and,  above  all,  in  organioing 
them  and  interweaving  them  into  the  fabric  of  our  national  life  so 
that  they  c€mnot  again  turn  mouldy  and  be  forgotten,  we  have 
made  the  new  world  of  science  quite  unlike  the  old  world  of  science. 
But  we  have  done  this  with  the  aid  of  what  was  always  with  us. 
Our  moorings  have  been  shifted  into  better  and  securer  quarters, 
but  the  anchors  have  been  the  same.  This  process  is  not  the 
fulfilment  of  prophecy ;  it  is  something  greater,  it  is  progress — 
gradual,  unswerving,  ever  widening,  without  beginning  or  end. 
Progress  is  along  the  main  road  of  human  history ;  prophecy  lurks 
in  little  lanes  lying  off  the  main  road  and  leading  nowhither. 

Prophecies  are  isolated  anticipations  of  future  events  or  dis- 
coveries, and  they  are  scientific  if  based  on  law.  But  though  the 
subject  of  this  paper  is  based  on  law,  it  is  not  law,  or  rather  it  is 
law  plus  something  else,  and  more  especially  the  something  else. 
Every  scientific  law  deals  with  past,  present,  and  future;  but 
it  deals  with  the  past  as  much  as  with  the  future,  and  it  is  the 
proper  business  of  science  to  be  impartial  between  past  and 
future. 
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On  the  otiiei  hand,  whenever  a  sdentific  man  oonoentrates  his 
attention  on  the  past  in  a  way  which  ezdndes  the  fature,  telling 
ns  what  in  vei7  deed  happened  a  million  years  ago ;  and  whenever 
he  looks  away  from  the  past  into  the  fatnre,  telling  ns  not.  what 
may  but  what  will  happen  a  miUion  years  henoe,  he  is  jnst  a  little 
unscientific^  and  encroaches  on  the  private  preserves  of  novelists 
.and  writers  of  romance.  There  is  always  an  element  of  fiction 
in  this  sort  of  history  and  prophecy.  Some  grain  of  guesswork 
leavens  the  scientific  lump ;  and  the  size  and  kind  of  grain  differ 
in  different  sciences. 

Mathematical  laws  apply,  as  we  all  know,  to  all  time  and  all 
space,  and  are  as  true  as  true  can  be  if  only  its  units  are  equal, 
its  points  invisible,  and  its  lines  impalpable.  That  great  big  '  if  ' 
always  looms  before  our  minds,  and  haunts  us  tiU  we  ask,  *  In 
the  name  of  goodness,  what  actual  or  possible  things  are  you  re- 
ferring to  ! '  To  which  the  mathematician  replies,  *  I  do  not 
know,  but  only  guess  that  we  shall  some  day  find  something  which 
these  puzzles  explain.'  Mathematicians  are  patient,  humble  people ; 
they  wait  long,  and  their  guess  is  seldom  spoken,  but  exists  for  the 
most  part  as  a  silent  hope  or  a  prayer,  wUch,  when  it  comes  true, 
is  like  a  prophecy  which  is  fulfilled.  Thus,  2,100  years  ago, 
ApoUonius  taught  nearly  all  that  can  be  known  about  elhpses ;  and 
for  1,800  years  this  learning  seemed  to  some  a  madman's  delusion,  to 
others  like  a  game  of  chess,  and  to  others  beautiful  but  useless  as 
a  tune  in  music,  until  Galileo  and  Eepler  discovered  that  this  was 
the  very  tune  to  which  the  planets  have  been  dancing  round  their 
sun  and  the  moons  round  their  planet  from  all  eternity. 

No  one  ever  questioned  the  usefulness  of  the  laws  of  natural 
science,  but  almost  everyone  forgets  that  these  laws  will  only  be 
available  to-morrow  in  the  same  way  as  they  are  available  to-day 
if  no  other  force  interferes,  and  that  they  resemble  a  decree  niei  in 
the  Divorce  Court,  which  some  King's  Proctor  may  at  any  time 
intervene  and  upset.  The  Nautical  Almanac — ^that  typical  manual 
of  scientific  prophecy — ^writes  this  *  if '  in  invisible  ink,  and  con- 
fidently assumes  that  gravity  is  the  only  power  which  need  be 
taken  into  account ;  yet  some  rival  power,  such  as  heat,  affinity, 
or  magnetism,  may  at  any  moment  oust  gravity  from  its  solitary 
throne  among  the  stars,  and  that  is  why  not  all  the  scientific  men 
in  all  the  world  can  say  when  the  Leonids  will  reappear,  or  whether 
Hie  sun  will  rise  to-morrow.  This  confident  assumption,  this  un- 
questioniog  behef  that  what  has  been  will  be  because  it  has  been, 
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18  not  science,  but  blind,  unthinking,  undiluted  Toi3riflm.  It  is  a 
guess  with  veiy  big  odds  in  its  favour ;  and  he  who  shouts  out  at 
the  top  of  his  voice  that  these  big  odds  aie  a  dead  cert.,  and  then 
wins,  is  hailed  as  a  prophet. 

In  the  social  sciences  we  are  apt  to  ignore  sometimes  tiie  use- 
fukiess,  somietimes  the  very  existence,  of  law.  It  does  not  foUow 
that,  because  the  Comtists  always  bowl  wides,  all  historians  are 
cock-eyed.  Many  of  them  see  true  and  far ;  and  far  sight  is  akin 
to  foresight,  truth  to  sooth. 

Thus  Thucydides,  when  he  diagnosed  revolution— just  as  a 
medical  man  diagnoses  measles — ^revealed  the  future  as  well  as  the 
past.  Two  forces,  he  says,  disappear — ^patriotism  and  contract. 
Two  become  dominant,  unenlightened  self-interest  and  partisan- 
ship at  a  white  heat.  There  also  appear  political  clubs,  a  social 
war,  and  petty  tyrants.  Then,  he  adds,  ^  These  things  have  been 
and  always  wUl  be  if  human  nature  remains  the  same,  though  there 
will  be  differences  of  degree  and  local  colouring.'  These  very  seven 
oddly  assorted  symptoms  of  social  disease  did  reappear  2,200  years 
later  in  the  great  French  Revolution.  The  prophecy  is  none  the 
less  a  prophecy  because  the  prophet  was  diffident  and  underlined 
his 'if.' 

Again,  political  economists  have  shown  that  bad  money  must 
drive  out  good  money  when  both  circulate  side  by  side;  and 
although  Aristophanes  noted  that  this  was  the  case  2,300  years 
ago,  Oresham  340,  Locke  210,  and  Walker  20  years  ago,  political 
economists,  like  historians,  build  their  edifices  on  the  shifting  sands 
of  the  human  nature  that  they  know;  and  although  we  are  nearly, 
we  are  not  quite,  sure  that  this  law  will  hold  even  in  Europe  on 
the  next  occasion  on  which  good  and  bad  money  compete.  Some 
new  madness  may  seize  the  people.  True,  these  shifting  sands 
have  not  shifted  for  2,300  years ;  but  that  only  leads  us  to  guess 
that  they  will  not  shift,  and  a  guess  based  on  the  experience  of 
2,300  years  seems  but  a  broken  reed  when  compared  with  the 
guesses  of  men  who  point  to  millions  of  years  to  support  them. 
No  wonder  men  deride  you  nowadays  if  you  declare  that  political 
economy  is  a  fairly  safe  guide  in  telling  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
a  certain  future  economic  change. 

But  lest  I  should  pre«i  too  hardly  on  this  poor  discredited 
science,  one  thing  shall  be  mentioned  to  its  credit.  In  1817  Ricardo 
added  to  this  abstract  science  one  of  its  most  abstract  laws,  called 
the  law  of  comparative  cost.  The  law  was  quite  new,  and  was  not 
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supported  bj  one  fact.  Wags  said  tiiat  he  had  added  an  imaginary 
tail  to  a  phantom.  The  new  law  was  to  the  effect  that  if  a  nation, 
which  feeds  itself,  but  could,  by  paying  half  as  much  again,  buy 
food  from  a  neighbour,  finds  mines  which  yield  twice  as  much  as 
its  neighbour's  mines,  it  will  go  to  its  neighbour  for  its  food.  The 
exact  case  arose  in  Victoria  in  1851.  The  exact  result  ensued 
which  Bicardo  foresaw ;  and  the  curious  thing  is  that  in  1851  the 
air  was  thick  with  prophecies  uttered  by  practical  men — ^by  men 
of  business,  by  statisticians,  and  by  self-appointed  fiscal  commis- 
sioners— ^and  not  one  of  these  prophecies  came  true.  So  that  it  is 
not  always  a  vain  fancy  to  build  on  foundations  only  2,000  odd 
years  old.    Casties  so  built  are  not  quite  casties  in  the  air. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  discussing  prophecies  that  new  facts, 
if  any,  will  prove  old  friends,  or  tiiat  old  friends  wiU  reappear. 
Let  us  now  pass  to  those  more  dazriing  prophecies  that  a  brand- 
new  fact  will  appear,  and  when  it  appears  will  illustrate  old  law. 
These  double-barrelled  prophecies  (if  they  may  be  so  called)  fall 
into  two  classes — ^those  in  which  there  is  littie  knowledge  and  much 
guesswork,  and  those  in  which  there  is  much  knowledge  and  little 
guesswork.  The  former  are  deemed  frivolous,  and  the  latter 
serious.  As  we  have  been  too  long  on  the  heights,  it  is  high  time 
to  descend  to  levels  where  the  climate  is  milder  and  more  relaxing. 
But  I  must  utter  a  word  of  warning. 

Ftophecies,  however  frivolous,  are  based  on  scientific  notions. 
The  prophets  of  the  street-comer  never  possess  exact  first-hand 
knowledge,  nor  do  they  grasp  the  substance  of  any  one  science, 
yet  they  Uve  beneath  the  shadow  of  all  the  sciences.  For  this 
very  reason  they  often  trespass  more  boldly  than  sober,  steady 
men  of  science ;  and,  as  every  treasure-hunter  knows,  it  is  only  the 
boldest  trespasser  who  succeeds.  Their  science  is  usually  popular, 
vague,  and  ineffectual ;  but  many  of  them  have  been  humorists  and 
poets  deeply  imbued  with  a  sense  of  symmetry  in  Nature,  and  with 
a  conviction  that  the  course  of  Nature  is  often  zigzag  and  para- 
doxical. They  draw  their  bow — often  a  very  long  bow — at  a 
venture  and  with  their  eyes  half -shut,  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
tlunk  that  there  is  neither  method  nor  direction  in  their  aim. 
Their  method  is  instinctive,  the  best  knowledge  of  the  time  deter- 
mines their  direction,  and  tiiat  is  why  they  often  hit  the  mark. 

In  1760  or  thereabouts,  a  great  prose  poet,  J.  J.  Rousseau, 
wrote  of  Corsica  tiiat  it  had  legislative  genius  and  merited 
some  one  wise  legislator ;  and  tins  reflection  inspired  him  with 
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*  a  piesentimeiit  that  this  little  island  will  astoniah  Europe.'  One 
generation  later  a  Cordoan  legislator  endowed  with  legislative 
genius  did  astonish  Europe.  But  the  prose  poet  was  not  dreaming, 
nor  did  he  see  in  his  dreams  some  future  Napoleon;  but  he  was  wide 
awake,  and  looking,  as  he  often  did,  in  the  looking-glass,  where  he 
saw  a  brachycephalous  Ueber-Mensoh  who  was  daily  expecting  an 
invitation  to  become  a  Corsican  Lycurgus.  This  is  no  prophecy, 
but  a  mere  coincidence  of  words — a  mare's  nest.    Let  us  try  again. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  (or  did  not  live)  an  old  hag  called 
Mother  Shipton,  whose  prophecies  won  much  vogue  among  the  flat- 
heads  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1862,  when  flatheads  were 
far  more  numerous,  these  so-called  prophecies  were  republished  by 
a  young  editor,  and  the  flatheads  in  question  were  amazed  to  read 
therein  rhymes  about  railway  trains  and  telegraph  wires.  Whereat 
the  learned  world  began  at  last  to  scratch  its  head  and  wonder. 
Wonder  led  to  inquiry,  and  eleven  years  later  there  appeared  in 
the  modest  seclusion  of  Notes  and  Queries  a  brief  note  to  the  effect 
that  these  rhymes  were  not  written  by  the  old  hag  some  centuries 
ago,  but  in  1862  by  the  young  editor,  who  had  passed  them  off  as 
the  old  hag's  handiwork  by  way  of  joke.  What  a  joke !  Oddly 
enough,  a  year  ago  a  writer  in  an  evening  newspaper  quoted  motor- 
car regulations  contained  in  an  alleged  statute  of  Henry  Vill., 
and  his  editor  explained,  a  few  days  later,  that  there  was  no  such 
statute,  and  that  his  contributor  was  only  joking.  Some  lies  are 
always  with  us ;  and  lies  are  none  the  less  lies  because  they  are 
meant  as  jokes. 

^  It  is  all  a  lie ;  there  is  nothing  in  it  actual  or  possible,  or  which 
I  ever  heard,  saw,  or  learned  from  anyone.'  So  wrote  Lucian  of 
his  True  History  in  the  year  160  a.d.  or  thereabouts.  Yet  in 
the  True  History  we  read,  *  They  use  their  stomachs  as  a  pouch ; 
...  it  opens  and  shuts,  has  nothing  in  it,  but  is  only  shaggy  and 
hairy,  so  that  their  new-bom  young  when  cold  slink  into  it.' 
Here  is  no  verbal  juggle  nor  he,  but  a  vivid,  unmistakable 
description  by  some  half-educated  man  of  a  kangaroo  or  of  some 
other  Australian  marsupial  1,600  or  1,600  years  before  Australia 
and  its  marsupials  were  discovered.  The  real  b'ars  are  the  his- 
torical and  scientific  professors  of  to-day,  who  still  assert  that  no 
Australian  marsupial  was  known  before  Van  der  Hagen  (1611), 
Dampier  (1697),  or  even  Captain  Cook  (1770).  This  little  gleam 
of  sunshine  in  this  dense  forest  of  Munchausenism  convicts  and 
confutes  them. 
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In  Older  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  accidental  coincidence 
or  accidental  sources  of  information,  I  shall  now  adduce  the  cumu- 
lative  and  corroborative  testimony  of  six  respectable  and  inde- 
pendent witnesses,  who  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century  and 
formed  a  group  representing  every  nationality  and  class.  Two 
are  foreign  Jesuits— Walchius  (1609)  and  Strada  (1617) ;  two  are 
English  bishops— Godwin  (1638)  and  Wilkins  (1641) ;  and  two  are 
men  of  letters,  one  foreign  and  one  English — Cyrano  de  Bergerac 
(1648  ?)  and,  a  good  deal  later,  Qulliver.  All  of  them  were  steeped 
in  the  best  science  of  their  time,  although  not  one  of  them  knew 
anything  in  particular.  Indeed,  how  could  two  bishops,  two 
Jesuits,  and  two  men  of  letters  be  expected  to  know  anything  in 
particular?  And  here  are  a  few  samples  of  what  they  have 
written : 

Strada  writes  of  two  magnetised  needles  which  vibrate  in  such 
exact  unison  with  one  another  that  by  using  them  as  pointers  to  a 
lettered  dial  friends  converse  together,  however  far  they  are  from 
one  another.  Here  we  have  electric  wireless  syntonic  telegraphy, 
as  a  twentieth-century  halfpenny  daily  paper  might  describe  it. 
When  Godwin  writes  of  a  single  topaz-coloured  light  of  100  lamp- 
power,  able  to  light  a  whole  church,  we  seem  almost  to  see  Sir 
H.  Davy's  electric  arc  lamp.  Cyrano  de  Bergerac's  hero,  after 
trying  every  quack  device  for  rising,  sailing,  and  flying  in  the  air, 
when  sunward-bound,  invents  a  round  balloon  filled  with  hot  air, 
kept  hot  by  solar  heat.  But  for  the  different  source  of  heat  this 
is  Montgolfier's  invention  of  140  years  later.  If  Montgolfier  is  the 
father  of  modem  balloonatics,  Cyrano  is  assuredly  their  grandfather. 
Again,  Cyrano's  hero  says  he  sees  *  a  book  made  wholly  for  the 
ears  and  not  for  the  eyes,  ...  so  that  when  anybody  has  a  mind 
to  read  in  it  he  winds  up  that  machine, .  .  .  tiien  he  turns  the 
hand  to  the  chapter  which  he  desires  to  hear,  and  straight  as  from 
the  mouth  of  the  man  or  a  musical  instrument  proceed  all  sounds 
...  for  expressing  thoughts,  ...  so  that  you  never  want  the 
company  of  all  the  great  men,  living  and  dead,  who  entertain 
you  witii  living  voices,'  which  reads  like  an  advertisement  of  the 
phonograms  and  gramophones  of  to-day.  Something  of  the 
same  sort  may  be  found  in  Walchius  and  Wilkins,  but  it  is  not 
nearly  so  good.  J.  S.  Bach  wrote  his  own  name  in  music,  and 
Schumann  spun  musical  phrases  out  of  Abegg  Asch  and  Gade ; 
but  Godwin's  hero,  Gonsalez,  has  forestalled  them  both — ^Bach 
by  a  century,  Schumann  by  two  centuries.    Moreover,  Gonsalez's 
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efforts  are  not  only  the  earliest,  but  are  bj  far  the  ugliest  of  their 
kind. 

Cyrano  and  Gulliver  write  about  storing  sun-heat  purged  of 
light  or  sunlight  purged  of  heat,  dreams  which  recent  discoveries 
of  phosphorescent  substances  like  uranium,  polonium,  and  radium 
may  yet  realise;  and  Gulliver  watches  men  freezing  air,  which 
makes  me  think  that  he  must  have  been  present  in  the  Royal 
Institution  Laboratory  in  1894  and  1895,  when  this  feat  was 
accomplished  by  Professor  Dewar.  Indeed,  Gulliver's  powers 
of  prediction  are  positively  uncanny.  For  centuries,  poets 
had  sung  of  *  moonless  Mars.'  It  was  the  only  big  planet 
which  had  no  moon.  Gulliver  provided  him  with  two  moons. 
Why?  I  am  not  sure.  But  perhaps  he  argued  thus:  'The 
earth  has  one  moon,  Jupiter  four,  and  Saturn  a  ring  of  innu- 
merable moons.  The  universe  is  generally  symmetrical;  so  I 
will  credit  Mars  (which  comes  between  the  earth  and  Jupiter, 
but  is  nearer  the  earth  than  Jupiter)  with  two  moons.'  Well 
might  men  laugh  at  such  childish  prejudices  in  favour  of  symmetry ; 
but  they  laugh  best  who  laugh  last.  Further,  he  argued,  or  may 
have  argued,  thus : '  Look  at  these  four  planets :  (1)  Earth,  (2)  Mars, 
(3)  Jupiter,  and  (4)  Saturn.  This  is  the  order  in  which  they  occur. 
The  moons  of  the  odd  numbers  are  like  one  another  and  unlike 
those  of  No.  4.  What  is  more  likely  than  that  the  moons  of 
the  even  numbers  are  like  one  another  and  unlike  those  of  the  odd 
numbers  ? '  So  he  made  Mars's  inner  moon  go  round,  like  Saturn's 
ring,  in  ten  hours,  although  that  made  the  day  on  Mars  longer 
than  the  month  on  Mars,  an  arrangement  not  only  paradoxical  but, 
in  the  eyes  of  Laplace  and  his  followers,  impossible;  and  he 
made  the  outer  moon  go  round  in  twenty-one  and  a  half  hours. 
0  sanda  simpUcitas  /  Why  should  a  man  fancy  that  odd  answers 
odd,  and  even  even,  and  that  Dame  Nature  walks  like  a  biped,  or 
even  zigzags  ?  Simple,  perhaps ;  but  not  all  simpletons  are  fools. 
FinaUy,  he  knew  that  the  quicker  moons  revolve  the  nearer  they 
must  be,  and  calculated  Iheir  distance  from  Mars  by  Kepler's 
Third  Law.  In  1877  the  scientific  world  was  startled  by  Professor 
Hall's  discovery  that  Mars  has  two  moons,  that  one  goes  round 
him  in  seven  and  a  half  hours,  making  the  day  longer  than  the 
month,  and  the  other  in  thirty  and  a  quarter  hours,  and  that  their 
distances  depend  on  Kepler's  Third  Law.  So  Gulliver,  in  pinning 
his  faith  to  symmetry  and  what  I  will  venture  to  cidl  alternate 
correspondence,  was  not  far  out.    The  only  people  who  were  far 
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oat  were  Laplaoe  and  his  sohooL  Scientific  sages  were  confuted 
oat  of  the  moatiis  of  babes  and  sucklings. 

Bat  we  have  alieadf  loitered  too  long  with  tiiese  wonder-childten, 
who,  after  all,  only  ate  what  crumbs  of  science  fell  from  their 
elders'  table,  and  must  now  turn  to  the  heavy  fathers  of  natural 
science,  among  whom  Mendel6jeff,  the  famous  chemist,  towers. 
Daring  the  years  1869-71  this  Russian  giant  astonished  and 
delighted  or  dismayed  his  admirers  by  suddenly  plunging  into  the 
Castahan  spring,  leaping  on  to  the  Delphic  tripod,  and  casting  over 
his  dingy  professorial  gown  the  mantle  of  Apollo.  '  What ! '  said 
tiiey,  *  is  Mendel6]eff  also  among  the  prophets  ?  '  It  was  too  true, 
he  was ;  and  this  is  how  it  happened. 

Elements,  as  every  schoolboy  knows,  are  the  inconvertible 
materials  of  which  all  material  things  are  composed.  In  the  years 
1869-71,  when  only  sixty-three  elements  were  known,  Mendel6jefE 
resolved  to  review  them,  and  for  this  purpose  drew  them  up  in 
battle-array,  seven  deep  (with  a  supernumerary  eighth  rank)  by 
twelve,  or,  as  he  put  it,  in  seven  or  eight  '  groups '  and  twelve 
*  rows.'    He  then  proceeded  to  *  size '  his  elements. 

Chemists  (as  every  schoolboy  knows,  but  no  one  but  a  chemist 
can  explain)  reduce  all  elements  to  gas,  weigh  equal  volumes  of 
these  gases,  and  call  that  weight  the  *  atomic  weight '  of  the  element 
which  it  represents.  So  Mendel^jeS  ordered  his  elements  to  take 
up  their  position  from  left  to  right,  and  in  successive  rows,  in  the 
order  of  their  atomic  weights — ^the  lightest  in  the  first  row  and 
group,  the  heaviest  in  the  last  row  and  group.  There  was  no  one 
particular  number  for  the  difference  between  adjacent  atomic 
weights,  but  it  was  usually  between  one  and  five.  And  now  he 
became  aware  that  a  wonderful  undesigned  harmony  had  resulted* 
Qlandng  down  the  groups,  he  found  that  nearly  every  group  formed 
a  natural  family,  with  a  definite  family  likeness.  It  was  as  though 
fathers  and  sons  were  ranged  down  each  group,  and  cousins  along 
each  row,  the  eighth  in  one  row  being  half-brother  to  the  first  in 
the  next  row.  The  hereditary  qualities  are  numerous,  and  one  or 
two  of  them  are  indicated  by  those  cabalistic  figures  at  the  top 
of  Hendel6jefPs  table  on  the  next  page.  There  we  learn  tiiat 
the  elements  (R)  in  Group  11.,  after  absorbing,  say,  a  bottle  of 
what  the  (Germans  call  *  sour  stufi '  (oxygen),  completely  change 
their  nature ;  two  similar  bottles  are  required  to  produce  a  similar 
CSrcsBan  transformation  among  the  members  of  Group  IV. ;  and 
Groups  VI.  and  YIII.  are  composed  respectively  of  three-bottle  and 
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{oor-bottle  people.  Further^  the  gioupe  on  the  left  do  not  take  to 
*  water  stofi '  (hjdiogen) ;  those  on  the  light  do,  but  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  their  thirst  for  *  sour  stuff.'  These  peculiarities  on  the  part 
of  the  elements  are  euphemisticallf  termed  their  Yalenc7 ;  and  there 
are,  as  I  said,  many  other  qualities  besides  *  equal  valency '  which 
knitted  the  groups  together  and  made  them  STmmetricaL  But  the 
symmetry  was  in  places  imperfect.  There  were  flaws  and  blemishes. 
Wherever  Mendel6jeff  detected  flaws  and  blemishes,  he  wiped  tiiem 
out — ^like  Mr.  PodEmap — hj  *  flatly  refusing  to  believe  in  them,'  and 
prophesied  that  his  flat  refusal  would  soon  be  justified  hy  proof. 
Thus  he  prophesied  that  the  atomic  weights  of  Thor(ium)  and 
Ur(anium)  would  soon  be  doubled,  and  of  Ce(rxum),  Ind(ium),  and 
Yt(trium)  half  trebled,  and  of  TL(tanium)  would  prove  two  less, 
of  Te(llurium)  three  less,  and  of  gold  three  more  than  men  said, 
and  embodied  these  prophecies  in  his  table.  He  has  been  proved 
right.  He  prophesied  that  certain  elements  would  be  found  to 
possess  valencies  other  than  those  attributed  to  them,  and  has 
been  proved  right  three  times  out  of  four.  Then  he  took  to 
second  sight,  and  placed  in  twelve  or  fifteen  vacant  niches,  which 
he  spied  between  the  eighth  and  tenth  rows,  twelve  or  fifteen 
shadows,  summoned  for  tiiat  purpose  from  the  land  of  dreams. 
Certainly  five,  probably  eight,  possibly  more,  of  these  shadows 
have  since  then  materiidised  as  *  rare  earths.' 

MENDSLijBFl^S  TABLE  (1871)  FBOM  OSTWALD. 


1 

GroapL 

OroapIL 
BO 

QnmpIIL 
B-0» 

Qroap  IV. 
BH* 
EG- 

Qroi^^V. 
B-0» 

OnmpVL 
BH« 
B0» 

Groo^IL 
B*0» 

Group  vm. 
BO* 

H.l 
Li<x7 

Be.9,4 

BsU 

OslS 

K»14 

0-16 

P-19 

10 

11 

IS 

Ka»SS 
K.SS 

(Aii=199) 

MgBS4 

gS=:40 

ZnsM 
Srs87 

Od.llS 
Bas1S7 

Hg=:SOO 

TncUS 
TDislSS 

TBr=178 

TlsS04 

Si«S8 
Tl«48 

SiibUS 
TOeBl40 

?IA=180 

PbsSOr 

The  SSI 

PsSl 
Vail 

AisTi 
Nba»4 

SbslSS 

TftalSS 

Bi-S08 

SsSS 
Or=»S 

8e-78 
MosSe 

TeslSi 
W=184 
U=S40 

ClsSS:i 
MnzrSf 

BraSO 
=100 

J=1S7 

Ni.iS.  OnsCS 
Bosl04.Rh«10« 

Ptt-lOl^gelW 

Ot=l»i.  ir-wr 
Pt»i9e^=i». 

Next,  casting  his  eye  on  to  the  right  half-company,  in  which  all 
the  best-known  and  most  indispensable  elements  take  their  stand, 
he  detected  gaps  in  row  four.  Group  III.,  and  row  five,  Groups  m. 
and  IV.,  and  angrily  called  out,  *  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? 
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Here  are  thiee  well-known  indispensables  absent  without  leave. 
Where  are  thej  ? '  Then  a  light  titter  arose^  and  someone  said 
that  it  was  well  known  that  no  one  had  seen  or  heard  of  these 
well-known  indispensables  since  the  beginning  of  the  world.  The 
speaker  replied,  *  That  is  a  frivolous  and  irrelevant  excuse,  for  if 
they  have  not  been  seen  or  heard  of,  they  soon  will  be,  being  quite 
common.  I  have  already  seen  these  unseens  witii  my  mind's  eye, 
and  will  now  teU  you  what  I  know  of  these  unknowns.'  Then  he 
held  forth  as  follows  on  the  subject  of  the  three  weU-known 
unknowns. 

Looking  into  the  first  vacant  space,  he  named  the  ghost  of  its 
future  occupant  by  a  hideous  semi-Sanskrit  name,  Ekaboron,  and 
endowed  him  with  the  following  qualities : 

Annt  Mag(ne8Siim)  (he  explained)  is  the  same  relation  to  ancle  Si(lioon)  that 
cousin  Ca(loiiim)  \b  to  cousin  Ti(taniam);  and  as  father  Al(iuniniiun)  is  the 
link  which  connects  the  first  pair,  so  Ekaboron  will  be  the  connecting  link 
between  the  second  pair.  Similarly  Ekaboron  wiU  be  midway  in  his  character 
between  grandfather  Bor(on)  and  grandson  Yt(trimn).  Now  amit  Mag.  is  more 
positive,  ezpansiye,  dactile,  volatile,  apt  to  melt  and,  if  hot,  to  get  hot  all  over,  but 
less  apt,  if  cold,  to  get  hot,  and  less  dense  than  father  Al.  She,  then,  being  to 
father  AL  as  father  AL  is  to  ande  Si.,  and  she  being  to  ancle  SL  as  coasin  Oa. 
is  to  coasin  Ti.,  yoa  may  (he  said)  scratch  oat  *aant  Mag.'  and  '  ancle  SL'  in  my 
last  sentence  and  write  in  their  place  '  coasin  Oa.'  and  *  Ekaboron.' 

By  a  like  method  he  showed  whj  Ekaboron,  when  changed,  as 
changed  he  would  be,  hy  a  bottle  and  a  half  of  '  sour  stufE,'  would 
become  baser  and  less  stable  than  the  old  Bor.,  less  base  and  more 
stable  than  the  little  Yt.,  and  would  possess  greater  gravity  than 
cousin  Ca.,  but  less  than  cousin  Ti.,  under  similar  distressful  condi- 
tions. Moreover,  a  triple  sulphur  bath  (not  without  some  '  sour 
stuff')  would  turn  him  to  salt,  like  aunt  Mag.  (or  Lot's  wife),  and  two 
such  baths  (with  help  from  cousin  K,  Potassium)  would  turn  him 
into  a  double  salt,  as  though  aunt  Mag.  and  Lot's  wife  were  rolled 
into  one  compound,  but  the  compound  would  not  be  used  for  sizLug 
paper  as  alums  are ;  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  In  1879  Scandium  was 
discovered.  It  has  already  been  proved  to  possess  all  these  qualities. 
Next,  the  Russian  soothsayer  peopled  the  second  and  third  vacant 
spaces  with  disembodied  spirits  whom  he  conjured  up  from  the 
vasty  deep,  and  christened,  in  his  barbarous  language,  Ekaluminium 
and  Ekasilicium.  He  then  clothed  them  with  their  future  attri- 
butes, and  told  their  future  fortunes,  and  in  doing  so  noted  that 
in  this  row  some  characteristics  were  apt,  like  the  gout,  to  skip  a 
generation.    Of  Ekaluminium  he  said  little,  but  when  Gallium  was 
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disoairered  in  1876,  what  he  had  said  of  Ekalnmininm  fitted  GalUiiin 
like  a  glove.  All  but  all  that  he  said  of  Ekasilidom  has  abeady 
pioYed  true  of  (Germanium,  which  was  discovered  in  1885.  It 
would,  he  said,  be  a  metal,  but  rather  like  its  non-metallic  nei^- 
hour  As.  (Arsenic)  (yes),  with  atomic  weight  72  (yes),  and  density  6-5 
(it  is  6*469) ;  it  would  form  oxides,  0^  (yes),  with  density  4*7  (yes), 
etiiides,  S^  (yes),  with  density  *96  (just  under  1*00),  and  bdfUng- 
point  160^  (yes),  non-gaseous  fluorides,  Ff^  (yBs)i  liquid  chlorideB» 
Cl^  (yes),  with  density  1*9  (1*88)  and  boiling-point  somewhat  under 
100°  (8(S°)9  and  sulphides  which  would  dissolve  in  ammonium 
sulphide  (as  Yoegelen  proved  in  1902). 

How  lucky  for  Mendel6]eff  that  he  did  not  five  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  or  he  would  have  been  roasted  alive  !  Even  now  it  is  hard 
to  read  these  things  without  crossing  oneself  or  rapping  wood  tibree 
times,  and  it  is  an  intense  relief  to  find  that  this  ^  wijnrd  of  the 
north '  went  wrong  once.  He  wrote  (1871)  that  nothing  oould  or 
would  come  between  Li(thium)  and  CI  ((Morine) ;  but  Argon 
(1894)  and  Neon  (1900)  do,  for  aU  that. 

Looking  at  these  prophecies  by  Mendel^jeff  in  1871,  I  know 
nothing  like  them  in  fable,  fiction,  Idstory,  or  science.  Yet,  as  I  have 
indicated,  they  were  ultimately  derived  from  a  childlike  beUef  in 
symmetry,  diversified  by  an  equally  childlike  belief  in  what  I  called 
alternate  correspondence.  In  this  respect,  and  in  this  respect  only, 
they  resemble  Gulliver's  prophecy  of  the  moons  of  Mars ;  in  otiier 
respects,  backed  as  they  were  by  fuller,  firmer,  and  far  more  per- 
fect knowledge,  they  were  to  that  prophecy  as  wheat  to  chaff,  as 
sunlight  to  moonlight,  or  as  wine  to  water. 

This  unreasoning  prejudice  in  favour  of  symmetry  has  ins[nied 
many  a  false  and  many  a  true  astronomical  prophecy,  from  Pytiia- 
goras  to  Bode ;  but  the  only  astronomical  prophecy  to  which  I  am 
going  to  refer  had  nothing  to  do  with  these  fancies,  and  entailed 
only  the  old,  old,  pretty  safe  guess  that  gravity  is  autocrat,  and 
brooks  no  rival  in  regulating  the  movements  of  our  planet. 
Uranus  had  been  diBCovered  in  1781 ;  but  this  new  star-baby 
caused  much  distress  to  the  nurses  who  watched  its  goings-on. 
It  was  contrary,  fractious,  would  not  go  straight.  Some  observers 
said  tiiat  it  must  have  a  double  dose  of  original  magnetism ;  others 
ascribed  its  wobbling  to  the  attractions  of  some  counter-star-baby. 
Adams,  an  advocate  of  the  latter  school,  worked  the  whole  problem 
out  in  1846,  and  pointed  to  the  very  spot  where  the  counter-star- 
baby  ought  to  be.    The  Astronomer  Royal  did  not  find  it,  partly 
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becauae  he  did  not  look  for  it.  In  1846,  Leveirier,  who  had  n&vei 
heard  of  Adams,  worked  out  the  same  problem,  and  he,  too,  put 
his  finger  on  the  very  spot.  Three  weeks  later  a  German  astronomer 
dapped  his  telescope  to  his  eje,  and,  snre  enough,  there  was  the 
little  stranger  just  where  he  should  be.  His  godfathers  and  god- 
mother christened  him  Neptune,  as  may  be  read  in  Miss  Qedce's 
beautiful  books. 

Roflcher  compares  this  prophecy  of  a  missing  planet  with  his 
own  prophecy  of  a  missing  school  of  Dutch  economists,  whose 
existence  was  indicated  by  certain  poUtical,  commerciEd,  and 
philosophical  perturbations  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  had 
never  seen  nor  heard  of  them,  and  the  best  Dutch  savants  said 
that  there  were  no  such  persons.  At  last,  at  Boscher's  suggestion, 
a  search  party  started  out  from  Leipsic,  and  in  1862  Laspeyres 
announced  his  discovery  of  the  literary  constellation.  The  story  is 
told  by  Roscher  iu  a  book  with  the  charmingly  simple  title  '  Eonig- 
liche  BaierUche  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften-Gteschichte  der  Wis- 
senschaften  in  Deutschland.  Neuere  Zeit-Geschichte  der  National 
(Ekonomik  in  Deutschland  von  W.  Boscher/  p.  222  ;  also  in  Las- 
peyres's  book,  but  as  the  title  of  the  latter  book  is  longer  and  more 
complicated  I  have  not  space  to  quote  it. 

Genuine  prophecies  about  future  historical  events  are  very  rare, 
but  the  following  is  beyond  suspicion.  In  1651  Violet  wrote  that 
oppressive  taxation  is  a  sure  cause  of  revolution.  '  And  this,'  he 
added,  *  is  like  shortly  to  be  the  fate  of  France ;  the  inventions  for 
gathering  money  there  being  so  many  that  the  common  people  de- 
dare  their  life  is  bitter  to  them,  and  in  all  Ukelihood  wiU  end  in  the 
ruin  of  their  taskmasters,  for  the  fury  of  an  oppressed  people  and  a 
breach  of  an  enraged  sea  is  one  and  the  same.'  He  was  right  as  to 
cause,  effect,  place,  and,  so  far  as  he  went,  time.  If  Violet  and 
Thucydides  may  be  looked  on  as  partners,  their  joint  prophecy  is 
about  as  good  a  prophecy  as  any  that  can  be  made  of  an  impending 
catastrophe.  Lord  Chesterfield  (1753)  saw  the  same  shadow  on 
the  dial,  but  less  clearly.  He  did  not  point  to  the  open  economic 
sore.  While  predicting  *  great  changes  and  revolutions  in  govern- 
ment '  before  the  century  closed,  he  probably  meant  a  Whig  move- 
ment like  that  of  1688 ;  and  even  if  he  meant  more  he  mixed  false 
with  true  by  adding,  ^  I  am  glad  of  it ;  the  rest  of  Europe  will  be 
the  quieter.'  The  gate  through  which  his  dream  came  was  half 
ivory,  half  horn. 

Lord  Chesterfield's  forecast  Ues  on  the  borderland  between 
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histoiy  and  politics,  and  in  politics  propliecf  of  tiie  immediate 
futoie  ceases  to  be  prophecy— first,  because  it  is  umversal,  so  that 
a  few  prophecies  are  true,  more  are  false,  and  most  are  both,  or 
neither,  and  it  is  absurd  to  select  the  few  true  ones  and  reject  the 
others ;  secondly,  because  the  statesman  helps  to  bring  about  what 
he  predicts.  Tod  Sloan  cannot  be  said  to  prophesy  the  result  of 
a  race  in  which  he  rides. 

Let  us  look  back  a  moment.  There  is  no  hard  and  fast  line 
dividing  frivolous  and  serious  scientific  prophecies,  but  in  both 
wisdom  and  folly  are  mingled,  though  in  different  proportions.  If, 
then,  fools  as  well  as  wise  men  have  succeeded  as  prophets,  why 
should  not  I,  who  belong  to  the  former  category,  try  my  'prentice 
hand  ? '  I  wiU  begin :  *  Men  wiU  for  ever  seek  perpetual  motion, 
ultimate  atom,  a  vacuum,  the  vital  principle,  missing  links,  to  count 
the  stars,  to  annihilate  space,  disease,  and  war,  to  fly,  to  square 
the  circle,  to  resolve  differences  of  quality  into  differences  of 
quantity,  but  they  will  not  succeed.  Every  uncivilised  race  will 
be  destroyed  by  or  merge  in  some  great  nation,  but  the  great 
nations  will  not  destroy  or  merge  in  one  another.  Men  will  travel 
through  the  air  more  than  they  do,  make  themselves  unseen 
(though  with  difficulty),  reach  the  North  Pole  and  the  top  of  Mount 
Everest  (all  to  no  purpose),  see  through  mountains  and  across 
continents,  hear  the  inaudible,  store  sunlight  and  sun-heat,  and 
solve  the  secret  of  the  sun.' 

John  D.  Bogbbs. 
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FROM  AN  UTfPUBLISHED  LETTER. 

Oke  of  the  first  consequences  of  the  abdication  at  Fontainebleau 
and  of  the  restoration  of  peace  to  Europe  in  1814  was  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  Grand  Tour.  For  twenty  years  the  Continent 
had  been  a  sealed  book  to  Englishmen  unconnected  with  the 
fighting  or  the  diplomatic  services,  always  excepting  those  unlucky 
travellers  whom  Napoleon  had  consigned  to  years  of  weary 
detention  after  the  rupture  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens.  But  now 
the  reign  of  the  Gorsican  was  over,  and  the  stream  of  young  men, 
sometimes  in  parties,  sometimes  travelling  alone  with  governor 
or  tutor,  was  free  to  wander  through  France  and  Italy  and  back 
over  the  Alps  and  down  the  pleasant  Bhineland  and  home 
through  Holland  and  the  'Low  Countries,'  as  had  been  the 
English  &shion,  from  Tudor  times  at  any  rate,  for  youths  of  good 
fiimily  destined  to  serve  GKxl  both  in  Church  and  State.  And 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  months  of  that  feunous  year  the 
little  island  of  Elba,  distant  only  a  few  hours'  sail  from  Piombino 
on  the  Italian  mainland,  and  within  easy  reach  of  Leghorn, 
became  a  veritable  Mecca.  For  there  Napoleon  the  Great, 
fidlen,  as  it  was  fondly  deemed,  'like  Lucifer,  never  to  hope 
again,'  was  ruling  his  puny  kingdom,  and  holding  his  mimic 
court,  surrounded  by  half  a  dozen  &ithful  officers  and  a  battalion 
of  the  immortals  who  had  trod  in  triumph  the  streets  of  every 
European  capital  save  one. 

Napoleon  was  reported  to  be  well  disposed  towards  the 
English  as  the  most  magnanimous  of  his  conquerors ;  the  British 
Commissioner,  Colonel  Sir  Neil  Campbell,  had  been  retained  on 
the  island  at  his  special  request.  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  an  audience  for  any  one  properly  recommended,  and  in 
the  light  of  subsequent  events  it  is  not  difficult  to  guess  why 
English  visitors,  especially  if  they  belonged  to  Whig  families  and 
bore  historic  names,  should  have  been  made  welcome  at  Porto 
Ferraio,  the  seat  of  Napoleon's  government. 

An  Bmperor,  a  conqueror  (wrote  Sir  Walter  Soott)  retired  from  war  and 
sequestered  from  power,  must  be  fayonrably  listened  to  by  those  who  have  the 
romantic  pleasure  of  hearing  him  plead  his  own  cause.    Milder  editions  of  his 
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measures  began  to  be  oircnlated  in  Bnrope,  and  in  the  cnriosity  to  see  and  admire 
the  captive  sovereign  men  foigot  the  ravages  which  he  had  committed  while  at 
Uberty. 

Among  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  'embrace/  in 
auctioneer  langaage,  'this  unique  opportunity'  was  a  Mr.  Charles 
Standish,  whose  account  of  the  interview  was  found  not  long  ago 
among  the  papers  of  the  late  Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Bhagatt,  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  well-known  Denbighshire  fEonily.  The  letter,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  information,  and  belief,  has  never 
been  published  before,  though  a  more  detailed  and  more  accurate 
account  of  what  is  obviously  the  same  conversation  was  printed 
in  a  little  pamphlet  by  Lord  Ebrington,  afterwards  the  second 
Earl  Fortescue,  as  long  ago  as  1823.  The  writer  was  the  eldest 
son  and  heir  of  Mr.  Standish  of  Standish  in  Lancashire,  from 
a  collateral  branch  of  whose  family  had  sprung  stout  Miles 
Standish  of  the  MayjUAmr,  Bom  in  1790,  he  was  just  four- 
and-twenty  at  the  date  of  the  interview,  and  he  lived  till  1863. 
He  was  of  old  Boman  Catholic  stock,  and  married  in  1828  a 
Mademoiselle  de  Methiesen,  great-niece  of  the  famous  Comtesse 
de  G-enlis ;  readers  of  T^dy  Granville's  delightful  correspondence 
may  remember  him  as  figuring  not  unfrequently  among  the '  sparks  * 
of  Parisian  society.  He  writes  a  good  letter,  but  he  could  not  have 
been  well  grounded  in  the  occurrences  of  his  own  times,  for, 
as  will  be  seen,  he  places  in  the  mouth  of  Napoleon  the  most 
extraordinary  sequence  of  chronological  blunders,  transposing 
amongst  other  things  the  dates  of  the  Italian  campaign  and  the 
expedition  to  Egypt ;  and  he  appears  to  believe  that  Napoleon  was 
the  defender  and  not  the  assailant  of  Toulon.  It  must  be 
remembered,  in  extenuation,  that  it  is  just  those  events  which 
have  happened  in  our  own  boyhood  and  have  not  yet  found  their 
way  into  written  history  that  one  is  most  prone  to  confuse  and 
forget ;  and,  according  to  Sir  Neil  CampbeU,  Napoleon's  reminis- 
cences of  his  early  days  were  not  always  characterised  by  precisicHi. 

But  it  is  time  to  let  Mr;  Standish  speak  for  himself. 

Florence :  Deer.  13*^,  ISli. 
My  dear  Mr.  Perryn/ — Having  just  arrived  from  the  island  of 
Elba  and  had  a  long  audience  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  during 
which  he  opened  out  upon  almost  all  the  important  topics  of  bis 

>  The  ton,  as  I  oonjectnra,  of  Sir  Richard  Penyn,  Bason  of  the  Bxcheqn«r 
from  1776  to  1799,  a  Welshman  from  Flinty  who  had  received  hia  education  at 
Rnthin  grammai  school. 
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rise,  reign  and  fall,  I  concluded  it  would  not  be  uninteresting  to  yon 
to  hear  some  of  the  anecdotes  he  told  and  the  opinion  he  delivered, 
and  this  I  thought  a  sufficient  excuse  for  troubling  you  with  a 
Letter.  First  let  me  tell  you  that  I  was  not  less  gratified  than 
surprized  to  find  G-erard  in  the  same  Hotel  I  am  in,  in  this  beautiful 
capital.  He  is  just  arrived  from  Venice  with  Mr.  Lechmere  and 
Mr.  Stanhope,  Spencer  Stanhope's  Son,  and  has  been  making  a  most 
interesting  Tour  in  Switzerland  and  the  North  Eastern  part  of 
Italy;  myself  and  party  have  taken  the  Western  route  and  after 
•coming  from  Paris  to  Fontainebleau,  Troyes,  Dijon,  Lyons,  Turin, 
we  went  to  Genoa  and  Leghorn,  and  firom  thence  to  Piombino  and 
eroBsed  the  water  to  Porto  Ferrajo. 

From  thence  here.  Both  Gerard  and  myself  shall  not  remain 
long  here  at  present  but  hasten  to  Bome  for  Xmas  Day  to  see  the 
Solemnization  of  that  great  festival  with  all  the  pomp  of  the 
Boman  ritual.  I  shall  then  go  to  Naples  and  settle  there  for  at 
least  two  months,  as  many  at  Bome  on  my  return,  a  month  here 
and  another  at  Milan,  the  rest  of  the  summer  and  autumn  will 
most  probably  be  occupied  in  seeing  all  the  East  and  North*east 
parts  of  this  beautiful  country,  and  Switzerland  will  also  have  its 
share.  After  that  my  plans  are  unsettled.  But  enough  of  the 
first  person  singular,  you  must  be  anxious  to  hear  of  the  more 
interesting  third.  I  will  first  tell  you  that  Porto-Ferrajo  is  a 
small  Town  most  beautifully  situated  on  a  neck  of  land  that  jutts 
into  the  Sea,  and  is  rendered  both  by  art  and  Nature  almost  im- 
pregnably  strong.  In  a  small  house  situated  on  a  high  rock,  that 
overlooks  the  sea  on  one  side  and  the  Town  on  the  other,  resides 
the  once  Tyrant  of  Europe.  He  who  so  few  months  ago  gave  away 
palaces  and  created  Kings,  has  not  now  a  room  so  large  as  your 
drawing  room,  ill  furnished,  and  in  all  its  departments  bespeak- 
ing poverty — and  here  I  cannot  help  telling  you  that  he.  Napoleon, 
has  not  as  yet  received  a  farthing  of  the  subsidy  that  was  granted 
to  T^im  by  the  government  of  France ;  however  impolitically  great 
this  may  have  been,  it  certainly  is  a  disgraceful  instance  of  the 
bad  faith  of  the  Nation.  Napoleon  has  in  consequence  been 
obliged  to  reduce  his  establishment,  to  curtail  the  salaries  of  those 
about  him,  and  to  retrench  in  every  possible  way  the  expenditure, 
which  almost  as  a  gentleman  he  was  entitled  to.  Mr.  Silvertop, 
Davenport  and  myself,  had  three  separate  audiences,  the  most  in- 
teresting parts  of  which  you  shall  now  read.  He  is  in  stature 
very  low,  5  feet  6  I  should  think  at  the  outside,  but  immensely 
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broad  across  the  chest,  altogether  very  corpulent,  bat  with  all  this 
has  the  appearance  of  the  soundest,  and  stoutest  health.  His 
phisiognomy  [sic]  except  when  animated  by  some  very  interesting 
subject,  is  not  in  any  way  remarkable,  not  so  sallow  as  generally 
represented,  and  a  light  grey  eye  approaching  to  blue.  I  found 
him  standing  by  the  fire,  dressed  in  a  very  shabby  old  uniform, 
with  the  grand  cordon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  several  other 
small  orders,  the  iron  crown  &c.  &c.  His  accueil  was  rather 
blunt.  '  D'otl  venez-vous  ? '  he  asked  with  a  sharp  piercing  voice. 
'  Je  viens  de  la  France,  Sire,'  I  reply'd.  His  tone  and  manner 
then  changed  into  the  greatest  possible  affability  and  good  nature 
and  he  asked,  '  Que  dit-on  de  moi  dans  la  France,  ay  ay,  paries 
franchement,  je  vous  prie.'  I  upon  this  told  him  freely  that  tho' 
the  great  mass  of  the  population  seemed  to  be  decidedly  in  &vour 
of  the  Bourbons,  yet  that  many  certainly  were  attached  to  his 
cause  particularly  the  army.     He  then  began  his  own  history. 

He  said  he  was  an  officer  in  Artillery  at  Toulon,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution,  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  English.  The 
commanding  officer  died,  and  that  he  was  called  to  fill  his  place. 
He  immediately  perceived  what  was  the  key  to  the  place  and 
there  he  posted  his  best  troops.  His  efforts  were  successful,  and 
he  preserved  the  Citadel.  The  Convention  then  ordered  him  to 
Paris,  and  made  him  a  general.  *  They  then  sent  me  into  Egypt,* 
he  said,  and  here  he  dilated  upon  his  campaigns  there.  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  ask  him  the  truth  of  the  massacre  at  Jaffisi 
about  which  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  and  our  Reviewers  have  had  so 
many  disputes.  He  said  it  was  perfectly  true,  and  *  et  je  vous  le 
raconterai.  I  took  El  Arisch — It  contained  two  thousand  Turks. 
They  became  my  prisoners.  I  released  them  upon  their  parole  that 
they  should  not  serve  again  for  a  stated  period,  and  should  march  off 
in  a  certain  direction.  They  had  hardly  got  out  of  the  sound  of  my 
canon  before  they  broke  their  promise  and  threw  themselves  into 
Jaffit.  I  stormed  the  place  and  was  successful.  I  found  there  all 
my  Tu/rka — my  own  force  consisted  of  but  ten  thousand  men,  I 
could  neither  guard,  nor  maintain  so  large  a  body  of  prisoners,  of 
their  treachery  I  had  had  a  proof;  my  own  safety  demanded  their 
annihilation.  I  ordered  them  all  to  be  shot,  et  je  ne  me  repens 
pas,'  were  his  words — '  car  dans  la  guerre  tout  ce  qui  est  utile, 
est  legitime.'  I  then  ventured,  as  he  was  so  good-natured  and  so 
explicit,  to  ask  him  if  the  report  was  true  about  poisoning  hia 
sick  in  Egypt.     '  It  is  partly  true  and  partly  not,'  he  said — '  on 
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the  eve  of  a  forced  march,  I  was  obliged  to  make,  these  Soldiers 
were  reported  to  be  dying  of  the  plagne.  I  sent  immediately  for 
Deejotmettes,^  the  head  of  the  medical  staff,  and  asked  him  if 
there  was  the  smallest  chance  of  their  surviving.  I  was  told,  none. 
Can  they  be  moved  with  the  Army  ?  They  will  infect  the  rest  of 
your  troops,  Sir.  Alors  je  lui  priai  de  les  traiter  comme  je  vou* 
drais  qu'il  me  traitasse  en  pareil  cas— enfin  qu'il  lenr  donnerait 
nne  dose  d'opium.  Desjonnettes'  answer  was — Non — mon  metier 
est  de  gu^rir,  et  non  pas  de  tuer  les  hommes.'  He  (Buonaparte) 
then  was  silent  for  a  minute,  and  then  exclaimed,  '  et  je  crois 
qu'il  avait  raison,  il  fiEiut  que  chacun  remplit  sa  destin^.'  He 
left  his  men  and  did  not  poison  them.  This  again  illustrates,  if 
you  may  believe  his  own  words,  another  closely  disputed  point  of 
his  history. 

'  From  Egjrpt,'  he  said,  '  I  again  returned  to  Paris,  where 
I  lived  for  some  time  in  private.  One  day  I  saw  in  the  paper 
a  decree  of  the  Convention,  naming  Buonaparte  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Army.  I  bought  the  paper  and  gave  three  pence  for 
it,  not  having  the  least  idea  it  referred  to  myself — I  immediately 
took  my  walk  out  in  the  Town,  entered  a  Coffee  house,  and  began 
to  enquire  who  this  Buonaparte  was,  saying  that  I  was  not  aware 
of  having  a  namesake  so  lucky.  No  one  knew — I  walked  down  to 
where  the  Convention  sat — the  doors  of  the  house  were  crowded. 
I  had  not  been  there  long  before  I  was  recognized.  The  shout 
was  immediately,  "  Vive  Buonaparte !  Vive  notre  petit  Greneral !  '* 
I  was  lifted  on  to  a  platform  and  saluted  by  the  populace.  The 
members  of  the  Convention  were  now  acquainted  of  my  arrival^ 
and  I  was  sent  for  into  the  house,  and  was  immediately  invested 
with  the  Command  in  chief  of  the  Army  destined  for  Italy.' '  He 
then  gave  a  short  sketch  of  his  Italian  Campaigns,  and  of  his 
after  being  made  first  Consul.  '  Apr^  cet  ^poque  (he  said)  je 
trouvais  un  trone  vide,  personne  fut  pour  le  remplir — je  le  saisis^ 
sois — Avais-je  tort  ?  mais  je  suis  content.  Je  repose  dans  Tid^ 
que  j'ai  plutot  augments  que  diminu^  le  bonheur  de  la  France.' 

He  then  began  about  the  Bourbons.     '  Louis  XVIII.  c'est  bien 

>  The  proper  spelling  of  the  name  is  Desgenettes.  For  a  discussion  of  this 
incident  and  a  careful  review  of  the  evidence,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Rose's 
Na^Unn,  vol.  i.  p.  211. 

'  A  reference  to  Sir  Neil  Campbell's  Diary  for  the  4th  of  December,  1814,  will 
show  that  Mr.  Standish  has  got  a  confused  recollection  of  the  story  which  Napoleon 
used  to  tell  about  his  nomination  as  second  in  command  to  Barras  on  the 
13th  Yend^miaire  (October  6, 1796),  the  day  of  the  famous  whiff  of  grape  shot. 
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bon  homme  que  ^,  disait-il,  il  a  mdme  da  talent;  travaiUe-t-Q 
beaucoup  ? '  I  told  him  I  believed  he  dedicated  6  hours  a  day  to 
business.  '  On  pent  ieixe  beauconp  en  six  heores/  was  his  reply. 
'  Mon^enr  est  un  gentilhomme  avec  des  mamdres  fort  gracieiises, 
mais  il  ne  sait  pas  travailler.  Les  Dues  d'Angonldme  et  de  Berri 
ne  sont  pas  grande  chose  des  riens ' — ^too  true — He  then  enquired 
about  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  I  told  him  he  was  a  man  of  the  first 
rate  talent,  a  firm  decided  character,  a  deep  mathematician,  and 
digne  de  gouvemer  la  France.  This  he  seemed  amazingly  sur- 
prised to  hear,  and  betrayed  some  emotion — ^he  said,  '  avec  ce 
quality  sfirement  il  en  est  capable.'  It  appeared  to  me  most  ex- 
traordinary that  he  should  be  so  ignorant  of  this  Duke's  character, 
and  to  me  it  appeared  clear  that  he  had  built  hopes  upon  his 
imbecility  and  unfitness  to  govern.  He  then  talked  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander.  '  Ce  n'est  qu'un  l^ger  que  9a,  mais  vous 
n'avez  pas  une  id^  opmme  il  est  fin  et  faux.  Le  roi  de  Prusse, 
c'est  un  bon  homme ;  il  se  croit  sage,  mais  ce  n'est  qu'un  imbd- 
cille,  un  caporal — ^mais  pourtant  un  bon  homme.'  Talleyrand 
he  described  as  a  very  fiend, '  ce  vieillard,  cet  ^vdque  qui  a  SpousS 
une ,  it  was  he  that  proposed  to  me  to  convey  the  Bour- 
bons from  England  by  means  of  smuggles  and  to  murder  them 
all.  It  was  he  that  was  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  Duo 
d'Enghien — he  wore  me  out  with  his  solUcitations  to  have  him  de- 
stroyed. I  at  last  consented.  The  young  Duke  begged  to  see  me. 
I  sent  for  Talleyrand  to  arrange  the  audience— car  c'^taitun  brave 
jeune  homme,  et  son  sort  m'a  vraiement  touchd.  To  my  great 
surprise  Talleyrand  told  me  it  was  too  late — the  deed  was  done. 
I  hated  him  ever  since,  for  I  do  believe  I  should  have  spared  the 
Duke's  life.'  It  is  very  well  for  him  to  say  so  now,  but  '  credat 
JudsBUs  non  ego.' 

Apropos  of  Jews,  Ebrington  asked  him  why  he  had  been  so 
anxious  about  the  wellbeing  of  the  Jews  in  Paris.  '  I  had 
two  reasons,'  he  said,  'first  I  had  then  an  eye  to  the  con- 
quest of  Russia,  and  my  aim  was  to  ingratiate  myself  with  the 
numerous  and  opulent  tribe  of  Hebrews  that  inhabit  Poland,  to 
induce  them  to  provide  my  armies  with  necessaries  in  the  cam- 
paigns ;  secondly  I  was  ashamed  of  the  intolerant  system  that  had 
prevailed  so  long  in  Paris,  which  had  made  all  the  Jews  slaves. 
Universal  tolerance  is  the  very  soul  of  happiness  to  a  populous 
and  enlightened  nation.  I  built  churches  for  all  sects,  two  for 
you  Protestants,'  addressing  himself  to  Lord  Ebrington.     He 
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asked  me  several  questions  on  the  subject  of  the  many  and  hard 
restrictions  we  labour  under  as  Catholics  and  he  seemed  to  consider 
the  {xdicy  as  litUe,  and  as  he  said, '  c'est  indigne  d'une  grande 
nation  oomine  la  votre.'  ^  He  said  he  neither  murdered  Wright 
nor  Pichegru,  they  both  died  in  Prison.  Wright's  name  he  did 
not  at  first  remember.  'Ah  oui/  he  at  last  said,  'c'^tait  un 
snivant  de  Smith — ^non,  non,pourquoi  le  tuerje  I'avais  en  prison, 
il  ne  pouvait  pas  me  faire  aucun  tcnrt — pa  aurait  ^t^  un  crime 
inutile,  o'^tait  un  des  plusieurs  mensonges  k  vos  gazsettiers. 
Pichegru  non  plus,  c'^tait  un  homme  sans  talent,  sans  t6te — ^il  est 
mort  en  prison  oomme  Wright.  Moreau  k  la  boime  heure — ^il 
m'aurait  pu  faire  repentir  ma  cl^mence,  mais  non,  je  ne  voudrais 
pas  lui  oter  la  vie.'  He  then  said,  '  I  have  been  fax  too  merciful 
— ^had  I  spilt  more  blood,  I  might  have  been  now,  where  I  was, 
on  the  throne  of  France.'  He  spoke  of  the  English  ministers — of 
both  Pitt  and  Fox  he  had  the  highest  opinion.  Lord  Orenville's 
talents  he  prized  particularly.  He  then  said,  '  Gonnaissez-vous 
Addington  ?  '*  '  Oui,  Sire,  c'est  un  pauvre  que  pa.'  But  I  am  sure 
you  must  now  be  tired  of  Buonaparte  and  I  could  go  on  for  8  days 
more,  but  will  not  bore  you  any  longer. 

Chables  Standish. 

The  mention  of  liOrd  Ebrington  enables  us  to  fix  the  precise 
day  of  the  interview.  That  young  nobleman,  who  was  then  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  had  somewhat  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  previous  session,  was  at  Elba  during  the 
first  week  in  December  and  was  twice  admitted  to  an  audience 
with  Napoleon,  on  the  6th  and  on  the  8th ;  on  the  latter  date  he 
was  honoured  with  an  invitation  to  a  dinner  where  G-eneral 
Brouot  was  the  only  other  guest,  a  fiwt  which  settles  the  con- 
versation recorded  by  Mr.  Standish  as  having  taken  place  on 
the  6th.  Even  had  his  letter  contained  no  reference  to  Lord 
Ebrington,  the  most  cursory  comparison  of  the  two  narratives 
would  establish  the  feet  of  their  substantial  identity.  Lord 
Ebrington's  pamphlet  contains  everything  recorded  by  Mr. 
Standish — rrmms  the  chronological  blunders — and  a  good  deal 
more  beside.  Next  to  Sir  Neil  Campbell's  Diary  it  is  the  main 
English  authority  on  Napoleon  at  Elba. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  was  a  great  sameness  in  the 
table  talk  with  which  the  deposed  Emperor  regaled  his  English 

>*  (Test  an  bigot  que  ca  MU(»xl  Sidmcmth '  appears  in  Lord  Ebrington's  n^^ 
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yisitors.  About  a  fortnight  after  Lord  Ebrington's  departure — ^to  be 
fltrictly  accurate,  on  Christmas  Day — ^that  adventurous  travdler 
Lord  John  Russell,  who  had  followed  as  an  amateur  in  the  wake 
•of  Wellington's  armies  in  the  Peninsula,  arrived  at  Porto  Ferrajo 
and  was  admitted  to  an  audience  at  which  he  received  the  highest 
mark  of  imperial  &vour — Napoleon  puUed  his  ear. 

His  manner  (wrote  Lord  John)  is  very  good-natored  and  seems  studied  to  put 
-one  at  one's  ease  by  its  familiarity ;  his  smile  and  his  laaigt  are  very  agreeable 
he  asks  a  number  of  qnestions  ^dUiont  object  and  often  repeats  them,  a  habit 
which  he  no  donbt  acquired  during  fifteen  years  of  supreme  command.  To  this 
I  should  also  attribute  the  ignorance  he  seems  to  show  at  times  of  the  most 
<!ommon  facts.  When  anything  that  he  likes  is  said  he  puts  his  head  forward 
and  listens  with  great  pleasure. 

Lord  John  was  not  so  jbvourably  impressed  with  Napoleon's 
exterior  as  was  Mr.  Standish. 

He  appears  very  short,  which  is  partly  owing  to  his  being  very  fat ;  his  hands 
and  legs  being  quite  swoUen  and  unwieldy.  That  makes  him  appear  awkward 
imd  not  unlike  the  whole-lez^^th  figure  of  Qibbon  the  historian.  Besides  this, 
instead  of  the  bold-marked  countenance  that  I  expected,  he  has  fat  cheeks  and 
rather  a  tum-up  nose,  which,  to  bring  in  another  historian,  makes  the  shape  of 
his  taoe  resemble  the  portraits  of  Huma  He  has  a  dusky  grey  eye  which  would 
be  called  vicious  in  a  horse,  and  the  shape  of  his  mouth  expresses  contempt  and 
decision. 

But  the  magnetism  of  the  Emperor's  personality  had  done  its  work 
on  the  Whig  statesman,  and  we  find  him  at  Westminster  in  June 
of  the  following  year,  five  dajrs  before  Waterloo,  moving  a  resolu- 
tion strongly  condemnatory  of  the  war  with  France. 

The  account  of  Napoleon's  conversation  which  Lord  John 
Afterwards  printed  differs  very  little  from  that  recorded  by  Lord 
Ebrington  and  Mr.  Standish,  and  the  three  narratives  taken 
together  should  be  compared  with  the  long  interview  with  Sir 
Neil  Campbell  which  appears  in  the  latter's  Diary  under  the  date 
of  December  4.  It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  Napoleon's  out- 
pourings were  no  simple  unpremeditated  lay.  The  curiosity  to 
which  Lord  John  Bussell  alludes  was  apparent  on  the  surface, 
but  the  desire  to  create  a  fiEivourable  impression  and  to  put  the 
best  colour  on  some  of  the  most  dubious  actions  in  an  un- 
scrupulous career  is  the  dominant  motive.  Yet  it  is  not  difficult 
to  discern  that,  though  the  general  outline  of  Napoleon's  con- 
versation was  prepared  beforehand,  he  permitted  himself  to  be 
carried  away  into  expressions  and  into  a  line  of  thought  which 
revealed  more  of  his  inner  self  than  strict  prudence  would  have 
dictated. 
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Sir  Neil  Campbell's  journal  was  pnblished  in  1869,  and  is 
easily  accessible :  it  was  utilised  in  manuscript  both  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Sir  Archibald  Alison.  Lord  Ebrington's  pamphlet  is 
oomparatiYely  rare,  and  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  supplement  Mr. 
Standish's  letter  by  extracts  &om  it. 

After  some  questions  about  myself  and  my  feunily  he  asked  eagerly  about 
France,  saying:  *Tell  me  frankly,  are  they  contented?'  I  said  *Gomme  9a.' 
He  replied :  *  They  cannot  be ;  they  have  been  too  much  humbled  by  the  peace— 
they  have  had  a  king  imposed  upon  them,  and  imposed  by  England.  Lord 
Wellington's  appointment  must  be  very  galling  to  the  army,  and  so  must  the 
great  attentions  shewn  him  by  the  King,  as  if  opposing  his  own  feelings  to  those 
of  the  country.' 

The  Bourbons,  Napoleon  said,  were  not  calculated  to  be 
popular  with  a  people  like  the  French.  Madame  d'Angouldme, 
he  had  heard,  was  plain  and  awkward.  '  For  the  angel  of  peace  a 
witty  or  a  pretty  woman  was  required  at  least.'  He  had  always 
felt  that  France  wanted  an  aristocracy,  '  but  for  that  it  required 
time.  I  have  made  Princes  and  Dukes,  and  given  them  large 
estates,  but  I  could  not  make  real  noblemen  of  them.'  He  had 
intended  to  inter-marry  them  with  the  old  nobility,  and  in  some 
instances  had  done  so,  '  and  if  the  twenty  years  I  demanded  for 
the  grandeur  of  France  had  been  granted  me,  I  would  have  done  a 
good  deal :  but  fiEite  has  determined  otherwise.'  The  King,  he 
thought,  ought  to  follow  the  same  plan,  instead  of  showering  his 
Cftvours  on  men  who  for  the  last  twenty  years  had  been  '  buried  in 
the  garrets  of  London.' 

Napoleon's  verdict  on  his  fellow-monarchs  is  given  with  greater 
fulness  by  Lord  Ebrington  than  by  Mr.  Standish. 

I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  Bmperor  Alexander.  *  Oh  he  is  a  true 
Greek  I  one  cannot  rely  on  him.  He  is  however  intelligent,  and  has  certain 
liberal  ideas  with  which  he  was  imbued  by  one  of  our  French  philosophers — 
Lahazpe,  who  Ivought  him  up.  But  he  Is  so  fickle  that  one  can  never  know 
whether  the  sentiments  he  utters  proceed  from  his  real  conviction  or  from  a 
species  of  vanity,  to  put  himself  in  contrast  with  his  real  position.'  During  the 
fortnight  that  they  were  at  Tilsit  the  two  Emperors  dined  together  nearly  every 
day,  *  but  we  rose  early  from  table  to  get  rid  of  the  King  of  Prussia  who  bored 
us.  About  nine  o'clock  the  Bmperor  Alexander  returned  in  plain  clothes  {(mfrae) 
to  drink  tea  with  me,  and  remained  conversing  very  agreeably  on  different  sub- 
jects, for  the  most  part  philosophical  or  political,  tdU  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning.''    The  Bmperor  Francis,  he  said,  had  more  honesty  but  less  capacity. 

*  According  to  Oreevey,  Napoleon  was  in  the  habit  of  summing  up  the  merits 
of  the  two  sovereigns  in  very  different  language  to  General  EoUer,  the  Austrian 
conmdssioner  at  Blba.  *  Now  I'U  tell  you  the  difference  between  the  Bmperor 
of  BTissia  and  the  King  of  Prussia.    The  Emperor  thinks  himself  a  very  clever 
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The  Aiohdiike  Obarles  was  '  on  esprit  tr^m^diocre '  who  had,  however,  on  8om» 
occasions  shown  himself  not  to  be  without  military  talent.  Ferdinand,  the  King- 
of  Spain,*  was  not  withoat  nataral  parts,  but  ignorant  and  bigoted  from  the 
faults  of  his  edncation,  which  had  been  left  entirely  to  priests.  *  Moreover,  the 
most  dissimulating  character  I  ever  knew.' 

Napoleon  spoke  lightly  of  the  talents  of  his  marshals,  '  but 
having  once  elevated  them  it  had  been  his  system  to  maintain 
them.'  M nrat  he  called  '  on  magnifique  Lazzarone.'  Augereau 
was  a  'manvais  snjet/  but  Mass^na  had  behaved  well  in  the 
latter  days,  as  did  also  Sonlt  and  Davonst. 

I  asked  if  he  was  not  surprised  at  Berthier  having  been  among  the  first  to 
welcome  the  King's  arriyal.  He  answered,  with  a  smile,  *  I  have  been  (old  he 
has  committed  some  follies  of  the  kind,  bat  his  head  is  not  a  strong  one.  I  had 
promoted  him  more  than  he  deserved  because  I  f  ocmd  his  pen  nsef  oL  Besides,. 
I  assure  you,  he  is  a  good  fellow,  and  if  he  saw  me  he  would  be  the  first  to  ezprass 
regret  for  what  he  has  done  with  tears  in  his  eyes.'  * 

Napoleon  asked  what  would  happen  to  him  if  he  went  to 
England.  '  Que  ferait-on  avec  moi  si  je  venois  en  Angleterre  ? 
seiais-je  lapid^?'  Lord  Ebrington  reassured  him,  and  said  that 
the  violent  feeling  excited  against  him  was  rapidly  subsiding  now 
that  the  two  countries  were  no  longer  at  war.  Napoleon  smiled 
and  replied :  '  Je  crois  pourtant  qu'il  y  auroit  toujours  quelque 
risque  de  la  part  de  votre  mob  de  Londres.' 

Lord  Ebrington  relates  the  Jaffa  and  El  Arisch  incidents  in 
almost  the  same  words  as  Mr.  Standish,  but  he  makes  one 
interesting  addition.  After  quoting  Napoleon's  reflection  that  'it 
is  always  better  to  suffer  a  man  to  finish  his  destiny,  be  it  what 
it  may,'  he  reports  the  Emperor  as  saying  : 

I  judged  so  afterwards  in  the  case  of  Doroo,  who,  when  his  bowels  were 
falling  oat  before  my  eyes,  repeatedly  cried  out  to  me  to  have  him  put  out  of  his 
misery.  I  said  to  him :  *  I  pity  you,  my  friend,  but  there  is  no  help  for  it-«joa 
must  suffer  on  to  the  end.'  * 

f eUow,  and  he  Is  a  damned  fool ;  whereas  the  King  of  Prussia  ihinka  meanly  of 
his  own  talents,  and  he  is  a  very  sensible  maoL'^Crewey  Papon,  vol.  i.  p.  196. 

*  The  father  of  Queen  Isabella  who  died  only  the  other  day. 

*  It  is  generaUy  believed  that  the  defection  of  Berthier  was  felt  more  keenly 
by  Napoleon  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  marshals.  But  Berthier  had  new 
recovered  from  the  physical  shook  of  the  retreat  from  Moscow.  On  learning  of 
his  old  master's  return  from  Klba  he  retired  to  Germany,  and  while  a  Runlan 
regiment  was  passing  through  the  town  threw  himself  out  of  the  window  of  a 
house  in  Bamberg.  Rumour  spoke  of  assassination,  but  it  is  certain  that  his 
mind  was  unhinged. 

'  Duroc,  Due  de  Friuli,  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  cannon-shot  on  the 
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The  curiosity  manifested  both  by  Mr.  Standish  and  Lord 
Ebrington  as  to  the  bie  of  Captain  Wright  may  appear  strange 
to  the  present  generation.  But  when  Napoleon,  in  July  of  the 
following  year,  was  detained  off  Plymouth  Soimd,  and  when  shoals 
of  heavy-laden  boats  put  off  to  see  the  uncrowned  Emperor,  a  ciy 
which  reached  the  ears  of  the  officers  on  the  BdUraphon  was 
•  What  did  you  do  with  Captain  Wright  ? ' 

Wright  was  a  daring  seaman  closely  associated  with  Sir 
Sidney  Smith :  he  had  shared  his  imprisonment  in  the  Temple  and 
had  joined  in  his  escape  in  May  1798.  On  the  renewal  of  the 
war  he  had  been  employed,  as  conunander  of  a  brig,  in  convoying 
to  the  French  coast  the  leaders  in  the  great  Boyalist  conspiracy 
of  G-eorges  Cadoudal  and  Pichegm.  Ill-fortune  threw  him  once 
more  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  was  flung  again  into  the 
Temple  prison,  and  after  a  rigorous  imprisonment  of  eighteen 
months  it  was  announced  that  he  had  committed  suicide  on  the 
night  of  October  26^  1805.  The  statement  was  universally  dis- 
credited :  Wright  was  believed  to  have  been  murdered  by  Napoleon's 
orders,  and  many  circumstantial  details  to  that  effect  were  circu- 
lated. The  mystery  remains  unsolved :  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
Napoleon  had  to  gain ;  he  always  repudiated  the  idea,  and  I  think 
that  he,  personally,  is  entitled  to  an  acquittal.  Remembering 
what  the  methods  of  the  French  police  were,  the  fate  of 
Pichegm,  and  the  barbarities  which  were  exercised  on  the  Breton 
peasants  in  the  Paris  dungeons,  it  is  wisest,  as  far  as  Fouch^  and 
his  myrmidons  are  concerned,  to  leave  the  matter  at '  non-proven.' 
It  may  be  remembered  that  an  actor  in  the  great  Dreyfus  drama, 
the  notorious  Colonel  Henry,  was  found  dead  in  circumstances 
strongly  reminiscent  of  the  &te  both  of  Pichegm  and  of  Wright. 

One  would  dearly  like  to  know  what  was  passing  in  Napoleon's 
mind  when  he  discussed  European  politics  with  Lord  John  Bussell 
and  gave  vent  to  Liberal  sentiments  before  Lord  Ebrington  and 
Mr.  Standish.  It  was  on  February  26,  1815,  that  he  embarked 
with  Bertrand,  Cambronne,  Drouot,  six  hundred  of  the  Old  Guard, 
and  a  hundred  Polish  lancers,  on  that  desperate  adventure  which 
was  to  lead  him  to  Waterloo  and  St.  Helena.  How  far,  if  at  all, 
were  his  plans  matured  in  the  previous  December  ?  For  some  time 

second  day  of  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  May  20, 1813.  He  had  been  with  Napoleon 
shioe  the  siege  of  Toulon,  and  was  the  man,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Lannes,  for  whom  the  Emperor  felt  more  sympathy  and  affection  than  he  ever 
bestowed  on  any  human  being. 

VOL.  XVn.— NO.  99,  N.S.  26 
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past  Sir  Neil  Campbell  had  noticed  a  growing  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Emperor  to  see  less  and  less  of  him,  though  Napoleon's 
manner  lost  nothing  ol  its  former  cordiality  on  the  occasions 
when  they  did  meet.  There  had  been  mysterious  comings  and 
goings,  and  rumours  of  projected  enlistments.  Pauline,  the 
Emperor's  youngest  sister,  the  most  intriguing  woman  of  her  day, 
had  taken  up  her  residence  on  the  island,  and  Bonapartist  agents 
were  known  to  be  busy  in  France  and  Italy. 

Mr.  Standish  notices  the  evident  signs  of  the  straits  to  which 
Napoleon  had  been  reduced  by  the  neglect  of  the  French 
Grovemment  to  pay  him  the  income  stipulated  at  Fontainebleau. 
His  pecuniary  position  was  desperate:  his  wife  and  child  had 
been  taken  from  him,  and  the  former  was  already  being  subjected 
by  Mettemich  to  the  corrupting  influence  of  Count  Neipperg. 
He  was  under  keen  and  by  no  means  ill-founded  apprehensions 
that  the  Barbary  pirates,  whose  power  was  as  yet  undisciplined 
by  the  guns  of  Lord  Exmouth,  meditated  a  descent  on  Elba. 
Bumours  had  reached  him  from  Vienna  that  some  at  least 
of  the  autocrats  of  Europe  considered  that  an  island  in  the 
Atlantic  would  be  a  safer  prison  than  an  island  in  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  and  it  had  even  been  whispered  that,  in  the  famous 
words  of  Lord  Essex,  '  Stone-dead  hath  no  fellow.' 

It  is  possible,  thinks  Houssaye,  that,  if  the  Treaty  of  Fontaine^ 
bleau  had  been  faithfully  carried  out,  and  if  the  proceedings  at 
Vienna  had  not  raised  dark  suspicions  in  his  mind,  the  Emperor 
might  have  remained  content  in  his  retreat.  But,  adds  the 
French  historian,  it  is  most  improbable.  The  violated  treaty  and 
the  rumours  of  assassination  and  deportation  served  as  pretexts 
for  his  escape,  but  they  were  only  secondary  causes;  '  La  cause 
d^terminante  fut  I'^tat  de  la  France  sous  la  restauration.  La 
cause  premiere,  ce  fut  que  le  petit  souverain  de  I'tle  d'Elbe 
s'appelait  Napoleon  et  qu'il  avait  quarante-cinq  ans.' 

J.  B.  Atlay. 
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XV.     BUBY  ST.  EDMUNDS. 

To  Bing  thy  beauties  and  thy  eQiiiona 

Demaads  great  ViigirB  hundred  mouths  and  tongues. 

Dr.  WinUt. 

I  HAVX  discovered  at  last  wliat  eveiy  man  past  fift7  is  for  ever  in 
search  of,  whether  consdously  or  not — a  place  in  which  to  set  up 
one's  rest  for  the  years  when  the  grasshopper  becomes  a  burden. 
T  had  heard  from  many  friends  of  the  amenities  of  St.  Edmnnds- 
bnry,  but  in  these  matters  one  distrusts  one's  friends.    There  is 
no  place  so  uninteresting  that  there  cannot  be  found  people  who 
are  content,  and  more  than  content,  to  live  in  it.    The  associations 
of  childhood  or  courtship  avail  to  transfigure  with  the  glories  of 
Paradise  the  very  flattest  landscape  and  the  dreariest  country 
town.     I  confess,  and  I  do  so  with  contrition,  that  when  people 
spoke  ix>  me  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  my  memory  reverted  to  a  day 
I  had  once,  by  ill-fortune,  been  compelled  to  waste  in  another 
Suffolk  town— the  unromantic  borough  of  Sudbury,  a  sleepy  place 
if  there  ever  was  one,  *  the  very  houses  seemed  asleep,'  and  the 
tired  inhabitants  looked  like  the  citizens  of  Qonzalo's  common- 
wealth— *  no  occupation,  all  men  idle,  all.'    But  of  what  injustice 
have  I  not  been  guilty  to  this  exquisite  spot  I    The  arrogance  of 
wishing  to  be  more  fastidious  than  my  neighbours  has  been  justly 
punished  by  too  long  ignorance  of  its  charm.    If  I  had  but  opened 
a  guide-book  I  might  have  learned  how  Defoe  spoke  of  it  as  '  fomed 
for  its  pleasant  situation  and  wholesome  air,  the  Montpelier  of 
Suffolk,  perhaps  of  England ! '    Even  then  (who  knows  I)  I  might 
have  remembered  that  Defoe  retired  hither  after  a  year  spent  in 
Newgate,  and  after  Newgate  even  Sudbury  might  have  seemed 
*  the  Montpelier  of  Suffolk,  perhaps  of  England.'    But  how  abso- 
lutely right  and  how  discriminating  Defoe  was  in  his  praise! 
Pleasant,  indeed,  is  the  situation — a  long,  sloping  lull,  stretching 
down  to  the  valley  of  the  Lark  at  the  point  where  the  Linnet  joins 
it.    And  how  wholesome  the  air  1    As  I  sit  at  my  window  upon 
Angel  HiU— 

the  air 

Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 

Unto  my  gentle  senses. 

26—2 
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And  I  begin,  though  no  sceptic,  to  have  my  suspicions  that  the 
world-renowned  miracle  of  St.  Edmund's  incoiruptible  body  may  have 
owed  less  to  the  saint's  virtue  than  to  thatof  the  delicate  atmosphere. 
And  then  for  the  streets  and  houses.  Were  ever  streets  so  clean 
since  the  great  flood ;  were  ever  houses  so  varied  and  so  beautiful  ? 
All  styles  meet  here,  from  the  substantial  stone  house  of  the  Norman 
Jew,  and  the  timber  structures  of  the  medisBval  shopkeepers  with 
their  overhanging  storejrs,  through  Tudor  brickwork  with  its  new 
pride  in  chimney-stacks,  to  the  classical  fascias  of  the  brothers 
Adam.  Of  the  grandeur  of  the  churches  I  must  speak  more  parti- 
cularly ;  but  even  Dissent,  in  St.  Edmundsbury,  has  lost  half  its 
evil  by  refusing  to  be  pseudo-Gothic.  The  meeting-house  to  which 
Defoe  was  wont  to  turn  his  enfranchised  steps  is  a  dignified  and 
simple  structure  of  red  (not  brown)  brick,  built  at  a  time  when 
architects  understood  the  beauty  of  proportion. 

The  one  drawback  to  complete  peace  of  mind  in  Bury  comes 
from  a  contemplation  of  the  ruins  of  the  monastery.  The  day  has 
gone  by  when  the  virtuoso  could  admire  ruins  for  ruin's  sake,  and 
even  construct  artificial  heaps  of  his  own  at  the  end  of  picturesque 
vistas  in  his  pleasure  grounds.  We  are  all  socialists  now ;  and  a 
ruin  is  coming  to  be  estimated  at  its  real  value  in  capital  loss  to 
the  body  politic.  A  twentieth-century  poet,  if  such  arises,  will 
find  himself  inspired  by  the  *  bare,  ruin'd  choirs  *  of  Tintem  and 
Fountains  to  a  different  strain  of  sentiment  from  that  to  which 
we  are  accustomed;  and  the  twentieth-century  historian  of 
Henry  VIII.  will  hardly  speak  of  that  ^  grim  wolf '  in  the  endearing 
phrases  of  Mr.  Froude.  Even  the  casual  passenger  of  to-day,  who 
knows  how  dead  are  both  architecture  and  public  spirit,  mutters 
a  malediction  over  the  short-sighted  cupidity  which  unroofed  or 
pulled  down  so  many  magnificent  buildiiogs  for  the  mere  market 
price  of  their  lead  and  stone.  If  the  true  tale  of  the  spoliation  of 
the  monasteries  ever  gets  into  the  popular  histories,  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  Mr.  Lloyd-Greorge,  when  in  due  course  he  becomes 
Prime  Minister,  saw  his  way  to  a  bill  for  escheating  a  few  of  the 
larger  English  mansions  for  use  as  university  colleges,  as  a  tardy 
act  of  reprisal  for  the  impropriation  of  these  ancient  homes  of 
learmng  by  our  old  nobility.  The  particular  jackal  who  inherited 
the  carcase  of  St.  Edmund's  Abbey,  when  the  royal  wolf  had 
drained  its  blood,  picked  the  bones  remarkably  clean.  He  left 
nothing  but  two  gateways,  one  of  the  twelfth  and  one  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  both  so  beautiful  that  it  is  a  wonder  he  had 
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the  heart  to  spare  them.  His  name  was  John  Eyre  ;  and  the  rest 
of  his  acts  may  be  read  in  the  ^  History  and  Fate  of  Sacrilege  * 
of  his  relation,  Sir  Henry  Spelman.    He  died  without  issue. 

If  it  interests  us  to  know  how  the  monastery  impressed  Eng* 
lishmen  of  that  generation  who  had  no  desire  for  ill-gotten  gains, 
we  may  turn  to  the  *  Itinerary  *  of  the  King's  Ubrarian — ^the  cele- 
brated John  Leland — ^who  visited  it  during  his  grand  tour  through 
England  in  search  of  antiquities.    These  are  his  words  : 

The  sun  hath  not  seen  either  a  City  moie  finely  seated  (so  delicately  standeth 
it  upon  the  easy  ascent  or  hanging  of  an  hill,  and  a  little  river  runneth  down  on 
the  east  side  thereof),  or  a  goodlier  Abbey ;  whether  a  man  indifferently  consider 
either  the  endowment  with  revenues,  or  the  largeness,  or  the  inoompaiable  magni- 
ficence thereof.  A  man  that  saw  the  Abbey  wou'd  say  verily  it  were  a  city :  so 
many  gates  there  are  in  it,  and  some  of  brass,  so  many  towers,  and  a  most  stately 
church ;  upon  which  attend  three  *  others  also,  standing  gloriously  in  one  and  the 
same  church-yard ;  all  of  passing  fine  and  curious  workmanship. 

But  within  a  year  or  two  this  goodly  abbey  was  to  have  visitors 
of  another  type  sent  by  Master  Crumwell  to  spy  out  the  land. 
There  are  preserved  two  letters  relating  to  their  visitation  which 
throw  light  upon  the  methods  employed  to  trump  up  a  plausible 
case  against  the  poor  abbot  and  monks  : 

Please  it  your  Mastenhip,  forasmuche  as  I  suppose  ye  shall  have  sute  made 
unto  you  touching  Burie  ere  we  retome,  I  thought  convenient  to  advertise  yon 
of  our  Procedings  there  and  also  of  the  Compleints  of  the  same :  As  for  th'  Abbot, 
we  founde  nothing  suspect  as  touching  his  lyving.  But  it  was  detected  that  he 
laye  moche  foorth  in  his  granges ;  that  he  delited  moche  in  playing  at  Dice  and 
Oazdee ;  and  therin  spente  moche  money,  and  in  buylding  for  his  Plesure.  He 
did  not  preche  openly ;  also  that  he  converted  divers  fermes  into  copieholdes, 
wkerec^  poore  men  doth  complaine :  also  he  semeth  to  be  addict  to  the  maynteyning 
of  suche  superstitious  ceremonies  as  hath  ben  used  hertofore.    As  touching  the 

'  Weever,  who  extracts  this  passage  in  his  Funeral  MonvmentSf  notes  in  the 
margin  that  of  the  three  churches  there  were  but  two  then  remaining,  and  these 
happily  survive  to  this  year  of  grace.  They  are  large  and  good  specimens  of  the 
Pecpendicular  style,  and  contain  some  notable  features.  St.  Mary's  open-timber 
loof  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  the  other,  dedicated  to  St. 
James  of  Compostella,  and  built  by  Abbot  Anselm  (1119-48)  in  redemption  of 
a  pledge  to  go  on  pilgrimage  to  Santiago,  has  some  Flemish  glass,  the  purples  in 
which — on  the  robes  of  some  wicked  elders — ^make  us  for  once  understand  the  taste 
of  Dives.  The  churchyard  passed  with  the  monastic  buildings  to  John  Eyre,  and 
in  the  eighteenth  century  was  even  sold  by  auction.  It  contains  some  interesting 
remains  of  a  chapel  called  *  The  Chamel,'  built  by  Abbot  John  de  Northwold  in 
1801,  who  noted  '  not  without  sorrow  of  heart  and  pressure  of  vehement  grief,' 
that  the  bones  of  the  poor  whose  graves  were  wanted  for  some  new  tenant  were 
« indecently  oast  forth  and  left.*  An  attempt  was  made  in  the  days  of  the  Metho- 
dists to  make  these  dry  bones  live  by  converting  *  Le  Chatoelle '  into  a  meeting. 
house. 
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OoTBDt,  m  oould  get  Htle  or  no  oomplaintB  amonge  them,  iMough  we  did  mse 
moehe  dUigens  in  cure  examineUiatit  and  therby»  with  some  other  argomente  gathered 
of  their  ezaminaoiona  formerly,  I  belere  and  sappoee  they  had  oonf edered  aod 
compacted  before  oor  oomyng»  that  they  should  disclose  nothing.  Amongrt  the 
reliqnee  we  found  moch  ranite  and  Buperstioion  Ac.  And  thus  Almij^tie  God 
have  you  in  hia  toition. 

Yoor  servaimt  moste  boonden 
From  Bnrie,  5  Not.  JoHir  ap  Bsob. 

An  extract  from  the  second  letter  shows  where  the  real  offence 

of  the  convent  lay  : 

Pleasyih  it  yonre  Lordship  to  be  adTertised  that  wee  have  ben  at  Saynt 
Edmondsbnry,  where  we  found  a  riche  shryne  which  was  very  comberoos  to  deface. 
We  hare  takyn  in  the  seyde  monastery  in  Golde  and  sylver  5000  markes  and  abore^ 
besyds  as  well  a  Riche  Cross  with  emeredds,  as  also  dyrers  and  mmdry  stones  of 
grete  valne ;  and  yet  we  have  left  the  churche,  Abbott,  and  Govent  Teiy  weO 
fumeshed  with  plate  of  sylver  necessary  for  the  same. 

When  the  monastery  was  finally  dissolved  on  November  4, 
1539,  the  abbot  Dominus  Johannes  Reve,  of  Melford,^  received  a 
pension  of  five  hundred  marks  ;  but  he  was  not  long  a  burden  upon 
bis  impoverished  Supreme  Head,  for  within  half  a  year  he  died  of 
a  broken  heart.  The  researches  of  Dr.  Montague  James  have 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  Ubrary  of  the  monastery  contained  some 
two  thousand  five  hundred  volumes,  so  that  perhaps  poor  Abbot 
Reve  and  his  forty-four  monks  did  not  spend  their  whole  time  in 
playing  cards.  From  the  Bury  cloisters  in  the  fifteenth  century 
came  the  celebrated  mouk,  John  Boston,  who  roamed  through' 
England  to  make  a  single  catalogue  of  the  books  in  all  the  monastic 
libraries.  From  Bury  came  also  a  little-  later  the  poet  John 
Lydgate,  of  whose  voluminous  works,  if  little  is  now  read,  much  is 
still  written  by  those  who  offer  themselves  for  examination  in 
English  literature.  And  there  were  not  a  few  chroniclers,  Jooelin 
of  Brakelonde  and  John  of  Everisden  being  the  most  famous,  to 
whose  labours  we  are  indebted  for  a  picture  of  the  times  when 
kings,  and  queens,  and  parliaments  were  proud  to  be  the  guests  of 
St.  Edmund,  and  the  town  earned  its  motto,  Sacrarium  Segi^ 
Cunahula  Legis. 

'  Melford  was  a  manor  belonging  to  Bnry»  and  a  faTonrite  residenoe  of  the 
abbots.  As  every  reader  of  Lavengro  will  remember,  the  town  is  famous  lor  ita 
length ;  the  beautifiil  church  is  also  remarkably  long  (180  feet),  and  beyond  this 
again  is  a  Lady  chapeL  Koimd  the  cornice  of  one  of  the  side  chapels  runs  a  scroll 
inscribed  with  verses  by  Bnry's  poet  Lydgate.  The  church  hae  nearly  a  hnndrsd 
windows,  once  filled  with  fifteenth-century  glass.  The  remains  of  this,  oontaining 
some  pieces  of  an  exquisite  blue,  have  been  collected  into  the  lights  of  the  eaal 
window,  and  aa  if  to  point  the  contraat  of  the  centaries»  it  has  been  framed  in  a 
border  of  blue,  such  as  only  a  nineteenth-centuiy  artist  could  have  conceived. 
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"Everyhodj  knows  the  delightful  chapteis  in/  Past  and  Piesent ' 
in  which  Carljle,  following  the  Chronicle  of  Jooelin  of  Brakelonde, 
which  had  jnst  been  edited  for  the  Camden  Society  (1840),  tells 
again  the  story  of  the  most  famous  of  the  abbots  of  St.  Edmund — 
Abbot  Samson.  Pure  historians  have  objected  that  his  account  of 
his  hero  is  *  rhetoric  rather  than  history,*  ^  and  pure  Latinists  may 
point  out  that  he  has  not  always  rendered  his  text  with  exactness ; ' 
but  he  has  given  a  fascinating  picture  of  a  great  mediaeival  abbot, 
and  probably  has  done  more  than  any  Churchman  to  render  intel- 
ligible to  modem  England  the  part  the  monasteries  once  played. 
It  is  interesting  also  to  remember  that  it  was  Carlyle  who  first,  in 
our  days,  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  our  praising  Henry  VlU. 
for  robbing  the  conmionwealth  of  these  magnificent  endowments. 
The  manors  belonging  to  Bury  alone  would  be  worth  half  a  million 
in  modem  money.  '  A  sorrowful  waste  of  noble  wood  and  umbrage, 
perhaps  among  the  saddest  our  England  ever  saw.  Why  will  men 
destroy  noble  forests,  even  when  in  part  a  nuisance,  in  such  reck- 
less manner,  turning  loose  four-footed  beasts,  and  cattle,  and 
Henry-the-Eighths  into  them  ? '  Carlyle's  name  as  a  philosopher 
and  man  of  letters  is  not  for  the  moment  current  in  England.  His 
reputation  has  been  sadly  wounded  in  the  house  of  his  friends. 
But  a  modem  reader  in  search  of  the  picturesque  might  still  do 
worse  than  take  down  ^  Past  and  Present,'  and  read  the  section  that 
treats  of  St.  Edmundsbury.  One  of  the  quaintest  of  Jocelin^s 
stories,  which  Carlyle  reproduces,  is  that  of  Samson's  mission  to 
Rome  on  the  convent's  behaU,  while  he  was  a  schoolmaster  and 
before  he  became  a  monk.  It  was  in  the  days  of  the  anti-pope 
Octavian,  who  was  supported  by  the  Emperor,  and  so  messengers 
carrying  letters  to  Rome  had  to  run  the  risk,  as  they  crossed  Ger^ 
many,  of  being  hanged  or  maimed  by  the  honest  Qerman  knights. 
Samson,  even  thus  early,  showed  himself  a  person  of  resource.  As 
England  sided  with  the  pope  of  Rome,  and  Scotland,  in  consequence, 
with  the  anti-pope,  Samson  thought  it  prudent  to  travel  as  a  Scot. 
This  is  the  account  he  gave  to  his  chaplain  Jocelin,  in  Carlyle's 
rendering  :  ^  Putting  on  the  garb  of  a  Scotchman,  and  taking  the 

'  See  the  life  in  Dietionary'of  National  Biography. 

*  ThtiB  when  Samson,  on  his  election  after  paying  homage  to  the  King,  tazns 
to  the  altar  and  sings  the  Miserere '  with  firm  voice,  firm  step  and  head,  no  change 
in  his  oonntenanoe  whatever,*  the  King  is  made  to  say :'  By  God's  eyes,  that  one, 
I  think,  will  govern  the  Abbey  well ! '  What  the  £^  did  say  was  '  that  abbot 
eleot  seems  to  think  he  can  govern  an  abbey*  {iete  deetue  videtur  eibi  digwas 
MttOia  euMoHenda], 
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gesture  of  one,  I  walked  along ;  and  when  anyone  mocked  at  me, 
I  would  brandish  my  staff  in  the  manner  of  that  weapon  they  call 
gaveloCy  uttering  comminatory  words  after  the  manner  of  the 
Scotch.  To  those  that  met  and  questioned  me  who  I  was,  I  made 
no  answer  but  Ride,  ride  Rome,  tume  CarUtDereberei.^  Samson^s 
study  in  Scottish  ethics  is  interesting  even  to-day ;  but  his  answer 
to  rude  questioners  is  cryptic,  and  we  may  suspect  corruption.  One 
wonders  if  the  good  Jocelin  has  given  the  second  verb  incorrectly, 
not  recognising  some  Scottish  vox  comminatoria,  or  '  sweer  word.' 

Since  the  suppression  of  its  abbey  Bury  has  not  come  much 
into  the  light  of  publicity,  until  the  other  day,  when  a  dispute  arose 
about  some  bones  said  to  be  those  of  St.  Edmund,  which  were  to 
be  given  to  the  Roman  Cathedral  in  Westminster,  and  Sir  Ernest 
Clarke  demonstrated  that  they  had  never  belonged  to  the  saint. 
But  we  meet  with  it  under  a  more  ambiguous  aspect,  in  the  year 
1664,  when  the  assizes  were  made  memorable  by  the  last  trial  of 
witches  in  England.  Twenty  years  before  as  many  as  forty  poor 
bodies,  whom  the  infamous  Hopkins  denounced  as  witches,  were 
hanged ;  but  the  later  trial  has  been  fully  reported,  and  is  inter- 
esting from  the  eminence  of  the  persons  concerned  in  it.  On  the 
bench  was  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Et.,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  his  Majesty's 
Court  of  Exchequer,  and  among  the  evidence  called  was  tiiat  of 
Dr.  Brown,  of  Norwich.  Two  poor  widows  of  Lowestoft,  Rose 
Cullender  and  Amy  Dury,  were  charged  with  bewitching  two  chil- 
dren, Elizabeth  and  Dorothy  Pacey,  so  that  they  had  terrible  fits, 
and,  moreover,  vomited  a  vast  number  of  pins  and  twopenny  nails. 
The  fits  went  on  in  court,  but  without  the  production  of  naUs  or 
pins.  One  of  the  witnesses  called  was  an  aunt  of  the  girls  living 
at  Yarmouth,  to  whom  the  children  had  been  sent.  This  deponent 
said  that  she  gave  no  credit  to  what  was  related  to  her,  conceiving 
possibly  the  children  might  use  some  deceit  in  putting  pins  into 
their  mouths  themselves.  Whereupon  she  had  impinned  all  their 
clothes  and  left  not  so  much  as  one  pin  upon  them,  but  sewed  all 
the  clothes  they  wore  instead  of  pinning  them.  But  notwith- 
standing all  this  care  and  circumspection  of  hers,  the  children 
afterwards  raised  at  several  times  at  least  thirty  pins  in  her  pre- 
sence, and  had  most  fierce  and  violent  fits  upon  them  in  which 
they  would  cry  out  against  Rose  Cullender  and  Amy  Dury,  a£Eurming 
that  they  saw  them  and  they  threatened  to  torment  them  ten  times 
more  if  they  complained  of  them.  Sometimes  the  children  would 
see  things  run  up  and  down  the  house  iu  the  appearance  of  mice; 
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and  one  of  them  suddenly  snapped  one  with  the  tongs  and  threw  it 
into  the  fire,  when  it  screeched  out  like  a  rat.  At  another  time  the 
younger  child,  being  out  of  her  fits,  went  out  of  doors  to  take  a 
little  fresh  air,  and  presently  a  little  thing  like  a  bee  flew  upon  her 
face,  and  would  have  gone  into  her  mouth,  whereupon  the  child 
ran  in  all  haste  to  the  door  to  get  into  the  house  again,  screeching 
out  in  a  most  terrible  manner.  Whereupon  the  deponent  made 
aU  haste  to  come  to  her,  but  before  she  could  get  to  her  the  child 
fell  into  her  swooning  fit,  and  at  last,  with  much  pain,  straining  her- 
self, she  vomited  up  a  twopenny  nail  with  a  broad  head,  and  after 
that  the  child  had  raised  up  the  nail  she  came  to  her  understanding ; 
and  being  demanded  by  this  deponent  how  she  came  by  this  nail,  £^e 
answered  that  the  bee  brought  the  nail  and  forced  it  into  her  mouth. 
This  picture  of  a  bee  carrying  a  twopenny  nail  does  not  seem 
to  have  disturbed  the  gravity  of  the  court ;  for,  of  course,  a  bee 
might  be  bewitched  as  well  as  a  human  being,  and  so  perform 
prodigies  out  of  nature.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  trial 
to  us  of  to-day  is  the  evidence  of  the  famous  author  of  the  '  Vulgar 
Errors,'  which  is  worth  transcribing  : 

Tliere  was  also  Dr.  Brown,  of  Norwich,  a  person  of  great  knowledge,  who,  after 
the  evidence  given,  and  upon  view  of  the  persons  in  court,  was  desired  to  give 
his  opinion,  what  he  did  oonoeiye  of  them.  He  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the 
persons  were  bewitched ;  and  said  that  in  Denmark  there  had  been  lately  a  great 
discovery  of  witches,  who  used  the  very  same  ways  of  afficting  persons,  by  con- 
veying pins  into  them,  and  crooked  as  these  pins  were,  with  needles  and  nails. 
And  his  opinion  was,  that  the  Devil  in  such  cases  did  work  upon  the  bodies  of 
men  and  women  upon  a  natural  foundation,  that  is,  to  stir  up  and  excite  such 
humours  superabounding  in  these  bodies  to  a  great  excess,  whereby  he  did  in  an 
extraordinary  manner  affict  them  with  such  distemper  as  their  bodies  were  most 
subject  to,  as  particularly  appeared  in  these  children.  For  he  conceived  that  these 
Bwounding  fits  were  natural,  and  nothing  else  but  that  they  call  the  Mother, 
but  onJ^  heightened  to  a  great  excess  by  the  subtilty  of  the  Devil,  co-operating 
with  the  malice  of  those  which  we  term  witches 

One  reads  with  satisfaction  that  there  was  one  person  present 
with  a  judicial  mind.  A  certain  Mr.  Sergeant  Keeling  was  *  much 
unsatisfied'  with  the  evidence,  and  thought  it  insufficient  to 
warrant  a  conviction,  saying  that '  no  person  was  in  safety  if  it  be 
applied  to  the  prisoners  upon  the  imagination  of  the  persons 
afflicted.'  Notwithstanding  his  protest,  however,  these  poor 
widows,  who  had  perhaps  annoyed  the  Pacey  children  while  they 
were  at  Lowestoft  and  so  got  on  their  nerves,  were  hanged  for 
having  sent  pins  and  twopenny  nails  by  bee-post  all  the  way  to 
Yarmouth. 

Ubbahus  Sylvan. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

•  Jani,'  said  her  mistress,  *  bring  me  Captain  English's  box !  * 

The  ayah  stared  as  if  she  could  not  have  heard  aright.  There 
followed  a  strange  oppressive  silence,  in  which  the  lapping  of  the 
waters  in  the  inner  marble  spaces  seemed  to  take  whispering  voices 
of  amazement.  Then  Lady  Oerardine,  standing  straight  and  im- 
passive by  her  dressing-table,  her  head  just  turned  aside  from  the 
reflection  of  her  own  beauty,  repeated  her  order  in  the  same  hard, 
oninflected  tone. 

*  Captain  English's  box ;  bring  it  to  me.' 

Jani  looked  sharply  up  at  the  speaker's  face  and  cUpped  her 
hands  together  with  the  wail  of  the  children  of  her  race  when 
Budden  trouble  comes  upon  them. 

*Ai,aiI' 

*  Qo,'  said  Lady  Oerardine. 

Qrudgingly  Jani  turned  to  obey.  She  went,  muttering  to  herself, 
groping  in  her  soul  for  the  reason  of  this  strange  and  most  unexpected 
order — ^an  order  so  out  of  keeping  with  the  whole  tenor  of  her  mis- 
tress's life,  that  it  rang  in  her  ears  like  a  menace  of  calamity. 

It  was  a  small  thing  enough,  a  common  battered  tin  box,  to  rank 
with  such  importance.  But  it  held  tragedy :  more  than  tragedy, 
a  woman's  murdered  youth.  Well  did  Jani  remember  the  day  it 
had  come  back  to  the  little  home,  up  in  the  hills — ^all  that  was  left 
to  them  of  their  handsome  young  lord.  They  could  not  oany 
Bosamond  back  her  dead ;  what  soldier's  widow  can  hope  for  that 
last  tragic  comfort  1  But  the  few  tangible  traces  he  had  left  behind 
him :  ti^ese  were  hers  by  right,  and  to  her  they  were  brought,  with 
scarcely  less  reverence  than  if  they  had  been  his  honoured  remains 
— ^the  journal  he  had  kept  for  her  during  yonder  endless  months 
of  siege ;  the  letters  he  had  written  her,  never  to  post ;  his  notes ; 

'  Copyright,  1904,  by  Egerton  Castle,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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mmdty  tzifling  belongings,  marked  with  that  poignant  personal 
touch  which  seems  to  inflict  the  hardest  pain  of  all. 

One  can  kneel  in  uplifted  resignation  beside  the  awful  grandeur 
of  the  soul-abandoned  daj.  But  the  old  pipe,  burned  down  on 
one  side,  the  worn  glove  »  .  .  over  these  trivial  relics  the  heart 
breaks.  Rosamond  English,  in  her  nausea  of  misery,  her  rebellion 
against  the  unaccepted  unrealisable  sorrow,  could  not  look  at 
them,  could  not  touch  the  poor  memorials.  She  thrust  them  back 
into  the  battered  box  away  from  her  sight,  and  with  them  all  the 
garnered  treasures  of  her  brief  girlhood  and  of  her  briefer  wifehood : 
the  ample  keepsake,  the  dried  flowers — sprig  from  her  wedding 
bouquet,  bridal  wreath — the  letters  to  the  betrothed,  the  first 
letters  to  the  wife.  Things  of  no  worth,  yet  full  of  hideous  poten- 
tialities of  grief :  symbols  of  what  had  been,  what  might  have  been. 
*  Away,  away  with  them  !  *  cried  her  sick  heart,  *  out  of  my  sight 
for  ever  I ' 

And  now  she  was  to  break  open  the  coffin  to  look  upon  the 
horror  of  the  murdered  thing  that  was  her  youth ;  she  who  had 
nailed  it  down  so  fast,  buried  it  so  deep  ! 

Jani  laid  the  box  at  her  mistress's  feet  and  loosened  the  cords 
slowly  and  with  protest. 

*  Go,  leave  me  now,'  said  Rosamond,  *  and  let  no  one  disturb 
me.  Leave  me ! '  she  ordered  sharply,  as  once  more  the  ayah 
hesitated.  And  Jani  slunk  way,  dragging  noiseless  feet,  her  dim 
mind  filled  with  inarticulate  foreboding. 

Rosamond  drew  a  long  breath  as  the  hangings  fell.  Surely^ 
surely,  if  there  be  anything  to  which  one  has  a  right,  in  this  grinding 
world,  it  is  to  be  alone  with  one's  dead ! 

She  took  the  key  from  where  she  had  herself  placed  it  ready  to 
her  hand  on  the  table :  a  black  rusty  thing  amid  all  the  jewels  and 
costly  trinkets  which  it  was  Sir  Arthur  Oerardine's  pleasure  to 
provide  for  the  adornment  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  his  attributes 
-—his  wife.  She  knelt  down  and  inserted  it  in  the  lock ;  and  then 
she  paused,  passing  her  hand  across  her  damp  forehead. 

Inexorable  fate  I  She  for  years  had  walked  in  the  company 
of  some  creature  of  horror,  the  face  of  which  had  been  mercifully 
yeiled ;  she  had  carried  a  mortal  anguish  cunningly  lulled  to  sleep. 
Now  her  hand  must  lift  the  veiL  ,  .  .  Now  no  (^iate  would  further 
serve  her :  she  must  face  the  pain. 

For  a  moment  yet  she  hesitated :  the  last  recoil  of  the  flesh. 
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Then  the  courage  wUch  despair  or  resignation  lends — tiiat  rise  of 
the  spirit  to  meet  the  inevitable  which  seldom  fails  even  the  lowest 
human  being  at  the  end — brought  back  strength  sufficient.  She 
turned  the  key,  drew  out  the  rustj  hasp,  and  opened  the  casket 
of  her  dead  past. 

The  breath  that  rushed  at  her  from  the  gaping  box  seized  her  hj 
the  throat.  The  unfading  scent  of  the  faded  orange  blossom ;  the 
very  atmosphere  of  the  lost  presence,  of  the  tobacco  he  had  be^i 
wont  to  use,  of  the  Russian-leather  pocket-books  she  had  given 
him ;  a  faint,  faint  whisper  of  the  English  lavender  her  hands  had 
been  so  careful  to  set  for  him,  since  he  loved  it.  And,  over  all, 
through  all,  some  odour  of  the  siege :  of  strife,  fever,  bloodshed, 
and  death— eastern,  indescribable,  terrible!  Her  soul  sickened 
away. 

No,  the  past  was  not  dead !  It  had  but  lain  in  wait  for  her  all 
these  years.  It  had  but  gathered  force  to  spring  upon  her  in  the 
fated  hour.  None  can  escape  destiny.  Here  was  the  cup  she  had 
refused  to  drain;  here  were  the  tears  of  which  she  had  cheated 
her  heart ;  here,  even,  was  the  intensity  of  her  lost  youth,  that  she 
might  mourn  the  husband  of  her  girlhood  as  it  had  been  written 
she  must  mourn. 

She  rose  to  her  feet.  A  cry  rang  in  her  ears  like  the  cry  of  an 
animal  hurt ;  and  she  never  Imew  that  it  had  come  &om  her  own 
lips.  Through  gathering  mists  she  saw  Jani  reappear  and  run  to* 
wards  her ;  and,  sunmioning  all  her  failing  energies  in  one  supreme 
effort,  she  called  out  in  distinct  tones : 

*  dose  the  box  and  let  no  one  touch  it.' 

Then  she  fell  like  a  mown  lily,  straight  and  long,  beside  it. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Fob  thirty-six  hours  the  unconsciousness  for  which  she  had  longed 
cradled  Rosamond,  and  when  she  came  to  herself  it  was  slowly  and 
with  dimness.  Three  times,  indeed,  did  day  and  night  slip  by  her 
in  her  darkened  and  silent  room  before  she  even  began  to  wonder 
how  it  was  she  should  be  left  in  such  peace.  But  upon  the  fourth 
dawn,  as  the  sun  set  to  work  to  paint  once  more  the  jewel  glories 
of  her  walls,  memory  came  back  upon  her  like  a  torrent. 

She  sat  up,  wildly  crying : 

'  Jani,  the  box !    What  have  they  done  with  the  box  ! ' 
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The  ayah's  aims  were  round  her  in  a  second.  Jani  whispered 
and  soothed  her  mistress  as,  long  ago,  she  had  soothed  her  nursling. 
Safe  was  the  mem  sahib's  box ;  no  one  should  lay  finger  on  it  but 
herself.  But  the  mem  sahib  must  be  good  and  sleep,  for  Jani  was 
by  her.  And  Rosamond  let  her  head  rest  gratefully  upon  the 
wasted  bosom  that  once  had  held  such  loving  boimties  for  her,  and 
from  thence  slid  back  upon  her  pillows  into  forgetfulness  again. 
She  was  weary  still,  with  a  great  and  blessed  weariness. 


Dr.  Saunders  paid  brief  daily  visits.  In  Sir  Arthur's  opinion 
he  was  inclined  to  make  culpably  light  of  the  whole  affair — to  allow 
those  unimportant  fever  cases  in  the  compound  to  weigh  against 
the  indisposition  of  the  Lieutenant-Qovemor's  wife. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  medical  man  treats  the  feminine 
syncope  as  not  calling  for  much  notice.  And  though  the  excellent 
Scot  conceded  that  there  vngjit  be  some  shock  caused  by  the  fall, 
to  account  for  the  prolonged  imconsciousness,  he  declined  to  admit 
to  Sir  Arthur  there  was  ground  for  anxiety  or  to  recommend  any 
treatment  but  quiet — absolute  quiet.  The  preliminary  symptom 
of  irritability  towards  himself  which  Sir  Ardiur  commented  upon 
as  extraordinary  and  alarming,  Dr.  Saunders  in  so  many  words 
declined,  as  a  waste  of  time,  even  to  discuss. 

Nevertheless,  as  days  succeeded  each  other  and  the  patient's 
languor,  not  to  say  apathy,  continued  unabated.  Dr.  Saunders 
abruptly  changed  his  tactics  and  informed  his  Excellency  that  he 
had  better  lose  no  time  in  sending  his  wife  home. 

*  Pack  her  off,'  he  said  brusquely. 

*  Pack  her  off ! '  The  choice  of  words  was  as  unfitting  as  the 
idea  they  embodied  was  distasteful. 

•I  thought,'  said  Sir  Arthur  loftily,  *that  you  were  aware. 
Dr.  Saimders,  of  my  intention  of  progressing  homewards  next 
month.' 

*Well,  I  should  pack  off  Lady  Gerardine  by  the  next  boat,' 
said  the  Doctor,  no  whit  abashed.  *  There's  a  good  deal  of  sick- 
ness about,  and  I  should  not  like  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
keeping  her  on  here  in  this  condition.  She's  in  a  queer  low  state — 
damn  queer  low  state.  Sir  Arthur.' 

Sir  Arthur  puffed  an  angry  breath  down  his  nostrils  and  fixed 
a  withering  gaze  on  the  others  dry,  impassive  coimtenance. 

What  sort  of  a  physician  was  this  who,  having  charge  of  the 
precious  health  of  such  a  distinguished  household,  could  allow  one 
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of  its  most  important  membeis  to  get  into  a  damn  queer  low  Btato 
and  then  brazenly  annonnoe  the  fact  ?  Sir  Arthur,  a  spot  of  red 
anger  burning  upon  each  cheekbone,  gave  Dr.  Saunders  dearly  to 
understand  how  grossly  he  had  failed  in  his  post  of  trost,  and 
announced  his  own  intention  of  procuring  higher  opinion  without 
delay.  Whereat  the  doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  drove 
ofi  in  his  little  trap  at  break-neck  speed,  as  phflosophically  as  even 

The  higher  medical  opinion  was  procured.  And  though  it 
was  enveloped  in  phraseology  better  suited  to  the  patient's  dis- 
tinguished station,  it  was  substantially  the  same  as  the  first — ^with 
the  single  difference  that  it  seemed  to  take  a  more  serious  view 
of  the  case.  Lady  Gerardine  was  once  more  ordered  home  with 
the  least  possible  delay,  this  time  under  penalties  so  obscurely 
hinted  at  as  to  seem  far  more  alarming  than  the  most  explicit 
statement. 

Sir  Arthur's  irritable  anxiety  caught  fire  again.  He  hastened 
the  departure  with  as  much  energy  as  he  had  hitherto  displayed 
in  repudiating  the  idea.  Truth  to  tell,  no  prescription  could  have 
well  been  less  pleasing  to  him.  Precluded  himself  by  public  busi- 
ness from  leaving  before  his  allotted  time,  not  only  would  his  stately 
*  progress '  home  be  sorely  shorn  of  its  chief  adornment,  but  the 
visit  of  his  distinguished  relative,  Lady  Aspasia  Melbury,  would 
have  to  be  unceremoniously  postponed.  Moreover,  it  was  never 
part  of  his  views  of  the  marital  state  to  allow  his  beautiful  wife  to 
remove  herself  more  than  a  day's  journey  from  his  personal  influ- 
ence. Scornfully  as  he  would  have  repudiated  any  suggestion  of 
jealousy  (and  indeed,  as  Aspasia  had  asserted,  he  was  perhaps  too 
vain  a  man  to  entertain  so  unflattering  a  guest  in  the  complacency 
of  his  thoughts),  he  had,  whether  from  long  residence  in  the  East 
or  natural  disposition,  an  almost  oriental  manner  of  regarding  the 
wife  as  an  appanage  to  the  man's  estate — a  satellite,  pleasing  and 
brilliant  enough,  but  yet  a  mere  satellite  in  the  greater  luminary's 
orbit  of  glory.  And  therefore,  while  feverishly  speeding  the 
necessary  preparations,  he  could  not  but  let  it  be  seen  that  he  was 
disappointed,  not  to  say  hurt,  that  there  should  be  any  necessity 
for  them. 

Lady  Gerardine  showed  herself  as  gently  indifferent  to  reproach 
as  she  had  been  to  solicitude.  But  tiie  physician's  wisdom 
was  so  far  justified  that,  from  the  moment  she  was  told  of  his 
decision,  she  roused  herself  and  began  to  take  some  interest  in  life 
agam. 
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*  Home/  she  said,  *  England !    Oh,  I  am  glad  t ' 
Andy  hy  and  by,  when  she  was  alone  with  Aspasia,  she  began, 
to  ihe  gid's  delight,  to  discuss  plans  with  quite  an  eagerness  in 
her  weak  voice. 

They  weie  in  a  long  cool  loom,  one  of  the  bygone  zenana  apart- 
ments preserved  practically  nntoached,  which  opened  upon  the 
one  side  into  the  garden  through  the  arches  of  a  colonnade,  and 
was  secluded  even  from  that  quiet  spot  by  marvellous  stone  lace- 
work  screens,  each  different  down  to  the  smallest  detail  of  design, 
yet  all  in  harmony.  However  the  small  dusky  Eastern  beauties 
may  have  rebelled  in  their  day  against  these  exquisite  prison  walls, 
the  present  Northern  mistress  of  the  whilom  palace  found  pleasure 
in  their  very  seclusion,  their  apartness ;  and,  according  to  her 
wont,  she  feasted  her  soul  lazily  on  their  artistic  perfections. 

She  was  stretched  on  a  highly  painted  Indian  couch  which  had 
been  converted  into  a  sofa,  and  let  her  eyes  wander  bom  the  carving 
of  the  window  screens  themselves  to  their  even  lovelier  reflections, 
eat  in  grey  shadow  on  the  white  marble  of  the  pavement.  From 
the  inner  rooms  the  waters  of  the  baths  played  murmurous  accom- 
paniment to  her  thought  and  her  interrupted  speech.  Aspasia, 
squatting  on  the  rug  at  the  foot  of  the  couch,  listened,  conmiented 
and  suggested. 

The  latter  had  not  yet  quite  overcome  her  horrified  sense  of 
guilt  in  connection  witii  Lady  Qerardine's  singular  breakdown. 
Without  being  able  to  piece  together  any  reasonable  explanation 
of  late  events,  she  felt  instinctively  that  here  was  more  than  met 
the  eye ;  that  there  was  in  the  web  of  her  aunt's  life,  so  to  speak, 
an  under-warp  of  unknown  colour  and  unexpected  strength ;  that 
behind  the  placid  surface  there  lay  secret  depths ;  and  that  her 
own  trifling  treachery  had  unwittingly  set  forces  in  motion  with 
incalculable  possibilities.  She  had  gone  about,  these  days,  with  a 
solemn  look — ^a  living  presentment  of  childish  anxiety.  The  scared 
ahadow  was  still  on  her  pretty  face  as  she  now  sat  in  attendance. 

*  Home  in  six  weeks  •  •  .'  said  Rosamond  dreamily.  '  We  shall 
stall  find  violets  amid  the  dark-green  leaves,  Baby,  and  brown  and 
yellow  chrysanthemums  on  the  top  of  their  frost-bitten  stalks.' 

*  And  is  it  not  joUy,'  said  Aspasia,  hugging  her  knees, '  to  think 
that  we  can  go  and  paddle  about  in  the  wet  as  much  as  ever  we 
like,  without  anyone  after  us !  And  isn't  it  delightful  to  be  going 
off  just  our  two  selves.  Oh !  Aunt  Rosamond,  you  gave  me  an 
awful  fright,  you  know ;  but  really  it  was  rather  well  done  of  you,  to 
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faint  oS  like  that.  You  see,  the  doctor  says,  whatever  thej  do,  now, 
they're  not  to  contradict  you.  If  ever  I  get  an  iUness  I  hope  it  will 
be  that  sort.    It  is  worth  anything  to  be  leaving  Biinkle  behind.' 

Bosamond  did  not  answer,  unless  a  small  secret  smile  in  her 
pillows  could  be  called  an  answer. 

*I  don't  suppose,'  proceeded  Baby,  emboldened,  ^that  you 
have  ever  been  free  from  the  dear  Runkle  for  more  than  three  days 
at  a  time  since  you  married  him.' 

The  phrase  being  a  mere  statement  of  fact,  it  was  again  left 
without  response. 

*  And  really,'  pursued  Aspasia,  warming  to  her  subject,  *  the 
way  he  poimced  upon  us  last  summer  up  in  the  hills  was  enough 
to  ruin  the  nerves  of  a  camel.  No  sooner  gone  than  he  was  back. 
Positively  one  would  rather  have  had  him  at  home  the  whole  time  ! ' 

Force  of  comparison  evidently  could  no  further  go.  Lady 
Gkrardine  gave  one  of  her  rare  laughs.  Baby's  face  was  all  wrathful 
gravity. 

Poor  Sir  Arthur !  Disciplinarian  as  he  was,  he  failed  to  inspire 
his  immediate  circle  with  anything  like  average  respect.  It  was  a 
study  in  morals  to  watch  the  rapidity  with  which  the  first  awe 
of  some  newly  joined  member  of  his  English  staff,  the  flattered 
reverential  fascination  produced  by  early  intercourse  with  the  great 
man,  gave  way  to  the  snigger,  the  jeer,  the  grudging  submission. 
But,  serene  in  his  own  consciousness  of  power  and  his  own  heaven- 
bom  gift  of  applying  it.  Sir  Arthur  laid  down  the  law  smilingly  and 
inflexibly ;  and  the  native  world  about  him,  at  least,  bowed  to  his 
rule  with  impassive  face  and  supple  back.  And,  if  t^ere  were  any 
symptoms  of  that  mutiny  which  his  niece  declared  a  long  continu- 
ance of  his  rule  must  inevitably  foster,  it  is  quite  certain  that  he 
would  have  refused  to  believe  in  it  imtil  the  rebel's  knife  was  actually 
at  his  throat. 

'  Ah,'  cried  he,  coming  in  upon  them  at  the  sound  of  his  wife's 
laugh,  '  that's  better !  I  thought  we  should  soon  have  you  on  the 
right  road  when  Sir  James  took  you  in  hand.' 

Sir  James's  harmless  ammonia  mixture,  orange-scented,  differed 
as  little  from  Dr.  Saunders'  sedative  drops  as  the  pith  of  his 
flowery  advice  from  the  latter's  blunt  statement.  But  Dr.  Saunders 
was  in  deep  disgrace,  and  would  probably  remain  so  until  the 
Governor's  next  colic. 

Lady  Oerardine's  face  had  instantly  fallen  back  to  its  usual 
expression  of  indifference. 
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*  I  hope  70a  weren't  listening,'  cried  Aspasia  pertly,  ^  we  were 
just  saying  wliat  a  bore  you  are.' 

Sir  Arthur  laughed  again,  very  guilelessly,  and  stooped  to 
pinch  her  little  pink  ear. 

*  I  have  wir^  to  Sir  James  to  have  his  opinion  upon  the  best 
resort  for  you  in  England,  until  my  arrival,  dear.  His  answer  has 
just  come.' 

He  spread  out  the  flimsy  sheet  and  ran  his  short  trim  finger 
along  the  lines:  ^Decidedly  Brighton,  Margate,  or  Eastbourne.' 
It  is  evident  he  thinks  you  require  bracing.' 

*  I  have  quite  decided  where  I  am  going,'  answered  Lady  G^rar* 
dine,  turning  her  head  on  her  cushion  to  look  at  him. 

*  Eh  1 '  cried  Sir  Arthur,  scarce  able  to  believe  his  ears. 

'  I  have  been  unable  to  talk  business,  hitherto,'  proceeded  his 
wife  gently.  '  But  I  wanted  to  tell  you  I  have  decided :  I  go  to 
Saltwoods.' 

^  To  Saltwoods  ? '  His  eyes  were  fixed,  protruding,  in  dis- 
pleased amazement. 

To  Saltwoods,  that  paltry  little  Dorsetshire  manor-house 
which,  by  the  recent  demise  of  Captain  English's  mother,  had  de- 
volved upon  his  young  widow !  The  Old  Ancient  House,  as  it  was 
invariably  called  throughout  the  countryside,  set  in  such  pre- 
posterous isolation  that  the  letting  of  it  on  any  terms  had  ever 
remained  an  impossibility — the  legacy  was  by  no  means  acceptable 
to  Sir  Arthur.  The  various  sums  that  he  had  already  had  to  dis- 
burse for  its  upkeep  and  repairs  had  been  a  very  just  grievance 
with  him ;  and  one  of  the  many  matters  of  business  he  had  resolved 
to  accomplish  on  his  return  to  England  was  the  sale,  at  any  loss, 
of  this  inconvenient  estate. 

*  I  mean  to  go  there,'  said  Lady  Gerardine  in  the  same  tone  of 
delicate  deliberation,  but  sitting  up  among  her  cushions  and  pushing 
the  hair  from  her  forehead  with  the  gesture  that  he  had  already 
learned  to  regard  with  some  dismay  as  indicative  of  ^  her  nervous 
moments.'  '  Old  Mary,  the  housekeeper,  can  easily  get  in  a  couple 
of  country  girls,  and  that  vriU  do  for  me  and  Aspasia  very  well.' 

*  Preposterous !  Now  that's  what  I  call  perfectly  idiotic !  I 
don't  want  to  find  fault  with  you,  my  dear  girl,  and  of  course  you've 
been  ill  and  all  that.  But  it's  quite  evident  you  are  not  yet  in  a 
state  to  see  things  in  their  right  light.  *'  A  case  of  sudden  neuras- 
thenia upon  a  highly  sensitive  organisation,"  as  Sir  James  says.' 

This  was  certainly  a  more  suitable  definition  of  her  ladyship's 
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malady  than  the  *  damn  queer  low  state '  of  Dr.  Sanndera ;  and 
Sir  Arthur  rolled  it  with  some  complacency  upon  his  tongue. 

*  There,  there,  we  won't  discuss  the  matter  any  more  just  now. 
Rely  upon  me  to  arrange  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  most  suitable 
and  satisfactory  manner.'  He  drew  a  carved  stool  to  the  head  of 
the  couch,  and  possessed  himself  of  her  hand  in  his  affectionate 
way.    *  There,  there,  she  must  not  be  worried ! ' 

Across  the  &tigue  of  Lady  Gerardine's  countenance  came  an 
expression  that  was  almost  a  faint  amusement,  tempered  with 
pity.  Aspasia  watching,  very  demure,  mouse-still,  from  her  lowly 
post,  found  the  situation  one  of  interest. 

*  You  are  always  kind,'  said  Rosamond  then ;  ^  but  I  shall  be 
better  at  Saltwoods  than  anywhere.  You  forget  that  I  have  work 
to  do.' 

*  Work  ? '  echoed  Sir  Arthur.  He  drew  back  to  contemplate 
her  uneasily ;  positively  this  sounded  like  wandering. 

*It  was  your  wish,'  she  continued  (could  theie  lurk  in  that 
soft  voice  an  undertone  of  resentment  ?)  ^  that  I  should  «  .  •  look 
over ' — she  hesitated  as  if  she  could  not  pronoimce  her  dead  hus- 
band's name  and  remodelled  her  phrase — *that  I  should  assist 
Major  Bethune  with  his  book.' 

*Ah!' 

Sir  Arthur  remembered.  But  the  proposition  was  none  the 
less  absurd.  That  Lady  Oeraidine,  too  delicate  to  be  able  to  remain 
with  him — ^with  him,  Sir  Arthur,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  at  a 
moment  when  a  hostess  was  eminently  needed  at  Government 
House — should  be  taking  into  her  calculations  the  claims  of 
so  unimportant  a  personality  as  that  of  poor  dead  and  gone 
English,  was^  for  aU  his  consciously  punctilious  chivalry  towardfl 
his  predecessor's  shade,  a  piece  of  irritating  feminine  perversity 
that  positively  stank  in  Sir  Arthur's  nostrils.  He  snorted.  For  a 
moment,  indeed,  he  was  really  angry.  And  the  sharpness  of  his 
first  ezdamation  brought  the  blood  racing  to  Aspasia's  cheeks. 
She  hesitated  on  the  point  of  mterference.  But  the  invalid's 
unruffled  demeanour  made  no  demand  upon  assistance.  Suddenly 
realising  himself  the  unfitness  of  his  tone  towards  a  neurasthenic 
patient  of  highly  sensitive  organisation,  Sir  Arthur  dropped  from 
loud  indignation  to  his  usual  indulgent  pitch  : 

*  See,  my  love,  how  perverse  you  are.  First,  when  it  seemed 
a  meie  matter  of  justice  to  poor  English's  memory  and  could  have 
been  accomplished  with  a  very  trifling  expenditure  of  trouble,  you 
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weie  opposed  to  the  matter.  And  now,  when,  as  Sir  James  8ig^« 
it  is  so  important  for  70a  to  liave  absolute  rest,  to  put  even  your 
ordinary  correspondence  on  one  side,  70U  tell  me,  childishly,  tha$ 
it  is  mj  wish  you  should  work  I  I  hope,  I  hope,'  said  Sir  Arthur, 
appealing  to  space,  *  that  I  am  not  an  unreasonable  man.* 

^  I  was  wrong,'  said  Lady  Oerardine ;  *  I  do  not  intend  to  do  it 
because  it  was  your  wish,  but  because  it  is  now  mine.' 

Once  again  Sir  Arthur  paused  for  want  of  the  phrase  that  would 
fit  his  sense  of  the  extraordinary  attitude  of  his  wife  and  yet  not 
induce  any  recurrence  of  the  dreaded  symptoms.  Then  a  brilliant 
solution  of  the  difficulty  flashed  across  his  mind. 

*  I  ¥riU  write  and  inform  Major  Bethune  of  the  necessary  post- 
ponement of  the  whole  affair.    And  now,  not  a  word  more.' 

Lady  Gerardine  smiled,  but  it  was  with  lips  that  were  growing 
pale. 

*  I  have  myself  writton  to  Major  Bethune,'  said  she.  *  It  is 
all  settled.  He  wiU  be  travelling  by  our  boat  and  wiU  come  to  me 
at  Saltwoods  as  soon  as  I  am  ready  for  him.' 

She  sank  a  fraction  deeper  among  her  cushions  as  she  spoke, 
and  a  blue  shade  gathered  about  her  mouth  and  nostrils.  Ac^Misia 
scrambled  to  her  feet  in  time  to  arrest  the  storm  that  was  threatening 
in  clouds  upon  her  uncle's  brow. 

*  For  heaven's  sake,'  she  cried,  *  hold  your  tongue  and  go  away, 
Bunkle.  You'll  kill  her ! '  She  dived  for  the  smelling-saltB  and 
shrieked  for  Jam.  'Gk)od  gracious,'  she  rated  him,  holding  the 
bottle  with  pink,  shaky  fingers  to  the  waxen  nostrils,  *  aftor  all  the 
doctors  said,  and  everything ! ' 

Sir  Arthur  retired,  remarkably  crestfallen,  to  his  study.  How 
was  a  man  to  exercise  the  proper  marital  control  upon  the  marble- 
whito  obstinacy  of  a  fainting  woman  ? 

Neurasthenic  shock  was  a  very  fine  diagnosis.  But  it  was  a 
question,  after  all— he  lit  his  cheroot— whether  a  *damn  queer 
stato '  did  not  more  aptly  picture  the  actual  condition  of  affairs. 

The  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Lady  Aspasia  Melbury  was  the 
first  drop  of  bahn  in  his  Excellency's  unwontedly  distasteful  cup. 
She  pooh-poohed  his  old-fashioned  suggestion  tiiat  the  hostess's 
enforced  absence  necessitated  a  postponement  of  her  visit — an- 
nounced her  arrival  at  the  prescribed  time,  and  her  conviction  that 
she  and  her  cousin  would  get  on  *like  a  house  on  fire.'  Such 
being  the  great  lady's  opinion,  the  great  man  was  delighted ;  and, 
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before  many  further  hours  had  gone  by,  the  younger  and  less  im- 
portant Aspasia,  with  hardly  suppressed  giggjles,  heard  him  hold 
forth  at  the  dinner  table  to  the  following  effect : 

^  What  my  wife  requires  really  is  absolute  country  quiet.  I  have 
arranged  that  she  should  pass  her  first  weeks  in  England  at  her 
own  little  place  in  Dorsetshire,  a  charming  old  manor-house.  She 
naturally  does  not  wish  to  see  much  society  till  my  return ;  and, 
anyhow,  there  is  a  small  piece  of  work  which  she  is  undertaking 
at  my  suggestion.'  Here  he  whispered  audibly  to  the  General— 
his  guest  of  the  evening:  ^Poor  English,  you  know — ^a  little 
biography  we  are  getting  up  about  him.  He  was  killed,  you 
remember,  in  that  Baroghil  expedition.' 

^  Umph,  yes ;  I  remember,  Inziri  Pass — seven  years  ago,  nasty 
business,'  grumbled  the  General,  as  he  guzzled  his  soup;  and 
Aspasia's  eyes  danced  and  her  cheeks  grew  pink  with  suppressed 
laughter.  Young  Simpson  thought  she  was  laughing  at  him,  and 
became  abjectly  wretched  for  the  evening. 


Having  re-established  his  supremacy  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
Sir  Arthur  took  an  enormous  interest  in  the  protocol  of  his  wife's 
departure.  As  he  himself  intended  to  accompany  her  to  Bombay 
— he  was  to  meet  Lady  Aspasia  at  an  intermediate  town  on  her 
way  north — ^all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  in  which  his  soul 
delighted  was  to  grace  the  occasion :  the  escorts,  the  salutes,  the 
special  trains  and  so  forth.  Finding  that  Major  Bethime  was 
bound  by  the  same  boat,  he  annexed  him  to  his  *  progress,'  with 
a  condescension  peculiarly  his  own.  'He  is  engaged  in  some 
literary  work,  at  my  request.  A  very  good  kind  of  fellow ;  very 
intelligent,  too,'  he  explained. 

And  so  Raymond  Bethune  found  himself  one  of  the  lieutenant- 
Governor's  brilliant  retinue  that  autunm  evening  of  the  depar- 
ture. '  A  silent,  unemotional  man,'  Sir  Arthur  might  have  added 
to  his  description,  had  he,  in  his  own  sublime  content,  ever  thought 
of  examining  the  impressions  of  others. 

Yet,  under  his  impassive  exterior,  Raymond  Bethune  was 
conscious  of  a  keener  interest  than  he  had  felt  these  many  years. 
But  it  was  not  in  the  smartness  of  the  Lieutenant-(xovemor's 
escort,  in  the  gorgeousness  of  his  equipages  or  the  general  splendour 
of  the  magnate  himself  that  he  found  food  for  speculation ;  it  was 
in  the  personality  of  Sir  Arthur's  wife — ^a  repellent  yet  fascinating 
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enigma.    His  thoughts  perpetually  worked  round  it  without  being 
able  to  solve  it. 

In  another  manner,  a  sweet,  vague  stirring  of  his  being — 
totally  new  experience  this  ! — ^the  girlish  presence  of  Aspasia  filled 
his  mind  also  to  an  unacknowledged  degree.  He  felt  as  if  his  life 
had  been  caught  up  out  of  its  own  vastly  different  course  and 
suddenly  intertwined  with  that  of  these  two  women ;  the  one  whose 
every  action,  every  word,  was  mysterious  to  him ;  and  the  other,  clear 
to  the  eye  as  running  water,  child-heart,  child-soul,  impulse  elemental^ 
nature  itself  from  her  spontaneous  laugh  to  her  frank  impertinence. 

*  Do  you  know,'  whispered  Aspasia  to  him,  as  they  stood  side 
by  side  under  the  great  colonnade  waiting  for  their  turn  to  descend 
to  the  carriage,  ^  I  have  been  hating  myself  ever  since  I  was  such  a 
beast  about  poor  Aunt  Rosamond.  I  think  it  has  half  killed  her, 
this  business.  Even  the  Bunkle  wants  her  to  give  it  up  while 
she's  so  ill.' 

The  man's  eyes  had  been  lost  in  a  musing  contemplation  of 
the  rosy  pointed  face  surroimded  by  diaphanous  folds  of  grey 
gauze.  A  dainty  figure  was  Aspasia  in  her  soft  greys — ^the  sort  of 
travelling  companion  a  man  might  gladly  take  with  him  through 
the  arid  and  dusty  journey  of  life.  But  at  these  words  his  singular 
light  gaze  kindled. 

'  Surely,'  said  he,  *  you  do  not  connect  Lady  Gerardine's  illness 
with  anything  that  you  or  I  have  done  ?  That  would  be  absurd, 
in  the  circumstances' — ^he  threw  a  scornful  glance  about  him — 
'  too  absurd  a  proposition  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment.'  (^  This 
sensibility  in  a  woman  who  has  consoled  herself  so  quickly  and  to 
such  good  purpose ! '  he  added  to  himself.) 

*  Oh,'  said  Aspasia  back,  in  a  brisk  angry  whisper,  *  you  don't 
understand,  and  neither  do  I.  But  I  feel,  and  you  don't  •  .  .  and 
I  think  you  are  perfectly  hateful ! ' 

She  had  caught  his  look,  followed  his  thought,  and  was  indignant. 

And  now  out  into  the  divine  Indian  evening  they  set.  The 
travellers,  with  their  crowd  of  attendants,  moved  of  necessity 
slowly,  for  Lady  Oerardine  went  upon  her  husband's  arm,  in  the 
languor  of  the  semi-invalid.  Through  the  frowning  gateway,  down 
the  stairway  they  passed,  to  halt  again  before  the  last  flight  of 
steps.  Rosamond  drew  herself  away  bom  Sir  Arthur's  support, 
leaned  up  against  the  rough  stone  slabs  of  the  wall  and  laid  a 
slender  gloved  hand  absently  in  one  of  five  prints  that  mark  it. 
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'  Do  70a  see  those  f '  cried  Baby,  taming,  all  her  iU-hiuaoni 
foigotten  in  her  desiie  to  impart  a  thrilling  piece  of  infozmation 
to  Major  Bethune  as  he  walked  behind  her.  *  Do  70a  see  those 
fann7  marks  ?  Those  are  supposed  to  be  made  b7  the  hands  of 
the  queens,  when  the7  came  down  to  be  burned.  Ugh !  I  say, 
Aunt  Rosamond,  are  not  70U  rather  glad  70U  are  not  an  ancieat 
Indian  princess,  and  that  Runkle  is  not  an  old  rajah,  and  that 
70u'y6  not  got  to  look  forward  to  frizzle  on  his  p7re  f  ' 

^You  forget,'  came  Rosamond's  dream7  voice  in  repl7,  'I 
should  not  have  been  alive  to  grace  Sir  Arthur's  pyre.  M7  ashes 
would  have  mingled  with  ol^er  ashes  long,  long  before.  ...  Oh, 
Fm  not  so  sure,'  she  went  on,  again  fitting  a  deUcate  hand  into 
the  sinister  prints,  '  I  am  not  sure  that  it  was  not  a  kind  law  i& 
the  end.' 

*  Qradous ! '  cried  the  irrepressible  Aspasia,  with  a  shriek  and 
a  laugh.  And  then  she  whispered,  all  bubbling  mischief,  into 
Bethune's  ear :  *  The  poor  Runkle,  he  is  not  as  bad  as  all  that, 
after  aUl' 

Then,  at  sight  of  his  face,  she  suddenl7  fell  grave ;  and  the  two 
stood  looking  at  each  other.  Bethune  had  first  been  startled  by 
Lad7  Oerardine's  look  and  accents  even  more  than  b7  the  words 
themselves.  The  next  moment,  however,  he  mentall7  shroggod 
the  Moulder  of  contempt. 

Whom  did  she  think  to  take  in  b7  her  affectation  of  sensibility, 
this  languid,  self-centred  creature  in  the  midst  of  her  chosen 
luxur7? 

Thus,  when  his  e7es  met  Aspasia's,  the7  were  sad  with  die 
scorn  of  things,  sad  for  the  sordid  trickeries  of  the  soul  of  her  on 
whom  the  love  of  his  dead  friend  had  been  lavished. 

Sir  Arthur,  with  touching  unconsciousness  of  the  intedude,  was 
once  again  aSectionatel7  sustaining  his  wife.  Then,  as  the  proces- 
sion moved  on  once  more,  Bab7,  troubled  and  discomfited— she 
could  have  hardl7  explained  wh7 — amoved  childishl7  close  to  Ray- 
mond Bethune,  and  shivered  a  little. 

*  I  am  glad  to  be  getting  away  from  this  haunted  place  and 
this  uncanny  country,'  she  whispered  again.  *  I  feel  sure  I  should 
have  ended  by  making  one  of  tiiese  dreadful  natives  stick  a  knife 
into  me.  I  am  always  plunging  in  upon  their  feelings  and  offending 
their  castes,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Just  look  at  Saif-u-din's  face— 
Runkle's  new  secretary — ^I  never  saw  such  a  glare  as  he  threw  upon 
us  all  just  now.    I  suppose  he  thought  we  were  making  fun  of 
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their  pieoious  suttee ! '  Aspasia's  idea  of  native  distinctions  was 
still  of  the  vaguest. 

Bethune  turned  the  keen  gaze  of  the  conscious  dominator  upon 
the  man  that  Aspasia  had  indicated  with  her  little  indiscreet 
finger.  The  led-turbaned,  artisticallj  draped  figure,  with  the  noUe 
dusky  head  and  the  fan-shaped  raven  beaid«  was  striding  in  their 
wake  with  a  serene  dignity  that  looked  as  if  nothing  could  ever 
ruffle  it.  Had  he  been  ruffled  ?  Had  the  glare  existed  merely  in 
Aspasia's  imagination  1  While  recc^piising  a  Pathan  (whose  con- 
tempt for  the  Hindoo  probably  exceeded  Baby's  own),  Bethune 
knew  that  it  was  quite  possible  the  irritable  pride  of  the  mountain 
man  had  taken  fire  at  some  real  or  fancied  slight ;  but  tiie  betrayal 
could  have  been  no  more  than  a  flash. 

The  Major  of  Quides  smiled  to  himself.  He  knew  his  native : 
the  man  who  vrill  never  give  you  more  than  an  accidental  peep  of 
the  baied  blade  in  the  velvet  sheath— no,  not  till  he  means  to 
strike!  About  this  fellow,  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  noblest 
lace,  a  creature  cut  out  of  steel  and  bronjEC,  there  was,  he  thought, 
s  more  than  usual  sinister  hint  of  the  wild  nature  under  all  the 
exquisite  manner  and  the  perfect  self-restraint ;  and  he  found  him- 
self regarding  him  with  the  complacent  eye  of  the  connoisseur.  The 
artistic  lion-tamer  likes  his  lions  savage. 

As  he  looked  he  wondered  once  and  again  how  one  so  evidentiy 
s  son  of  the  warlike  Pathans  could  have  sought  the  pacific  calling 
of  secretary. 

Sir  Arthur  was  taking  his  new  toy  down  to  Bombay  with  him, 
where  there  were,  he  had  been  informed,  certain  documents  which 
might  be  of  value  to  the  ^  monumental  work.'  And  so  it  came  to 
pass  that  Bethune  and  Muhammed  Saif-u-din,  destined  to  share 
one  of  the  subordinate  vehicles,  found  themselves  presentiy  standing 
side  by  side  at  the  foot  of  the  steps. 

Whether  because  of  the  interest  he  must  have  seen  he  had 
inspired  in  the  officer,  or  whether  he  was  simply  drawn  towards 
him  by  his  racial  military  instincts,  Raymond  could  not  determine, 
but,  as  they  halted,  well  nigh  shoulder  to  shoulder,  the  Pathan 
suddenly  wheeled  round,  looked  him  full  in  the  face  in  his  turn, 
then  smiled.  It  was  a  frank  smile,  showing  a  flash  of  splendid 
teeth ;  and  it  lit  up  the  fierce,  proud  features  in  a  way  that  was 
at  once  bright  and  sad. 

*  It  would  be  curious,'  reflected  Bethune,  *  to  know  what  sort 
of  a  soul  dwells  in  that  envelope,  which  might  become  the  greatest 
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gentleman  on  earth.  T\l  warrant  the  fellow  has  many  a  bloody 
page  in  his  story  that  a  man  might  scarce  look  upon,  and  yet  he 
has  got  a  smile  to  stir  you  like  a  woman's.' 

The  first  horses  of  the  escort  began  to  move  with  much  cnsp 
action,  for  Sir  Arthur  was  at  last  installed  in  his  state  chariot. 
Through  the  great  glass  windows  he  might  be  seen  and  admired 
of  all  beholders,  feeling  his  wife's  pulse  with  an  air  of  profound 
concern ;  while  she,  submissive,  her  patient  smile  upon  her  lips, 
was  gazing  up  into  his  face  with  gentle  abstracted  eyes. 

'  A  model  couple ! '  sneered  Bethune  to  himself.  And,  turning 
impatiently  aside  to  devote  his  attention  to  the  more  pleasing 
subject  of  the  oriental,  he  found  the  latter  just  in  the  act  of 
dropping  his  glance  from  the  same  spectacle,  and  thought  to  notice 
a  flicker  as  of  kindred  scorn  pass  across  the  statuesque  composure 
of  the  dark  face. 

^  For  ever  will  the  East  and  the  West  be  as  poles  apart,'  cogi- 
tated the  soldier,  even  as  M.  Chatelard  had  done ;  ^  upon  ho  point 
do  they  in  their  heart  more  despise  us  than  in  our  subserviency  to 
our  women.  I  am  not  sure,'  he  pursued  to  himself,  cynically,  as 
the  splendid  presence  of  Saif-u-din  settled  itself  with  dignity  upon 
the  seat  beside  him ;  '  I  am  not  sure  but  that  the  orientals  knew 
what  they  were  about  when  they  made  their  laws  concerning  the 
false  and  mischievous  sex.' 

Loud  and  deep  rang  the  great  guns  of  the  salute :  their  Excel- 
lencies  had  started.  Rosamond  Gerardine  was  bound  for  England. 
In  a  waggon,  at  the  tail  of  all  the  other  equipages,  sat  Jani, 
withered  and  sad-faced,  wrapt  in  her  thoughts  as  closely  as  in  her 
dusky  chuddah.  She  would  not  talk  with  the  bearers  or  even 
lament  her  coming  exile.  She  held  on  tightly  with  one  thin  brown 
hand  to  a  much  battered  military  tin  case,  which  she  henelf 
had  laid  on  the  seat  beside  her.  No  one  else  would  she  permit  to 
touch  it.  The  other  servants  mocked  her  about  it,  vowing  it  was 
full  of  her  hoardings  and  that  they  would  rob  her  of  it.  At  that 
she  woidd  menace  them  fiercely  with  her  monkey  paw.  Strange, 
sad,  inscrutable  little  Parca  keeping  guard  on  the  fate  of  lives ! 

CHAPTER   X. 

Bombay,  a  very  dream-city,  was  fading — ever  more  dreamlike, 
enwrapped  in  pale-tinted  sunset  mists— into  the  distance. 

The  salt  breeze  was  in  their  faces ;  in  their  ears  was  the  rushing 
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of  the  waters  from  ihe  sides  of  the  ship  as  she  cat  her  way  through. 
Already  the  something  of  England  that  the  sea  most  always 
bring  her  children,  the  surroundings  of  an  English  ship  especially, 
was  about  them !  They  seemed  to  have  come  from  the  land  of 
languor  and  secret  doings  into  open  life,  into  simple  action,  into 
a  busy,  wholesome  stir. 

Beneath  them  pulsed  the  great  heart  of  the  ship,  white  foam 
pointing  her  way  as  she  forged  ahead.  Behind  her  stietched  the 
furrow  of  her  course,  two  long  lines,  ever  wider  divergent  till  they 
lost  themselves  to  the  eye.  And  now,  by  some  fantastic  mirage 
effect,  the  great  oriental  port,  with  its  glimmering  minarets  and 
cupolas,  showed  as  if  caught  up  into  the  sky  itself.  Let  but  this 
iron  heart  labour  on  a  little  while  longer,  let  but  this  eager  prow 
cut  its  way  a  little  deeper  towards  the  sunset,  and  the  East  would 
bave  vanished  altogether.  .  .  .  The  travellers  would  not  even  see 
the  first  glinmier  of  her  evening  lights  hang  a  jewel  necklace  on 
the  horizon,  so  swiftly  had  the  sea  laid  hold  of  them. 

Homeward  bound !  The  step  from  pier  to  steamer  had  already 
severed  the  link  of  their  strange  affinity  with  the  East.  Its  mystery 
had  fallen  from  them.  Already  this  was  England.  Bosamond 
Crerardine  and  Aspasia,  side  by  side,  watched  the  shores  retreat, 
fade,  sink,  and  vanish. 

*  Gkx)d-bye,  Lidia ! '  said  Aspasia,  her  head  sentimentally  in- 
clined,  dropping  at  last  the  little  handkerehief  with  which  she  had 
been  frantically  signalling  long  after  there  was  any  possibility  of 
the  vessel  being  descried  from  the  land  otherwise  than  as  a  black 
spot ;  '  Good-bye,  India,  and  hey  for  home  ! ' 

Lady  Grerardine  fixed  ^the  fading  vision  mth  mde,  abstracted 
eyes. 

'  God  grant,'  she  said,  under  her  breath,  more  to  herself  than 
to  the  girl  beside  her, '  that  I  may  never  see  those  shores  again  ! ' 

*  Amen ! '  said  Aspasia,  cheerfully. 

Rosamond  laid  her  hand  upon  Aspasia's  wrist  as  they  leaned 
against  the  railings  and  pressed  it  with  a  grasp  that  almost  hurt, 

*  An  accursed  land ! '  she  went  on,  this  time  in  a  low,  intense 
voice.  It  was  as  if  she  flung  anathema  to  the  retreating  shores. 
*  Cruel,  cruel,  treacherous !  Oh,  (xod,  what  has  it  not  already  cost 
us  English  !  Is  there  a  home  among  us  that  has  not  paid  its  blood 
tribute  to  that  relentless  monster  ?  Listen,  child.  I  was  as  young 
as  you  when  I  last  beheld  its  shores — thus — from  the  sea.  It  was 
in  the  dawn  (it  is  fit  it  should  now  be  dusk),  and  we  stood  together 
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as  I  stand  beside  70a  to-day.  And  I  saw  it  grow  oat  of  the  sky, 
even  mth  the  dawn,  a  city  of  rose,  of  pearl,  beyond  words  beantiful 
— ^unimaginable,  it  seemed  to  me,  in  promise  I  He  said  to  me : 
^'  Look,  there  is  the  first  love  of  my  Uf e ;  is  she  not  fair  ?  And 
I  am  bringing  to  her  my  other  love  •  •  .  and  you  two  are  all  that 
I  will  have  of  life."  And  then  he  laughed  and  said :  '^  It  would 
be  strange  if  I  wanted  more,  witii  two  such  loves."  And,  again : 
"  Not  even  for  you  could  I  be  false  to  her."  * 

Aspasia,  mystified,  turned  her  bright  gaze  fuU  upon  her  aunfs 
face.  Li  the  pupils  of  Rosamond's  eyes  there  was  enkindled  a 
sullen  fire. 

'  He  came  back  to  her,'  she  went  on ;  ^  and  she — ^that  land — lay 
smiling  in  the  sunrise  to  receive  him.  Oh,  how  she  can  smile  and 
look  beautiful,  and  smell  fragrant,  and  caress,  with  the  dagger 
hidden  under  the  velvet,  the  snake  in  the  rose,  and  the  sudden 
grave  yawning!  I've  never  been  home  since,'  she  said,  with  a 
sudden  change  of  tone,  bringing  her  glance  back  from  the  misty 
horizon,  to  fix  it  upon  Aspasia  mth  so  piteous  and  haggard  a  look 
that  the  girl  Ibst  her  composure.  ^  And  now  I  am  coming  home 
alone,  and  he  remains  there.'  She  made  an  outward  sweep  with 
her  left  hand  towards  the  north.  '  I  am  coming  home  alone.  The 
other  has  kept  him.  She  has  kept  him.  I  am  alone ;  he  is  left 
behind.' 

*  Who  f '  cried  the  bewildered  Baby,  who  had  utterly  failed  to 
seize  the  thread  of  her  aunt's  strange  discourse.  And,  upon  her 
usual  impulsiveness  springing  to  a  conclusion  of  mingled  amass- 
ment  and  derision :  *  Who — ^Runkle  I '  she  exclaimed. 

No  sooner  had  the  foolish  cry  escaped  her  lips  than  she  could 
have  bitten  out  her  tongue  for  vexation. 

A  change  came  over  Lady  Gerardine's  face,  colder  and  greyer 
than  even  tiie  rapid  tropic  evening  that  was  closing  upon  the  scene. 
The  light  went  out  in  her  eyes,  to  be  replaced  by  a  distant  con- 
tempt. The  features  that  had  quivered  with  passion  became  set 
into  their  wonted  mask  of  repose ;  it  was  as  if  a  veil  had  dropped 
between  them,  as  if  a  cold  wind  drove  them  apart. 

'  I  was  not  speaking  of  your  uncle,'  said  Rosamondi  at  length, 
yery  gently.  Then  she  suggested  that  as  it  was  growing  late  t^ey 
should  take  possession  of  their  cabin. 

And  Aspasia,  as  she  meekly  acquiesced,  trembled  upon  tears  at 
the  thought  of  her  blundering.  For  one  moment  this  jealously 
centred  heart  had  been  about  to  open  itself  to  her ;  for  one  moment 
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this  distant  enfolded  being  had  tamed  to  her  as  woman  to  woman ; 
impelled  by  Qod  knows  what  sudden  necessity  of  complamt,  of 
another's  sympathy,  of  another's  miderstanding,  the  lonely  soul 
had  caUed  upon  hers.  And  she,  Aspasia — ^Baby,  well  did  they 
name  her  so— had  not  been  able  to  seize  the  precious  moment! 
The  sound  of  her  own  foolish  laugh  still  rang  in  her  ears,  while  the 
unconscious  contempt  in  Rosamond's  gaze  scorched  her  cheeks. 

From  the  very  first  day,  fate,  in  the  shape  of  an  imperiously 
intimate  Aspasia,  drew  Raymond  Bethune,  the  saturnine  lonely 
man,  into  the  narrow  circle  of  Lady  Gerardine's  'board-ship  exist- 
ence. Li  her  double  quality  of  great  lady  and  semi-invalid,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor's  wife  was  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  ^^^milifty 
intercourse  which  life  on  a  liner  imposes  on  most  travellers.  It 
had  been  Sir  Arthur's  care  to  see  that  she  was  provided  with  an 
ahnost  royal  accommodation,  which,  as  everything  in  this  world  is 
comparative,  chiefly  consisted  in  the  possession  of  a  small  sitting- 
room  over  and  above  the  usual  sleeping-cabin. 

Lito  these  sacred  precincts  Miss  Coningham  hustled  Bethune 
unceremoniously,  as  l^e  first  dusk  closed  round  their  travelling 
home  on  the  waste  of  waters. 

'  Steward !  .  .  .  Oh,  isn't  it  too  bad.  Major  Bethune  t  Fve  been 
ringing  like  mad,  and  poor  old  Jani's  bewildered  out  of  her  wits ; 
and  Gibbons — that's  our  English  fool  of  a  maid— she's  taken  to 
groaning  already.  There's  not  a  creature  to  do  anything  for  us, 
and  that  idiot  there  says  he's  nothing  to  say  to  the  cabins  I ' 

Her  arms  full  of  flowers,  she  stood  close  to  him;  and  the 
fragrance  of  the  roses  and  carnations  came  to  him  in  little  gushes 
with  her  panting  breath.  Her  rosy  face,  in  the  uncertain  light, 
had  taken  to  itself  an  ethereal  charm  very  different  from  its 
usual  clear  and  positive  outline.  Hardly  had  this  realisation  of 
her  personality  come  to  him  than,  under  Uie  hands  of  the  ship's 
servant  she  had  so  contemptuously  indicated,  the  flood  of  the 
electric  light  leaped  upon  them.  And  behold,  she  appeared  to 
him  yet  fairer— youth  triumphant,  defying  even  that  cruel  glare  to 
find  a  blemish  in  bloom  or  contour. 

*  What  do  you  want  ? '  he  asked,  mth  the  softening  of  his  hard 
face  which  so  few  were  ever  privileged  to  see. 

'  A  vase  for  our  flowers — a  big  bowl.  I  hate  messy  little  dabs ; 
and  I  don't  want  them  to  die  an  hour  before  they  can  help  it.  Oh, 
a  really  big  bowl,  at  once  I  * 
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Her  residence  in  an  Indian  govemoi's  palace  had  been  short, 
but  sufficient  to  give  Miss  Aspasia  the  habit  of  command. 

Raymond  Bethmie  gave  his  diy  chuckle  as  he  set  to  work  to 
fulfil  her  behest. 

*  IVe  captuied  a  salad  bowl,*  cried  he,  almost  jovially,  when  he 
returned ;  '  and  the  head  steward  is  in  despair ! ' 

*  Tell  him  to  steal  the  cook's  pudding-basins,'  said  Aspasia,  and 
swept  him  back  with  her  to  the  minute  sitting-room. 

Here  sat  Lady  Gerardine,  still  wrapped  in  her  cloak  but  bare- 
headed, under  the  shaded  light.  Leaning  back  among  her  cushions, 
her  feet  crossed  on  a  footstool,  she  seemed  to  have  taken 
full  possession  of  her  quarters.  The  narrow  commonplace  sur« 
roundings  had  already  received  her  special  personal  imprint.  The 
flowers,  the  cushions,  a  few  books,  a  great  cut-glass  scent  bottle 
— the  very  disorder  even  of  a  litter  of  rich  trifles  that  had  not 
yet  found  their  place,  removed  the  trivial  impression  of  steamer 
upholstery.  She  received  him  without  surprise,  if  without  any 
mark  of  welcome ;  and  Aspasia  chattered,  ordered,  laughed,  kept 
him  employed  and  amused.  Now  and  again  Lady  Qerardine 
smiled  vaguely  at  her  niece's  outbursts.  Bethune  could  not  feel 
himself  an  intruder.  And  certainly  it  was  better  than  his  fourth 
share  of  a  bachelor's  cabin,  better  than  the  crowded  saloon  and 
smoking-rooms,  with  their  pervading  glare  and  odour  of  high  polish. 

Through  the  open  port-hole  came  the  sound  of  the  rushing, 
swirling  waters,  punctuated  by  the  slap  of  some  sudden  wave  against 
the  flank  of  the  ship.  A  wind  had  arisen,  and  now  and  again  gusts, 
cold  and  briny,  rushed  in  upon  the  warm  inner  atmosphere  of  flowers. 

Lady  Gerardine  held  a  large  bouquet  of  Niphetos  roses,  and  her 
pale  long  fingers  were  busy  unrolling  the  bonds  that  braced  them 
in  artificial  deportment.  Their  petals,  thought  the  man,  were  no 
whiter  than  her  cheeks. 

Presently  Aspasia  plunged  her  healthy  pink  hands  down  among 
the  languid  blossoms  and  began  pulling  out  the  wires. 

^  I  shouldn't,  if  I  were  you,'  said  Rosamond ;  and  then  she  held 
up  a  spray.  ^  See,  the  poor  flower,  all  stained,  all  fallen  apart,  all 
broken.  Never  draw  away  the  secret  supports,  Baby.  It  b  better 
to  hold  one's  head  up,  even  with  the  iron  in  one's  heart,  and  pre* 
tend  it  is  not  there.' 

Bethune  looked  at  her,  a  little  startled.  In  some  scarcely 
tangible  way  the  words  seemed  aimed  at  him ;  but  he  saw  that  for 
her,  at  that  moment,  he  did  not  exist. 
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For  the  fiist  time  a  pang  of  leal  misgiving  shot  through  him. 
He  seemed  to  behold  her  with  new  eyes.  She  struck  him  as  very 
frail.  Could  it  be  true,  or  did  he  but  imagine  it,  that  that  lovely 
head,  once  so  defiantly  uplifted  against  him,  now  drooped  ? 

Feeling  the  fixity  of  Us  gaze  upon  her,  she  glanced  up  and  then 
smiled.  Strange  being !  Was  he,  then,  so  easily  forgiven  ?  His 
beart  gave  a  sudden  leap. 

The  memory  of  this  first  evening  was  one  which  haunted  him 
all  his  life  with  a  curious  intimate  sweetness. 

Time  passed  as  time  will  pass  on  board  ship ;  vague  hours 
resembling  each  other,  dropping  to  dreamy  length  of  days ;  days 
that  yet  lapse  quickly  and  moreover  work  a  sure  but  subtle  change. 
No  traveller  that  lands  after  a  long  sea  journey  is  the  same  as  he 
who  started.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  will  look  back  upon  his 
former  self  as  upon  another,  with  surprise. 

So  it  was  with  Raymond  Bethune ;  and  if  he  came  to  view 
himself  with  surprise,  still  more  inexplicable  to  him  was  the  new 
Lady  Gerardine  as  he  learned  to  regard  her.  According  to  his 
presentiment,  these  two  women — she  to  whose  puzzling  personality 
he  had  vowed  antipathy,  and  she  whose  fresh  young  presence 
made  dangerously  strong  demands  upon  his  sympatiiy — soon  began 
to  absorb  all  the  energies  of  his  thoughts.  To  a  man  who  had 
hitherto  known  no  other  emotion,  outside  a  very  ordinary  type  of 
home  affection,  than  friendship  for  another  man ;  whose  life,  with 
tiie  exception  of  one  brief  period  of  glamorous  hero-worship,  had 
been  devoted  to  duty  in  its  sternest,  most  virile  form,  this  mental 
pre-occupation  over  two  women,  both  comparative  strangers,  was 
at  first  a  matter  for  self-mockery.  It  was  afterwards  one  of 
self-conflict.  Whoso,  however,  has  reached  the  point  of  actually 
combating  an  idea  is  already  and  obviously  its  victim,  and 
the  final  stage  of  abandonment  to  the  obsession  cannot  be  very 
distant. 

Looking  back  upon  his  memories,  in  later  days,  it  was  singular 
to  him  how  completely  the  girl  and  the  woman  divided  his  most 
vivid  impressions  of  that  journey.  If  the  vision  of  Aspasia,  fresh 
as  the  spray,  rosy  as  the  dawn,  coming  to  meet  him  of  a  morning, 
brisk  and  fiee,  across  the  deck,  her  young  figure  outlined  against 
sparkling  sea  and  translucent  sky,  was  a  memory  all  pleasant  and 
all  sweet,  the  picture  of  that  other,  slow  moving  and  pallid,  so 
enwrapped  in  inexplicable  mourning,  so  immeasurably  indifferent 
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to  himself,  was  bitten  into  the  tablets  of  his  mind  as  with  burning 
acid,  fixed  in  lines  of  pain. 

It  is  never  flattering  for  a  man  to  realise  that  he  is  of  no  con- 
sequ^ice  to  a  woman  with  whom  he  is  brought  into  daily  intercourse. 
And  to  feel  that,  though  his  acts  have  had  a  distinct  influence  upon 
her  life,  his  personality  has  failed  to  make  the  smallest  impres- 
sion, is  a  situation  certain  to  pique  the  most  unassuming.  In 
the  end  Bethune  began  to  wish  that  Lady  Gerardine  had  retained 
even  her  original  attitude  of  resentment.  Now  and  again,  indeed, 
he  would  find  her  eye  fixed  upon  him,  but  at  the  same  time  would 
know  unmistakably  that  her  thought  was  not  mth  him.  Some- 
times her  attitude  of  inexplicable  sorrow  seemed  harder  to  bear 
than  her  first  evidences  of  heartiessness. 

One  day  Aspasia  had  suddenly  attacked  her  aunt  upon  the 
subject  of  her  black  garb,  crying,  with  her  noted  heedlessness : 

^  I  declare,  anyone  would  think  you  were  in  mourning.' 

Lady  Gerardine  shifted  her  distant  gase  from  the  far  horizon  to 
Aspasia's  countenance,  and  her  lips  moved  but  made  no  sound.  In 
her  heart  she  was  saying : 

*  How  else  should  I  clothe  myself,  when  I  am  travelling  with 
my  dead  1 ' 

Almost  as  if  he  read  her  thought,  Bethune  sneered  as  he  looked 
at  her,  and  with  difficulty  restrained  the  taunt  that  rose  to  his 
tongue.    ^  Lady  Oerardine  wears  belated  weeds ! ' 

Her  attitude  of  hopeless  melancholy,  her  raiment  of  mourning, 
irritated  him  bitterly.  Yet,  while  he  looked  at  her  in  harshness,  he 
marked  the  admirable  white  throat,  risiog  like  a  flower  stem  from 
the  dense  black  of  her  dress,  and  found  himself  wondering  whether 
any  shimmer  of  colour  would  have  become  her  half  so  well. 

Towards  the  end  of  their  journey  together  he  was  once  sum- 
moned to  speak  with  her  alone.  It  was  about  the  forthcoming  book. 
Nothing  could  be  more  brief,  more  businesslike  than  her  words, 
more  unemotional  than  her  manner.  She  asked  for  his  instruc- 
tions ;  she  discussed,  criticised,  concurred.  It  was  obvious  that, 
when  she  chose,  her  brain  could  act  with  quite  remarkable  clearness. 
It  was  also  obvious  that  she  had  completely  capitulated  to  his 
wishes ;  and  yet  never  was  victory  more  savourless. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  conversation  she  settled  with  him 
that,  when  she  had  accomplished  her  part  of  the  task,  she  would 
send  for  him.  And  as  he  withdrew,  he  felt  himself  dismissed  from 
her  thoughts,  except  as  a  mere  instrument  in  what  now  seemed 
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moie  her  undeitaking  than  his  own.  At  heart  he  found  it  in- 
Gieasingly  difficult  to  accept  the  position  with  good  grace. 

After  this,  dniing  the  few  days  of  ship  life  together  left  to  them, 
Lady  (Teraidine  seldom  admitted  him  to  her  company ;  and  thus 
Baymond  was  the  more  thrown  with  Aspasia.  The  girl,  unconven- 
tional by  temperament  and  somewhat  set  apart  by  her  position  of 
'  Oovemor's  niece,'  unhesitatingly  profited  by  a  situation  which 
afforded  her  unmixed  amusement.  She  was  not  in  love  as  yet 
with  the  Major  of  Guides.  Indeed,  she  had  other  and  higher 
ambitions.  Aspasia's  dream-pictures  of  herself  were  ever  of  a 
wonderful  artbt  of  world-wide  celebrity,  surrounded  by  a  sea  of 
clapping  hands,  graciously  curtseying  her  thanks  from  the  side  of 
a  Steinway  grand.  •  .  .  But  Bethune  interested  her,  and  there  was 
something  piqoantly  pleasant  in  being  able  to  awaken  that  gleam 
in  his  cold,  light  eye,  in  noticing  that  the  lines  of  his  impassive 
face  relaxed  into  softness  for  her  alone. 

One  afternoon,  as  they  sat  on  deck — ^the  great  ship  cutting  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Adriatic,  between  the  fading  of  a  glorious  red 
and  orange  sunset  and  the  rising  of  a  thin  sickle  moon,  Aspasia 
wrapped  against  the  chilly  salt  airs  in  some  of  her  aimt's  sables, 
out  of  which  richness  the  hardy,  wild-flower  prettiness  of  her  face 
rose  in  emphatic  contrast— she  told  him  the  story  of  her  short  life. 

She  spoke  of  her  musical  career,  of  the  bright  student  days  at 
Vienna ;  the  hard  work  of  them,  the  anguish,  the  struggle,  the  joy. 
Then  of  the  death  of  her  mother,  and  the  falling  of  all  her  high 
hopes  under  the  crushing  will  of  Sir  Arthur,  her  appointed  guardian* 

*  When  mother  went,'  said  Aspasia,  *  everything  went.'  As  she 
spoke  two  tears  leaped  out  of  her  eyes,  and  hung  poised  on  the 
short,  thick  eyelashes.  '  The  Runkle  thinks  it's  a  disgrace  for  a 
lady  to  do  anything  in  Ufe.  And,  besides,'  he  says,  '  she  can't, 
and  she'd  better  not  attempt  it.  But  wait  till  I'm  twenty-one,' 
cried  the  girl,  vindictively,  *  and  I'll  show  him  what  his  "  dear 
Raspasia's  "  got  in  her  I ' 

She  smiled  in  her  young  consciousness  of  power,  and  the  big 
teais,  detaching  themselves,  ran  into  her  dimples.  Raymond, 
looking  at  her  with  all  the  experience  of  his  hard  life  behind  him, 
and  all  the  disillusion  of  his  five-and-thirty  years,  felt  so  sudden  a 
movement  at  once  of  pity  and  tenderness  that  he  had  to  stiffen 
himself  in  his  seat  not  to  catch  her  in  his  arms  and  kiss  her  on  those 
wet  dimples  as  he  woidd  have  kissed  a  child. 

*  Oh,  you'll  do  great  things,'  said  he,  in  the  tone  in  which  one 
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praises  the  little  one's  sand  castle  on  the  beach,  or  tin  soldier 
strategy.  ^  And  may  I  come  with  a  great  big  laurel  crown,  tied 
with  gold  ribbons,  when  you  give  your  first  concert  in  the  Albert 
HaU?' 

'  Albert  Hall,'  mocked  she, '  the  very  place  for  a  piano  recital ! ' 
Then  she  let  her  eyes  roam  out  across  the  heaving  space.  Once 
more  she  saw  herself  the  centre  of  an  applauding  multitude ;  but, 
in  the  foremost  rank,  there  was  the  lean,  brown  face,  and  it  was 
moved  to  enthusiasm,  too.  And,  somehow,  from  that  evening 
forth,  the  dream- visions  of  her  future  glory  were  never  to  be  quite 
complete  vdthout  it. 

A  mist-enwrapped,  rain-swept  shore,  parting  the  dim  grey  sea 
and  sky  in  twain,  was  their  first  glimpse  of  England  after  years  of 
exile. 

'  Ugh,'  said  Aspasia,  shivering,  ^  isn't  it  just  like  England  to  go 
and  be  damp  and  horrid  f  or  us  ! ' 

Lady  Gerardine,  looking  out  with  eager  straining  gaze  towards 
the  weeping  land,  turned  with  one  of  her  sudden,  uneiq^ected 
movements  of  passion  upon  the  girl. 

'  I'm  glad  it's  raining,'  she  said.  '  I'm  glad  it's  cold,  and  bleak» 
and  grey.  I'm  glad  to  feel  the  raindrops  beating  on  my  face. 
I'm  sick  of  hard  blue  skies  and  fierce  sunshine. . . .  And  the  trees  at 
Saltwoods  will  be  all  bent  one  way  by  the  blowing  of  the  wet  sea 
wind.    It's  England,  it's  home ;  and,  oh,  I'm  glad  to  be  home  I  \ 


(Jo  be  cimtvfiued.) 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII.  , 

HOMEWABDS. 

The  two  men  smoked  together  upon  the  roof-top  afterwards. 

*'  I  left  a  man  at  the  gate  aU  day,'  said  Warrisden,  '  to  watoh 
the  track  from  Sefru.  I  had  brought  him  from  Algiers.  I  do  not 
know  how  he  came  to  miss  you.' 

'  He  could  not  know  me,'  said  Tony,  ^  and  I  spoke  to  no  one.' 

'  But  he  knew  the  mule ! ' 

Tony  was  silent  for  a  httle  while.  Then  he  said,  in  a  low  grave 
voice,  like  a  man  speaking  upon  matters  which  he  has  no  liking  to 
remember  : 

*'  The  mule  was  taken  from  me  some  days  ago  in  the  Ait  Yussi 
country.'    And  Warrisden  upon  that  said  : 

'  You  had  trouble  then  upon  the  way,  great  trouble.' 

Again  Tony  was  slow  in  the  reply.  He  looked  out  across  the 
city.  It  was  a  night  of  moonlight,  so  bright  that  the  stars  were 
pale  and  small  as  though  they  were  withdrawn ;  there  was  no 
cloud  anywhere  about  the  sky ;  and  on  such  a  night,  in  that  clear 
translucent  air,  the  city,  with  its  upstanding  minarets,  had  a  grace 
and  beauty  denied  to  it  by  day.  There  was  something  of  enchant- 
ment in  its  aspect.  Tony  smoked  his  pipe  in  silence  for  a  little 
while.    Then  he  said  : 

'  Let  us  not  talk  about  it !  I  never  thought  that  I  would  be 
sitting  here  in  Fez  to-night.    Tell  me  rather  when  we  start ! ' 

*  Copyrighfc,  1904,  by  A.  B.  W.  Mason,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
VOL.  XVn. — ^NO.  100,  N.S.  28 
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*  Early  to-morrow,*  replied  Warrisden.  *We  muflt  leaoh 
Roqnebrone  in  the  South  of  France  hj  the  thirtjr-first.' 

Stretton  suddenly  sat  back  in  his  chair. 

*  Boquebrune  !  France  ! '  he  exclaimed.  '  We  must  go  tiieie ! 
WhjV 

*  I  do  not  know,'  Warrisden  answered.  '  A  telegram  reached 
me  at  Tangier.    I  kept  it.' 

He  took  the  telegram  from  his  pocket  and  handed  it  to  Strotton, 
who  read  it  and  sat  thinking. 

^  We  have  time/  said  Warrisden, '  just  time  enough,  I  think, 
if  we  travel  fast.' 

'  Gk)od,'  said  Stretton,  as  he  returned  the  telegram.  '  But  I  was 
not  thinking  of  the  time.' 

He  did  not  explain  what  had  caused  him  to  start  at  the  mention 
of  Boquebrune ;  but  after  sitting  for  a  little  while  longer  in  silence, 
he  betook  himself  to  bed. 

Early  the  next  morning  they  rode  out  of  the  Bab  Sagma  upon 
the  thronged  highway  over  the  plain  to  Mequinez. 

The  caravans  diminished,  striking  o£E  into  this  or  that  track. 
Very  soon  tiiere  remained  with  them  only  one  party  of  five  Jews 
mounted  on  small  donkeys.  They  began  to  ride  through  high 
shrubs  and  bushes  of  fennel  over  rolling  ground.  Stretton  talked 
very  UtUe,  and  as  the  track  twisted  and  circled  across  the  plain 
he  was  continually  standing  up  in  his  stirrups  and  searching  the 
horizon. 

'There  does  not  seem  to  be  one  straight  patii  in  Morocco,' 
he  exclaimed  impatiently.  '  Look  at  this  one.  There's  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  run  straight.    Yet  it  never  does.' 

Indeed,  the  track  Uiy  across  that  open  plain  like  some  brown 
monstrous  serpent  of  a  legend. 

'  I  do  not  believe,'  replied  Warrisden,  '  that  there  is  a  stcaight 
path  anywhere  in  the  world,  unless  it  is  one  which  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  made,  or  unless  it  runs  from  gate  to  gate,  and  both  gates 
are  visible.  One  might  think  the  animals  made  this  track,  turning 
and  twisting  to  avoid  the  bushes.  Only  the  tracks  are  no  straighter 
in  the  desert  where  there  are  no  bushes  at  all.' 

They  halted  for  half  an  hour  at  eleven,  beside  a  bridge  which 
crossed  a  stream,  broken  and  ruinous,  but  still  serviceable.  And 
while  they  sat  on  the  ground  under  the  shadow  they  suddenly 
heard  a  great  clatter  of  hoo&  upon  the  broken  cobbles ;  and  looking 
up  saw  a  body  of  men  ride  across  the  bridge.    There  were  about 
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forty  of  them,  joung  and  old ;  all  were  mounted,  and  in  appear- 
ance as  wild  and  ra^d  a  set  of  bandits  as  could  be  imagined.  As 
thej  rode  over  the  bridge  they  saw  Warrisden  and  Stretton  seated 
on  the  ground  beneath  them;  and  without  a  word  or  a  shout 
they  halted  as  one  man.  'jCheir  very  silence  was  an  intimidating 
thing. 

'Z'mur,'  whispered  Ibrahim.  He  was  shaking  with  fear. 
Warrisden  noticed  that  the  two  soldiers  who  accompanied  them 
on  this  journey  to  Mequinez  quietly  mounted  their  horses.  Stretton 
and  Warrisden  rose  to  do  likewise.  And  as  they  rose  a  dozen  of  the 
mounted  Z'mur  quietly  rode  round  from  the  end  of  the  bridge  and 
stood  between  them  aiid  the  stream.  Then  the  leader,  a  big  man 
witii  a  black  beard  turning  grey,  began  to  talk  in  a  quiet  and 
pleasant  voice  to  the  soldiers. 

*  You  are  bringing  Europeans  into  our  country.  Now  why  are 
you  doing  that  ?    We  do  not  like  Europeans.' 

The  soldiers  no  less  pleasantly  replied  : 

'  Your  country  I  ^e  Europeans  are  travelling  with  a  letter 
from  your  master  and  mine,  my  Lord  the  Sultan,  to  the  Governor 
of  Mequinez.' 

'  You  will  show  us  then  the  letter  ? ' 

'  I  ¥Hl11  do  nothing  of  the  kind,'  the  soldier  replied,  witii  a  smile. 
The  Z'mur  did  not  move ;  the  two  soldiers  sat  upon  their  horses 
smiling — ^it  seemed  that  matters  had  come  to  a  deadlock.  Meanwhile 
Warrisden  and  Stretton  got  into  their  saddles.  Then  the  leader  of 
the  Z'mur  spoke  again : 

'We  passed  five  Jews  riding  on  donkeys  a  little  while  ago. 
They  were  kind  enough  when  we  stopped  them  to  give  us  a  peseta 
apiece.  We  are  going  to  Fez  to  offer  our  help  to  the  Sultan,  if  only 
he  will  give  us  rifles  and  ammunition.  But  we  shall  go  home 
again  when  we  have  got  them.  Perhaps  the  Europeans  would 
like  to  give  us  a  peseta  apiece  as  well.' 

'  I  do  not  think  they  would  like  it  at  all,'  said  the  soldier.  '  Salem 
aleikum ! '  and  he  turned  his  horse  and,  followed  by  Warrisden 
and  Stretton,  the  terrified  Ibrahim,  and  the  train  of  mules,  he 
rode  right  through  the  forty  Z'mur  and  over  the  bridge. 

It  was  an  awkward  moment,  but  the  men  of  Warrisden's  party 
assumed  with  what  skill  they  could  an  air  of  unconcern.  Trouble 
was  very  near  to  them.  It  needed  only  that  one  of  those  wild  tribes- 
men should  reach  out  his  hand  and  seize  the  bridle  of  a  horse.  But 
no  hand  was  reached  out.    The  Z'mur  were  caught  in  a  moment 
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of  indecision.  They  sat  upon  their  hones  motionless.  They  let 
the  Europeans  pass. 

Ibrahim,  however,  drew  no  comfort  from  their  attitude. 

'  It  is  because  they  widi  rifles  and  ammunition  from  the  Govern- 
ment/ he  said.  *  Therefore  they  will  avoid  trouble  until  they  have 
got  them.    But  mth  the  next  party  it  will  not  be  so.' 

There  are  three  waterfalls  in  Morocco,  and  of  those  three  one 
falls  in  a  great  cascade  between  red  diffs  into  a  dark  pool  thirty 
feet  below,  close  by  the  village  of  Hedhuma.  By  this  waterfall 
they  lunched,  the  while  Ibrahim  bared  his  right  arm  to  tiie  shoulder, 
stretched  himself  full  length  upon  the  groimd,  and,  to  the  infinite 
danger  of  the  bystanders,  practised  dhooting  with  his  revolver. 
They  lunched  quickly  and  rode  on.  Towards  evening,  above  a 
grove  of  trees  on  a  hill,  they  saw  here  and  there  a  minaret. 

^Mequinez,'  exclaimed  Ibrahim.    'Schoof !    Mequinezl' 

In  a  little  while  fragments  of  thick  wall  began  to  show,  scattered 
here  and  there  about  the  plain.  Brown  walls,  high  and  crumbling 
to  ruin,  walls  that  never  had  been  walls  of  houses,  but  which  began 
and  ended  for  no  reason.  They  were  all  that  was  left  of  the 
work  of  Mulai  Ismail,  who,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  had  boilt 
and  planned  buildings  about  this  town  until  death  put  an  end  to 
all  his  architecture.  There  was  to  be  a  wall  across  the  country, 
from  Fez  to  Morocco  city  far  away  in  the  south,  so  that  the  blind, 
of  which  this  kingdom  still  has  many,  and  then  was  full,  might 
pass  from  one  town  to  another  without  a  guide.  Part  of  that  waD 
was  built,  and  fragments  of  it  rise  amongst  the  oleanders  and  the 
bushes  to  this  day. 

The  travellers  entered  now  upon  a  park.  A  green  mossy  turf 
spread  out  soft  beneath  the  feet  of  their  horses,  dwarf  oaks  made 
everywhere  a  pleasant  shade ;  Stretton  had  lost  sight  now  of  the 
minarets,  and  no  sign  of  Mequinez  was  visible  at  all.  The  ground 
sloped  downwards,  the  track  curved  round  a  hill,  and  suddenly  on 
the  opposite  side  of  a  valley  they  saw  the  royal  city,  with  its  high 
walls  and  gates,  its  white  houses,  its  green-tiled  mosques,  and  its 
old  grey  massive  palaces  stretch  along  the  hillside  before  their  eyes. 

One  of  the  soldiers  rode  forward  into  the  town  to  find  the  Basha 
and  present  his  letters.  A  troop  of  men  came  out  in  a  littie  time 
and  led  the  travellers  up  the  cobbled  stones  through  a  gateway 
into  the  wide  space  before  the  Renegade's  Qate,  that  wonderful 
monument  of  Moorish  art  which  neither  the  wear  of  the  centuiiee 
nor  the  neglect  of  its  possessors  has  availed  to  destroy.    Its  tilee 
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are  broken.  The  rains  have  discoloured  it,  stones  have  fallen  from 
their  places.  Yet  the  gate  rises,  majestic  yet  most  delicate,  beau- 
tiful in  colour,  exquisite  in  shape,  flanked  with  massive  pillars  and 
surmounted  by  its  soaring  ardi,  a  piece  of  embroidery  in  stone, 
fine  as  though  the  stone  were  lace.  By  the  side  of  this  arch  the 
camp  was  pitched  just  about  the  time  when  the  horses  and  mules 
are  brought  down  to  roll  in  the  dust  of  the  square  and  to  drink  4kt 
the  two  great  fountains  beyond  the  gate. 

Later  in  that  evening  there  came  a  messenger  from  the  Basha 
with  servants  bearing  bowls  of  kouss-kouss. 

'  Fourteen  soldiers  will  ride  with  you  to-morrow,'  he  said,  ^  for 
the  country  is  not  safe.  It  will  be  well  if  you  start  early,  for  you 
have  a  long  way  to  go.' 

'  The  earlier  the  better,'  said  Stretton. 

'  It  will  do  if  you  breakfast  at  five^ — half -past  five,'  said  Ibrahim, 
to  whom  punctuality  was  a  thing  unknown.  '  And  start  at  six — 
half-past  six.' 

*  No,*  said  Warrisden.    '  We  will  start  at  five— half-past  five.' 

That  night  a  company  of  soldiers  kept  guard  about  the  tents, 
and  passed  the  hours  of  darkness  in  calling  to  one  another  and 
chanting  one  endless  plaintive  melody.  Little  sleep  was  possible 
to  the  two  Englishmen,  and  to  one  of  them  sleep  did  not  come  at 
all.  Now  and  then  Warrisden  dropped  off  and  waked  again ;  and 
once  or  twice  he  struck  a  match  and  lit  his  candle.  Each  time 
that  he  did  this  he  saw  Stretton  lying  quite  motionless  in  his  bed 
on  the  other  side  of  the  tent.  Tony  lay  with  the  bed-clothes  up 
to  his  chin,  and  his  arms  straight  down  at  his  sides,  in  some  uncanny 
resemblance  to  a  dead  man.  But  Warrisden  saw  that  all  the  while 
his  eyes  were  open.  Tony  was  awake  with  his  troubles  and  per- 
plexities, keeping  them  to  himself  as  was  his  wont,  and  slowly 
searching  for  an  issue.*  That  he  would  hit  upon  the  issue  he  did 
not  doubt.  He  had  these  few  days  for  thought,  and  it  was  not  the 
first  time  that  he  had  had  to  map  out  a  line  of  conduct.  His  course 
might  be  revealed  to  him  at  the  very  last  moment,  as  it  had  been 
on  the  trawler  in  the  North  Sea.  Or  it  might  flash  upon  him  in  a 
second,  as  the  necessity  to  desert  had  flashed  upon  him  amidst  the 
aloes  of  Ain-Sefra.    Meanwhile  he  lay  awake  and  thought. 

They  started  early  that  morning,  and  crossing  a  valley,  mounted 
on  to  that  high  wide  plain  Djebel  Zarhon  and  Djebel  Qeronan. 
They  left  the  town  of  Mequinez  behind  them ;  its  minarets  dropped 
out  of  sight.    They  had  come  into  a  most  empty  world.    Not  a 
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tent-village  stood  anywhere  beside  the  track.  Tar  away  to  the 
right  in  a  deep  recess  the  white  sacred  town  of  Mulai  Idris  fell  down 
the  dark  side  of  Zarhon  Uke  a  cascade.  A  little  farther  an  arch  of 
stone  and  a  few  pillars  rising  from  the  plsun  showed  where  onoe 
the  Romans  had  built  their  town  of  Volubilis.  But  when  that  wa0 
passed  there  was  no  sign  of  life  anywhere  at  all.  For  hours  they 
rode  in  a  desolate,  beautiful  world.  Bushes  of  asphodel,  white 
with  their  starry  flowers,  brushed  against  them;  plants  of  iiifl, 
purple  and  yeUow,  stood  stirrup-high  upon  their  path;  and  at 
times  the  bushes  would  cease,  and  they  would  ride  over  a  red 
carpet  of  marigolds,  which  would  pale  away  into  the  gold  of  the 
mustard  flower.  Flowers  were  about  them  all  that  day,  but  no 
living  things.  Even  the  air  above  their  heads  was  still.  The 
coimtry  seemed  too  empty  even  for  the  birds. 

At  eleven  o'clock  they  stopped  beside  a  stream  which  ran 
prettily  between  trees  across  their  path. 

'We  shall  find  no  more  water  until  evening,'  said  Ibrahim. 
*  We  will  stop  here.' 

Stretton  dismounted,  and  said  : 

*  We  can  send  the  mules  on  and  catch  them  up.  It  will  save 
time.' 

The  soldiers  shook  their  heads. 

*  We  are  in  the  Berber  country/  they  said.  '  We  must  not 
separate.' 

Stretton  looked  around  impatiently. 

*  But  there  is  no  one  within  miles,'  he  exclaimed  ;  and,  as  if  to 
contradict  him,  a  man  walked  out  from  the  bushes  by  the  stream 
and  came  towards  them.  He  had  been  robbed  on  this  very  track 
not  two  hours  before  by  eleven  mounted  Berbers.  He  had  been 
driving  three  mules  laden  with  eggs  and  food  to  Mulai  Idris,  and 
his  mules  and  their  loads  had  been  taken  from  him.  He  was 
walking  home,  absolutely  penniless.  His  whole  fortune  had  been 
lost  that  day;  and  when  once  again  the  travellers  started  upon 
their  journey  he  ran  at  a  trot  beside  their  horses  for  safety's 
sake. 

The  road  mounted  now  on  to  stony  and  mountainous  country. 
It  wound  continually,  ascending  hi  and  out  amongst  low  round 
peaks  towards  the  summit  of  a  great  line  of  hills  which  ran  from 
east  to  west  opposite  to  them  against  the  sky. 

*  Beyond  the  hills,'  cried  Ibrahim,  '  is  the  plain  of  the  Sebou.' 
A  big  village  crowned  the  hill  just  where  the  track  ascended. 
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It  had  been  placed  there  to  protect  the  road.  In  a  little  while 
they  came  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  suddenly  they  saw,  far  below 
them,  the  great  plain  of  the  Sebou,  green  and  level,  dotted  with 
villages  and  the  white  tombs  of  saints  and  clumps  of  trees,  stretching 
away  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  It  was  afternoon,  not  a  cloud 
was  in  the  sky,  and  the  sun  shone  through  the  clear,  golden  air 
beneficently  bright.  The  hillside  fell  away  to  the  plain  with  a 
descent  so  sheer,  the  plain  broke  so  abruptly  upon  Ihe  eyes,  that 
the  very  beauty  of  tiie  scene  caught  the  breath  away.  Both 
Wazrisden  and  Stretton  reined  in  their  horses,  and  sat  looking 
across  the  plain  as  a  man  might  who  suddenly  from  the  crest  of 
some  white  cliff  sees  for  the  first  time  the  sea.  And  then  Warrisden 
heard  his  companion  begin  to  hum  a  song.  He  caught  some  of 
the  words,  but  not  many. 

*  Oh,  come  out,  mah  loye,  Fm  awaitin*  f  oh  you  heah  1  * 

Tony  began,  and  suddenly  checked  himself  with  an  expression  of 
anger,  as  though  the  words  had  associations  which  it  hurt  him  to 
recall. 

*Let  us  ride  on,'  he  said,  and  led  the  way  down  the  steep, 
WKDcljng  track  towards  the  plidn. 

They  pressed  on  that  evening,  and  camped  late  in  the  Beni 
Hassan  country.  Stretton  slept  that  night,  but  he  slept  fitfuUy. 
He  had  not  yet  come  to  the  end  of  his  perplexities,  and  as  he  rode 
away  from  their  camping  ground  in  the  morning  he  said,  impul- 
ovely : 

*It  is  quite  true.  I  have  thought  of  it.  I  am  to  blame. 
I  should  have  gone  into  the  house  that  night.' 

He  was  endeavouring  to  be  just,  and  to  this  critidsm  of  him- 
self he  continually  recurred.  He  should  have  entered  his  house 
in  Berkeley  Square  on  the  night  when  he  contented  himself  with 
looking  up  to  the  lighted  windows.  He  should  have  gone  in  and 
declared  what  was  in  his  mind  to  do.  Very  likely  he  would  have 
only  have  made  matters  worse.  Contempt  for  a  visionary  would 
very  likely  have  been  added  to  the  contempt  for  a  ne'er-do-weel. 
Certainly  no  faith  would  have  been  felt  by  Millie  in  the  success  of 
his  plan.  He  would  have  been  asked,  in  a  lukewarm  way,  to 
abandon  it  and  stay  at  home.  Still,  he  ought  to  have  gone  in. 
He  had  made  a  mistake  that  night. 

All  that  day  they  rode  through  the  Beni  Hassan  country  west- 
wards.   The  plain  was  level  and  monotonous ;  they  passed  village 
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after  village,  each  one  built  in  a  oiide  round  a  great  apace  of  open 
turf  into  which  the  cattle  were  driven  at  night.  For  upon  the  hilk, 
and  in  the  forest  of  Mamura  to  the  south,  close  by,  the  Z'mur  lived, 
and  between  the  Beni  Hassan  and  the  Z'mur  there  is  always  war. 
In  the  afternoon  they  came  to  the  borders  of  that  forest,  and  skirting 
its  edge,  towards  evening  reached  the  caravanserai  of  EI  Eantra. 

The  travellers  saw  it  some  while  before  they  came  to  it — ^foui 
high,  smooth,  castellated  walls  crowning  a  low  hill.  It  stands  upon 
the  road  from  Fez  to  Rabat,  and  close  to  the  road  from  Rabat  to 
Larache,  and  a  garrison  guards  it.  For  you  could  almost  throw 
a  stone  from  its  walls  into  the  trees  of  Mamura.  Stretton  uid 
Warrisden  rode  round  the  walls  to  the  gate,  and  as  they  passed 
beneath  the  arch  both  halted  and  looked  back. 

Outside  was  a  quiet  country  of  grey  colours ;  the  son  was  near 
to  its  setting;  far  away  the  broken  walls  of  the  old  Portngueae 
town  of  Mediyah  stood  upon  a  point  of  vantage  on  a  hillside,  like 
some  ruined  castle  of  the  Tyrol.  Inside  the  caravanserai  all  was 
noise  and  shouting  and  confusion.  In  the  thickness  of  the  walls 
there  were  little  rooms  or  cells,  and  in  these  the  merchants  were 
making  their  homes  for  the  night,  while  about  them  theii  servants 
and  muleteers  buzzed  like  a  hive  of  bees.  And  the  whole  great 
square  within  the  walls  was  one  lake  of  filthy  mud  wherein  camels, 
and  mules,  and  donkeys,  and  horses  rolled  and  stamped  and  fought. 
A  deafening  clamour  rose  to  the  skies.  Every  discordant  sound 
that  the  created  world  could  produce  seemed  to  be  brayed  from 
that  jostling  throng  of  animals  as  from  some  infernal  orchestra. 
And  the  smell  of  the  place  was  fetid. 

'  Let  us  pitch  our  camp  outside  ! '  said  Warrisden.  But  the 
captain  of  the  garrison  came  hurrying  up. 

'  No,*  he  cried  excitedly.    '  The  Z'mur !    The  Z'mur ! ' 

Stretton  shrugged  his  dioulders. 

*  I  am  getting  a  little  bored  with  the  Z'mur,'  said  he. 

^  They  have  sent  in  word  to  us,'  the  captain  continued,  '  that 
they  mean  to  attack  us  to-night.' 
Stretton  looked  perplexed. 
^  But  why  send  in  word  ? '  he  asked. 
The  captain  of  the  garrison  looked  astonished  at  the  question. 

*  So  that  we  may  be  ready  for  them,  of  course,'  he  replied  quite 
seriously ;  for  life  in  Morocco  has  some  of  the  qualities  of  opera- 
JxAiffe,  '  So  you  must  come  inside.  You  have  a  letter  from  my 
lord  the  Basha  of  Fez,  it  is  true.    If  the  letter  said  you  were  to 
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sleep  outside  the  walls  of  £1  Eantra,  then  I  would  kiss  the  seal 
and  place  it  against  my  forehead,  and  bring  out  my  five  hundred 
men  to  guard  you,  and  we  should  all  get  killed.  But  it  does  not 
say  so.' 

His  five  hundred  men  were  really  short  of  fifty.  Stretton  and 
Warrisden  laughed ;  but  they  had  to  go  inside  the  caravanserai. 
This  was  the  last  day  on  which  they  ran  any  risk.  To-morrow 
they  would  cross  the  Sebou  at  Mediyah,  and  beyond  the  Sebou 
the  way  was  safe. 

They  rode  inside  the  caravanserai,  and  were  allotted  a  cell  which 
obtained  some  privacy  from  a  hurdle  fixed  in  the  ground  in  front 
of  it.  The  gates  of  the  caravanserai  were  closed,  the  sunset  flushed 
the  blue  sky  with  a  hue  of  rose ;  the  mueddhin  came  out  upon  the 
minaret  which  rose  from  the  southern  wall,  and  chanted  in  a  mono- 
tone his  call  to  prayer ;  and  then  a  drummer  and  a  bugler  advanced 
into  the  crowded  square.  Suddenly  there  fell  upon  Sixetton's  ears, 
competing  with  the  mueddhin  and  the  uproar  of  the  animals,  the 
*  Last  Post.* 

Stretton  started  up,  amazed,  and  most  deeply  moved.  An 
English  officer  instructed  the  Moorish  troops.  What  more  natural 
than  that  he  should  introduce  the  English  calls  and  signals  ?  But 
to  Stretton  it  seemed  most  wonderful  that  here,  in  this  Eastern 
country,  while  the  Mohammedan  priest  was  chanting  from  his 
minaret,  he  should  hear  again,  after  so  many  years,  that  familiar 
tattoo  sounded  by  an  Eastern  bugle  and  an  Eastern  drum.  In 
how  many  barracks  of  England,  he  wondered,  would  that  same 
^  Last  Post '  ring  out  to-night  1  And  at  once  the  years  slipped 
away,  the  hard  years  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  Sahara.  He  was 
carried  back  among  the  days  when  he  served  in  the  Coldstreams. 
Then  arose  in  his  heart  a  great  longing  that  something  of  the  happi- 
ness of  those  days  might  be  recaptured  still. 

Warrisden  and  Stretton  crossed  the  Sebou  the  next  morning, 
and  rode  with  the  boom  of  the  Atlantic  in  their  ears.  Hills  upon 
their  left  hand  hid  the  sea  from  their  eyes,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  next  day,  when  they  mounted  on  to  a  high  tableland  four  hours 
from  Larache,  that  they  saw  it  rolling  lazily  towards  the  shore. 
They  caught  a  steamer  at  Larache  that  night.    ^ 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

PAMELA  MBETS  A  STRANGER. 

Mbakwhilx  Pamela  waited  at  the  Villa  Pontignard,  swingiiig  from 
hope  to  fear,  and  from  fear  again  to  hope.  The  dajs  Ghaaed  one 
another.  She  watched  the  airival  of  each  train  from  Maneilles  at 
the  little  station  below,  with  an  expectant  heart ;  and  long  after  it 
had  departed  towards  Italy,  she  kept  within  her  vision  the  path- 
way np  the  hillside  to  the  villa.  But  the  travellers  did  not  retotn. 
Expectation  and  disappointment  walked  alternately  at  her  elbow 
all  the  day,  and  each  day  seemed  endless.  Tet,  when  the  next 
day  came,  it  had  come  all  too  quickly.  Every  morning  it  seemed 
to  her,  as  she  turned  her  calendar,  that  the  days  chased  one  another, 
racing  to  the  month's  end ;  every  evening,  tired  out  witib.  her  vigil, 
she  wondered  how  they  could  pass  so  slowly.  The  thirty-first  of 
the  month  dawned  at  last.  At  some  time  on  this  day  Millie  Stretton 
would  arrive  at  Eze.  She  thought  of  it,  as  she  rose,  with  a  sinkiDg 
heart;  and  then  thrust  thought  aside.  She  dared  not  confront 
the  possibiUty  that  the  trains  might  stop  at  Roquebrune,  and  move 
on  to  Italy  and  discharge  no  passengers  upon  the  platform.  She 
dared  not  recognise  her  dread  that  this  day  might  dose  and  the 
darknesR  come  as  fruitlessly  as  all  the  rest.  It  was  her  last  day  of 
hope.  Lionel  Gallon  was  waiting.  MilUe  Stretton  was  arriving. 
To-morrow,  Tony  might  come,  but  he  would  come  too  late. 
Pamela  lived  in  suspense.  Somehow  the  morning  passed.  The 
afternoon  Rapide  swept  through  towards  Mentone.  Pamela  saw 
the  smoke  of  the  engine  from  her  terrace,  and  knew  that  upon  that 
train  had  come  the  passenger  from  England.  Half-an*honr  i^ 
Millie  had  most  likely  stepped  bom  her  carriage  on  to  the  plat- 
form at  Eze.    And  still  Tony  Stretton  and  Warrisden  lingered. 

Towards  dusk  she  began  to  despur.  In  a  little  while  another 
train  was  due.  She  heard  its  whistle,  saw  it  stop  at  the  station, 
and  waited  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  hillside  path.  No  one 
appeared  upon  it.  She  tamed  and  went  into  the  house.  She 
thought  for  a  moment  of  going  herself  to  Eee,  thrusting  herself 
upon  Millie  at  the  cost  of  any  snub ;  and  while  she  debated  whetiier 
the  plan  could  at  all  avail,  the  door  was  opened,  a  servant  spoke 
some  words  about  a  visitor,  and  a  man  entered  the  room.  Pamela 
started  to  her  feet.    The  man  stood  in  the  twilight  of  the  room : 
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his  back  was  against  the  Ught  of  the  window.  Pamela  could  not 
see  his  face.  But  it  was  not  Wanisden,  so  much  she  knew  at  once. 
It  could  only  be  Tony  Stretton. 

*  So  you  have  come,'  she  cried.    *  At  last !    I  had  given  up  hope. ' 
She  advanced  and  held  out  her  hand.    And  some  reserve  in 

Tony's  attitude,  something  of  coldness  in  the  manner  with  which  he 
took  her  hand,  checked  and  chilled  her. 

^  It  is  you  ? '  she  asked.  '  I  watched  the  path.  The  train  has 
gone  some  while.' 

'  Yes,  it  is  I,'  he  replied.  *  I  had  to  inquire  my  way  at  the 
village.    This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  came  to  Roquebrune.' 

Still  more  than  the  touch  of  his  hand  and  the  reserve  of  his 
manner,  the  cold  reticence  of  his  voice  chilled  her.  She  turned  to 
the  servant  abruptly : 

^  Bring  lamps,'  she  said.  She  felt  the  need  to  see  Tony  Stretton's 
face.  She  had  looked  forward  so  eagerly  to  his  coming ;  she  had 
hoped  for  it,  and  despaired  of  it  with  so  full  a  heart ;  and  now  he 
had  come,  and  with  him  there  had  come,  most  unexpectedly,  dis- 
appointment. She  had  expected  ardour,  and  there  was  only,  as 
it  seemed,  indifference  and  stolidity.  She  was  prepared  for  a  host 
of  questions  to  be  tumbled  out  upon  her  in  so  swift  a  succession 
that  no  time  was  given  to  her  for  an  answer  to  any  one  of  them ; 
and  he  stood  before  her,  seemingly  cold  as  stone.  Had  he  ceased 
to  care  for  Millie,  she  wondered  ? 

*  You  have  come  as  quickly  as  you  could  ?  '  she  asked,  trying  to 
read  his  features  in  the  obscurity. 

^  I  have  not  lost  a  moment  since  I  received  your  letter,'  he 
answered. 

She  caught  at  the  words,  *  your  letter.'  Perhaps  there  lay  the 
reason  for  his  reserve.  She  had  written  frankly,  perhaps  too 
frankly  she  feared  at  this  moment.  Had  the  letter  suddenly  killed 
his  love  for  Millie  ?  Such  things,  no  doubt,  could  happen — ^had 
happened.  Disillusion  might  have  withered  it  like  a  swift  shaft  of 
lightning. 

^  My  letter,'  she  said.  ^  You  must  not  exaggerate  its  meaning. 
You  read  it  carefully  ?  ' 

*  Very  carefully.' 

*  And  I  wrote  it  carefully,'  she  went  on,  pleading  with  his  indiffer- 
ence ;  *  very  carefully.' 

*  It  contains  the  truth,'  said  Tony ;  *  I  did  not  doubt  that.' 

*  Yes ;  but  it  contains  all  the  truth,'  she  urged.    '  You  must 
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not  doubt  that  either.    Remember,  jou  yourself  are  to  blame. 
I  wrote  that,  didn't  I  ?    I  meant  it.' 

*  Yes,  you  wrote  that,'  answered  Tony.  *  I  am  not  denying 
that  you  are  right.  It  may  well  be  that  I  am  to  blame.  It  may 
well  be  that  you,  too,  are  not  quite  bee  from  blame.  Had  you  told 
me  that  morning,  when  we  rode  together  in  the  Bow,  what  you 
had  really  meant  when  you  said  that  I  ought  never  to  leave  my 
wife '    And  at  tiliat  Pamela  interrupted  him : 

*  Would  you  have  stayed  if  I  had  explained  ? '  she  cried.  And 
Tony  for  a  moment  was  silent.    Then  he  answered  slowly : 

'  No ;  for  I  should  not  have  believed  you.'  And  then  he  moved 
for  the  first  time  sinoe  he  had  entered  the  room.  *  However,  it 
can  do  neither  of  us  any  good  to  discuss  what  we  might  have  done 
had  we  known  then  what  we  know  now.' 

He  stopped  as  the  door  opened.  The  lan^^s  were  brought  in 
and  set  upon  the  tables.  Tony  waited  until  the  servant  had  gone 
out,  and  the  door  was  closed  again ;  then  he  said : 

^  You  sent  a  telegram.  I  am  here  in  answer  to  it.  I  was  to  be 
at  Roquebrune  on  the  thirty-first.  This  is  the  thirty-first.  Am 
I  in  time? ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Pamela. 

She  could  now  see  Tony  clearly ;  and  of  one  thing  she  at  once 
was  sure.  She  had  been  misled  by  the  twilight  of  the  room.  Tony, 
at  all  events,  was  not  indifferent.  He  stood  before  her  travel-stained 
and  worn.  His  face  was  haggard  and  thin ;  his  eyes  very  tired, 
like  the  eyes  of  an  old  man ;  there  were  flecks  of  grey  in  his  hair, 
and  lines  about  his  eyes.  These  changes  she  noticed,  and  took 
them  at  their  true  value.  They  were  signs  of  the  hard  life  he  had 
lived  during  these  years,  and  of  the  quick,  arduous  journey  which 
he  had  made.  But  there  was  more.  If  Tony  had  spoken  with  a 
measured  voice,  it  was  in  order  that  he  might  control  himself  the 
better.  If  he  had  stood  without  gesture  or  motion,  it  was  because 
he  felt  the  need  to  keep  himself  in  hand.  So  much  Pamela  dearly 
saw.    Tony  was  labouring  under  a  strong  emotion. 

^  Yes,  you  are  in  time,'  she  cried ;  and  now  her  heart  was  glad. 
^  I  was  so  set  on  saving  both  your  lives,  in  keeping  you  and  Millie 
for  each  other.  Of  late,  since  you  did  not  come,  my  faith  faltered 
a  Uttls.  But  it  should  not  have  faltered.  You  are  here !  You 
are  here ! ' 

^  My  wife  is  here,  too  ? '  asked  Tony  coldly ;  and  Pamela's 
enthusiasm  again  was  checked.    *  Where  is  she  t ' 
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^  She  aniYea  in  the  south  of  France  to-day.  She  stops  at  Eze. 
She  should  be  there  now.' 

She  had  hoped  to  see  the  blood  pulse  into  his  face,  and  some 
look  of  gladness  dawn  suddenly  in  his  eyes,  some  smile  of  for- 
giveness alter  the  stem  set  of  his  lips.  But  again  she  was  dis- 
appointed. 

Tony  seemed  to  put  his  wife  out  of  his  thoughts. 

*  And  since  your  message  was  so  urgent/  he  continued  deliber- 
ately ; '  it  follows  that  Gallon  comes  to-day  as  well,'  and  he  repeated 
the  name  in  a  singularly  soft,  slow,  and  almost  caressing  voice. 
*  Lionel  Gallon,'  he  said. 

And  at  once  Pamela  was  desperately  afraid.  It  needed  just 
that  name  uttered  in  just  that  way  to  explain  to  her  completely 
the  emotion  which  Tony  so  resolutely  controlled.  She  looked  at 
him  aghast.  She  had  planned  to  bring  back  Tony  to  Millie  and 
his  home.  The  Tony  Stretton  whom  she  had  known  of  old,  the 
good-natured,  kindly  man  who  loved  his  wife,  whom  all  men 
liked  and  none  feared.  And  lo  !  she  had  brought  back  a  stranger. 
And  the  stranger  was  dangerous.  He  was  thrilling  with  anger,  he 
was  anticipating  his  meeting  vdth  Lionel  Gallon  vdth  a  relish 
which,  to  Pamela,  was  dreadful. 

*No,'  she  exclaimed  eagerly.  'Mr.  Gallon  has  been  here  all 
this  while,  and  Millie  only  comes  to-day.' 

'  Gallon  has  been  waiting  for  her,  then  ? '  he  asked  implacably. 

*  Oh,  I  don't  know,'  Pamela  exclaimed  in  despair.  *  I  have  not 
spoken  to  him.    How  should  I  know  ? ' 

*  Tet  you  have  no  doubts.' 

*  Well,  then,  no,'  she  said,  '  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  waiting 
here  for  Millie.  But  she  only  arrives  to-day.  They  have  not  met 
until  to-day.    That  is  why  I  sent  the  telegram.' 

Tony  nodded  his  head. 

'  So  that  I  might  be  present  at  the  meeting  ? ' 

And  Pamela  could  have  cried  out  aloud.  She  had  not  thought, 
she  had  not  foreseen.  She  had  fixed  all  her  hopes  on  saving 
Millie.  Set  upon  that,  she  had  not  understood  that  other 
and  dreadful  consequences  might  ensue.  These  consequences 
were  vivid  enough  before  her  eyes  now.  All  three  would  meet — 
Tony,  Millie,  and  Lionel  Gallon.  What  would  follow  ?  What 
might  not  follow?  Pamela  closed  her  eyes.  Her  heart  sank; 
she  felt  faint  at  the  thought  of  what  she  had  so  blindly  brought 
about. 
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'  Tony  ( '  she  exclaimed.  She  wrung  her  hands  together, 
pleading  vdth  him  in  short  and  broken  sentences.  '  Don't  think  of 
him !  .  .  .  Think  of  Millie.  Ton  can  gain  her  back !  ....  I  am 
very  sure.  ...  I  wrote  that  to  you,  didn't  I  ?  ...  Mr.  Gallon. .  . 
It  is  not  worth  while  ...  He  is  of  no  account. . . .  Millie  was  lonely, 
that  was  all.  .  .  .  There  would  be  a  scandal,  at  the  best . .  .'  And 
Tony  laughed  harshly. 

'  Oh,  it  is  not  worth  while,'  she  cried  again  piteoualy,  and  yet 
again,  *  it  is  not  worth  while.' 

^  Tet  I  am  anxious  to  meet  him,'  said  Tony. 

Suddenly  Pamela  looked  over  his  shoulder  to  the  door,  and  for 
a  moment,  hope  brightened  on  her  face.  But  Stretton  understood 
the  look,  and  repUed  to  it. 

*  No,  Warrisden  is  not  here.  I  left  him  behind  with  our  luggage 
at  Monte  Carlo.' 

'  Why  did  he  stay  ? '  cried  Pamela,  as  again  her  hopes  fell. 

'  He  could  hardly  refuse.  This  is  my  affair,  not  his.  I  churned 
to-night.    He  will  come  to  you,  no  doubt,  to-morrow.' 

'  Ton  meant  him  to  stay  behind,  then  ? ' 

'I  meant  to  see  you  alone,'  said  Tony;  and  Pamela  daied 
question  him  no  more,  though  the  questions  thronged  in  her  mind 
and  tortured  her.  Was  it  only  because  he  wished  to  see  her  alone 
that  he  left  Warrisden  behind  ?  Was  it  not  also  so  that  he  might 
not  be  hampered  afterwards  ?  Was  it  only  so  that  another  might 
not  know  of  the  trouble  between  himself  and  MUlie  ?  Or  was  it 
not  so  that  another  might  not  be  on  hand  to  hinder  him  from 
exacting  retribution  1  Pamela  was  appalled.  Tony  was  angry — 
yes,  that  was  natural  enough.  She  would  not  have  felt  half  her 
present  distress  if  he  had  shown  his  passion  in  tempestuous  words, 
if  he  had  threatened,  if  he  had  raved.  But  there  was  so  much 
deliberation  in  his  anger,  he  had  it  so  completely  in  control ;  it  was 
an  instrument  which  he  meant  to  use,  not  a  fever  which  might 
master  him  for  a  moment  and  let  him  go. 

'Tou  are  so  changed,'  she  cried.  'I  did  not  think  of  that 
when  I  wrote  to  you.  But,  of  course,  these  years  and  the  Foreign 
L^on  could  not  but  change  you.' 

She  moved  away,  and  sat  down  holdiog  her  head  between  h» 
hands.  Stretton  did  not  answer  her  words  in  any  way.  He  moved 
towards  her,  and  asked : 

'  Is  Gallon,  too,  at  Eze  ? ' 

*No,  no,'  she  cried,  raising  her  head,  thankful,  at  last,  that 
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hsse  was  aome  small  point  on  which  she  could  attenuate  his  sus- 
pici<Mis.    *  Tou  are  making  too  much  of  the  trouble.' 

*  Yet  70U  wrote  the  letter  to  me.  Tou  also  sent  the  telegram. 
You  sent  me  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  without  good  reason.' 
And  Pamela  dropped  her  eyes  again  from  his  face. 

'  If  Gallon  is  not  at  Eze,'  he  insisted,  *  he  is  close  hy ! ' 
Pamela  did  not  answer.  She  sat  trying  to  compose  her  thoughts. 
Suppose  that  she  refused  to  answer,  Tony  would  go  to  Eze.  He 
might  find  Millie  and  Gallon  there.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
unlikely  that  he  would.  Pamela  had  seen  that  quiet,  solitary 
restaurant  by  the  sea  where  Gallon  lodged.  It  was  there  that  they 
would  be,  she  had  no  doubt. 

'  Where  is  Gallon  ? '  asked  Tony.  '  Where  does  he  stay  ?  ' 
Pamela  closed  her  ears  to  the  question,  working  still  at  the 
stem  problem  of  her  answer.  If  she  refused  to  tell  him  what  he 
asked,  Ifillie  and  Gallon  might  escape  for  to-night.  That  was 
possible.  But,  then,  to-morrow  would  come.  Tony  must  meet 
them  to-morrow  in  any  case,  and  to-morrow  he  might  be  too  late. 
'  I  will  tell  you,'  she  answered,  and  she  described  the  place. 
And  in  another  minute  she  was  alone.  She  heard  the  front  door 
doee,  she  heard  Tony's  step  upon  the  gravel  of  the  garden  path, 
and  then  all  was  silent.  She  sat  holding  her  throbbing  temples 
in  her  hands.  Visions  rose  before  her  ejres,  and  her  fear  made 
them  extraordinarily  luminous  and  vivid.  She  saw  that  broad, 
quiet  terrace  over  the  sea  where  she  had  lunched,  the  lonely  restau- 
rant^ the  windows  of  that  suite  of  rooms  open  on  to  the  terrace. 
A  broad  column  of  light  streamed  out  from  the  window  in  her 
virion.  She  could  almost  hear  voices  and  the  sound  of  laughter,  she 
imagined  the  laughter  all  struck  dumb,  and  thereafter  a  cry  of 
horror  stabbing  tiie  night.  The  very  silence  of  the  villa  became 
a  torture  to  her.  She  rose  and  walked  restlessly  about  the  room. 
If  she  could  only  have  reached  Warrisden  I  But  she  did  not  even 
know  to  which  hotel  in  all  the  hotels  of  Monte  Garlo  he  had  gone. 
Tony  might  have  told  her  that,  had  she  kept  her  wits  about  her  and 
put  the  question  with  discretion.  But  she  had  not.  She  had  no 
doubt  that  Stretton  had  purposely  left  him  behind.  Tony  wished 
for  DO  restraining  hand,  when  at  last  he  came  face  to  face  with 
Li<mel  Gallon.  She  sat  down,  and  tried  to  reason  out  what  would 
happen.  Tony  would  go  first  to  Eze.  Would  he  find  Millie  there  ? 
Perhaps.  Most  likely  he  would  not.  He  would  go  on  then  to  the 
restaurant  on  the  Gomiche  road.    But  he  would  have  wasted  some 
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time.  It  might  be  only  a  little  time ;  still,  however  short  it  was, 
what  was  waste  of  time  to  Tony  might  be  gain  of  time  to  her^ 
if  only  she  could  find  a  messenger. 

Suddenly  she  stood  up.  There  was  a  messenger,  under  her 
very  hand.  She  scribbled  a  note  to  Lionel  Gallon,  hardly  knowing 
what  she  wrote.  She  bade  him  go  the  instant  when  he  received  it, 
go  at  all  costs  without  a  moment's  delay.  Then,  taking  the  note 
in  her  hand,  she  ran  from  the  villa  down  the  road  to  Roquebrune. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

M.  GIRAUD  AGAIN. 

The  dusk  was  deepening  quickly  into  darkness.  As  she  ran  down 
the  open  stretch  of  hillside  between  her  villa  and  the  little  town, 
she  saw  the  lights  blaze  out  upon  the  terrace  of  Monte  CSarlo.  Far 
below  her  upon  her  right  they  shone  like  great  opals,  each  with  s 
heart  of  fire.  Pamela  stopped  for  a  second  to  regain  her  breath 
before  she  reached  Boquebrune.  The  sudden  brightness  of  those 
lights  carried  her  thoughts  backwards  to  the  years  when  the  height 
of  trouble  for  her  had  been  the  sickness  of  a  favourite  horse,  and 
all  her  life  was  an  eager  expectation.  On  so  many  evenings  she 
had  seen  those  lights  flash  out  through  the  gathering  night  while 
she  had  sat  talking  in  her  garden  with  the  little  schoolmaster 
whom  she  was  now  to  revisit.  To  both  of  them  those  lights  had 
been  a  parable.  They  had  glowed  in  friendliness  and  promise- 
thus  she  had  read  the  parable — out  of  a  great,  bright,  gay  world  of 
men  and  women,  upon  a  cool,  twilit  garden  of  youth  and  ignorance. 
She  thought  of  what  had  come  in  place  of  all  that  imagined  gaiety. 
To  the  schoolmaster,  disappointment  and  degradation ;  while,  as 
for  herself,  she  felt  very  lonely  upon  this  evening.  *  The  world  is 
a  place  of  great  sadness.'  Thus  had  M.  Giraud  spoken  when 
Pamela  had  returned  to  Boquebrune  from  her  first  season  in 
London,  and  the  words  now  came  back  to  her  again. 

She  ran  on  through  the  narrow  streets  of  Roquebrune,  her 
white  frock  showing  in  the  light  from  the  shops  and  windows. 
She  wore  no  hat  upon  her  head,  and  more  than  one  of  the  people 
in  the  street  called  to  her  as  she  passed  and  asked  her  whether  she 
needed  help.  Help,  indeed,  she  did  need,  but  not  from  them.  She 
came  to  the  tiny  square  whence  the  steps  led  down  to  the  station. 
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On  the  west  side  of  the  square  stood  the  schoolhouse,  and,  close  by, 
the  little  house  of  the  schoolmaster.  A  light  burned  in  a  vdndow 
of  the  ground  floor.  Pamela  knocked  loudly  upon  the  door.  She 
heard  a  chair  grate  upon  the  floor-boards.  She  knocked  again,  and 
the  door  was  opened.  It  was  the  schoolmaster  himself  who 
opened  it. 

'  M.  Giraud  ! '  she  exclaimed,  drawing  her  breath  quickly.  The 
schoolmaster  leaned  forward  and  stared  at  the  white  figure  which 
stood  in  the  darkness  just  outside  his  porch;  but  he  made  no 
reply. 

^  Let  me  in ! '  cried  Pamela ;  and  he  made  a  movement  as 
though  to  bar  the  way.  But  she  slipped  quickly  past  him  into 
the  room.    He  closed  the  door  slowly  and  followed  her. 

The  room  was  bare.  A  deal  table,  a  chair  or  two,  and  a  few 
tattered  books  on  a  hanging  bookshelf  made  up  all  its  furniture. 
Pamela  leaned  against  the  wall  with  a  hand  to  her  heart.  M. 
Giraud  saw  her  clearly  now.  She  stood  only  a  few  feet  from  him 
in  the  light  of  the  room.  She  was  in  (hstress ;  yet  he  spoke 
harshly. 

*  Why  have  you  come  !  '  he  cried ;  and  she  answered,  piteously, 
*  I  want  your  help.* 

At  that  a  flame  of  anger  kindled  vdthin  him.  He  saw  her 
again,  after  all  this  long  time  of  her  absence — ^her  whose  equal  he 
had  never  spoken  vdth.  Her  dark  hair,  her  eyes,  the  pure  outline 
of  her  &ce,  her  tall,  slim  figure,  the  broad  forehead — ^all  the  delicacy 
and  beauty  of  her — was  a  torture  to  him.  The  sound  of  her  voice, 
with  its  remembered  accents,  hurt  him  as  he  had  thought  nothing 
could  ever  hurt  him  again. 

^  Really  ! '  he  cried,  in  exasperation.  ^  Tou  want  help ;  so  you 
come  to  me.  Without  that  need  would  you  have  come  ?  No, 
indeed.    Tou  are  a  woman.    Get  your  fine  friends  to  help  you !  * 

There  were  other  follies  upon  his  tongue,  but  he  never  spoke 
them.    He  looked  at  Pamela,  and  came  to  a  stop. 

Pamela  had  entered  the  cottage  bent  vdth  a  single  mind  upon 
her  purpose — to  avert  a  catastrophe  at  the  little  restaurant  on  the 
Gomiche  road.  But  M.  Giraud  was  before  her,  face  to  face  with 
her,  as  she  was  face  to  face  with  him.  She  saw  him  clearly  in  the 
light  as  he  saw  her ;  and  she  was  shocked.  The  curS  had  prepared 
her  for  a  change  in  her  old  comrade,  but  not  for  so  complete  a  dis- 
figurement. The  wineshop  had  written  its  sordid  story  too  l^bly 
upon  his  features.    His  face  was  bloated  and  red,  the  veins  stood 
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out  upon  tiie  cheeks  and  the  nose  like  threads  of  purple ;  his  eyes 
were  jellow  and  unwholesome.  M.  Giraud  had  grown  stout  in 
body,  too ;  and  his  dress  was  slovenly  and  in  disrepair.  He  was 
an  image  of  degradation  and  neglect.  Pamela  was  shocked,  and 
betrayed  the  shock.  She  almost  shrank  from  him  at  ihe  first; 
there  was  almost  upon  her  face  an  expression  of  aversion  and  dis- 
gust. But  sorrow  drove  the  aversion  away,  and  immediatdy  her 
eyes  were  full  of  pity ;  and  these  swift  changes  M.  Giraud  saw  and 
understood. 

She  was  still  his  only  window  on  the  outside  world.  That  was 
the  trouble.  By  her  expression  he  read  his  own  decline  more 
surely  than  in  his  mirror.  Through  her  he  saw  the  world ;  through 
her,  too,  he  saw  what  manner  of  figure  he  presented  to  ihe  wodd. 
Never  had  he  realised  how  far  he  had  sunk  until  this  moment.  He 
saw,  as  in  a  picture,  the  young  schoolmaster  of  the  other  days  who 
had  read  French  with  the  pupil,  who  was  more  his  teacher  t^an  his 
pupil,  upon  the  garden  terrace  of  the  Villa  Pontignard — a  youth 
full  of  dreams,  which  were  vain,  no  doubt,  but  not  ignoble.  There 
was  a  trifle  of  achievement,  too.  For  even  now  one  of  the  tattered 
books  upon  his  shelf  was  a  copy  of  his  brochure  on  Roquebrone 
and  the  Upper  Comiche  road.  With  perseverance,  mih  ftuth — ^he 
understood  it  in  a  flash — ^he  might  have  found,  here,  at  Roquebmne, 
a  satisfaction  for  those  ambitions  which  had  so  tortured  him. 
There  was  a  field  here  for  the  historian  had  he  chosen  to  seize  on 
it.  Fame  might  have  come  to  him,  though  he  never  visited  ih» 
great  cities  and  the  crowded  streets.  So  he  thought,  and  then  he 
realised  what  he  had  become.  It  was  true  he  had  suffered  great 
unhappiness.  Yet  so  had  she — Pamela  Mardale ;  and  she  had  iK>t 
fallen  from  her  pedestal.  Here  shame  seized  upon  him.  He 
lowered  his  eyes  from  her  face. 

*  Help  ! '  he  stammered.  '  You  ask  me  to  help  you  ?  Look  at 
me !    I  can  give  you  no  help !  * 

He  suddenly  broke  off.  He  sat  down  at  tiie  table,  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands,  and  burst  into  tears.  Pamela  crossed  to  him 
and  laid  her  hand  very  gently  upon  his  shoulder.  She  spoke  very 
gently,  too. 

'  Oh,  yes,  you  can,'  she  said. 

He  drew  away  from  her,  but  she  would  not  be  repulsed. 

'  You  should  never  have  come  to  me  at  all,'  he  sobbed.  *  Oh, 
how  I  hate  that  you  should  see  me  like  this.  Why  did  you  oome ! 
I  did  not  mean  you  to  see  me.    You  must  have  knoWn  that! 
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You  must  have  known,  too,  why.  It  was  not  kind  of  yon, 
mademoiselle.    No,  it  was  not  kind  ! ' 

^  Yet  I  am  glad  that  I  came,'  said  Pamela.  '  I  came,  thinking 
of  myself,  it  is  trae — my  nded  is  so  very  great ;  but  now  I  see 
your  need  is  as  great  as  mine.    I  ask  you  to  rise  up  and  help  me.' 

'  No,  leave  me  alone  ! '  he  cried.  And  she  answered,  gently, 
*  I  will  not.' 

M .  Oiiaud  grew  quiet.  He  pressed  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes, 
and  stood  up. 

^  Forgive  me ! '  he  said.  '  I  have  behaved  like  a  child ;  but 
you  would  forgive  me  if  you  knew  how  I  have  waited  and  waited 
for  you  to  come  back.  But  you  never  did.  Each  summer  I  said  : 
^^  Bhe  will  return  in  the  winter !  "  And  the  winter  came,  and  I 
said :  "  She  will  come  in  the  spring."  But  neither  in  the  winter 
nor  in  the  spring  did  you  return  to  Roquebrune.  I  have  n^ed 
you  so  badly  all  these  years.' 

*  I  am  sorry,'  replied  Pamela ;  *  I  am  very  sorry.' 

She  did  not  reproach  herself  at  all.  She  could  not  see,  indeed, 
tliat  she  was  to  blame.  But  she  was  none  the  less  distressed. 
GHraud's  exhibition  of  grief  was  so  utterly  unfamiliar  to  her  tiiat 
she  felt  awkward  and  helpless  in  face  of  it.  He  was  yet  further 
disfigured  now  by  the  traces  of  weeping ;  his  eyes  were  swollen  and 
red.  There  was  something  grotesque  in  the  aspect  of  this  drink- 
swollen  face,  all  convulsed  with  sorrow.  Nothing  could  weU  be 
less  in  sympathy  with  Pamela's  nature  than  Qiraud's  outburst  and 
display  of  tears ;  for  she  was  herself  reticent  and  proud.  She  held 
her  head  high  as  she  walked  through  the  world,  mistress  alike  of 
her  sorrows  and  her  joys.  But  Mr.  Mudge  had  spoken  the  truth 
when  he  had  called  upon  her  in  Leicestershire.  Imagination  had 
come  to  her  of  late.  She  was  able  to  understand  the  oiher  point 
of  view— to  appreciate  that  there  were  other  characters  than  hers 
which  must  needs  fulfil  themselves  in  ways  which  were  not  hers. 
She  put  herself  now  in  M.  Giraud's  place.  She  imagined  him 
waiting  and  waiting  at  Roquebrune,  with  his  one  window  on  the 
outside  world  closed  and  shuttered— a  man  in  a  darkened  room 
who  most  passionately  desired  the  air  without.  She  said,  with  a 
trace  of  hesitation  : 

*  You  say  you  have  needed  me  very  much  ? ' 

'  Oh,  have  I  not  ? '  exclaimed  Qiraud ;  and  the  very  weariness 
of  his  voice  would  have  convinced  her,  had  she  needed  conviction. 
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It  seemed  to  express  the  dilatory  passage  of  the  years  daring  which 
he  had  looked  for  her  coming,  and  had  looked  in  vain. 

*  WeU,  then,  listen  to  me/  she  went  on.  '  I  was  onoe  told  that 
to  be  needed  by  those  whom  one  needs  is  a  great  comfort.  I  thought 
of  the  saying  at  the  time,  and  I  thought  that  it  was  a  trae  one. 
Afterwards' — she  began  to  speak  slowly,  carefully  selecting  her  words 
— ^  it  happened  that  in  my  own  experience  I  proved  it  to  be  true,  at 
all  events  for  me.  Is  it  true  for  you,  also  ?  Think  well.  If  it  Ib 
not  true  I  will  go  away  as  you  bade  me  at  the  beginning ;  but  if  it 
is  true — why,  then  I  may  be  of  some  little  help  to  you,  and  you 
wiU  be  certainly  a  great  help  to  me ;  for  I  need  you  very  surely.' 

M.  Giraud  looked  at  her  in  silence  for  a  little  while.  Then  he 
answered  her  with  simplicity,  and  so,  for  the  first  time  during  this 
interview,  wore  the  proper  dignity  of  a  man. 

*  Yes,  I  will  help  you,*  he  said.    *  What  can  I  do  ?  ' 

She  held  out  the  letter  which  she  had  written  to  Lionel  Gallon. 
She  bade  him  carry  it  with  the  best  speed  he  could  to  its  destina- 
tion. 

*  Lose  no  time  ! '  she  implored.  '  I  am  not  sure  but  it  may  be 
that  one  man's  life,  and  the  happiness  of  a  man  and  a  woman 
besides,  all  hang  upon  its  quick  receipt.' 

M.  Giraud  took  his  hat  from  the  wall  and  went  to  the  door. 
At  the  door  he  paused,  and  standing  thus,  with  an  averted  face,  he 
said  in  a  whisper,  recalling  the  words  she  had  lately  spoken : 

^ There  is  one,  then,  whom  you  need?  Tou  are  no  longer 
lonely  in  your  thoughts  ?    I  should  like  to  know.' 

*  Tes,'  Pamela  answered,  gently ;  '  I  am  no  longer  lonely  in  my 
thoughts.' 

*  And  you  are  happy  ? '  he  continued.  '  Tou  were  not  happy 
when  you  were  at  Roquebrune  last.  I  should  like  to  know  that 
you,  at  all  events,  are  happy  now.' 

^  Tes,'  said  Pamela.  In  the  presence  of  his  distress  she  rather 
shrank  from  acknowledging  the  change  which  had  come  over  her. 
It  seemed  cruel ;  yet  he  clearly  vdshed  to  know.  He  clearly  would 
be  the  happier  for  knowing.    ^  Tes,'  she  said ;  ^  I  am  happy.' 

^  I  am  very  glad,'  said  M.  Giraud,  in  a  low  voice ;  '  I  am  very 
glad.'    And  he  went  rather  quickly  out  by  the  door. 

(To  be  oontinved.) 
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WASHINGTON,  LINCOLN,    AND    GRANT. 
BY  GENERAL  JAMES  GRANT  WILSON,  D.C.L. 

By  the  general  judgment  of  the  English-speaking  world,  Washing- 
toti,  Lincoln,  and  Qiant  aie  accepted  as  the  three  greatest  Americans 
— ^Washington  the  founder,  Lincoln  the  liberator,  and  Grant  the 
savioTur  of  our  country.  With  the  foUr  pairicB  I  enjoyed  agreeable 
associations  in  early  youth  through  intimacy  with  several  of  those 
who  were  nearest  and  dearest  to  him ;  with  the  martyr-President  it 
was  my  privilege  to  be  well  acquainted  during  a  period  of  six  years ; 
and  vdth  the  illustrious  soldier  I  was  on  terms  of  close  friendship 
for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century.  While  many  persons  have 
known  Lincoln  and  Grant,  and  a  few  were  acquainted  with  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln,  so  far  as  I  am  aware  but  one  person  was  ever 
bom  into  this  world  who  knew  the  triumvirate  of  uncrowned 
American  kings.  That  individual  was  Horace  Binney,  leader  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bar,  and  among  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  pro- 
fession throughout  the  land,  with  whom  I  spent  a  memorable  hour 
in  the  year  1874.  During  that  delightful  interview  he  stated  that 
when  a  youth  his  home  was  near  President  Washington's  Phila- 
delphia residence,  that  he  had  met  him  almost  daily  for  several 
years,  and  that  he  frequently  held  conversations  with  the  General. 
Mr.  Binney  also  mentioned  the  interesting  fact  that  he  had  been 
acquainted  with  every  President  of  the  United  States  up  to  the 
time  of  Grant,  during  whose  second  Administration  he  passed  away 
at  the  great  age  of  ninety-five. 

In  the  victory  that  was  won  at  Saratoga  in  October  1777,  the 
hero  of  the  battle — in  its  results  one  of  the  decisive  engagements  of 
the  world — was  not  the  American  commander,  but  Benedict  Arnold. 
A  few  weeks  after  that  great  event,  the  Commander-in-Chief  com- 
plimented Arnold  upon  his  gallantry,  and  said  to  him  in  his  stately 
manner :  ^  I  understand,  sir,  that  in  the  Battle  of  Saratoga,  where 
you  rendered  such  valuable  service  to  your  country,  you  lost  your 
sleeve-links.  Will  you  do  me  tiie  honour  to  accept  this  pair,  which 
I  have  worn  several  months,  and  of  which  I  have  duplicates  ? ' 
When  General  Arnold  became  a  traitor  to  his  native  land,  and 
Washington,  with  righteous  indignation,  had  denounced  his  base 
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treachery  in  bitter  and  burning  words,  he  no  longer  fouDd  pleasure 
in  the  posseesion  of  the  sleeve-links,  and  so  he  presented  them  to 
Colonel  Tarleton,  the  only  British  officer  who  had  treated  him  with 
any  degree  of  courtesy.  When  Tarleton  returned  witii  the  British 
Army  to  the  Old  World,  he  gave  Washington's  gift  to  his  nulitarj 
secretary,  an  American  Loyalist,  and  when  he  died  they  were  left 
to  his  only  son,  Fitz-Greene  Halleck.  When  the  poet  passed  away, 
he  bequeathed  them  to  a  young  army  friend  who  later  became  bis 
biographer,  and  also  the  author  of  this  article,  who  is  tiie  proud 
possessor  of  the  beautiful  gold  sleeve-links. 

Several  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  American  Qvil 
War  there  was  a  house  party  in  a  spacious  Virginia  mansion  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  assembled  together  for  the  purpose  of 
celebrating  the  anniversary  of  Washington's  birth.  The  host  was 
Washington's  adopted  son,  the  hostess  his  only  daughter,  Mary, 
wife  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  then  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Second  United 
States  Cavalry.  The  day  was  devoted  chiefly  to  listening  to  chaim* 
ing  recollections  of  Mr.  Custis,  who  had  lived  with  his  father,  as 
he  called  Washington,  for  eighteen  years ;  to  looking  at  Washington's 
letters,  his  books,  his  swords,  his  canes,  his  jewellery,  and,  in  short, 
to  innumerable  articles  hallowed  by  associations  with  him.  It 
was  a  red-letter  day — ^in  the  words  of  Carlyle,  '  A  day  never  to  be 
forgotten  in  this  world.'  Alas !  of  all  that  happy  house  party,  i^e 
Richmond  beauties,  the  Baltimore  belles,  the  young  Yirginians, 
and  the  two  college  students  from  the  North,  the  writer  is  the  only 
survivor.  The  place  of  that  memorable  meeting  was  Arlington, 
now  a  national  cemetery.  There  rests  that  beau  sdbrewr^  gallant 
Phil  Sheridan,  and  around  him  are  buried  several  thousand  of  those 
Toughriders  who  followed  him  on  many  a  well-fought  field. 

A  few  days  later  the  present  writer  was  the  guest,  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  of  a  venerable  lady  whose  hair  was  silvered  by  the 
snows  of  ninety-six  winters.  Li  early  life  she  and  my  godmother, 
Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan,  were  taught  in  Albany,  New  York,  by  the 
same  governess.  They  parted  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  never 
met  again.  The  broad  Atlantic  rolled  between  them,  but  they 
continued  to  correspond  for  three  score  and  ten  years.  Elizabetii 
Schuyler,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  spent  the  winter  with  General  and 
Mrs.  Washington,  when  the  army  was  quartered  at  Morristown, 
New  Jersey.  Among  her  many  admirers  was  a  young  captain  of 
artillery  to  whom  she  gave  her  heart  and  hand,  and  they  were 
married  in  her  father's  (General  Philip  Schuyler)  house  in  Albany, 
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124  years  ago.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  she  had  been  separated  by 
deatii  from  her  young  captain  for  more  than  half  a  century,  but 
she  still  loved  to  speak  of  him  and  of  his  great  chief,  with  whom 
he  was  a  staff  o£Gloer  later  on,  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  She 
described  Washington  as  the  most  majestic  and  magnificent  of 
men,  and  the  finest  horseman  of  his  age.  Mounted  on  one  of  his 
fiery  chargers,  he  was  always  an  inspiration  to  his  troops.  When 
I  bade  this  venerable  woman  a  final  farewell,  she  said  to  me,  '  My 
dear  young  friend,  you  may  be  glad  to  remember  hereafter  that 
the  same  hand  that  your  lips  have  just  pressed  was  often  pressed 
by  the  lips  of  Washington.'  A  year  later  I  saw  her  placed  by  the 
side  of  her  young  captaiQ  under  the  shadows  of  Trinity  Church, 
New  York.  That  young  captain's  fame  as  the  most  brilliant  of 
American  statesmen  has  flown  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 
His  name  was  Alexander  Hamilton. 

A  few  years  after  the  Civil  War  was  closed  by  Grant  at  Appo- 
mattox, the  writer  was  a  guest  in  one  of  England's  great  houses. 
The  estate  of  between  6,000  and  7,000  acres  was  purchased  by  the 
British  Government  at  a  cost  of  300,0001.,  and,  together  with  a 
dukedom  and  10,000{.  a  year,  was  presented  to  a  successful  soldier 
for  a  day's  work  at  Waterloo.  Another  equally  important  battle 
was  won  at  Gettysburg  by  General  Meade — a  battle  not  surpassed 
in  importance  by  any  fought  since  Saxon  Harold  fell  at  Hastings 
800  years  ago,  but  I  never  heard  that  he  received  an  estate  of  any 
kind  or  an  accession  of  rank  or  emolument  from  our  Republican 
Government.  When  I  entered  the  Strathfieldsaye  drawing-room 
for  the  first  time  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  eldest  son  and 
heir,  I  was  surprised  and  delighted  to  see  one  of  Gilbert  Stuart's 
noble  portraits  of  Washington  occupying  the  place  of  honour  in  the 
handsome  apartment.  '  Where  did  you  find  that  fine  picture  ? ' 
asked  the  American.  'Oh,'  said  the  second  Duke,  'my  father 
hung  it  there  almost  half  a  century  ago.'  I  then  inquired,  '  Did 
your  father  admire  Washington  ? '  '  My  father,'  was  the  Duke's 
reply,  '  deemed  Washington  the  purest  and  noblest  character  of 
modem  time — ^possibly  of  all  time,  and  considering  the  raw  troops 
with  which  he  had  to  oppose  the  trained  and  veteran  soldiers  of 
England,  also  a  great  general.' 

Another  interesting  statement  which  the  second  Duke  made  to 
me  was  that  when  his  father  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  an 
expedition  to  be  sent  out  against  the  city  of  Washington  and  New 
Orleans  in  1814,  he  declined  the  command  chiefly  on  the  ground 
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that  he  would  not  fight  against  Washington's  conntrTmen.  And 
when  his  Government  asked  for  the  names  of  three  officers  from 
whom  a  commander  could  be  selected,  Wellington  wrote,  'Sir 
Edward  Pakenham,  Sir  Edward  Pakenham,  Sir  Edward  Paken- 
ham,'  and  so  poor  Sir  Edward,  his  brother-in-law,  was  sent  to  New 
Orleans  to  meet  his  death  in  the  most  disastrous  defeat  ever  sus- 
tained hj  a  British  Army. 

Six  years  ago,  a  young  cavalry  officer  who  followed  Grant  down 
the  Mississippi  valley  wrote  the  General's  life,  and  sent  a  copy  to 
Gladstone,  with  whom  he  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  an  acquaintance. 
In  the  course  of  his  biography  the  author  drew  a  comparison 
between  Washington  and  Grant.  Soon  after  an  acknowledgment 
came  from  the  great  Christian  statesman,  in  which  some  pleasant 
compliments  were  paid  to  the  volume,  the  conmiunication  closing 
with  these  words :  '  America  is  indeed  a  happy  country  if  she  can 
produce  men  worthy  to  be  compared  to  the  excellence  of  Washing- 
ton, who  has  been  a  guide  to  my  path  all  the  days  of  my  long 
life.'  That  letter  is  among  my  most  valued  literary  treasures. 
Another  one,  containing  but  two  lines,  written  and  signed  by 
W.  M.  Thackeray,  is  as  follows  :  '  Washington  was  the  very  noblest, 
purest,  bravest,  best  of  God's  men.' 

When  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the  oldest  of  Anierican 
universities  called  upon  James  Bussell  Lowell  to  sing  the  requiem  of 
her  0¥m  heroic  dead,  the  poet  made  the  '  Commemoration  Ode '  a 
pedestal  on  which  he  placed  the  statue  of  one  whom  he  called 
'  The  First  American.'    Again  Lowell  said  : 

Here  was  a  type  of  the  true  elder  race, 
And  one  of  Plutarch's  men  talked  with  ns  face  to  face. 

My  first  talk  with  that  extraordinary  man  was  in  the  year  1858, 
when  he  was  engaged  in  the  celebrated  debate  with  Douglas — a 
debate  which  terminated  in  a  victory  for  the  *  Littie  Giant,'  who 
regained  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate ;  but  Mr.  Lincoln  won 
a  still  higher  place — the  presidency.  I  was  introduced  by  one  of 
my  father's  friends,  an  Illinois  judge ;  we  foimd  the  future  chief 
magistrate  in  a  shabby  little  uncarpeted  office  over  a  grocer's  shop. 
He  was  a  man  of  unusual  height,  six  feet  four  inches,  being  four 
inches  taller  than  Washington,  and  nearly  nine  inches  taller  than 
Grant.  His  face  was  rugged  and  swarthy,  with  coarse  rebellious  hair ; 
he  had  long  arms  and  limbs,  huge  hands  and  feet,  and  his  greyiah- 
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brown  eyes  weie  the  saddest  I  evei  saw.  But  when  a  good  story 
was  told  by  himself,  or  another,  Lincohi's  face  lighted  up  until  he 
was  positively  handsome. 

During  that  memorable  hour  he  was  asked  from  what  part  of 
the  country  his  ancestors  came,  and  he  replied :  '  Well,  my  young 
friend,  I  believe  the  first  English  ancestor  came  to  Massachusetts 
in  ^1638,  and  settled  in  Hingham  or  Hanghim— -which  was  it 
judge  ?  '  The  latter  then  said  to  Mr.  Lincoln  that  I  had  mentioned 
some  remarkable  stories  recently  told  by  Mr.  Custis  at  Arlington, 
including  the  statement  that  Washington  was  the  strongest  man  of 
his  generation,  and  that  he  was  a  famous  wrestler,  then  a  favourite 
amusement  with  Virginians,  and  that  he  had  never  been  thro¥m. 
Lincoln  then  remarked :  ^  It  is  a  curious  thing,  my  young  friend, 
but  that  is  precisely  my  record  :  I  could  outlift  any  man  in  Illinois 
when  I  was  a  youth,  and  I  never  was  thro¥m.  If  Gteorge  was 
aroimd  now,  I  should  be  pleased  to  have  a  tussle  with  him,  and 
I  rather  believe  that  one  of  the  plain  people  of  Illinois  would  be 
able  to  keep  up  his  end  against  the  aristocrat  of  Old  Virginia.' 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  fond  of  being  known  as  one  of  the  plain  people. 
I  frequentiy  heard  him  use  the  expression.  On  one  occasion  he 
said, '  Well,  I  believe  the  Lord  must  love  the  plain  people  because 
He  has  made  so  many  of  them.'  Washington  and  Lincohi  certainly 
possessed  '  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the  world.' 

Something  was  said  about  the  wild-cat  currency  of  an  earlier 
period,  a  species  of  Western  paper  money  worth  about  as  much 
as  Confederate  currency  after  Lee's  surrender  at  Appomattox. 
Lincoln's  story  was  that  he  was  going  down  the  Mississippi  in  the 
'thirties.  The  wood  then  used  on  the  steamers  was  getting  low,  and 
the  captain  ordered  the  pilot  to  steer  in  to  the  nearest  wood  pile. 
When  they  reached  the  bank  of  the  river,  the  captain  said  to 
the  man  on  shore :  '  Is  that  your  wood  ? '  '  Certainly.'  *  Do 
you  want  to  sell  it  ? '  'Yes.'  '  Will  you  take  wild-cat  currency  ? ' 
*  Of  course.'  *  How  will  you  take  it  ? '  '  Cord  for  cord,'  answered 
the  owner. 

The  mention  of  Washington's  name  doubtless  suggested  to 
Lincoln  the  following  droll  story  about  attending  a  few  days  previous, 
a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum, 
situated  near  Springfield.  As  the  day  was  cold  and  the  long  hall 
chilly,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  wear  his  hat  as  he  walked  through. 
When  about  midway,  a  little  lunatic  darted  out  of  a  door,  stopped 
in  front  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  swelled  out  his  chest,  and  looking  very 
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indignant,  said : '  Sir,  I  am  amazed  that  70a  should  presume  to  wear 
your  hat  in  the  presence  of  Christopher  Columbus.'  Removing 
his  hat,  Mr.  Lincohi  said, '  I  beg  your  pa^on,  Christopher  Columbus^' 
and  passed  on  to  the  meeting.  Betuming,  half  an  hour  later, 
having  forgotten  the  incident,  and  with  his  hat  on  again,  the  little 
lunatic  darted  out  from  the  same  door,  and,  drawing  himself  up  as 
before,  exclaimed :  '  Sir,  I  am  astounded  that  you  should  dare  to 
wear  your  hat  in  the  presence  of  General  Washington.'  ^  Excuse 
me,  General,'  and  Lincoln  took  off  his  hat,  '  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
half  an  hour  ago  you  said  you  were  Christopher  Columbus.'  '  Oh, 
yes ;  that  is  quite  correct,  but  that  tvas  by  another  mother,^ 

Years  passed,  and  General  Grant  gave  me  leave  of  absence  to 
go  to  Washington  to  see  a  younger  brother  who  had  been  mortally 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg.  After  seeing  him,  I  called 
upon  the  President,  who  said  :  '  What  brings  you  to  Washington, 
Colonel  ? '  When  informed,  he  remarked,  ^  If  you  will  come  in 
this  afternoon  at  four  o'clock,  we  will  walk  out  to  the  Georgetown 
Hospital  and  see  the  young  captain.'  When  we  arrived  there  the 
President  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  a  strong  resemblance  between 
my  brother  and  the  son  whom  he  had  lost  the  year  previous.  This 
interested  him  so  much  that  the  following  day  Mrs.  Lincoln  drove 
out  with  us,  and  she  saw  the  same  striking  resemblance.  Almost 
daily  during  the  fortnight  that  my  brother  survived,  the  President 
saw  the  young  soldier,  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  sent  him  little  delicacies 
made  by  herself.  This  incident  is  introduced  to  illustrate  the  fact 
that  the  President  was  one  of  the  Idndest-hearted  of  men,  of  whom 
it  may  be  said,  in  the  words  of  Bassanio,  applied  to  his  Venetian 
friend,  'The  kindest  man,  the  best  conditioned  and  unwearied 
spirit  in  doing  courtesies.' 

On  one  occasion  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
accompanied  by  a  young  army  oflSicer,  attended  a  review  near 
Arlington.  There  was  an  ambulance  provided,  drawn  by  four 
mules,  and  when  the  party  reached  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac, 
where  the  roads  were  badly  cut  up  by  the  army  trains,  ike  driver 
had  so  much  difficulty  with  the  mules  that  he  began  to  swear,  and 
the  worse  the  roads  became,  the  more  profanity.  At  this  point 
the  President  said  in  his  pleasant  manner,  'Driver,  my  friend.' 
The  driver  looked  around,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  asked,  '  Are  you  an 
Episcopalian  i '  Of  course  he  was  astonished,  and  he  answered : 
'  No,  Mr.  President,  I  ain't  much  of  anything.  If  I  go  to  church 
at  all,  I  go  to  the  Methodist  church.'     '  Oh,  excuse  me,'  replied 
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Lincoln,  '  I  thought  you  most  be  an  Episcopalian,  for  70a  swear 
just  like  Seward,  and  he's  a  churchwarden.' 

Dining  at  the  White  House  one  evening,  I  sat  conversing  with 
Mrs.  Lincoln  after  the  other  guests  had  departed  and  the  President 
liad  gone  to  his  library.  It  was  late  when  the  cards  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  Mr.  Washbume,  a  member  of  Congress  from  Illinois, 
were  brought  in.  When  they  entered,  Mr.  Seward  said  that  they 
had  called  to  show  the  President  the  gold  medal,  just  received  from 
the  Philadelphia  mint,  which  was  voted  by  Congress  to  General 
Grant  for  his  capture  of  Vicksburg.  When  Mr.  Lincoln  entered 
it  was  handed  to  him,  and,  approaching  a  small  centre-table  on 
which  tiiere  was  a  droplight,  he  opened  the  morocco  case  contain- 
ing the  medal  upside  down.  After  a  time  the  writer  ventured  to 
remark :  '  What  is  the  obverse  of  the  medal,  Mr.  President.'  He 
looked  up,  and  turning  to  Seward,  said,  '  I  suppose  by  his  obverse 
the  Colonel  means  t'other  side ! '  There  was  no  sting  in  this,  and 
the  victim  joined  in  the  laugh.  Indeed,  Lincoln  was  too  kind- 
hearted  to  exercise  his  trenchant  power  of  repartee.  ^  Wit  laughs 
at  everybody,'  he  said, '  humour  laughs  wiih  everybody.'  Lincoln's 
jocoseness  was  partly  natural,  partly  intentional.  In  the  sea  of 
troubles  that  almost  overwhelmed  him,  he  afEected  a  serenity  that 
he  was  far  from  feeling,  so  that  his  fun  and  mirth  at  momentous 
epochs  were  censured  by  dullards  like  the  Secretary  of  War,  who 
could  not  OHnprehend  their  philosophy. 

I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  witldn  a  few  yards  of  the  President 
when  he  delivered  the  second  inaugural  address,  which  is  one  of 
the  gems  of  the  English  language,  and  few  existing  writings  are 
likely  to  outlive  it.  A  fortnight  later  I  was  invited  to  accompany 
the  President,  Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  a  young  lady  to  the  theatre.  He 
sat  in  the  rear  of  the  box,  leaning  his  head  against  the  partition, 
paying  no  attention  to  the  play,  and  looking  so  worn  and  weary 
that  it  would  not  have  been  surprising  had  his  soul  and  body 
separated  that  very  ni^t.  I  said,  '  Mr.  President,  you  are  not 
apparently  interested  in  this  play.'  '  Oh,  no.  Colonel,'  he  replied, 
'  I  do  not  come  here  f <nr  tiie  play,  but  for  rest.  I  am  being  hounded 
to  death  by  office-seekers  who  pursue  me  early  and  late,  and  it  is 
simply  to  get  two  or  three  hours'  reUef  from  them  that  I  am  here.' 
He  then  closed  his  eyes,  and  I  turned  to  the  ladies.  A  moment 
later  I  felt  his  heavy  hand  on  my  shoulder.  Turning,  to  my  sur- 
prise I  saw  the  President  sitting  erect,  his  eyes  full  of  fun,  when  he 
inquired,  *  Colonel,  did  I  ever  tell  you  the  story  of  Grant  at  the 
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circas  V  On  the  answer,  '  No,'  he  said,  '  Well,  when  Grant  was 
a  little  chap  of  about  ten,  a  circas  came  to  Point  Pleasant,  Ohio, 
where  the  family  lived,  and  the  boy  asked  his  father  for  a  quarter 
to  go  to  the  circas.  As  the  old  tanner  would  not  give  him  the 
necessary  twenty-five  cents,  he  crawled  in  under  the  canvas  as  I 
used  to  do,  for  in  those  days  I  never  possessed  a  quarter  of  a  dollar. 
There  was  a  mule  that  had  been  trained  to  throw  his  rider,  and  a 
silver  dollar  was  offered  to  anyone  in  the  audience  who  could  ride 
him  around  the  ring  without  being  thrown.  Many  unsuccessful 
efforts  were  made  to  win  the  coin,  but  all  were  thrown  over  tiie 
mule's  head  into  the  tan  bark.  As  the  beast  was  being  led  out. 
Master  Ulysses  stepped  forward,  saying,  '  I  would  like  to  try  that 
mule.'  He  mounted,  holding  on  longer  than  any  of  the  others, 
but  at  length  the  mule  succeeded  in  shaking  him  off.  Ulysses 
jumped  up,  threw  off  his  coat,  and  said,  '  I  would  like  to  try  that 
mule  again.'  This  time  he  used  strategy.  He  faced  to  the  rear, 
took  hold  of  the  mule's  tail  instead  of  his  head,  which  demoralised 
the  mule,  and  so  the  boy  rode  around  the  ring,  winning  the  silver 
dollar.  And,'  added  the  President,  ^  just  so  Grant  will  hold  on  to 
Lee.'  Fourteen  days  later  General  Lee  surrendered  at  Appomattox. 
Before  we  separated  that  evening,  the  President  said :  ^  If  you 
will  come  in  to-morrow,  I  will  give  you  a  photograph  that  has  just 
been  taken  by  Brady,  of  New  York.'  The  following  day  he  pre- 
sented me  with  it,  writing  his  name  out  in  full,  ^  Abraham  Lincoln.' 
He  appeared  to  have  a  presentiment  that  something  was  to  happen 
to  him,  for  in  handing  me  the  signed  photograph  he  remarked : 
'  Now,  my  dear  Colonel,  perhaps  this  will  be  valued  by  you  after 
I  am  gone.'  A  few  weeka  later  I  was  in  the  family  home  on  the 
Hudson,  and  was  awakened  one  morning  by  the  tolling  of  beUs. 
When  I  inquired  why  the  church  bells  were  tolling,  I  learned  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  becoi  assassinated.  General  Grant  said  to  me  it 
was  the  saddest  day  of  his  life,  and  I  think  I  may  repeat  those 
words— it  was,  with  a  single  exception,  the  saddest  day  of  my  life. 
At  his  burial,  the  committee  having  the  arrangements  in  charge 
wisely  ordained  that  the  second  inaugural  address  should  be  read 
over  his  grave,  as  the  friends  of  Raphael  selected  the  incomparable 
canvas  of  the  Transfiguration  as  the  principal  feature  of  his  funeral. 
The  lovers  of  freedom  and  justice,  for  which  Lincoln  lived  and  died, 
from  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  joined  hands  as  sincere  mourners 
at  his  grave,  and  of  the  martyr-Ptesident,  the  angel  of  Leigh 
Hunt's  beautiful  allegory  might  have  written  in  the  golden  book  of 
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lemembrance  as  he  did  of  Abou  Ben  Adhem, '  He  loved  his  fellow- 
men.' 

The  words  that  Tennyson  wrote  of  Wellington  are  equally 
applicable  to  General  Grant :  he  was  a  '  tower  of  strength  which 
stood  four-square  to  all  the  winds  that  blew.'  It  is  now  sixty  years 
since  I  saw  the  illustrious  soldier  take  the  highest  jump  recorded 
in  mihtary  annals — six  feet  six  inches.  It  occurred  on  the 
occasion  of  his  graduation  at  the  United  States  MiUtary  Academy, 
when,  a^  a  small  schoolboy  on  my  first  visit  to  West  Point,  I  happened 
to  be  present.  I  next  saw  him  at  Cairo,  Illinois,  where  he  was  in 
command  in  the  sunmier  of  1861.  The  first  success  of  the  North 
in  the  Civil  War  was  won  by  Grant,  at  Fort  Donelson,  early  in  the 
following  year.  On  the  day  that  the  Confederates  endeavoured 
to  break  through  our  lines,  the  General  was  seen  riding  from  one^ 
end  of  the  field  to  the  other  witii  an  unlighted  cigar  in  his  mouth, 
and  when  the  correspondents  from  the  chief  cities  of  the  North 
sent  off  their  accounts  of  the  victory,  they  mentioned  the  circum- 
stance of  the  cigar.  The  North  felt  grateful  to  Grant,  and  thought 
that  as  a  smoker  there  was  no  better  way  of  testifying  their  grati- 
tude than  by  sending  him  a  box  of  cigars,  and  in  less  than  a  fort- 
night there  were  some  20,000  cigars  piled  up  in  his  headquarters. 
As  Grant  was  a  conscientious  man,  he  did  not  think  he  could  sell 
them,  or  even  give  them  away,  so  the  only  course  left  was  to  smoke 
them,  and  a  man  who  never  used  more  than  two  a  day  began  to 
smoke  almost  a  bunch  of  twenty-five,  continuing  the  habit  for 
a  score  of  years.  That  is  the  history  of  Grant's  excessive  smoking. 
Begun  as  a  matter  of  duty,  it  became  a  habit.  He  was  not  aware, 
as  he  assured  me,  that  he  suffered  any  ill-effecte  from  it,  but  to  it 
the  surgeons  attributed  the  appearance  of  the  fatal  malady  that 
terminated  his  life. 

Connected  with  Grant's  next  great  battle,  at  Shiloh,  was  a 
trifling  incident  which  I  heard  him  relate  more  than  once.  A 
private  who  had  never  heard  a  gun  fired  before— a  tall,  handsome 
fellow  of  SIX  feet — ^was  so  perfectly  panic-stricken  by  the  second  or 
third  volley  and  seeing  his  comrades  falling  around  him,  that  he 
threw  down  his  gun  and  started  for  the  rear  as  fast  as  his  long  legs 
could  carry  him.  In  his  flight  he  passed  General  Sherman,  who 
shouted  to  him,  '  What  are  you  running  for  ?  '  and  the  frightened 
man,  without  stopping,  yelled  back,  *  Because  I  can't  fly.'  For- 
tunately Sherman's  bullet  missed  him,  and  he  became  one  of  the 
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biavest  officers  in  the  Western  Army.  Another  story  that  amnaad 
Grant,  and  which  he  sometimes  told,  was  of  a  certain  rough  carpenter 
who  accompanied  ^  Stonewall '  Jackson  in  many  of  his  mardies. 
On  one  occasion  when  he  was  making  a  rapid  movement  he  came 
to  a  deep  stream ;  the  bridge  had  been  burned,  and  it  was  necessary 
it  should  be  restored  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Jackson  sent  for  his 
engineers  and  the  carpenter,  telling  them  what  was  required ;  the 
engineers  retiring  to  their  tents  to  prepare  their  plans.  Two 
hours  later  the  carpenter  appeared  and  said  :  ^  Gineral,  that  bridge 
is  finished,  but  them  pictures  ain't  come  yet.' 

Anotiiier  of  Grant's  stories  was  of  a  Kttie  incident  of  the  Mexican 
tour.  General  Taylor  sent  a  regiment  to  Brownsville,  opposite 
Matamoras.  A  few  days  passed,  when  the  sound  of  distant  guns 
was  heard,  and  ^Old  Bough  and  Beady'  knew  that  war  had 
begun.  The  army  was  ordered  to  move  immediately  in  light 
marching  order,  that  nothing  superfluous  should  be  taken,  bat  one 
waggon  being  allowed  to  a  regiment.  '  There  was  a  young  captain 
in  the  Fourth  Infantry,'  said  Grant, '  who  was  a  great  reader,  and 
he  had  a  small  bookcase  holding  a  score  of  favourite  volumee, 
which  he  placed  in  the  waggon.  The  Colonel  was  an  old-faahioned 
soldier  who  did  not  care  for  literature,  and  when  he  saw  the  bodc- 
case,  he  ordered  it  to  be  thrown  out.  The  adjutant  of  the  Fourth, 
who  witnessed  this,  was  anxious  about  a  keg  of  whisky,  so  be 
approached  Colonel  Whistler^  and  said :  "  Colonel,  I  am  not  very 
well,  and  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  putting  a  small  keg  of  whidcy 
in  the  waggon."  ''  Oh,"  he  replied,  '<  that's  all  right,  Mr.  Hoskiiia ; 
anything  in  reason,  but  Graham  wanted  to  carry  books ! "  ' 

Then  followed  Vicksburg,  which  I  cannot  look  back  to  except  in 
the  light  of  being  the  most  brilliant  campaign  of  the  CSvil  War. 
During  the  siege,  a  planter's  wife,  living  several  miles  from  the 
city,  appeared  on  her  porch,  where  Grant  was  waiting  for  a  glass  oi 
water,  and  tauntingly  inquired  of  the  General  if  he  expected  to  take 
Vicksburg  and  when,  adding  that  he  would  nevw  capture  the  city. 
'  I  cannot  tell  the  exact  day^'  he  replied,  *  but  I  shall  stay  until  I  do, 
if  it  takes  tiiree  years.'  The  surrender  followed  in  less  than  tliirty 
days.  This  is  quite  as  good  as  Marshal  MacMahon's  famous  saying 
at  the  siege  of  Sebastopd,  ^J^y  ttnis  et  fy  tuiit?  Sherman 
wrote  a  protest  against  the  contemplated  campaign,  which  he 
gave  Grant,  asking  that  it  might  be  forwarded  to  Washington, 
saying :  '  You  know,  Grant,  I  have  always  supported  you  loyalfy, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  this  campaign ;  but  I  have  nothing 
'  Gnnd^ther  of  the  artist  Jmdm  MoNeUl  Whistler. 
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except  my  reputation  as  a  soldier,  and  my  judgment  is  against  this 
campaign — ^it  is  too  hazardous,  and  I  want  to  go  on  record  as 
having  opposed  it/  '  All  right,  Sherman,  all  right,'  and  Grant  put 
the  protest  in  his  pocket.  Just  before  it  was  obvious  to  our  army 
around  Vioksburg  that  we  were  about  to  capture  the  '  Western 
Gibraltar,'  they  were  smoking  together  before  Grant's  tent,  when 
the  adjutant-general's  orderly  came  for  a  certain  paper  which  was 
wanted.  Grant  gave  it  to  him,  and  taking  another  from  his  pocket, 
handed  it  to  Sherman,  saying  :  '  Sherman,  there  is  something  you 
had  better  put  in  your  pocket.'  It  was  his  protest,  which  was  not 
sent  to  Washington,  because  Grant  felt  absolutely  certain  that  if 
he  Uved  he  would  take  Vicksburg,  and  he  did  not  desire  to  humiliate 
his  faithful  lieutenant.  The  day  before  we  entered  the  city,  which 
was  on  the  nation's  birthday,  Meade  had  driven  back  Lee,  after 
the  crushing  defeat  at  Gettysburg.  It  was  after  that  news  had 
reached  Sherman,  who  had  been  sent  in  pursuit  of  Johnston,  and 
he  had  heard  that  we  had  entered  Vicksburg,  that  he  telegraphed 
Grant,  saying :  ^  Dear  Grant, — Glory  Hallelujah  !  This  is  the 
greatest  Fourth  of  July  since  1776.    Sherman.' 

In  September  1863,  Grant  held  a  consultation  with  General 
Banks  in  New  Orleans,  in  regard  to  a  proposed  expedition  against 
Mobile,  and  later  reviewed  the  13th  Army  Corps,  which  had  been 
sent  from  Vicksburg  to  reinforce  Banks  in  the  anticipated  move- 
ment against  Mobile.  After  the  review,  when  accompanied  by  the 
writer,  tiie  General's  spirited  charger  took  fright,  and  threw  his 
rider,  the  only  time  Grant  was  ever  thro¥m  from  the  saddle.  He 
was  severely  injured,  and  that  accident  cost  us  the  serious  defeat 
at  Chickamauga,  for  it  prevented  his  being  present,  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  if  he  had  been,  no  such  result  would  have 
followed.  As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  move  on  crutches,  the  General 
proceeded  to  Chattano<^,  and  there,  soon  after,  he  won  one  of  the 
important  victories  of  the  four  years'  war,  and  the  most  specta- 
cular of  an  his  many  batties ;  it  was  spread  out  like  a  panorama, 
and  I  have  often  heard  Grant  say  that  *  as  a  miUtary  spectacle  it 
surpassed  any  battiefield  that  he  ever  saw.' 

Grant  having  been  given  eommand  of  all  the  armies  of  the 
North,  numbering  nearly  a  million  of  men,  came  to  the  East  to 
enter  upon  a  death  grapple  witii  Lee.  Many  of  tiie  Southern 
captains  sneered  at  the  Westeip  General,  but  Longstreet,  their 
greatest  corps  commander  except  Jackson,  said :  '  Grant  will  take 
us  by  the  throat,  and  never  loosen  his  grip  until  we  are  on  our 
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knees.'  A  man  of  less  nerve  and  military  genius  would  have 
quailed  before  the  fierce  and  terrible  onset  of  Lee  in  the  Wilderness. 
Not  BO  Grant.  His  courage  was  sublime.  On  the  evening  of  the 
first  day's  conflict,  when  a  young  officer  came  from  (reneral  Bom- 
side  with  bad  news  and  a  gloomy  countenance,  Grant  said :  '  It 
is  all  right,  Wilson.  I  shall  take  no  backward  step.  This  army 
moves  forward  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.'  Then  followed  the 
continuous  fighting,  which  Stanton,  the  Secretary  of  War,  called 
'  the  bloodiest  swath  ever  made  on  this  globe.'  As  an  Americaa 
commander  Grant  has  had  no  equal.  His  sledge-hammer  blows  weie 
given  with  all  his  strength,  and  he  was  always  ready  for  a  fight. 
He  had  the  gravity  of  all  great  fighters.  He  was  like  the  hmom 
dog  of  which  Dr.  '  Rab '  Bro¥m  tells  us.  A  Highland  gamekeeper 
named  Grant,  when  asked  why  a  certain  terrier  of  singular  pludc 
was  so  much  graver  than  the  other  dogs,  said  :  '  Oh,  sir,  life's  full 
of  sariousness  to  him — ^he  just  never  can  get  enough  o'  fechtin'.' 
Grant's  stout  heart  never  quailed  under  the  most  alarming  conditions. 

After  Lee's  surrender  on  the  most  generous  terms  ever  granted 
to  a  beaten  army,  the  victor  hastened  to  Washington  to  stop  the 
enormous  expenditure  of  almost  four  millions  of  dollars  a  day 
without  even  entering  the  Confederate  capital  which  he  had  con- 
quered. The  close  of  the  war  soon  followed,  and  then  came  the 
great  review  in  Washington,  when  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  under 
Meade,  passed  before  Grant;  and  the  next  day  the  Western  Army, 
whose  drums  had  been  heard  in  seven  Southern  States,  commanded 
by  their  famous  leader  Sherman,  marched  past. 

As  President  of  the  United  States,  Grant  gave  us  peace  with 
arbitration,  money  without  dishonour,  Civil  Service,  and  justice 
to  the  Lidians.  After  his  two  terms  he  made  the  tour  of  the 
world,  going  first  to  England.  There  he  was  entertained  by  the 
second  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  said  to  me  that  as  the  son  of  her 
most  illustrious  soldier  he  thought  he  was  entitled  to  the  honour 
of  giving  General  Grant  his  first  dinner  in  England.  It  occurred 
in  the  Waterloo  Chamber,  where  the  ^  Lron  Duke '  entertained  his 
surviving  comrades  on  every  anniversary  of  Waterloo.  Grant 
gave  his  arm  to  the  Duchess,  and  Mrs.  Grant  was  escorted  by  the 
Duke.  At  this  banquet  the  Duke  gave  the  following  toast  to  his 
American  guest :  '  The  descendant  of  the  most  successful  General 
in  the  English  army  drinks  the  health  of  the  ablest  General  of 
modem  times.'  The  great  Duke's  son  was  much  amused  by  Mrs. 
Grant's  answer  to  his  remark  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  con- 
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cerning  her  coontiy  and  countrymen.  He  said :  *  I  understand, 
Mrs.  Orant,  from  what  I  have  heard  or  read,  that  the  Americans 
have  very  poor  teeth.'  *  You  are  very  much  mistaken,  sir,'  said 
Mrs.  Orant>;  *  they  have  very  good  teeth,  or  if  they  haven't,  they 
buy  them.' 

Soon  after  his  return  to  the  United  States,  Orant  purchased  a 
residence  in  New  York.  There  he  had  a  fall  which  lamed  him  for 
life.  Later  on  he  lost  his  fortune,  and  at  length  consented  to  write 
his  *  Military  Memoirs,'  being  assured  by  intimate  friends  that  in 
this  way  he  might  replace  in  part  the  money  he  had  lost  through 
the  villany  of  a  Wall  Street  knave.  So,  I  think,  he  won  the  greatest 
of  all  his  victories  when,  suffering  from  the  mortal  malady  which 
caused  his  death  and  in  constant  pain,  he  actually  defied  death 
itself  until  his  work  was  completed.    Grant  might  have  said : 

Until  my  work  is  done,  I  cannot  die ; 
And  tiien,  I  would  not  live. 

His  *  Military  Memoirs '  has  been  the  most  successful  work  of 
its  character  since  the  art  of  printing  was  discovered  in  1445.  No 
other  similar  book  has  ever  met  with  such  an  extraordinary  sale. 
"While  the  General  thought  I  was  extravagant  in  predicting  a  circu- 
lation of  200,000  copies,  its  sale  was  more  than  double  that  number, 
and  his  family  have  received  more  than  9O,O0OZ.  copyright.  No 
work  of  autobiography  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  so  absolutely 
free  from  egotistic  self-consciousness.  It  wiU  live  with  Lincoln's 
immortal  addresses. 

An  English  historian  tells  us  that  two  centuries  ago,  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  hero  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 
died  in  Kensington  Palace,  and  when  the  lords-in-waiting  were 
superintending  the  lajdng  out  of  his  remains  and  preparing  them 
for  burial,  they  found  around  his  neck  a  small  black  silk  ribbon, 
and  attached  to  it  was  the  wedding  ring  of  his  deceased  wife.  Queen 
Mary,  and  a  lock  of  her  dark-brown  hair.  They  ordered  it  to  be 
removed.  When  General  Grant's  spirit  took  its  flight  back  to  its 
Maker  at  the  same  hour  in  the  morning  as  that  of  the  gallant 
English  king,  they  found  suspended  around  his  neck  a  long  thin 
braid  of  a  woman's  hair,  intertwined  with  a  little  curl  of  a  child's 
hair.  It  had  been  sent  to  Captain  Grant,  then  on  duty  far  away  in 
Oi^on,  on  the  distant  Pacific  coast,  by  his  young  wife.  It  was 
her  hair  and  that  of  his  eldest  son,  whom  Grant  had  never  seen,  and 
he  had  worn  it  for  thirty  years !  En  passant^  perhaps  I  may  be 
permitted  to  mention  that  the  ring  I  wear  contains  the  hidr  of 
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Waahington^  Linooln,  and  Grant,  also  that  of  Napoleon  and 
Wellington.^ 

General  Grant's  funeral  took  plaoe  in  New  York.  It  was  the 
greatest  military  display  of  armed  men  ever  seen  in  tiie  Amerioan 
metropolis.  The  tomb  prepared  for  him  is  the  grandest  ever 
erected  in  this  world  in  honour  of  a  soldier.  Over  the  portab  of 
that  noble  tomb  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  are  fitly  inscribed 
Grant's  dying  words :  '  Let  us  have  peace.' 

President  Roosevelt  says  of  this  triumvirate  of  his  predecesBozs: 
*  Washiogton  fought  in  tiie  earlier  struggle,  and  it  was  lus  good 
fortune  to  win  the  highest  renown  alike  as  a  soldier  and  statesman. 
In  the  second  and  even  greater  struggle,  the  deeds  of  Linooh  the 
statesman  were  made  good  by  those  of  Grant  the  soldier,  and  later 
Ghmt  himself  took  up  the  work  that  dropped  from  Lincoln's  tiied 
hands  when  the  assassin's  bullet  went  home,  and  the  sad,  patient, 
kindly  eyes  were  closed  for  ever.' 

It  would  be  a  curious  question  to  inquire  what  would  have  been 
the  fate  of  our  country  without  these  three  mighty  men.  It  cer- 
tainly may  be  doubted  if  we  could  have  gained  our  indepen- 
dence without  Washington,  and  it  is  equally  open  to  doubt  whether 
the  Republic  would  have  maintained  its  integrity  without  Lincoln 
and  Grant.  National  unity  is  no  longer  a  theory,  but  is  a  condition ; 
and  we  are  now  united  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  In  the  words  of 
the  poet : 

Those  opposed  eyes 
Which,  like  the  meteors  of  a  troubled  heaven, 
AU  of  one  nature,  of  one  sabetanoe  bred. 
Bid  lately  meet  in  the  intestine  shock. 
Shall  now  in  mutoal  well  beseeming  ranks, 
March  aU  one  way. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  greatest  glory  of  these  three  illustrious  men  that 
they  were  alike  spotless  in  all  ihe  varied  relations  of  private  life. 
Their  countrymen  will  continue  to  cherish  their  memory  far  on  in 
summers  that  we  shall  not  see,  and  upon  the  adamant  of  their  &me 
the  stream  of  time  will  beat  without  injury.  The  names  of  Washing- 
ton, Lincoln,  and  Grant  are  enrolled  in  the  Capitol,  and  they  belong 
to  the  endless  and  everlasting  ages. 

>  The  writer  received  Washington's  hair  from  his  adopted  son,  George  WashiDg- 
ton  Parke  Oostis,  of  Arlington ;  linoohi's  and  Grant's  from  the  Pliesidents  them- 
selyes ;  Napoleon's  was  bequeathed  to  him  by  Captain  I^rederiok  Lahibush,  of  ths 
Sixtieth  Bifles,  who,  with  his  regiment,  was  stationed  at  St.  Helena  guarding  th^ 
ex-Emperor ;  and  Wellington's  hair  was  received  from  his  eldest  son  when  the 
present  writer  was  on  his  last  visit  to  Strathfieldsaye,  the  year  before  the  second 
^>nke'sdeath« 
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HOUSEHOLD  BUDGETS  ABROAD^ 
IV.— ITALY. 

BY  L.  VILLARI. 

It  is  a  somewhat  complicated  matter  to  compare  the  f  amil7  budgets 
of  two  conntiies,  especially  of  two  countries  where  the  conditions  of 
life,  the  habits  and  tastes  of  the  people,  and  the  general  wealth  of 
the  community  are  so  different  as  are  Italy  and  England.  The  diffi- 
culty arises  from  the  absence  of  any  common  denominator  by  which 
to  institute  the  comparison  between  the  respective  incomes  and 
expenditure.  Mere  money  value  is  an  inaccurate  standard,  because 
an  income  of,  say,  £800  a  year  in  England  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  what  it  would  be  in  Italy.  In  the  first  place  incomes  of  that 
figure  are  far  less  numerous  in  the  latter  country  than  in  the  former ; 
for  although  Italy's  economic  position  has  certidnly  made  marvellous 
progress  during  the  last  few  years,  and  every  branch  of  national 
wealth  and  finance  is  expandhig  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner, 
the  general  standard  of  prosperity  is  still  very  low,  and  what  would 
be  regarded  as  a  modest  competence  in  this  country  would  pass  as 
a  large  fortune  in  Italy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  general  expenses 
of  life  are  lower,  and  the  necessity  and  even  the  opportunity  for 
large  outlay  are  smaller,  especially  in  the  middle  and  in  the  working 
classes.  Less  is  expected  of  them,  and  indeed  the  well-known 
frugality  and  simpUcity  of  the  Italian  people  make  them  less  inclined 
to  spend  money  on  luxurious  living,  and  to  prefer  to  save  and  inyest 
superfluous  income.  It  is  this  that  reduces  expenditure  rather 
than  the  greater  cheapness  of  living.  Italians  who  go  to  England 
say  that  there  ^  everything  costs  less,  but  one  spends  much  more.' 
Although  paradoxical,  there  is  much  truth  in  the  statement,  many 
items  being  almost  if  not  quite  as  expensive  in  Italy  as  in  England ; 
but  the  balance  is  more  than  redressed  by  the  greater  simpUcity 
of  life.  This  has  its  bad  as  well  as  its  good  side,  and  the  love  of 
saving,  which  in  many  cases  amounts  to  a  morbid  passion,  weakens 
the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  obliges  people  to  bring  up  their  children 
in  an  unsatisfactory  manner,  thereby  unfitting  them  for  the  battle 

^  Oopyxteht,  1904, 1)7  L.  TiUari.  in  the  United  States  of  Amerfos. 
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of  life.  At  the  same  time  it  occasionally  produces  a  reaction  in  the 
latter  which  makes  them  fly  to  extravagance  as  soon  as  they  are 
their  own  masters. 

Another  difficulty  in  dealing  with  Italian  budgets  is  the  great 
difference  of  condition  between  one  part  of  the  coimtry  and  another, 
both  in  the  upper  and  the  lower  strata  of  society.  In  such  townfl 
as  Milan  or  Turin  there  is  an  appearance  of  wealth,  comfort,  and 
culture  that  argue  a  prosperous  and  progressive  population,  and  in 
the  agricultural  districts  improvements  are  everywhere  conspicuouB ; 
whereas  the  poverty-stricken  South,  without  industries,  its  agricul- 
ture in  a  state  of  depression,  and  its  miserable  and  ignorant  pro- 
letariate, is  among  the  least  favoured  lands  in  Europe.  These 
differences  are  so  great  that  it  is  not  possible  to  present  a  typical 
family  budget  which  is  even  approximately  representative  of  all 
Italy.  I  can  only  choose  out  one  or  two  types  from  one  part  of 
the  country,  which  in  this  case  shall  be  Central  Italy,  both  becanse 
I  know  it  best  and  also  because  from  its  position  it  more  nearly 
approaches  a  medium  than  either  the  northern  or  the  southern 
province. 

My  first  example  will  be  the  budget  of  a  middle-class  family 
residing  in  Florence.  The  paterfamilias  is  a  professional  man  earmng 
7,000  lire  a  year,  while  his  private  income  and  that  of  his  wife's 
dot,  invested  in  Government  securities  at  4  per  cent,  (the  favourite 
investment,  after  land,  of  private  fortunes  in  Italy),  amounts  to 
another  3,000  lire.  Thus  the  family  has  in  all  10,000  lire  or  £400 
per  annum  with  which  to  get  along  and  bring  up  four  children.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  a  family  of  the  corresponding  description 
in  England  would  have  more  than  double  this  income,  but  on  the 
other  hand  it  would  have  to  do  more  in  the  way  of  entertaining 
and  keeping  up  appearances.  With  some  exceptions  the  Italian 
professional  classes  do  not  mix  with  the  smart  society,  where  alone 
entertaining  on  a  large  scale  is  done,  and  even  in  their  own  circle 
they  hardly  ever  give  a  regular  dinner  party  or  even  a  large  recep- 
tion. They  occasionally  ask  a  friend  or  two  in  to  a  meal,  the  wife 
has  an  *  at  home '  day,  and  on  certain  festivals  there  is  a  large 
family  gathering  ;  but  everything  is  done  in  the  simplest  manner. 

Let  us  now  see  how  our  family  spends  its  income.  The  first 
question  is  that  of  house  rent,  and  in  this  the  differences  from 
English,  and  especially  London,  conditions  are  most  conspicuous. 
In  London  the  question  of  situation  is  more  important  than  that  of 
size,  and  a  family  of  moderate  means  has  to  choose  between  a  fai^ 
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sized  house  in  an  nnfashionable  quarter  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  centre  of  things,  and  a  very  small  one  in  a  better  position.  But 
in  Italy  few  towns  are  so  large  that  distance  is  a  serious  consideration, 
and  these  have  usually  a  good  and  cheap  tram  service.  Rents 
vary  very  Uttle  according  to  the  situation ;  they  may  be  somewhat 
higher  in  two  or  three  fashionable  streets,  but  even  in  the  most 
aristocratic  quarters  cheap  apartments  are  to  be  found.  In  many 
oases,  in  fact,  the  same  house  shelters  very  rich  famiUes  on  the 
first  and  second  floor,  while  the  garrets  and  basements  are  let  in 
lodgings  to  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  You  cannot  argue  a  man's 
income  and  social  position,  even  approximately ,  from  his  address  as 
you  can  in  this  coimtry .  If  one  Uves  outside  the  town  gates,  both 
rent  and  hving  expenses  generally  are  much  lower,  but  there  are 
other  inconveniences  which  more  than  balance  the  advantages. 
The  family  we  are  describing  will  in  all  probability  inhabit  a  flat, 
not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  town ;  viUini,  as  separate  houses  for 
one  family  are  called,  are  a  comparatively  new  institution ;  they 
are  far  more  costly  in  proportion  than  flats,  and  the  accommodation, 
with  some  exceptions,  is  less  good.  The  taxes,  too,  are  higher,  and 
there  are  many  additional  expenses.  A  flat  of  ten  or  twelve  rooms, 
in  which  the  hall,  the  kitchen,  and  other  offices  are  included,  will 
cost  1,200  lire  (£48)  a  year  on  the  third  or  fourth  floor  of  a  large 
house,  or  the  ground  floor,  first  or  second  of  a  smaller  one.  A 
ground-floor  flat  sometimes  includes  a  bit  of  garden.  The  rooms 
are  larger  and  airier  than  those  of  a  London  house  costing  £160  a 
year,  and  far  larger  than  those  of  a  flat  at  £200  or  £250  in  a  mode* 
rately  good  situation.  On  the  other  hand  such  apartmentiS  are 
usually  unprovided  with  modem  conveniences — there  is  no  bath* 
room,  no  hot-water  taps  except  in  the  kitchen,  the  stairs  are  badly 
kept  and  ill  lighted,  and  there  is  little  attempt  at  tasteful  decoration, 
unless  the  house  happens  to  be  an  old  one  with  frescoed  walls. 
Electric  light  is,  however,  coming  into  use,  and  electric  bells  are 
almost  universal.  Lifts  are  very  rare,  and  only  found  in  large  and 
expensive  flats  (in  Florence  there  are  hardly  any  except  in  public 
buildings  and  hotels).  The  rent  includes  water  and  all  repairs ; 
the  amount  of  the  latter  of  course  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  virtues 
of  the  landlord. 

After  the  rent  the  next  question  is  that  of  servants.  This  is 
not  by  any  means  such  a  serious  busiuess  as  it  seems  to  be  in 
Enghmd,  and  good  servants  are  obtainable  even  by  people  of 
moderate  means.    Good  ItaUan  servants  are  the  best  in  the  worlds 
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for  no  others  show  so  mucli  consideration  for  their  masters,  for  whom 
they  often  entertain  a  genuine  affection ;  they  hare  no  high  and 
mighty  airs,  they  do  not  *  give  notice '  if  they  are  requested  to  do 
some  work  not  quite  strictly  within  their  province,  nor  do  they 
change  their  situation  every  three  months.    Our  femily  will  keep 
one  resident  servant  who  cooks  and  attends  to  most  of  the  hooBe 
work,  and  a  m&ixso  servkio  or  charwoman,  who  comes  in  for  a  few 
hours  every  day,  or  two  or  three  times  a  week.    The  ^general' 
receives  from  15  to  25  lire  (12s.  to  £1)  a  month,  and  the  charwoman 
about  ten  {8s.).    Then  there  is  food  and  an  allowance  for  wine— 
which  in  Italy  is  a  necessity  rather  than  a  luxury,  and  not  an 
expensive  item.    The  total  cost  per  annum  for  servants  amounts 
in  this  case  to  450  lire  (£18).    Cleaning  entails  less  labour  than  in 
London  owing  to  the  absence  of  soot.    Nor  is  it  necessary  to  call 
in  outside  assistance  to  dean  the  windows,  as  they  revolve  on  hinges 
and  can  be  tackled  from  inside  the  room.    Baths  are  not  taken 
every  day  in  middle-class  households,  so  that  there  is  less  water  to 
empty.    The  daughters  help  in  making  the  beds,  and  the  mother 
also  does  some  of  the  housework.    The  meals  are  wholesome  and 
appetizing,  far  more  so  in  fact  than  the  productions  of  many  English 
cooks  at  much  higher  wages.    On  the  other  hand,  Italian  servants 
are  less  neat  and  tidy  than  English  ones,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
house  is  correspondingly  less  attractive. 

As  regards  food,  Italians  of  this,  or  indeed,  of  any  other  class, 
never  eat  more  than  two  regular  meals  a  day.  Breakfast  is  reduced 
to  vanishing  point,  and  consists  of  a  cup  of  coffee  and  milk  with  or 
without  bread  and  butter.  Lunch  at  midday  includes  a  light  dish, 
a  meat  course,  and  fruit  and  cheese.  Dinner  at  6  or  7  p.m.  consists 
of  soup,  two  courses,  and  cheese  and  fruit.  Pudding  is  eaten  at 
dinner  once  or  twice  a  week,  or  when  guests  are  invited.  Wine, 
usually  red  C!liianti  in  Tuscany,  is  drunk  with  both  meals,  and  blade 
coffee  follows  after.  Afternoon  tea  is  only  taken  in  the  highest 
classes  or  in  families  with  English  connections ;  but  stray  visitors 
are  regaled  with  sweet  wine  and  biscuits.  Good  wine  costs  from 
60  cents  to  1.50  lira  (say,  6d.  to  U.  3d.)  a  flask  containing 
2i  litres  (about  4}  pints).  As  sugar  is  very  heavily  taxed,  jam, 
puddings,  and  cakes  are  luxuries.  The  total  amount  thus  spent 
on  food  and  drink  may  be  set  down  at  2,800  lire  (£112)  a  year. 

The  family  washing  is  sent  to  the  laundress,  but  the  ironing  is 
done  at  home  by  a  woman  who  comes  in  once  a  week,  receiving  2  lire 
a  day  and  her  food.    This  item  will  run  to  about  200  lire  (£8)ayear. 
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Heating  does  not  cost  very  much  in  Tuscany  among  the  middle 
classes,  and  fires  are  rarely  lit  except  in  the  kitchen.  If  the  day  is 
very  cold  or  some  one  is  unwell,  a  fire  is  indulged  in,  but  as  a  rule  all 
the  warmth  required  is  supplied  by  scMini  (earthenware  vessels 
filled  with  embers).  Not  that  the  climate  makes  artificial  warmth 
superfluous,  for  it  can  be  icy  in  Florence;  but  Italians  do  not 
mind  the  cold  in  the  house,  although  they  are  sensitive  to  it  out  of 
doors.  The  fuel  burnt  is  wood  with  a  little  coal  or  coke.  Firing 
and  lighting  will  cost  another  200  lire  (£8)  a  year. 

Before  we  have  done  with  housekeeping  we  must  make  some 
allowance  for  the  upkeep  of  the  apartment  and  its  contents.  We 
win  suppose  that  the  family  possessed  sufficient  furniture  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage.  It  is,  however,  on  a  very  modest  scale,  and 
its  renewal  from  time  to  time  will  not  be  a  very  serious  expense. 
The  decorations  are  of  the  plainest,  and  little  attempt  is  made  to 
give  the  home  an  artistic  and  attractive  appearance,  for  Italians 
of  the  middle  class  prefer  to  spend  their  spare  money  in  other  ways. 
The  renewal  of  the  household  linen  is  a  more  costly  matter,  and 
often  even  modest  families  are  wont  to  keep  an  ample  supply  of  it, 
of  good  quaUty.  For  these  purposes  we  shall  set  aside  about 
360  hre  (£14). 

After  the  house  we  come  to  clothes.  The  wife  and  daughters 
naturally  spend  more  on  attire  than  the  father  and  boys  (a  man 
can  get  a  decent  suit  of  clothes  for  40  or  50  lire  [32^.  to  409.],  whereas 
women's  dresses  are  a  good  deal  more  costly) ;  in  Italy,  as  in  England 
and  elsewhere,  milliners'  bills  are  a  fertile  source  of  domestic 
*  ructions.'  But  some  of  the  clothes,  especially  for  the  children, 
are  made  at  home.  In  all  about  1,800  lire  (£72)  will  be  spent  on 
attire.  Taxes  ^  on  an  income  of  10,000  hre  and  charities  will  come 
to  about  1,000  lire  (£40). 

After  these  necessary  and  regular  expenses  we  come  to  those 
which  are  incidental  and  those  for  amusements.  Conveyances 
which  run  away  with  such  a  lot  of  money  in  London,  whether  we 
indulge  in  the  swift  and  expensive  hansom,  or  limit  ourselves  to 
the  jerky  but  economic  'bus  and  the  stufiy  subterranean  railways, 
are  in  Italy  almost  a  quantitS  n6gligeable.  Cabs  usually  cost  a  lira 
for  a  drive  of  any  distance  within  the  town,  and  'buses  and  trams 
from  10  to  20  cents.  But  as  private  residences  are  within  easy 
reach  of  most  places  of  business  it  is  possible  to  walk  there  and  bade 

'  Indndiog  the  tax  on  professional  income,  mnnioipal  taxes,  ko.  The  tax  on 
GoTeniment  retUe  is  deducted  when  the  income  (in  oar  oase  3,000  lire)  \b  paid  oat 
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every  daj,  save  when  the  weather  is  exceptionall7  bad.  Theatiea, 
which  are  the  Italian's  favouiite  relaxation,  are  as  a  rale  a  yer7 
cheap  luzruy,  parterre  seats  costing  from  1.50  lira  to  4  or  5  lire 
(1«.  2d.  to  4^.).  Middle-class  families  not  infrequently  have  boxes 
lent  to  them,  or  they  occasionally  take  one  costing  10  lire  to  20  lire 
{88.  to  168.)  as  a  treat.  They  go  more  often  to  the  theatre  than 
most  English  families  with  much  larger  incomes.  Clubs,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  not  necessary,  although  many  Italians  belong  to 
cirooli  of  different  sorts,  which  exist  chiefly  for  getting  up  enter- 
tainments, dances,  &c.  Entertaining,  in  the  English  sense  of  the 
word,  is  rarely  indulged  in  by  people  in  this  rank  of  life ;  they  will 
perhaps  give  two  or  three  yearly  family  gatherings,  at  Christmas, 
Easter,  &c.,  but  on  a  modest  scale,  even  though  the  number  of 
dishes  is  large,  and  the  variety  of  good  wines  considerable.  Then 
we  must  add  stationery,  newspapers,  the  caf6,  &c.  About  250  lire 
(£10)  will  be  sufficient  for  these  expenses. 

Education  in  Italy  is  largely  under  State  control,  and  in  the  pubUo 
schools  the  cost  of  instruction  is  small.  In  the  primary  schools 
there  are  no  fees,  and  in  the  secondary  ones  they  range  from  100  lire 
to  150  lire  (£4  to  £6).  At  the  university  they  are  somewhat  higher, 
from  450  lire  to  850  lire  (£18  to  £34)  for  a  four  or  a  six  years'  course. 
There  are  also  private  schools,  but  the  majority  of  people  prefer 
to  send  their  children  to  the  pubUc  schools,  unless  they  are  uncom- 
promising Clericals  who  wish  their  offspring  to  be  brought  up  in 
a  thoroughly  religious  atmosphere.  There  may  be  some  extra 
expense  for  books  and  the  teaching  of  music  or  foreign  languages, 
and  we  may  calculate  the  total  at  450  lire  (£18). 

The  last  item  is  the  viUeggiatura  or  summer  hohday.  Italians, 
even  in  the  highest  classes,  are  not  much  addicted  to  travelling,  and 
do  not  usually  leave  their  homes  more  than  once  or  twice  a  year. 
The  family  we  have  described  will  be  unable  to  afford  more  than 
one  annual  outing  to  the  sea  or  the  country,  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
visits  to  relations.  The  former  takes  place  during  the  hottest  months, 
and  lasts  from  four  to  six  weeks.  They  hire  a  furnished  apartment 
or  a  small  villa,  which  can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  rent,  and  take 
their  own  servant.  Their  life  in  the  country  is  of  the  simplest; 
and  they  will  not  spend  more  than  700  lire.  ItaUans  are  great 
lovers  of  land,  and  as  soon  as  the  paterfamihas  has  saved  enough 
money  he  buys  a  small  villa  with  a  few  acres  of  ground,  which 
will  be  the  usual  holiday  resort.  Foreign  travel  is,  of  course,  out 
of  the  question,  but  if  some  money  is  put  by,  or  the  family  gets  a 
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Ktde  windfall,  they  may  make  a  trip  to  Paris  or  Switzerland,  perhaps 
two  or  three  times  in  a  lifetime. 
Let  OS  now  sum  up  the  figures : 

Lire.  £ 

Bent 1,200  48 

Berrants*  wages 460  18 

Food  and  dzink 2,800  112 

Washing 200  8 

Firing  and  lights 200  8 

Other  household  expenses 350  14 

Clothing 1,700  68 

Taxes  and  charities 1,000  40 

Amusements,  ko 250  10 

Bdacation 450  18 

Summer  holiday 700  28 

Total 9,300  "372 

This  leaves  700  lire  (£28)  for  eventualities ;  in  these  we  must 
include  the  doctor's  and  chemist's  bills  (the  former  charges  from 
3  lire  to  5  lire  a  visit).  Thus  we  may  calculate  that  450  lire  (£18) 
will  be  saved  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  invested. 

These  calculations  are,  of  course,  only  approximate,  and  no  two 
families  will  expend  the  same  income  in  the  same  way.  Some 
Italian  housewives  are  marvels  of  domestic  skill,  and  make  the  very 
best  use  of  every  penny,  while  others  are  wasteful  and  extravagant. 
I  think  that  on  the  whole  the  former  are  more  numerous  than  the 
latter,  at  all  events  in  the  middle  classes. 


Working  Class  Budgets. 

In  dealing  with  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  Italian 
working  classes  the  differences  between  one  part  of  the  country 
and  another  are  even  more  striking  than  in  the  case  of  the  lour* 
geoisie.  At  the  same  time,  in  one  district  there  will  be  several  very 
different  classes  of  working  men  in  totally  different  conditions. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  distinction  between  the  artisan  and  the 
labourer  is  less  clearly  defined  in  Italy  than  it  is  in  many  other  lands, 
and  whereas  the  peasants  carry  on  many  small  cottage  indus- 
tries, numbers  of  trades  in  the  large  towns  and  mining  centres  are 
worked  by  men  living  in  the  country  and  engaged  for  a  part  of  the 
year  on  purely  agricultural  occupations.  In  spite  of  the  great 
progress  achieved  by  Italian  manufactures  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  the  increasing  numbers  of  factories,  especially  in  Northern 
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Italy,  agricnlture  is  still  by  far  the  most  important  industry  in  the 
country  and  employs  the  greatest  number  of  hands.  I  shall  there- 
fore take  the  labourer  rather  than  the  artisan  as  typical  of  this 
part  of  the  Itahan  population. 

The  agricultural  labourers  are  divided  into  several  classes,  as 
I  have  said,  varying  in  prosperity  both  according  to  the  different 
parts  of  Italy  and  their  social  position.  There  is,  indeed,  hardly 
a  system  of  land  tenure  from  Ireland  to  Eamtchatka,  which  is  not 
represented  in  some  region  of  Italy,  and  in  hardly  any  single 
district  is  there  one  uniform  system.  There  are,  however,  four 
principal  groups  of  labourers :  the  small  peasant  proprietors,  the 
metayers  or  mezzadrty  the  farm  labourers  or  bracdanti,  and  the 
farmers  paying  rent.  The  metairie  system  is  prevalent  in  Central 
Italy,  large  estates  worked  by  hired  labourers  in  the  North  and  in 
the  South,  rented  farms  in  the  North,  especially  in  Piedmont,  while 
small  properties  (in  many  cases  too  small  to  be  anything  more  than 
a  supplement  to  the  owner's  earnings  in  some  other  occupation) 
are  scattered  about  all  over  the  country.  But  each  of  these  systems 
overlaps,  and  they  are  all  to  be  found  in  almost  any  part  of  Italy. 
Having  to  choose  amid  so  great  a  variety,  I  shall  take  the  metayer 
system  as  being,  if  not  the  commonest,  at  all  events  the  most 
typically  Italian,  and  from  peasants  thus  employed  I  shall  choose 
my  budgets. 

The  farm  which  I  shall  consider  forms  part  of  a  moderate-sized 
estate,  situated  in  central  Italy.  A  detailed  description  of  the 
mezzadria  system  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  article,  but  I  must 
say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  to  explain  the  farmer's  economic 
condition.  The  landlord  pays  the  taxes  and  provides  half  the  Uve 
stock,  while  the  peasant  supplies  the  labour  and  pays  for  any  extra 
hands  which  may  be  required  at  harvest  time,  and  provides  the  other 
half  of  the  live  stock  and  all  the  farm  implements.  The  occasional 
expenses  of  cultivation  are  shared  by  landlord  and  peasant,  but 
special  expenses  for  extraordinary  cultivation  are  paid  for  by  the 
landlord  alone.  The  produce  of  the  farm  is  divided  in  equal  pro- 
portions between  landlord  and  tenant.  The  system,  which  is 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  soil  of  Central  Italy,  where  two  or  three 
different  crops  can  be  grown  on  the  same  piece  of  ground  at  the 
same  time,  has  many  advantages,  of  which  the  chief  are  that  it 
combines  the  good  points  of  large  and  of  small  cultivation;  it 
also  makes  for  the  friendhness  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
The  family  estabUshed  on  this  farm  consists  of  the  ca^[H>ooia  or 
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Kead  of  the  little  oommmiity,  the  massaia  or  housekeeper,  who  is 
either  his  wife  or,  if  he  be  nnmarried,  some  other  female  relative,  and 
manages  the  domestic  economy  of  the  farm,  the  children,  of  whom 
the  older  ones  help  in  the  farm  work,  and,  if  the  farm  be  large,  two 
or  three  other  helpers  of  both  sexes,  usually  relations.  I  shall, 
however,  take  as  an  example  a  medium-sized  podere  farmed  by 
the  family  only,  i.e.  father,  mother,  two  children  old  enough  to  be 
of  use,  and  two  younger  ones.  They  occupy  a  house,  for  which 
they  pay  no  rent  (the  usual  practice  with  this  kind  of  tenure),  con- 
sisting of  a  lai^e  kitchen,  another  living  room,  two  or  three  bed- 
rooms, and  some  store  rooms.  The  house  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  cultivated  fields  on  some  pleasant  hillside  bathed  in  sunlight. 
It  is,  perhaps,  less  clean  and  neat  than  the  cottage  of  an  average 
Englidi  labourer  or  artisan,  but  it  is  by  no  means  dirty,  and  the 
simple  furniture  is  kept  well  polished  and  dustless ;  above  all,  the 
beds  are  clean.  Outside  the  cottage  is  a  stable  for  the  farm  cattle, 
one  iT  two  sheds,  and  a  vat-house  for  wine-pressing.  Close  by  is 
a  small  orchard,  where  the  farmer  grows  some  fruit  and  vegetables, 
either  for  home  consumption  or  for  sale.  We  shall  set  down  the 
family's  total  income,  including  the  produce  of  the  podere  (farm), 
the  extra  wages  which  the  peasant  may  earn  by  special  work, 
and  the  earnings  of  his  wife  from  plaiting  straw,  and  similar 
odd  jobs  at  1,200  lire  (£48)  per  annum.  Both  income  and  ex- 
penditure are  largely  in  kind,  but  I  shall  calculate  both  at  money 
value. 

As  there  is  no  rent  to  pay,  and  the  landlord  is  charged 
with  all  necessary  repairs,  the  first  and  most  important  matter 
is  food. 

The  food  eaten  by  a  peasant  family  of  this  description  consists 
chiefly  of  wheaten  bread  and  polenta  (bread  made  from  Indian 
com) ;  the  companatico  or  relish  for  the  bread,  i.e.  sardines,  ancho- 
vies, or  herrings,  or  some  meat  gravy ;  soup  made  from  vegetables 
and  sometimes  flavoured  with  a  little  meat ;  meat,  which  is  chiefly 
bacon  or  some  other  form  of  pork,  about  once  a  week ;  cheese,  eggs, 
&c. ;  for  drink  the  usual  potion  is  vineUo,  or  thin  weak  wine,  but  a 
small  amount  of  wine  of  a  better  quality  is  kept  for  Sundays  and 
other  feast  days.  On  those  occasions  the  men  of  the  family  will 
visit  the  osteria  or  tavern  and  drink  a  few  glasses  of  wine  with  their 
friends,  but  real  drunkenness  is  very  rare  save  in  three  or  four  pro- 
vinces. The  peasant's  day  being  a  long  one,  he  has  more  meals 
than  the  average  bourgeois^  albeit  small  ones.     He  starts  with  a 
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light  breakfast  of  bread  and  cheese,  with  perhaps  some  vegetables  ^ 
eats  his  dinner  at  midday,  consisting  of  either  polenta  or  minestra 
(a  sort  of  '  omnium  gatherum '  soup  with  a  flavour  of  bacon  and 
vegetables,  such  as  lentils,  pulse,  &c.),  and  bread  and  cheese.  The 
afternoon  merenda  is  more  or  less  like  breakfast,  and  supper  is  similar 
to  dinner,  but  rather  less  substantial.  On  special  occasions— high 
feast-days,  marriages,  and  christenings — more  ample  and  varied 
repasts  are  eaten,  and  the  landlord  sometimes  sends  gifts  of  good 
wine,  fowls,  or  other  food. 

Wheaten  flour  costs  from  20  to  30  lire  per  quirUdle  (100  kilo- 
grams), whereas  maize  flour  costs  about  half,  and  polenta  is  more- 
over more  filUng,  though  less  nourishing  and  wholesome.  In  good 
times  the  farmer  will  require  about  11  quintali  a  year  of  wheat  and 
four  or  five  of  Indian  com ;  but  if  the  harvest  has  been  bad  the 
proportions  will  be  changed,  and  there  will  be  more  polenta  and 
less  bread.  We  may  say  that  on  an  average  265  lire  (£10  12s.)  will 
cover  the  cost  of  breadstuSs  which  form  the  staple  food  of  the 
Italian  peasant. 

Meat,  which,  as  I  have  said,  consists  largely  of  pork,  is  eaten 
once  a  week.  In  addition  there  will  be  a  httle  beef,  a  few  fowls, 
and  some  lamb  or  mutton.  The  total  amount  spent  will  run  to 
about  135  lire  (£5  8^.).  Cheese  also  is  largely  consumed,  and  oil  is 
employed  for  cooking  and  for  condiments,  while  butter  is  a  much 
rarer  luxury,  at  all  events  in  Central  and  Southern  Italy  (in  the  North 
the  co-operative  dairies  have  made  it  a  more  popular  as  well  as  a 
better  and  cheaper  article  of  diet) ;  75  lire  (£3)  should  be  sufficient 
to  cover  these  items.  Vegetables  are  cheap  and  good,  and  no  one 
knows  how  to  cook  them  so  well  as  the  Italian  housekeeper ;  on  them 
50  lire  (£2)  will  be  spent.  The  thin  wine  which  forms  their  ordinary 
drink  costs  4  or  5  lire  per  hectohtre,  while  the  better  kind  for  special 
occasions  costs  24  to  30  lire  ;  in  all  160  lire  (£6  8^.)  wiU  be  spent  on 
wine.  This  completes  the  food  budget,  amounting  to  685  lire  (£27  8^.), 
or  sUghtly  more  than  half  the  family's  income.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  a  bourgeois  family  according  to  our  calculations  spends  less 
than  one-third  of  its  income  on  food,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  in  the  latter  case  rent  has  to  be  considered,  whereas  the  m6tayer 
pays  no  rent,  and  this  alters  the  proportions. 

Now  we  come  to  other  household  expenses  apart  from  food. 
Firing  varies  as  regards  the  amount  consumed  very  considerably, 
according  to  the  diflerent  provinces.  In  Central  Italy,  as  I  have  said, 
even  the  bourgeois  rarely  lights  fires  except  in  the  kitchen,  and  this  is 
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Bidll  more  trae  of  the  poorer  classes.  Some  of  the  wood  for  the 
kitchen  fire  is  picked  up,  and  a  little  is  bought ;  it  costs  about  40  Ure 
(£1 128.)  a  year.  In  the  u'^lands  oT  Tiibcany  and  od  the  north  side 
of  the  Apennines,  where  the  winter  is  very  severe,  the  evenings  are 
usually  spent  in  the  stables  for  the  sake  of  warmth  without  the 
expense  of  lighting  a  fire.  The  more  prosperous  farmers  and  the 
peasants  of  Northern  Italy  (Fiedihont^  Lombardy,  and  Yenetia) 
are  obliged  to  spend  mor^  mpney  on. heating,  the  climate  there 
being  quite  as  cold  as  in  countries  beyond  the  Alps,  although  the 
winter  is  shorter.  Other  household  expenses,  such  as  the  upkeep 
of  the  bed  and  table  linen,  lightis,  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  furniture, 
&c.,  will  account  for  60  Ure  (£2  &.).*  The  washing  is  done  at  home, 
but  even  so  it  entails  some  outlay  for  seap,  starch,  &c.,  and  a  part 
of  it  is  perhaps  sent  qut ;  we  jnxisfi  allow  30  Ure  (£1  is.)  for  this 
purpose. 

After  the  housekeeping  there  is  the  question  of  clothes.  This 
item  varies  almost  more  than  any  other,  according  to  a  number  of 
circumstances,  such  as  the  skiU  of  the  housewife  and  her  daughters 
with  their  needles,  the  particular  work  in  which  the  men  are 
employed,  the  generosity  and  the  means  of  the  landlord,  and  the 
love  of  finery  of  all  the  members  of  the  family.  The  various 
articles  of  attire  are  usually  made  at  home,  either  by  the  peasant's 
womenfolk,  or  by  a  journeyman  tailor  hired  at  so  much  a  day  pliLS 
his  food ;  the  material  is  spun  at  home  or  bought  at  the  nearest 
town.  If  the  couple  are  newly  married  the  wife's  trousseau  will 
last  for  some  time,  but  even  this  comes  to  an  end  like  all  things 
human,  and  has  to  be  renewed.  Relatives  and  the  landlord  may 
generally  be  counted  on  for  occasional  presents  to  supplement  the 
stock.  I  shall  set  down  80  lire  (£3  45.)  as  a  fair  average  amount 
for  this  purpose.  Boots  are  bought  from  the  village  cobbler,  as  few 
peasants  have  either  the  skill  or  the  time  to  make  their  own ;  the 
custom  of  going  barefoot,  however,  which  is  very  common  among 
the  lower  classes  in  all  parts  of  Italy,  reduces  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  foot  gear  very  sensibly,  while  a  few  presents  of  old  boots  may 
be  expected  from  time  to  time.  We  wiU  thus  add  30  lire  to  the 
80  Ure  for  clothes,  making  110  lire  (£4  88.)  in  aU  for  attire. 

A  few  more  miscellaneous  items  must  be  considered,  such  as 
church  fees  and  the  doctor's  and  chemist's  bills;  supposing  the 
&mily  to  be  in  good  health  the  latter  will  not  be  very  formidable, 
and  we  need  not  set  down  more  than  25  lire  for  these  sundry 
outgoings. 
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Let  VB  now  sum  up  the  financial  sitiiatioiL 

lirt  it     $.  d. 

Income         ••••••••  1,200  48    0  0 

Un.  £     c  4. 

Bxpenditnre:  Wheat 220  8  16  0 

Maiie 45  1  16  0 

Batter,  oheese,  and  oil  .               •  75  3    0  0 

Vegetables 60  2    0  0 

Heat 135  6    8  0 

Wine 160  6    8  0 

Firing 40  1  12  O 

Linen  and  other  expenses      .        .  60  2    8  0 

Washing 30  14  0 

Clothes          •        .        •        .        .  80  3    4  0 

Boots 30  14  0 

Doctor,  Ice 25  10  0 

Total      ....       950  38    0    0 

This  950  liie  theief oie  coven  the  total  of  the  necessaiy  expenses, 
or  let  us  say  1,000  lire,  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  There  remains  a  sum 
of  200  lire  (£8)  for  luxuries,  amusements,  and  savings.  The  former 
will  consist  chiefly  of  tobacco  for  the  men,  some  extra  viands  for 
Christmas  dinner  and  one  or  two  other  festivities,  something  for 
weddings,  christenings,  and  other  family  celebrations,  and  we  must 
not  omit  charity,  for  the  Italian  peasant,  however  poor,  rmty 
refuses  to  give  at  least  a  trifle  to  those  poorer  than  himself.  Then 
there  is  the  Sunday  visit  to  the  tavern,  perhaps  a  little  mone7  lost 
at  cards  or  at  the  lottery,  and  a  rare  outing  to  the  neighbonnng 
town.  Elementary  education  is,  as  I  have  said,  free,  so  that  the 
cofUadino  need  not  trouble  himself  in  a  general  way  about  spending 
money  on  schooling.  Li  a  few  cases,  however,  he  saves  so  as  to 
give  his  children  a  higher  education.  Books  and  newspapers  are 
seldom  read  by  the  lower  classes,  especially  by  the  peasants,  whose 
expenditure  on  them  is  reduced  to  the  smallest  proportions.  A 
peasant  living  near  atown  or  large  village  will  probably  belong  to  a 
owcoh^  which  is  either  political  or  social.  The  subscription  is,  say, 
about  50  cents  a  month,  or  6  lire  a  year.  If  we  calculate  the  total 
of  these  expenses  at  100  to  126  lire  (£4  to  £5)  this  leaves  another 
75  to  100  lire  (£3  to  £1)  for  savings.  The  love  of  saving  is  as  strong 
in  the  Italian  working  classes  as  it  is  inthe&{nirgreome,and  if  some- 
thing can  be  put  by  for  a  rainy  day  the  opportunity  will  not  usually 
be  neglected.  The  money  is  invested  in  the  Savings  Bank  for 
emerg^des,  or  with  a  view  to  buying  a  little  plot  of  land,  or  to 
provide  dowries  for  the  daughters. 
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In  this  instance  I  have  dealt  with  a  family  of  a  class  which  may 
be  described  as  the  aristocracy  of  the  proletariate,  and  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  representative  of  the  whole  of  the  Italian  peasantry, 
nor  are  the  conditions  even  of  this  class  at  aU  times  as  satisfactory. 
I  have  supposed  the  harvest  to  have  been  a  fairly  good  one,  the 
peasant  himself  honest  and  laborious,  his  wife  thrifty  and  a  good 
bousekeeper,  no  member  of  the  family  a  gambler  or  a  drunkard, 
and  no  one  affected  by  severe  illness.  Even  so  the  life  is  hard, 
though  not  an  unhappy  one ;  there  is  enough  wholesome  food  to 
keep  everyone  in  good  health,  and  clothes  to  keep  out  the  cold,  but 
very  little  else.  The  margin  is  narrow,  and  a  bad  harvest  or  a  long 
illness  throws  the  whole  household  economy  out  of  gear.  Then 
even  necessities  must  be  cut  down,  the  few  luxuries  suppressed, 
the  savings  go,  and  debts  are  contracted.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  Italian  peasantry  are  in  a  state  of  almost  chronic  indebtedness 
either  towa^  the  landlord  or,  worse  still,  towards  professional 
money-lenders,  although  much  improvement  has  been  achieved 
by  the  excellent  People's  Banks  and  C(Mse  Ryrali.  There  is,  more- 
over, an  immense  number  of  labourers  and  artisans  who  fare  much 
worse.  The  bracdanti  or  day  labourers,  who  are  very  numerous 
even  in  districts  where  the  mezzadria  system  is  prevalent,  have 
much  more  meagre  earnings,  and  in  addition  they  have  to  pay  rent. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  the  budget  of  a  labourer's  family  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ravenna,  consisting  of  father,  mother,  and  three  children, 
all  in  good  health,  the  paterfamilias  having  regular  and  continuous 
employment ;  ^ 

Income    .    Lire  686  {£23  8#.  9^.)  (of  which  Lire  66  {£2  8#.  9i.]  ia  derived 

from  presents). 

Lire.  £     t,  d, 

Bxpenditnre:  Wheat 147.30  6  17  11 

Maize 80  3    4  0 

Sack  of  com 33  16  4 

Beans 18                    14  4} 

Milk,  cheese,  &c 65  2    4  0 

Eggs  (4  a  week)    ....  6.72                 6  4^ 

Meat  (once  a  fortnight)                 .  11.70                9  9 

Vegetables 3.70                2  11 

Salt 19.25               15    6 

Bxtra  food  consuned  while  doing 
special  work  with  the  threshing 

machine,  given  as  a  perquisite  .42  1  13  7 

Total  for  food     .        .    416.67         16  18    8 

>  This  is  an  actual  budget  from  an  article  by  Countess  Fasolini,  in  the 
GiomaledeghBoonomMi,  1892. 
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Brought /(ynowrd    .        .        .        , 
Nothing  is  set  down  for  wine  as 
the  faznilj  cannot  afford  it. 

Llz«. 
416.67 

16  13 

8 

Bent  of  two  rooms 

40 

1  12 

0 

Firing 

Clothing  and  boots 

Bed  (a  present)      .        .        .        . 

Lights 

Mntnal  aid  society 

38 

48.45 
20 
11 
6.60 

1  10 

1  18 

16 

8 

6 

23    4 

4 
8 
0 
9 
3 

Grand  total 

580.72 

8 

This  leaves  only  5.18  (is.  Id.)  for  luxaiies  and  savings.  Many 
other  labouierS)  especially  the  occasional  labourers,  are  in  a  much 
worse  condition,  and  the  mass  of  those  in  Southern  Italy  are  infin- 
itely more  wretched,  for  they  have  the  curse  of  insanitary  dwellings 
and  malaria  as  well  as  lower  wages  and  still  less  food. 

The  artisan  class  in  the  cities  is  coming  to  be  more  important 
every  year,  but  I  have  no  space  to  discuss  its  conditions  here.^ 
The  above  should,  however,  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  state  of  the  laige 
mass  of  the  Italian  working  classes  at  the  present  day.  Wages 
are  increasing,  and  there  is  an  undoubted  improvement  all  round, 
so  that  perhaps  in  a  few  years  this  picture  will  be  no  longer  true, 
or  at  all  events  the  condition  of  what  I  have  described  as  the  most 
prosperous  portion  of  the  working  classes  will  be  applicable  to 
those  who  are  now  the  less  flourishing  class.    ^ 

^  Further  badgets  will  be  found  in  Prof.  Rabbeno's  article  in  the  Seimmmo 
Jawmdly  vol.  iv.,  in  another  by  F.  Mantovani  in  the  Bi^orma  Soeiale,  1898,  and  in 
one  by  G.  Lombroso  in  the  same  publication  for  1896. 
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THE  FIGHT   OF  THE   '  VARYAG'  AND   THE 
'KORIETZ: 

Last  April  the  writer  was  a  passenger  to  Constantinople  on  board 
the  Messageries  steamer  La  CrimSe.  On  reaching  Patras,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth,  she  received  instructions  to  go  to  Suda  Bay,  in 
Crete,  to  take  on  board  a  portion  of  the  crews  of  the  Varyag  and  the 
KorietZy  four  hundred  in  all,  from  the  Medoc,  another  MessagierieB 
boat,  by  which  they  had  been  brought  from  China.  With  them 
were  Captain  RoudnefE  and  two  other  officers  of  the  Varyag,  and 
Lieutenant  StepanoS  of  the  Korietz,  and  to  their  kindness  the 
writer  is  indebted  for  the  following  account  of  what  took  place  at 
Chemulpo.  Many  months  have  elapsed  since  the  fight  occurred  and 
various  descriptions  of  it  have  appeared,  yet  the  present  account, 
derived  as  it  is  from  those  who  were  the  principal  actors,  may  still 
be  of  interest ;  the  more  so  that  there  are  several  points  in  dispute 
which,  when  the  history  of  the  war  comes  to  be  written,  must 
receive  the  most  careful  consideration. 

On  February  8,  1904,  the  Varyag,  a  fast,  partially  protected 
cruiser,  and  the  Korietz,  a  small  and  slow  gunboat,  were  lying  in 
the  outer  harbour  at  Chemulpo.  Anchored  beside  them  were  the 
British  man-of-war  Talbot,  the  French  Pascal,  the  Italian  Elba, 
and  the  United  States  Vicksburg.  The  Japanese  cruiser  Chyoda 
had  left  on  the  evening  of  the  7th,  a  fact  which,  it  has  been  urged, 
should  in  itself  have  been  sufficient  to  have  put  the  Russians  on 
their  guard.  Very  probably  it  did,  for  on  the  afternoon  of  the  8th, 
about  four  o'clock,  the  Korietz  started  under  orders  to  proceed 
to  Port  Arthur.  When  some  three  miles  out,  near  Round  Island, 
she  encountered  a  powerful  Japanese  fleet  consisting  of  six  cruisers 
and  eight  torpedo-boats,  which  were  escorting  four  Japanese  trans- 
ports. There  are  conflicting  statements  as  to  what  then  took 
place.  The  one  which  has  generally  been  accepted  in  this  country 
is  that  the  Japanese  ships  took  no  hostile  action,  but  that  the 
Korietz  fired  two  shots  before  retiring  to  Chemulpo. 

In  an  interesting  article  by  Mr.  David  Hannay,  which  appeared 
in  the  April  number  of  the  CoBimiLL,  the  comment  is  very  rightly 
made  that  this  disposes  of  all  talk  of  surprise  by  the  Japanese ; 
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that  the  commander  of  the  Korietz  presumably  knew  that  he  was 
at  war  before  he  committed  an  act  of  hostility.  It  is  the  view 
taken  by  most  people,  and  justified  if  the  facts  are  as  stated. 
The  Russian  version  is,  however,  altogether  different.  Accoid- 
ing  to  it,  the  Korietz,  when  she  sighted  the  Japanese  fleet,  had  so 
little  idea  that  a  state  of  war  existed  that  she  saluted ;  the  salute  was 
not  returned,  and  the  Asama  placed  herself  so  as  to  bar  any  further 
advance.  The  Korietz  then  cleared  for  battle.  The  Japanese,  they 
say,  sent  four  torpedo-boats  against  her,  which  actually  fired  three 
torpedoes.  The  first  two  went  wide,  but  the  third  came  straight 
at  her,  diving,  when  a  very  short  distance  away,  and  passing 
directly  beneath  her.  It  was  not  until  the  second  torpedo  had 
been  fired  that  one  of  the  men,  misunderstanding  an  order,  fiied 
two  shots,  neither  of  which  took  effect,  from  one  of  the  small  quick- 
firing  guns  with  which  the  Korietz  was  mounted.  He  was  instantly 
stopped  by  Lieutenant  Stepanoff ,  the  gunnery  lieutenant,  and  the 
Korietz  then  turned  and  retreated  into  the  Chemulpo  anchorage, 
closely  followed  by  the  Japanese  torpedo-boats,  and  by  four  of  the 
Japanese  cruisers. 

The  Russian  story  certainly  bears  the  impress  of  truth  upon  it, 
for  it  is  hardly  likely  that  a  small  gunboat  such  as  the  Korietz 
would  have  been  foolhardy  enough  to  provoke  a  conflict  with  an 
enemy  of  such  overwhelming  strength.  Such  conduct  seemed  so 
difficult  to  beUeve,  that  it  gave  rise  to  considerable  comment  in 
England  at  the  time,  and  in  itself  it  is  inherently  improbable. 
Captain  Beliaeff,  the  commander  of  the  Korietz,  reported  what 
had  taken  place  to  Captain  Roudneff ,  who  thereupon  went  on  board 
the  Talbot  and  made  the  matter  known  to  Captain  Bayly.  He 
explained  to  him  at  the  same  time  that  the  Japanese  torpedo-boats 
had  placed  themselves  in  such  a  position  that  they  could  attack 
the  Russian  ships  without  damaging  any  of  the  other  shipping ; 
whereas  the  Russians  could  not  fire  without  the  greatest  danger  of 
hitting  the  neutral  vessels.  Captain  Bayly  thereupon  called  on  the 
captain  of  one  of  the  Japanese  cruisers,  and  informed  him  that 
Chemulpo  being  a  neutral  port,  no  hostile  action  must  be  taken 
within  the  harbour,  and  that  if  any  fighting  occurred,  he  would 
open  fire  upon  the  first  ship  to  begin  it,  he  cared  not  of  which 
nation.  In  consequence  of  tl^s  determined  attitude,  no  attack 
took  place  during  the  night,  as  the  Russian  officers  are  convinced 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  Had  it  done  so,  an  immense 
amount  of  damage  must  have  been  inflicted  upon  many  non-com- 
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batants— from  which  they  were  only  saved  by  Captain  Bayly's 
promptitude  of  decision. 

During  the  night  the  Japanese  disembarked  their  men  from  the 
transports  without  hindrance,  though  in  the  Bussian  ships  all 
were  on  the  alert,  the  men  sleeping  at  their  posts.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  the  9th,  Captain  Roudneff  received  a  letter  from 
Admiral  Uriu,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Japanese  squadron, 
informing  him  that  a  state  of  war  existed  (the  first  formal  intima- 
tion of  it  which  the  Russians  had),  and  that  he  would  attack 
him  in  the  harbour  at  4  p.m.,  unless  he  had  left  it  before 
midday.  Captain  Bayly»  Captain  Senes  of  the  Pascal,  and  Captain 
Borea  of  the  £2&a,  each  at  the  same  time  received  a  letter  from 
Admiral  Uriu,  couched  in  similar  terms,  asking  that  their  ships 
and  the  merchant  vessels  in  port  should  leave  the  harbour,  as  he 
could  not  be  responsible  for  any  damage  that  might  happen  to 
them ;  and  asking  them  also  to  warn  the  inhabitants  of  Chemulpo 
to  move  away  from  the  town  while  the  fighting  was  going  on. 

About  eight  o'clock  Captain  Roudneff,  accompanied  by  Captain 
S^nes  and  Captain  Borea,  went  on  board  the  TaJbot,  where  a 
conference  was  held,  at  which  Captain  Bayly  was  unanimously 
asked  to  act  as  President.  The  following  protest  was  drawn  up 
and  despatched  to  Admiral  Uriu : 

We  consider  that,  in  accordance  with  the  recognised  rules  of  international 
law,  the  Port  of  Chemulpo,  being  a  neutral  port,  no  country  has  the  right  to 
attack  the  vessels  of  another  Power  lying  in  that  Port,  and  that  the  Power  which 
contravenes  those  laws  is  solely  responsible  for  any  loss  of  life  or  damage  to 
property  in  such  a  port.  We  accordingly  protest  energetically  against  such  a 
violation  of  neutrality,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to  learn  your  decision  on  the 
subject. 

Lewis  Bayly,  Captain,  Talbot 
Borea,  Captain,  Mha. 
Senes,  Captain,  Pascal, 

As  this  protest  did  not  reach  the  Japanese  admiral  until  a  few 
minutes  before  the  action  began,  and  after  the  Russians  had  left 
the  harbour,  it  is  futile  to  speculate  on  what  course  he  would  have 
adopted  with  regard  to  it.  But,  it  will  be  asked,  why  did  Captain 
Roudneff,  so  strong  a  protest  having  been  made,  adopt  the  course 
he  did  of  going  out  to  give  battle  instead  of  remaining  quietly  in  the 
harbour  to  await  events. 

Until  explained  it  seems  a  strange  thing  to  have  done.  The 
reason  for  it  was  this  :  after  the  first  conference  had  been  held  on 
the  TdXbot,  there  was  a  second,  at  which  he  was  not  present,  and.an 
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intimation  was  subBequentlj  given  to  him  that  it  had  been  decided 
that  the  other  waiships  should  leave  the  harbour  in  order  to  avoid 
being  drawn  into  the  quarrel ;  the  position  being  an  exceedingly 
awkward  one»  England  being  the  aJly  of  Japan,  France  that  of 
Russia.  This  Captain  BoudnefiE  would  not  hear  of  their  doing ;  more- 
over, he  thought  that  he  stood  a  better  chance  if  he  fought  in  the 
open.  He  therefore  told  the  other  captains  that,  having  sent  the  pro- 
test they  had,  they  would  be  in  a  very  awkward  predicament  if  they 
did  not  back  it  up  by  force ;  though  he  quite  saw  that  if  they  did, 
it  might  lead  to  serious  international  complications  which  he  was 
desirous  to  avert,  and  that  he  would  therefore  accept  Admiral 
Uriu's  challenge,  and  go  out  to  meet  him.  It  was  represented  to 
him  that  it  was  perfectly  useless  to  engage  a  fleet  of  such  over- 
whelming preponderance ;  but  he  replied  that  surrender  was  out 
of  the  question,  that  it  could  not  even  be  discussed,  that  it  was 
against  the  tradition  of  the  Bussian  Navy,  and  that  the  only 
alternative  he  had  to  consider  was  where  the  fight  should  be. 
His  decision  having  been  made,  he  lost  no  time  in  acting  upon 
it,  and  at  11.30  both  the  Russian  boats  steamed  out  of  Chemulpo 
with  their  bands  playing  the  national  anthem. 

So  hopeless  was  the  task  before  them,  that  the  surrounding 
ships  saluted  them  as  they  went  as  men  going  to  an  almost  certain 
doom.  At  a  quarter  to  twelve  the  first  shot  was  fixed  by  the 
AzamiAy  the  Korietz  sending  one  or  two  shots  in  reply,  but  the  range 
being  too  great  (at  that  time  9,000  metres,  or  about  four  and  a  half 
miles),  she  reserved  her  fire  until  she  could  use  it  with  effect. 
The  Va/ryag  did  not  open  fire  for  some  minutes.  Captain  Roud- 
neff  wisldng  first  to  bring  her  into  such  a  position  that  there  could 
be  no  risk  of  her  hitting  any  of  the  non-combatants.  The  Japanese 
were  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  the  cruisers  in  front,  the  toipedo- 
boats  behind.  In  half  an  hour  the  Varyag  had  thirty  men  killed 
(amongst  them  being  Ensign  Count  Nijrod)  and  eighty-five  wounded. 
One  shot  which  fell  close  to  the  conning-tower  wounded  Captain 
Roudneff  on  the  cheek,  and  killed  both  the  drummer  and  tihe 
trumpeter,  who  were  standing  one  on  each  side  of  him.  The 
casualties  were  exceptionally  heavy,  the  Japanese  using  shrapnel, 
and  the  Russian  gun  crews,  having  no  gun  shields,  being  practically 
unprotected.  The  fire  was  continuous ;  the  Japanese,  it  is  com- 
puted, firing  no  fewer  than  4,000  shots  during  the  short  time  the 
battle  lasted. 
^^The  terrible  inequality  of  the  combatants  may  be  gauged  from 
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an  enumeration  of  the  ships  engaged.  The  Russians  had  only  the 
Varyagy  a  fast,  partially  protected  cruiser,  her  only  protected  part 
being  her  conning-tower,  and  the  KorietZy  a  slow  gunboat  of  old 
type.  The  Varyag  had  a  crew  of  535  men,  and  the  guns  she  was 
able  to  bring  to  bear,  on  one  side  only,  were  six  quick-firers  of 
150  millimetres  (which  fired  in  all  425  shots),  six  of  seventy-five 
millimetres  (which  fired  425  shots),  and  six  of  47  millimetres  (which 
fired  210  shots).  The  Korietz  had  a  crew  of  160  men,  and  the 
guns  she  was  able  to  bring  into  action  were  two  8-in.  old  pattern 
guns  (which  fired  twenty-three  shots)  and  one  modem  6-in.  quick- 
firer  (which  fired  thirty-seven  shots),  making  a  total  Russian 
strength  of  fifteen  guns  and  695  men.  Against  these  they  had 
opposed  to  them  six  protected  cruisers,  all  armed  with  guns  of 
the  newest  pattern.  Asama  (four  8-in.,  seven  6-in.),  Naniwa 
(two  10-in.,  three  6-in.),  Takatchio  (two  10-in.,  three  6-in.),  Ckyoda 
(seven  of  120  millimetres),  Akashi  (two  6-in.,  five  of  75  millimetres), 
Neetaka  (four  6-in.,  five  of  85  millimetres),  making  a  total  of 
forty-two  guns  on  one  side  able  to  be  brought  into  action.  In 
addition  to  these  were  the  Japanese  torpedo-boats. 

The  Korietz,  strange  to  say,  although  the  shots  fell  thickly 
round  her,  was  hit  only  once,  and  had  no  casualties.  She  was  small 
and  painted  grey,  and  made  a  difficult  mark,  and  the  Japanese 
directed  most  of  their  fire  upon  the  Varyag  which,  painted  black 
and  with  four  large  funnels,  formed  an  excellent  target.  At  the 
end  of  an  hour  of  incessant  fighting  the  Varyag  was  Ijmg  over  on 
one  side  very  badly  damaged,  and  with  her  stem  on  fire.  Worse 
still,  her  steering  gear  was  injured,  and  she  would  no  longer  answer 
her  helm,  her  steering  connections  being  cut  through.  Her  captain 
therefore  deemed  it  best  to  try  and  regain  the  harbour,  in  order  to 
repair  her  helm  to  enable  him  to  renew  the  fight  under  somewhat 
more  favourable  conditions.  Both  she  and  the  Korietz  managed  to 
effect  a  safe  retreat  to  the  port,  closely  followed  in  by  the  Japanese 
torpedo-boats,  and  by  several  of  the  cruisers,  which  did  not,  how- 
ever, continue  the  attack  in  the  harbour,  presimiably  in  compliance 
with  the  protest  which  had  been  addressed  to  Admiral  Uriu. 
After  Captain  Roudneff  had  made  a  careful  survey  of  his  ship,  he 
saw  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  prolong  the  fight,  and 
he  determined  to  blow  her  up  rather  than  allow  her  either  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  or  be  sunk  by  them,  and  he  would 
besides,  by  so  doing,  be  able  to  save  a  certain  number  of  his  men. 

He  asked  the  other  captains  if  they  would  take  them  on  board 
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their  ships,  and  they  agreed  to  do  so ;  but  they  suggested  that  he 
should  sink  the  Vairyag  rather  than  blow  her  up,  as  ^e  exfdoaon 
might  endanger  the  otiier  shipping.  This  he  consented  to  do — an 
unfortunate  decision  as  it  turned  out,  as  the  Japanese  hope  to  be 
able  to  raise  her,  or  at  any  rate  to  recover  her  guns,  which  axe  ol 
considerable  value.  Boats  were  sent  from  the  Pascal^  the  ESta, 
and  the  TcHbcft  to  take  the  men  off,  the  Vcuryag^s  own  boats  being 
smashed  to  pieces.  It  was  an  awkward  piece  of  work,  the  gangway 
being  also  smashed,  which  made  it  difficult  to  lower  tiie  wounded 
into  the  boats.  When  they  had  all  been  got  in,  and  the  captam 
had  made  a  careful  inspection  of  the  whole  of  the  ship  to  see  that 
no  one  had  been  left  behind,  the  pipes  were  open^  to  let  tiie 
water  in,  and  a  few  minutes  after  she  tilted  slowly  over  and  sank. 
The  Kofietz  at  the  same  time  landed  her  crew  at  Chemulpo 
close  to  the  Sungari,  a  Russian  merchantman,  and  her  commander 
then  blew  her  up,  the  Sungari  being  set  on  fire  to  prevent  her 
falling  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

The  accounts  are  conflicting  as  to  the  Japanese  loss,  but  the 
Russians  averred  positively  that  two  of  their  Vessels,  a  cruiser  and 
a  torpedo-boat,  were  so  badly  damaged  that  they  sank  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  fight.  The  Russians  complain  stron^y  tiiat 
the  Japanese  attacked  before  war  was  declared,  and  also  that  the 
telegraph  wires  had  been  deliberately  cut  several  days  before,  and 
all  information  purposely  intercepted,  so  that  the  first  intimation 
they  had  of  war  was  the  encounter  of  the  Korietz  with  ^e 
Japanese  fleet,  followed  by  Admiral  Uriu's  letter.  But  modem 
wars  seldom  begin  with  a  formal  declaration,  and  it  lay  witii  the 
Russian  Government  to  keep  vigilant  watch  directly  the  situation 
became  strained.  The  Japanese  cannot  be  blamed  for  doing  what 
is  apparently  recognised  by  international  law  as  legitimate — 
striking  hard  and  at  once,  directly  war  is  seen  to  have  become 
inevitable,  without  waiting  for  any  formal  declaration  to  be 
made.  The  fact  is  that  the  Russiim  Government  does^not  seem 
to  have  understood  that  the  Japanese  were  really  in  earnest ;  and 
so  at  Chemulpo,  just  as  at  Port  Arthur,  they  n^lected  to  take  the 
precautions  the  circumstances  would  seem  to  have  suggested. 

A  more  valid  ground  of  complaint  is  that  the  Varyag  and 
the  Korietz  were  practically  compelled  to  abandon  the  protection 
of  a  neutral  port.  Had  the  protest  which  was  made  been  intended 
to  be  backed  up  by  force,  they  need  not  have  fought  at  the  time 
they  did,  and  they  would  have  had  a  better  chance  of  escape  by 
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night  than  they  had  by  day.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say 
what  Admiral  Uriu's  action  would  have  been  in  face  of  the  pro- 
test sent  to  him  had  his  opponents  waited  quietly  where  they 
were ;  whether,  in  compliance  with  it,  he  would  have  refrained 
from  attacking  the  Russian  ships  in  Chemulpo  harbour  at  the  time 
he  had  mentioned.  Whether,  too,  the  Japanese  were  entitled  to 
have  acted  as  they  did,  and  whether  the  protest  ought  not  to  have 
been  a  more  effectual  one  are  weighty  questions  of  international 
law,  or  rather,  of  the  customs  of  war,  about  which,  in  its  present 
vague  and  unsettled  condition,  there  must  necessarily  be  widely 
divergent  views. 

But  whatever  opinion  may  be  held  about  these  matters,  one 
opinion  only  is  possible  with  regard  to  the  heroic  nature  of  the 
fight,  and  of  the  calm  grandeur  with  which  it  was  undertaken  and 
conducted.  None  have  recognised  this  more  frankly  and  gener- 
ously than  the  Japanese  themselves.  There  was  about  it  none  of 
the  reckless  bravado  which  some  of  the  published  accounts  would 
lead  one  to  beUeve.  Captain  BoudnefE  is  too  good  a  sailor  for  that. 
Surrender  being  out  of  the  question,  he  had  to  do  all  in  his  power 
not  merely  to  damage  the  enemy  as  much  as  possible,  but  also,  if 
possible,  to  save  his  ship  ;  to  break  through  and  effect  his  escape  to 
Port  Arthur ;  and  he  gave  definite  instructions  to  his  navigating 
lieutenant  that  he  was  to  do  his  best  to  effect  this.  At  the  same 
time  he  warned  him  that  he  was  afraid  it  was  an  impossible  task, 
and  he  told  his  men  that  they  must  have  no  other  thought  but 
to  do  their  duty  to  the  end. 

What  their  fellow-countrymen  think  of  their  conduct  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  upon  their  return  to  Russia  the  Czar  conferred 
upon  the  whole  of  the  crews  both  of  the  Varyag  and  of  the  Korietz^ 
officers  and  men  alike,  the  Order  of  St.  George,  the  first  time  in 
Russian  history  that  such  a  thing  has  ever  been  done — upon 
Captain  Roudneff  being  conferred  the  additional  honour  of  being 
made  an  Honorary  Aide-de-camp  to  the  Czar.  Never  were  dis- 
tinctions more  gloriously  earned ;  never  was  battle  worthier  to 
take  honourable  rank  in  the  annals  of  naval  war. 

H.  C.  Thomson. 
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Among  the  charms  of  the  Moor  is  the  variety  brought  about  by 
varying  seasons,  dry,  hot,  or  rainy,  as  the  case  may  be.  One  year 
a  certain  colour  predominates,  the  next  another.  This  wet 
summer  suited  the  foxgloves,  which  shot  up  in  their  thousands 
along  the  bordering  walls,  and  the  scabious  tribe  have  made  an 
unaccustomed  impression,  first  in  many  lilac  shades,  and  later,  in 
more  delicate  patches  of  blue.  The  heather  is  seldom  affected 
by  weather  peculiarities,  but  something  in  the  rainy  season  has 
drawn  forth  such  a  glory  of  creeping  gorse  that  it  has  turned  the 
slopes  into  a  veritable  field  of  cloth  of  gold.  What  country  in 
the  world,  in  its  most  gorgeous  colouring,  can  surpass  the  purple 
and  gold  of  our  moors?  Low  and  even,  broken  only  by  the 
tender  green  of  fine  turf,  the  rich  red-brown  of  the  dying  bracken, 
and  the  grey  of  granite,  it  sweeps  to  the  very  summit  of  the  tors, 
taking  swift  shadows  from  the  clouds,  and  a  regal  splendour  firom 
the  sun,  carrying  on  the  eye,  fold  after  fold,  until  on  one  side  the 
tors  are  veiled  in  mist,  while  on  the  other  the  slopes  sink  into 
massed  woods,  into  blue  distances,  sometimes  into  a  whiteness 
which  is  not  mist  but  sea. 

Nor  in  any  recalling  of  the  Moor  should  its  skies  be  forgotten. 
No  breadth  here  of  overhanging  unbroken  blue ;  no  calm  un- 
troubled expanse,  speaking  peace,  rather  an  eternal  procession  of 
clouds,  infinitely  varied  in  form,  lowering  in  depths  of  gloom, 
lighting  the  heavens  with  white  radiance,  hastily  parting  here  and 
there  to  let  through  a  vision  of  blue,  only  to  close  as  hastily 
again;  rent,  tattered,  filmy,  piled  in  mountainous  curves; 
gathering,  menacing,  dispersing,  creeping  round  to  swathe  you  in 
an  unexpected  mist  of  rain,  or  perhaps  falling  in  one  of  those 
silvery  showers  lit  with  sunshine  from  behind,  which  our  country- 
folk call  frisky-trades. 

Of  heavier  rain  there  is  no  lack.  The  Moor  sajring,  cast  in 
our  teeth  by  enemies,  has,  it  must  be  owned,  rather  more  than 
a  foundation  of  fact : 

The  South  wind  always  bringfs  ns  rain, 
The  North  wind  blows  it  back  again ; 
The  West  wind  surely  means  wet  weather, 
The  Bast  wind  wet  and  cold  together. 
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Well,  well,  well,  let  qnerolons  tongues  have  their  say.  The 
fine!  days,  when  they  come,  make  amends  for  all,  and — ^in  stumner 
and  antmnn  at  any  rate — what  kindly  rain  it  is!  The  south- 
west winds  race  joyfully  up  from  the  sea,  full  of  salt  and  vigorous 
merriment.  Never  had  wind  a  finer  playground,  for  such  trees  as 
there  are  huddle  together  in  the  valleys,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
break  the  wild  sport  of  the  gales  except  an  occasional  dwarfed 
thorn.  These  thorns  must  be  of  an  extreme  age,  and  their  naked 
roots,  uncouth  and  knotted,  grip  the  tops  of  the  walls,  holding 
on  desperately  there  for  dear  life,  while  over  their  flattened  heads 
sweep  the  winds,  rushing  up  to  the  grey  stones  which  cap  the 
hills,  the  tors  round  which  discussion  has  raged  as  stormily  as 
the  wind.  Indeed  it  has  not  yet  been  absolutely  determined 
whether  they  have  a  volcanic,  glacial,  or  sacrificial  origin,  though 
science  inclines  to  the  glacial  theory.  Merely  looking  at  them,  it 
is  difficult  to  admit  that  human  labour  can  have  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  poising  of  the  great  stones,  or,  if  this  be  conceded, 
that  they  were  not  at  some  remote  time  claimed  for  sacrificial 
purposes.  The  name  of  Beltor  has  a  suggestive  ring,  while  from 
Castor  an  old  road  runs  directly  down  to  Holy  Street. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  many  ingenious  theories,  there  is  no 
proof  whatever  of  the  existence  of  Druidical  worship  on  Dartmoor. 
Such  remains  as  are  found  are  now  believed  to  belong  to  a  yet 
earlier  race.  The  men  of  the  Stone  period  who — driven  by  causes 
of  which  we  know  nothing — came  from  the  mainland,  probably 
set  up  stones  and  circles,  but  doubtless  found  much  ready  to  their 
hand,  for  ice  and  water  will  break  strong  granite  into  blocks,  and 
leave  them  piled  where  before  stood  a  single  mighty  mass.  Wind 
will  also  help  the  work  by  whirling  round  and  round  those  smaller 
stones  which  collect  in  a  hollowed  basin,  wearing  it  away  through 
the  long  procession  of  centuries,  by  little  and  little  thinning,  and 
at  last  piercing,  the  granite.  With  such  materials  scattered  about, 
Neolithic  man  was  able  to  set  up  his  stone  circles  in  ever-varying 
size  and  number;  his  stone  rows,  single,  double,  treble;  his 
pillared  menhirs,  his  logans,  his  cromlechs  with  their  cover-stones, 
his  kistvaens,  holed  tolmens,  rock  basins,  cairns.  Some  may  have 
served  for  purposes  of  worship,  others,  there  is  little  doubt,  for 
burial,  but  generally  it  is  easier  to  say  what  they  were  not  than 
what  they  were.  In  certain  cases  the  height  of  the  pillars  may 
have  increased  firom  the  earth  which  once  banked  them  having 
been  washed  away. 
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Digging  has  brought  to  light  a  few — only  a  few— taraiae 
implements.  Stone  and  flint  arrow-heads  are  abundant,  but  d 
bones  there  are  none.  Their  absence,  however,  is  easily  acoocmted 
for,  peat  having  no  lime  and  greedily  devouring  any  that  ctHoes 
in  its  way. 

Of  hut  circles  there  are  many  remains.  The  huts  appear  to 
have  been  built  of  stone,  each  close  to  the  other,  with  a  commoii 
roof  of  reed  or  wattle,  which  also  covered  the  central  space.  The 
pounds  were  safety  shelters  for  man  and  beast,  the  walls  fonning 
rough  but  strong  fortifications.  Grimspound  gave  a  remarkably 
strong  retreat  for  hard-pressed  Neolithic  man.  It  had  doaUe 
walls  of  a  tremendous  thickness  round  its  hut  circles  and  its 
perennial  spring.  How  did  these  prehistoric  moormen  set  n^ 
stones  six  feet  broad  and  five  thick  ?  Or  how,  to  take  a  Dartmoor 
feature  more  unique  than  its  menhirs  and  tolmens,  how  did  they 
build  their  Cyclopean  bridges,  where  you  find  stones  laid  whidi 
measure  fifteen  feet  by  six?  The  mighty  slabs  rest  on  great 
blocks  of  granite,  and  to  this  day,  if  even  a  tiny  stream  has  to  be 
crossed  you  will  see  its  bridge  made  in  the  same  manner. 

Grranite  is  everywhere.  There  are  some  hundred  varieties  on 
the  Moor.  Its  grey  boulders  rear  themselves  out  of  the  cloud  of 
dying  bracken  in  delightful  contrast ;  gate-posts,  window-lintek, 
the  boundary-posts  stuck  at  long  intervals,  the  excellent  quickly 
drying  roads — are  of  granite.  Most  beautifcd  of  all  are  the 
old  walls,  marching  unevenly  across  the  moor.  The  making  of 
these  walls  is  a  rapidly  vanishing  art,  like  that  of  the  DevoD 
thatcher,  whose  smooth  and  velvety  work  could  never  be  equalled 
by  other  counties.  The  wall  builder  was  primitive  and  unspariDg 
in  his  methods;  he  used  neither  cement  nor  mortar.  All  the 
strength  and  the  fitness  and  the  durability — and  how  great  tbey 
were ! — lay  in  the  skill  with  which  he  placed  stone  upon  stone, 
you  may  say  boulder  upon  boulder,  since  many  of  the  stones  are  so 
huge  that  we  wonder  at  the  labour  which  dragged  and  set  them 
sideways  in  their  place.  The  maker  probably  drew  his  lesson 
from  the  tors  about  him,  for  he  has  piled  so  loosely  that  the 
attacking  winds  blow  through  the  interstices,  and  work  no  barm. 
The  stones  are  of  every  size  and  shape,  and  no  wall  can  be  more 
beautiful.  Not  only  are  the  weather-beaten  grey  blocks  patched 
with  lichen  of  pearlier  greys  and  cushioned  with  moss,  but  the 
finest  turf  in  the  land  sweeps  up  from  the  ground  to  cover  many 
of  them,  so  that  you  have  half  wall,  half  bank.    Polypody  and 
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foxgloves  spring  out  of  the  crevices,  brambles  clamber  here  and 
there,  rose  campion  waves  vigorously,  the  delicate  bine  of  the 
fiheep's-bit  scabious  brightens  the  turf,  the  pink  rattle  lies  close 
and  low,  sometimes  a  flaunting  blotch  of  almost  menacing  scarlet 
marks  the  spot  where  a  group  of  fungus  asserts  itself. 

These  walls  are  low,  with  very  uneven  edges.  They  shut  out 
BO  beauty,  but  give  a  sense  of  human  companionship,  not  un- 
welcome, for  you  may  walk  for  an  hour  and  meet  no  fellow- 
wayfieurer.  There,  however,  on  a  far  slope,  is  pitched  a  gipsy 
encampment,  tents  and  caravans  with  blue  smoke  curling  against 
the  hill-side.  For  them  it  is  a  breezy  wholesome  place.  Horses 
and  ponies  can  feed  daintily  on  the  sweet  short  turf,  the  men  can 
snare  rabbits,  and  if  gipsies  still  eat  hedgehogs,  here  is  an 
excellent  chance  of  finding  a  &t  fazz-pig.  For  their  fires  they 
send  out  the  children  to  gather  kindling  firom  the  burnt  furze- 
bushes.  Why,  by  the  way,  are  these  black  and  charred  sticks 
known  to  the  country  people  by  the  name  of  chronicles  ?  They 
cannot  be  said  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  our  Moor,  for  they  give  an 
air  of  desolation  and  of  waste  places,  but  they  are  a  characteristic 
feature.  So  are  the  vags,  or  vellies,  the  peat  which  may  be  seen 
in  large  heaps,  cut,  and  ready  for  stacking. 

Without  heeding  numberless  rocks  and  downs  and  clitters  and 
hills,  Dartmoor  can  count  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  and  fifty-five 
distinct  tors,  with  some  highly  suggestive  names — Hell-tor, 
Wind-tor,  Winter-tor,  Ravens'-tor,  Laughter-tor.  Hey-tor,  with 
his  curved  hood,  reigns  at  this  end.  He  is  a  monarch,  but  a 
social  and  easy-going  monarch,  suffering  many  things  firom  the 
many  people  who  scale  his  sides,  and  picnic  on  his  heights.  Far 
off,  as  the  train  brings  its  summer  loads,  he  is  the  first  to  be 
recognised  and  joyfully  greeted.  Bound  him  lie  his  great 
brethren,  more  aloof,  more  difScult  of  reach,  more  impressive. 
Saddle-tor,  Sippon,  the  jagged  heights  of  Hound-tor,  and  little 
Honey-bag,  while  all  the  west  is  filled  with  the  vast  sweep  of 
Hameldon,  shouldering  the  clouds,  and  catching  their  every 
shadow ;  and  more  northwards  swells  the  great  curve  of  Cawsand 
Beacon,  one  of  the  highest  points,  from  top  of  which  a  man  can 
look  on  either  side  at  a  sea. 

Dartmoor  has  the  richest  tin  lodes  in  the  world,  worked  in 
early  days  by  the  Phoenicians,  who,  in  return  for  their  spoils,  are 
popularly  supposed  to  have  taught  West-countrymen  the  art  of 
making  Devonshire  cream.    Possibly  the  tinners  burnt  up  the 
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fcrees,  if  trees  there  were,  but  a  forest  did  not  always  imply  a  wood, 
and  the  broad  heaving  moors  were  the  hunting  grounds  of  kings. 
Now,  unlike  Exmoor,  only  an  occasional  stray  red  deer  makes  his 
way  to  these  softer  southern  heights.  Foxes  hold  their  own,  and 
have  developed  breeds  with  names  which  tell  a  vigorous  tale ;  such 
names  as  the  Dartmoor  Greyhound  and  the  Broadbury  Tiger. 
There  are  badgers  and  otters  on  the  borders,  and  the  great  bat 
and  shrew  still  survive.  Sometimes,  in  crossing  the  Moor,  yon 
will  run  up  against  an  apparently  purposeless  wall,  butting  out 
into  two  or  three  sharp  angles  and  ending  in  space.  This  is  for 
winter  weather,  for  the  desolate  days  when  snow  lies  thick,  fogs 
roll  down,  bitter  winds  sweep  over  the  treeless  spaces,  and  there 
is  no  other  protection  for  the  cattle  than  the  lee  of  these  kindly 
walls.  Here  they  huddle,  perhaps  passing  days  without  food,  the 
hardy  rough-coated  ponies,  which  roam  at  pleasure  about  the 
Moor,  peering  at  you  from  under  shaggy  forelocks  as  you  pass. 

The  Devonshire  talk— dying  out,  alas,  elsewhere — lingers,  rich 
and  expressive,  on  the  Moor.  Occasionally,  but  rarely,  you  strike 
what  may  be  a  trace  left  behind  by  the  French  prisoners  who 
were  drearily  confined  here  during  the  great  war.  A  left-handed 
person,  for  instance,  has  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  strange 
adjective  coochy-pawed,  and  it  does  not  seem  unlikely  that 
gauche  k  pied  may  be  responsible  for  the  term  of  reproach. 
There  is  an  unexpected  flippancy  about  their  name  for  the  devil, 
Tantarabobs,  and  one  wonders  who  gave  uncle  the  meaning  to 
cheat  and  deceive.  But  the  old  words  are  being  pushed  out  by 
the  inexorable  march  of  education — so  inexorable  even  here,  that 
you  will  daily  meet  small  children  walking  their  six  miles  to 
school  and  back — it  is  to  the  old  Moor  dwellers  you  must  turn 
if  you  wish  to  hear  them  in  their  wealth.  Their  ignorance  and 
their  knowledge  remain  as  firmly  fixed  as  their  granite  posts. 
What  they  have  they  hold,  what  they  have  not  they  do  not  desire. 
*  Where  does  that  road  go  ? '  *  Doan't  know.  HeVe  bin  theer  so 
long  as  I  can  mind.'  They  do  not  travel,  they  do  not  read ;  in 
their  hearts  still  lingers  a  lurking  belief  in  pixies,  a  lurking 
hope  that  should  fog  or  snow  bewilder  them,  the  little  grey  man 
will  come — ^no  one  knows  from  whence — to  their  help.  But  the 
poor  pixies  or  picksies — ^whose  worst  sins  seem  to  have  been  mere 
Puck-like  mischief — are  being  scared  away  by  the  sound  of  the 
church  bell.  The  Cobbledick  still  haunts  his  hill,  and  more 
menacing  and  terrible  are  the  Yeth-hounds,  Wish-hounds,  or 
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Hell-honnds,  as  they  are  called,  whose  baying  is  sure  to  bring 
misfortune  to  those  who  hear.  As  in  Brittany,  the  great  stones 
dance,  and  the  fear  of  witches  may  yet  afflict  some  wild  spots. 
In  one  or  two  places  on  the  Moor  you  will  find  stuck  on  an  old 
iron  stand  a  picturesque  looking  cresset,  no  doubt  once  used  as  a 
beacon,  and  still  called  a  witch's  beacon.  Such  beliefs  die  hard, 
and  are  not  dead  here,  but  they  are  slowly  retiring,  and  hiding 
themselves  in  shamefacedness.  The  moormen  will  not  talk  of 
them,  and  are  aware  that  the  parson  would  disapprove.  The, 
parson  himself  shares  the  universal  change.  No  longer  is  there 
the  chance  of  a  non-resident  and  seldom-visiting  minister  being 
warned  firom  entering  his  pulpit,  because  *  th'  awld  hen  hev*  bin  a 
settin'  theer  on  a  brude  all  the  week,'  or  of  another  parson  de- 
scribing his  curate's  ministrations  in  the  words,  *  I  keps  a  boy  to 
du  the  work.     I  sits  in  the  vestry  and  heers  un  tell.' 

Out  of  the  shadowy  past,  however,  there  are  yet  a  few  survivals, 
and  the  packhorse  is  one  of  them.  With  his  long  crooks  sticking 
out  on  either  side,  supporting  a  big  load  of  furze  or  withered  fern, 
you  are  likely  to  meet  him  as  you  walk  across  the  Moor,  and  the 
Moor  track-lines  were  probably  first  made  for  his  joumeyings. 
Grranite  roads,  granite  dykes  run  in  all  directions,  though  often 
buried  by  the  growth  of  ages.  There  are  also  traces  of  covered  ways 
by  which  the  primitive  moormen  safely  reached  their  springs  or 
encampments,  much  as  now  in  the  Khyber  Pass  you  may  see 
dug-out  trenches  along  which  the  Afridi  slips  from  the  security 
of  the  British  protected  road  to  his  own  unprotected  dwelling. 

This  year  the  small  mountain  streams  have  been  fuller  than 
usual.  Narrow  and  swift  they  rush  down,  cutting  a  gravelly  path 
through  ferns  and  heather.  So  playful  are  they,  in  so  many 
quirks  and  firisksand  pretences  of  fisills  and  rapids  do  they  indulge, 
that  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  they  are  things  of  life. 
Though  their  peaty  sides  are  often  downtrodden  by  the  cattle 
which  come  to  drink,  they  remain  as  clear  as  glass  without  a  tinge 
of  muddy  discoloration,  and  the  tinkling  laughter  of  their  music 
is  among  the  delights  of  the  Moor.  Were  it  not  for  them  and  the 
brisk  chirp  of  the  chats,  our  autumn  silences  might  become 
oppressive.  For  tlie  larks  sing  no  more,  and  the  wild  curlew  cry 
has  ceased.  Plovers  there  are,  and  a  few  starlings,  while  here  and 
there  you  may  be  lucky  enough  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  golden- 
crested  wren,  or  of  a  tiay  rollicking  blue  tit,  swinging  head  down- 
wards from  a  twig.    Tits,  indeed,  are  so  common  on  the  Moor, 
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that  the  country  folk  are  disposed  to  call  all  birds  irrespectiyely 
by  their  special  nickname.  Enquire  as  to  some  bird,  and  ten  to 
one  you  wiU  be  told  '  I  sim  'tes  a  heckymal.'  The  little  wren, 
however,  is  a  nickytope,  thrushes  are  fuzz-brakes,  and  there  are 
all  the  chats — fuzz-chat,  whin-chat,  stone-chat — ^their  &yanrite 
perching  place  the  highest  point  of  the  plant  they  select.  BoUns 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  solitude  of  the  Moor.  Where  a 
house  or  feirm  is  tucked  away  under  sheltering  trees>  there  thqr 
will  be  foundi  alert  and  fiiendly,  and  there,  too,  are  the  owls,  crjring 
and  hooting  through  the  night.  The  great  sparrow-hawk,  on  the 
contrary,  chooses  the  broad  empty  spaces,  poised  above  which  he 
can  look  down,  mark  his  prey,  and  swoop  upon  it  with  swift  and 
deadly  certainty.  There  is  a  hope  that  buzzards  are  becoming  less 
rare.  The  nightjars'  rattle  breaks  the  stillness  of  the  dusk,  though 
not  so  persistently  as  in  Hampshire  fir-woods.  Kingfishers  are 
£Edrly  common,  in  wild  parts  of  the  Moor  ravens  still  breed,  the  ring 
ouzel  is  a  constant,  the  bunting  an  occasional  visitor.  The  song 
of  the  hedgesparrow  disputes  that  of  the  robin  in  the  autumn ; 
snipe  and  woodcock  breed  sparely  and  woodpeckers  firequent  the 
moor.  Now  and  again  a  long-legged  heron  sails  into  our  sc^tudes, 
and,  dropping  by  some  tiny  stream,  watches  there  for  an  hour,  like 
the  patient  fisher  that  he  is. 

This  has  not  been  a  butterfly  year,  and  there  has  been  no 
such  sight  as  we  saw  last  summer,  eight  gorgeous  peacock  butter- 
flies disporting  themselves  at  once  on  a  border  of  china  asters  in 
front  of  the  house. 

The  sogs,  or  bogs,  are  happy  hunting  places  for  the  botanist, 
for  there  in  great  contentment  wave  the  marsh  violet,  ragged 
robin,  bog-pimpernel,  bog-rushes,  bog-stitchwort.  Beware,  how- 
ever, of  a  rash  step,  or  in  a  moment  you  may  find  yourself 
*  stogged,'  drawn  downwards  by  an  almost  irresistible  suction.  It 
is  di£Scult  to  hold  back  when  a  fine  specimen  of  buck-bean,  the 
marsh  bog-orchis,  or  some  of  the  innumerable  mosses  of  the 
Moor  with  their  picturesque  names,  lie  within  what  seems  easy 
reach.  Dartmoor  peat  is  very  rich,  in  spots  measuring  a  depth  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  and  the  Cornish  tinners  fell  back  upon 
it  when  they  had  burnt  up  their  timber.  It  is  still  used  for  fuel, 
and  you  often  see  it  lying  in  heaps  ready  for  carting ;  it  makes  a 
splendid  soil  for  the  moor  flowers,  sundews,  wild  thyme,  stitch- 
worts,  tormentils,  and  the  graceful  little  ivy  campanula.  And  it 
is  jret  more  attractive  to  the  whole  of  the  fern  tribe.    If  you  are 
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fortunate  you  may  find  many  varieties,  perhaps  among  them 
Osmunda  regalis,  moonworts,  ophioglossmn,  or  filmy  and  prickly 
toothed  ferns,  while  mosses  and  lichens  are  there  in  their  troops. 
There,  too,  you  may  happen  on  the  cowberry  and  the  crowberry, 
and  you  cannot  miss  the  whortleberries,  £Euniliarly  known  as  'hurts. 
'Hurt  gathering  begins  with  a  charm,  without  which  it  .will  not 

prosper: 

The  first  I  pick,  I  eat; 

The  second  I  pick,  I  throws  away ; 

The  third  I  pick,  I  puts  in  my  can ; 

This  said,  the  picking  goes  merrily  on.  More  rarely,  on  the 
slopes  of  one  or  two  tors,  you  may  find  an  occasional  patch  of  the 
beautiful  little  Mount  Ida  whortleberry,  with  its  white  arbutus- 
like flowers  and  scarlet  berries. 

A  big  thunderstorm  on  the  Moor  is  a  grand  experience.  The 
clouds  hurry  up,  charge  into  each  other,  and  in  a  moment  all 
delicate  beauties  are  lost  in  an  inexpressibly  wild  desolation,  a 
turmoil  of  passion.  Alwajrs,  too,  at  the  back  of  your  mind,  lurks 
a  consciousness  that,  bad  as  the  storm  is,  it  may  possibly 
become  worse,  for  that  nearly  three-century-old  recorded  storm 
which  broke  upon  Widecombe  Church,  killed  four  people  and 
injured  sixty,  has  to  this  day  left  a  fear  behind  it.  Widecombe 
keeps  its  memory  in  a  quaint  tablet  of  rhyme  recounting  the 
incidents  of 

so  strange  a  storm, 
Which  who  had  seen  would  say  'twas  hard  to  have  preserved  a  worm. 

Widecombe  and  Ashburton  are  among  the  finest  of  Dartmoor 
churches,  and  in  Ashburton — surely  with  her  tongue  yet  in  her 
cheek — lies  that  Elizabeth  Ireland  whose  cynical  epitaph  once 
told  the  reader : 

Here  I  lie  at  the  chancel  door ; 
Here  I  lie  because  Fm  poor ; 
The  farther  in  the  more  you  pay, 
Here  lie  I  as  warm  as  they. 

F.  M.  Peard. 
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HISTORICAL  MYSTERIES, 
BY  ANDREW  LANG. 

X     THE  CASE  OF  CAPTAIN  GREEN. 

*  Play  on  Captain  Green's  wuddie,'  *  said  the  caddy  on  Leith 
Links ;  and  his  employer  struck  his  ball  in  the  direction  of  the 
captain's  gibbet  on  the  sands.  Mr.  Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden 
sighed,  and,  taking  o£E  his  hat,  bowed  in  the  direction  of  the  un- 
happy mariner's  monument. 

One  can  imagine  this  little  scene  repeating  itself  many  a  time, 
long  after  Captain  Thomas  Green,  his  mate,  John  Madder  or 
Mather,  and  another  of  his  crew  were  taken  to  the  sands  at  Leith 
on  the  second  Wednesday  in  April  1705,  being  April  11,  and  there 
hanged  within  the  flood-mark  upon  a  gibbet  till  they  were  dead. 
Mr.  Forbes  of  Culloden,  later  President  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
and,  far  more  than  the  butcher  Cumberland,  the  victor  over  the 
rising  of  1745,  believed  in  the  innocence  of  Captain  Green,  wore 
mourning  for  him,  attended  the  funeral  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life, 
and,  when  the  Porteous  Riot  was  discussed  in  Parliament,  rose  in 
his  place  and  attested  his  conviction  that  the  captain  was  wrong- 
fully done  to  death. 

Green,  like  Uis  namesake  in  the  Popish  Plot,  was  condemned 
for  a  crime  of  which  he  was  probably  innocent.  Nay  more,  he 
died  for  a  crime  which  was  not  proved  to  have  been  conmiitted, 
though  it  really  may  have  been  committed  by  persons  with  whom 
Green  had  no  connection,  while  Green  may  have  been  guilty  of 
other  misdeeds  as  bad  as  that  for  which  he  was  hanged.  Like  the 
other  Green,  executed  for  the  murder  of  Sir  Edmund  Berry  Gkxi- 
frey  during  the  Popish  Plot,  the  captain  was  the  victim  of  a  fit  of 
madness  in  a  nation,  that  nation  being  the  Scottish.  The  cause 
of  their  fury  was  not  rehgion — the  fever  of  the  Covenant  had  passed 
away — ^but  commerce. 

'Twere  long  to  tell  and  sad  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Caledonian 
frenzy.  In  1695  the  Scottish  Parhament  had  passed,  with  the 
royal  assent,  an  Act  granting  a  patent  to  a  Scottish  company 
dealing  with  Africa,  the  Indies,  and,  incidentally,  with  the  globe  at 
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laige.  The  Act  committed  the  occupant  of  the  Scottish  throne, 
William  of  Orange,  to  backing  the  company  if  attacked  by  alien 
powers.  But  it  was  unlucky  that  England  was  then  an  alien 
power,  and  that  the  Scots  Act  infringed  the  patent  of  the  much 
older  English  East  India  Company.  Englishmen  dared  not  take 
shares,  finally,  in  the  venture  of  the  Scots ;  and  when  the  English 
Board  of  Trade  found  out,  in  1697,  the  real  purpose  of  the  Scottish 
company — ^namely,  to  set  up  a  factory  in  Darien  and  anticipate 
the  advantages  dreamed  of  by  France  in  the  case  of  M.  de  Lesseps's 
Panama  Canal— 'a  strange  thing  happened.'  The  celebrated 
philosopher,  Mr.  John  Locke  ('  perhaps  a  little  not  so  much  read 
as  he  used  to  be '),  and  the  other  members  of  a  committee  of  the 
ESnglish  Board  of  Trade,  advised  the  English  Government  to  nip 
in,  plagiarise  the  Scottish  project,  and  seize  the  section  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  on  which  the  Scots  meant  to  settle.  This  was 
not  done;  but  the  Dutch  Usurper,  far  from  backing  the  Soots 
company,  bade  his  colonies  hold  no  sort  of  intercourse  with  them. 
The  Soots  were  starved  out  of  their  settlement.  The  few  who 
remained  fled  to  New  York  and  Jamaica,  and  there,  perishing  of 
hunger,  were  refused  supplies  by  the  English  colonial  governors; 
A  second  Scottish  colony  succumbed  to  a  Spanish  fleet  and  army, 
and — '  bang  went  saxpence ! '  The  company,  with  a  nominal 
capital  of  £400,000  and  with  £220,000  paid  up,  was  bankrupt; 
Macaulay  calculates  the  loss  at  about  the  same  as  a  loss  of  forty 
miUions  would  have  been  to  the  Scotland  of  his  own  day;  let  us 
Bay  twenty-two  millions. 

We  remember  the  excitement  in  France  over  the  Panama 
failure.  Scotland,  in  1700,  was  even  more  furious,  and  that  led  to 
the  hanging  of  Captain  Green  and  his  men.  There  were  riots ;  the 
rioters  were  imprisoned  in  the  Heart  of  Midlothian — the  Tolbooth — 
the  crowd  released  them ;  some  of  the  crowd  were  feebly  sentenced 
to  the  pillory,  the  public  pelted  them — ^with  white  roses;  there 
was  every  chance  of  a  revolution,  and  had  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
George  not  been  a  child  of  twelve  he  would  have  had  a  fair  chance 
of  recovering  his  throne.  The  trouble  was  tided  over ;  William  III. 
died  in  1702.  Queen  Anne  came  to  the  Crown.  But  the  bankrupt 
company  was  not  dead.  Its  charter  was  still  legal,  and,  with 
borrowed  money,  it  sent  out  vessels  to  trade  with  the  Indies. 
The  company  had  a  vessel,  the  Annandale,  which  was  seized  in 
the  Thames,  at  the  instance  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  con- 
demned for  a  breach  of  that  company's  privileges. 

VpL,  XVIL— J^O.  100,  J^.s,  82 
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ThiB  oaptme  awakened  tiie  deeping  tary  amcmg  my  iaj 
cotintiTm^i  (1704).  An  English  ship,  connected  witii  either  the 
English  East  India  Company  or  the  rival  Million  Oompanyi  pst 
into  Leith  Road  to  repair.  Here  was  a  chance ;  tor  the  chaiterof 
the  Scots  company  authorised  them  ^  to  make  reprisals  and  to  sedc 
and  take  reparation  of  damage  done  by  sea  and  land.'  On  Ae 
strength  of  this  clause,  which  was  never  meant  to  apply  to  fiig- 
lishmen  on  Scottish  waters,  but  to  foreigners  of  all  kiiuls  on  te 
Spanish  Main,  the  Scottish  Admiralty  took  no  steps.  Bnt  Ae 
company  had  a  Celtic  secretary,  Mr.  Roderick  Mackenae,  and  die 
I^ig^ish  Pariiament,  in  1695,  had  summoned  Mr.  Madcenae  before 
them,  and  asked  him  many  questions  of  an  impertinent  and  ds- 
agreeable  nature.  This  outrageous  proceeding  he  resented,  for  be 
was  no  more  an  English  than  he  was  a  Japanese  subject.  Hie 
situation  of  the  Worcester  in  Scottish  waters  gave  Roderick  his 
chance.  His  chief  difficulty,  as  he  informed  his  directors,  was  ^to 
get  together  a  sufficient  number  of  such  genteel,  pretty  felloe  u 
would,  of  their  own  free  accord,  on  a  sudden  advertisement,  be 
willing  to  accompany  me  on  this  adventure '  (namely,  the  captaie 
of  the  Worcester)^  ^  and  whose  dress  and  behaviour  would  not  rmdtf 
them  suspected  of  any  unconmion  design  in  going  aboard.'  A 
scheme  more  sudden  and  daring  than  the  seizure,  by  a  few  gentie* 
men,  of  a  well-armed  English  vessel  had  not  been  executed  sinoe 
the  bold  Buccleuch  forced  Carlisle  Castle  and  carried  away  Kio- 
mont  Willie.  The  day  was  Saturday,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  sauntered 
to  the  Cross  in  the  High  Street,  and  invited  genteel  and  pretij 
fellows  to  dine  with  him  in  the  country.  They  were  given  an 
inkling  of  what  was  going  forward,  and  some  dropped  ofi,  like  ^ 
less  resolute  guests  in  Mr.  Stevenson's  adventure  of  tiie  hanBom 
cabs.  When  they  reached  Leith,  Roderick  found  himself  at  tiie 
head  of  eleven  persons,  of  whom  ^  most  be  as  good  gentlemen,  and 
(I  must  own)  much  prettier  fellows  than  I  pretend  to  be.'  '^V 
were  of  the  same  sort  as  Roy,  Middleton,  Haliburton,  and  Dunbar, 
who,  twelve  years  earlier,  being  prisoners  on  the  Bass  Rock,  seued 
the  castle,  and,  through  three  long  years,  held  it  for  King  James 
against  the  English  navy. 

The  eleven  chose  Mr.  Mackenzie  as  chief,  and,  having  swoids, 
pistols,  '  and  some  with  bayonets,  too,'  set  out.  Madcenzie,  tis 
servant,  and  three  pretty  fellows  took  a  boat  at  Leith,  witii  pio- 
vision  of  wine,  brandy,  sugar,  and  lime  juice ;  four  more  cwne,  a* 
a  separate  party,  from  Newhaven ;  the  rest  first  visited  an  BngliA 
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man-of-war  in  ihe  Firih,  and  then,  in  a  convivial  manner,  boarded 
tiie  Woroesier.  The  punch  bowls  were  produced,  liquor  was  given 
to  the  sailors,  while  the  officers  of  the  Worcester  dbrank  with  the 
visitors  in  the  cabin.  Mackenzie  was  supposed  to  be  a  lord.  All 
was  fe8tivit7,  ^  a  most  compleat  scene  of  a  comed/,  acted  to  the 
life,'  when,  as  a  Scottish  song  was  being  sung,  each  officer  of  the 
Worcester  found  a  pistol  at  his  ear.  The  carpenter  and  some  of 
the  crew  rushed  at  the  loaded  blunderbusses  that  hung  in  the  cabin ; 
but  there  were  shining  swords  between  them  and  the  blunderbusses. 
By  nine  at  night,  on  August  12,  Mackenzie's  followers  were  masters 
of  the  English  ship,  and  the  hatehes,  gunroom,  chests,  and  cabinets 
were  sealed  with  the  official  seal  of  the  Scottish  African  and  East 
India  Company.  In  a  day  or  two  the  vessel  lay,  without  rudder 
or  sails,  in  Bruntisland  Harbour,  '  as  secuie  as  a  thief  in  a  mill.' 
Mackenzie  landed  eight  of  the  ship's  guns  and  placed  them  in  an 
old  fort  commanding  the  harbour  entry,  manned  them  with  gunners, 
uid  all  this  while  an  English  man-of-war  lay  in  the  Firth ! 

For  a  peaceful  secretary  of  a  commercial  company,  witii  a 
scratch  eleven  picked  up  in  the  street  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  to 
capture  a  vessel  with  a  crew  of  twenty-four,  well  accustomed  to 
desperate  deeds,  was  *  a  sufficient  camisado  or  onfall.'  For  three 
or  four  days  and  nights  Mr.  Mackenzie  had  scarcely  an  hour's 
sleep.  By  the  end  of  August  he  had  commenced  an  action  in  the 
High  Court  of  Admiralty  for  condemning  the  Worcester  and  her 
cargo,  to  compensate  for  the  damages  sustained  by  his  company 
through  the  English  seizure  of  their  ship,  the  Annandaie.  When 
Mackenzie  sent  in  his  report  on  September  4,  he  added  that,  from 
*  very  odd  expressions  dropt  now  and  then  from  some  of  the  ship's 
crew,'  he  suspected  that  Captain  Green,  of  the  Worcester ^  was  '  guilty 
of  some  very  unwarranteble  practices.' 

The  Scottish  Privy  Council  were  now  formally  apprised  of  the 
affair,  which  they  cautiously  handed  over  to  the  Admiralty.  The 
Scottish  company  had  for  about  three  years  bewailed  the  absence 
of  a  ship  of  their  own,  the  Speedy  Betum,  which  had  never  returned 
ftt  all.  Her  skipper  was  a  Captain  Drummond,  who  had  been  very 
active  in  the  Darien  expedition;  her  surgeon  was  Mr.  Andrew 
WiUde,  brother  of  James  Wilkie,  tailor  and  burgess  of  Edinburgh. 
The  pair  were  most  probably  descendants  of  the  Wilkie,  tailor  in 
the  Oanongate,  who  was  mixed  up  in  the  odd  business  of  Mr. 
Robert  Oliphant,  in  the  €k>wrie  conspiracy  of  1600.  Friends  of 
Oaptain  Drummond,  Surgeon  Wilkie,  and  otiiers  ^o  had  dis- 
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appealed  in  the  Speedy  Bettimy  began  to  wonder  whether  the  crew 
of  the  Worcester,  in  their  wanderings,  had  ever  come  across  news  of 
the  missing  vessel.  One  George  Haines,  of  the  Warceeter,  hearing 
of  a  Captain  Gordon,  who  was  the  terror  of  French  privateeis, 
said :  ^  Our  sloop  was  more  terrible  upon  the  coast  of  Malabar  t&aii 
ever  Captain  Gordon  will  be  to  the  French.*^  Mackenzie  asking 
Haines  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  the  Speedy  Return,  the  missing  ship, 
Haines  replied :  '  Ton  need  not  trouble  your  head  about  her,  for 
I  believe  you  won't  see  her  in  haste.'  He  thought  that  Captam 
Drummond  had  turned  pirate. 

Haines  now  fell  in  love  with  a  girl  at  Bruntisland,  aged  nine- 
teen, named  Anne  Seaton,  and  told  her  a  number  of  things,  which 
she  promised  to  repeat  to  Mackenzie,  but  disappointed  him,  though 
she  had  blabbed  to  others.  It  came  to  be  reported  that  Captain 
Wilson  had  pirated  the  Speedy  Return,  and  murdered  Captain 
Drummond  and  his  crew.  The  Privy  Council,  in  January  1705, 
took  the  matter  up.  A  seal,  or  forged  copy  of  the  seal,  of  the 
Scottish  African  and  East  India  Company  was  found  on  board  the 
Worcester,  and  her  captain  and  crew  were  judicially  interrogated, 
after  the  manner  of  the  French  Juge  d^  Instruction. 

On  March  5,  1705,  the  Scottish  Court  of  Admiralty  began  the 
trial  of  Green  and  his  men.  Charles  May,  surgeon  of  the  Worcester, 
two  negroes,  Antonio  Ferdinando,  cook's  mate,  and  Antonio 
Francisco,  captain's  man,  were  ready  to  give  evidence  against 
their  comrades.  They  were  accused  of  attacking,  between  Febmaiy 
and  May  1703,  ofi  the  coast  of  Malabar,  a  vessel  bearing  a  led 
flag,  and  having  English  or  Scots  aboard.  They  pursued  her  in 
their  sloop,  seized  and  killed  the  crew,  and  stole  the  goods. 

Everyone  in  Scotland,  except  resolute  Whigs,  believed  the 
vessel  attacked  to  have  been  Captain  Drummond's  Speedy  Return. 
But  there  was  nothing  definite  to  prove  the  fact ;  there  was  no 
corpus  delicti.  In  fact  the  case  was  parallel  to  that  of  the  Campden 
mystery,  in  which  three  people  were  hanged  for  killing  old  Mr. 
Harrison,  who  later  turned  up  in  perfect  healtii.  In  Green's,  as  in 
the  Campden  case,  some  of  the  accused  confessed  their  guilt,  and 
yet  evidence  later  obtaiued  tends  to  prove  that  Captain  Drummond 
and  his  ship  and  crew  were  all  quite  safe  at  the  date  of  the  alleged 
piracy  by  Captain  Green.  None  the  less,  it  does  appear  that 
Captain  Green  had  been  pirating  somebody,  and  perhaps  he  was 
^  none  the  waur  o'  a  hanging,'  though,  as  he  had  an  English  com- 
mission to  act  against  pirates,  it  was  argued  that,  if  he  had  been 
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fighting  at  all,  it  was  against  pirates  that  he  had  been  making 
war.  Now  Haines's  remark  that  Captain  Drommond,  as  he 
heard,  had  turned  pirate,  looks  very  like  a  ^ hedge'  to  be  used 
in  case  the  Worcester  was  proved  to  have  attacked  the  Speedy 
Return. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  preliminary  sparring  between  the 
advocates  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  indictment.  The  jury  of 
fifteen  contained  five  local  skippers.  Most  of  the  others  were 
traders.  One  of  them,  William  Blackwood,  was  of  a  family  that 
had  been  very  active  in  the  Darien  affair.  Captain  Green  had  no 
better  chance  with  these  men  than  James  Stewart  of  the  Glens  in 
face  of  a  jury  of  Campbells.  The  first  witness,  Ferdinando,  the 
black  sea  cook,  deponed  that  he  saw  Green's  sloop  take  a  ship 
under  English  colours,  and  that  Green,  his  mate.  Madder,  and 
others,  killed  the  crew  of  the  captured  vessel  with  hatchets.  Fer- 
dinando's  coat  was  part  of  the  spoil,  and  was  said  to  be  of  Scottish 
cloth.  Charles  May,  sui^eon  of  the  Worcester,  being  on  shore, 
heard  firing  at  sea,  and,  later,  dressed  a  wound,  a  gunshot  he 
believed,  on  the  arm  of  the  black  cook ;  dressed  wounds,  also,  of 
two  sailors,  Mackay  and  Cuming — Scots  obviously,  by  their  names. 
He  found  the  deck  of  the  Worcester,  when  he  came  on  board, 
lumbered  with  goods  and  chests.  He  remarked  on  this,  and 
Madder,  the  mate,  cursed  him  and  bade  him  '  mind  his  plaister 
box.'  He  added  that  the  Worcester,  before  his  eyes,  was  towing 
another  vessel,  which,  he  heard,  was  sold  to  a  native  dealer — Coge 
Commodo — ^who  told  the  witness  that  the  Worcester  'had  been 
fighting.'  The  Worcester  sprang  a  leak,  and  sailed  for  five  weeks 
to  a  place  where  she  was  repaired,  as  if  she  were  anxious  to  avoid 
inquiries. 

Antonio  Francisco,  Captain  Green's  black  servant,  swore  that, 
being  chained  and  nailed  to  her  forecastle,  he  heard  her  fire  six 
shots.  Two  days  later  a  quantity  of  goods  was  brought  on  board 
(captured,  it  would  seem,  by  the  terrible  sloop  of  the  Worcester), 
and  Ferdinando  then  told  this  witness  about  the  killing  of  the 
captured  crew,  and  showed  his  own  wounded  arm.  Francisco 
himself  lay  in  chains  for  two  months,  and,  of  course,  had  a  grudge 
against  Captain  Green.  It  was  proved  that  the  Worcester  had  a 
^pher  wherein  to  conmiunicate  with  her  owners,  who  used  great 
jecrecy ;  that  her  cargo  consisted  of  arms,  and  was  of  such  slight 
alue  as  not  to  justify  her  voyage,  unless  her  real  business  was 
iracy.    The  ship  was  of  200  tons,  twenty  guns,  thirty-six  men, 
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and  the  value  of  the  caigo  was  but  £1,000.  Really,  things  do  nol 
look  veiy  well  for  the  enterprise  of  Captain  Green !  There  was 
also  found  a  suspicious  letter  to  one  Reynolds,  from  his  sister-in- 
law,  advising  him  to  confess,  and  referring  to  a  letter  of  his  own  in 
which  he  said  that  some  of  the  crew  '  had  basely  confessed.'  The 
lady's  letter  and  a  copy  of  Reynolds's,  admitted  by  him  to  be  coned) 
were  before  the  Court. 

Again,  James  WiUde,  tailor,  had  tried  at  Bruntialand  to '  pomp ' 
Haines  about  Captain  Drummond;  Haines  swore  profaius,  but 
later  said  that  he  heard  Drummond  had  turned  pirate,  and  Aat 
off  the  coast  of  Malabar  they  had  manned  their  sloop,  lest  Dram- 
mond,  whom  they  believed  to  be  on  that  coast,  should  attack  Him. 
Other  witnesses  corroborated  Wilkie,  and  had  heard  Hdnes  say 
that  it  was  a  wonder  the  ground  did  not  open  and  swallow  tbem 
for  the  wickedness  '  that  has  been  conmiitted  during  the  last  voyage 
on  board  of  that  old  [I  omit  a  nautical  term  of  endearment]  Bat' 
Someone  telling  Haines  that  the  mate's  uncle  had  been  ^  boned 
in  oil '  for  trying  to  bum  Dutch  ships  at  Amsterdam,  '  tiie  said 
Qeoige  Haines  did  teU  the  deponent  that  if  what  Captain  Kaddei 
[the  mate]  had  done  during  his  last  voyage  were  known,  he  deserved 
as  much  as  his  uncle  had  met  with.'  Anne  Seaton,  the  girl  of 
Haines's  heart,  admitted  that  ELaines  had  told  her  ^  that  he  knew 
more  of  Captain  Drummond  than  he  would  express  at  that  time/ 
and  she  had  heard  his  expressions  of  remorse.  He  had  blabbed 
to  many  witnesses  of  a  precious  something  hidden  aboard  the 
Worcester;  to  Anne  he  said  that  he  had  now  thrown  it  overboard. 
We  shall  see  later  what  this  object  was.  Anne  was  a  reluctant 
witness.  Glen,  a  goldsmith,  had  seen  a  seal  of  the  Scots  East 
India  Company  in  the  hands  of  Madder,  the  inference  being  that 
it  was  taken  from  the  Speedy  Return. 

Sir  David  Dalrymple,  for  the  prosecution,  made  the  most  he 
could  of  the  evidence.  The  black  cook's  coat,  taken  from  the 
captured  vessel,  '  in  my  judgment  appears  to  be  Scots  rugg.'  He 
also  thought  it  a  point  in  favour  of  the  cook's  veracity  that  he  was 
very  ill,  and  forced  to  lie  down  in  court ;  in  fact,  the  cook  died 
suddenly  on  the  day  when  Captain  Oreen  was  condemned,  and  the 
Scots  had  a  high  opinion  of  djdng  confessions.  The  white  cocJ^i 
who  joined  the  Worcester  after  the  sea-fight,  said  that  the  black 
cook  told  him  the  whole  story  at  that  time.  Why  did  the  Woroetiff 
sail  for  thirty-five  days  to  repair  her  leak,  which  she  might  have 
done  at  Goa  or  Surat,  instead  of  sailing  some  700  leagues  for  the 
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purpose  ?  The  jury  found  that  there  was  '  one  clear  witness  to 
robbery,  piracy,  and  murder,'  and  accumulative  corroboration. 

The  judges  ordered  fourteen  hangings,  to  b^n  with  those  of 
Oreen,  Madder,  and  three  others  on  April  4.  On  March  16,  at 
Edinburgh,  Thomas  Linsteed  made  an  affidavit  that  the  Worcester 
left  him  on  shore,  on  business,  about  January  1703 ;  that  fishing 
crews  reported  the  fight  of  the  sloop  against  a  vessel  unknown ;  they 
left  before  the  fight  ended ;  that  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  told 
him  how  the  Worcester's  men,  had  sold  a  prize,  and  thou^t  but 
little  of  it,  '  because  it  is  what  is  ordinary  on  that  coast,'  and  that 
the  Worcester's  people  told  him  to  ask  them  no  questions.  On 
March  27  George  Haines  made  a  full  confession  of  the  murder  of 
a  captured  crew,  he  being  accessory  thereto,  at  Sacrifice  Bock, 
between  Tellicherry  and  Calicut ;  and  that  he  himself,  after  being 
seized  by  Mackenzie,  threw  his  journal  of  the  exciting  events  over- 
board. Now,  in  his  previous  blabbings  before  the  trial,  as  we  have 
seen,  Haines  had  spoken  several  times  about  something  on  board 
the  Worcester  which  the  Scots  would  be  very  glad  to  lay  hands  on, 
thereby  indicating  this  journal  of  his ;  and  he  told  Anne  Seaton, 
as  she  deponed  at  the  trial,  that  he  had  thrown  the  precious  some- 
thing overboard.  In  his  confession  of  March  27  he  explained  what 
the  mysterious  something  was.  He  also  declared  (Miurch  28)  that 
the  victims  of  the  piracy  ^  spoke  the  Scots  language.'  A  sailor 
named  Bruckley  also  made  full  confession.  These  men  were 
reprieved,  and  doubtless  expected  to  be ;  but  Haines,  I  think,  all 
the  while  remorseful,  told  the  truth.  The  Worcester  had  been 
guilty  of  piracy. 

But  had  she  pirated  the  Scottish  ship,  the  Speedy  Return,  Gap- 
tain  Drummond  ?  As  to  that  point,  on  April  5,  in  England,  two 
of  the  crew  of  the  Worcester,  who  must  somehow  have  escaped 
from  Mackenzie's  raid,  made  affidavit  that  the  Worcester  fought 
no  ship  during  her  whole  voyage.  This  would  be  more  satisfactory 
if  we  knew  more  of  the  witnesses.  On  March  21,  at  Portsmouth, 
two  other  English  mariners  made  affidavit  that  they  had  been  of 
the  crew  of  the  Speedy  Return ;  that  she  was  captured  by  pirates, 
while  Captain  Drummond  and  Surgeon  Wilkie  were  on  shore,  at 
Maritan  in  Madagascar;  and  that  these  two  witnesses  *  went  on 
board  a  Moca  ship  called  the  Defiance,^  escaped  from  her  at  the 
Mauritius,  and  returned  to  England  in  the  Roper  galley.  Of  the 
fate  of  Drummond  and  Wilkie,  left  ashore  in  Madagascar,  they 
naturally  knew  nothing.    If  they  spoke  truth.  Captain  Green 
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certainly  did  not  seize  the  Speedy  Return^  whatever  dark  and  bloody 
deeds  he  may  have  done  off  the  coast  of  Malabar. 

In  England,  as  SecreteLTjr  Johnstone,  son  of  the  caitiff  Covenanter, 
Waristoon,  wrote  to  Baillie  of  Jerviswoode,  the  Whigs  made  party 
capital  out  of  the  proceedings  against  Green :  they  said  it  was  a 
Jacobite  plot.  I  conceive  that  few  Scottish  Whigs,  to  be  sure, 
marched  under  Roderick  Mackenzie. 

In  Scotland  the  Privy  Council  refused  Queen  Anne's  demand 
that  the  execution  of  Green  should  be  suspended  till  her  pleasure 
was  known,  but  they  did  grant  a  week's  respite.  On  April  10  a 
mob,  partly  from  the  country,  gathered  in  Edinburgh ;  the  Privy 
Council,  between  the  mob  and  the  queen,  let  matters  take  their 
course.  On  April  11  the  mob  raged  round  the  meeting-place  of 
the  Privy  Council,  rooms  under  the  Parliament  House,  and  chevied 
the  Chancellor  into  a  narrow  close,  whence  he  was  hardly  rescued. 
However,  learning  that  Green  was  to  swing  after  all,  the  mob  with- 
drew to  Leith  sands,  where  they  enjoyed  the  execution  of  an  English- 
man. The  whole  afEair  hastened  the  Union  of  1707,  for  it  was  a 
clear  case  of  union  or  war  between  the  two  nations. 

As  for  Drummond,  many  years  later,  after  the  Porteous  riot, 
Forbes  of  Culloden  declared  in  the  House  of  Conmions  that  a  few 
months  after  Green  was  hanged  letters  came  from  Captain  Drum- 
mond, of  the  Speedy  Return,  '  and  from  the  very  ship  for  whose 
capture  the  unfortunate  person  suffered,  informing  their  friends 
that  they  were  all  safe.'  But  the  Speedy  Return  was  taken  by 
pirates,  two  of  her  crew  say,  o£E  Madctgascar,  and  burned.  What 
was  the  date  of  the  letters  from  the  Speedy  Return  to  which,  long 
afterwards,  Forbes,  and  he  alone,  referred  ?  What  was  the  date 
of  the  capture  of  the  Speedy  Return,  at  Maritan,  in  Madagascar  ? 
Without  the  dates  we  are  no  wiser. 

Now  comes  an  incidented  and  subsidiary  mystery.  In  1729 
was  published  'Madagascar,  or  Robert  Drury's  Journal  during 
Fifteen  Years'  Captivity  on  that  Island,  written  by  Himself,  digested 
into  order,  and  now  published  at  the  Request  of  his  Friends.' 
Drury  says,  as  we  shall  see,  that  he,  a  lad  of  fifteen,  was  prisoner 
in  Madagascar  from  about  1703  to  1718,  and  that  there  he  met 
Captain  Drummond,  late  of  the  Speedy  Return.  If  so.  Green  cer- 
tainly did  not  kill  Captain  Drunmiond.  But  Drury's  narrative 
seems  to  be  about  as  authentic  and  historical  as  the  so-called 
*  Souvenirs  of  Madame  de  Cr6quy.'    In  the  edition  of  1890  ^  of 

*  Fisher  Unwin. 
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Dniry's  book,  edited  by  Captain  Pasfield  Oliver,  R.A.,  author  of 
*  Madagascar/  the  captain  throws  a  luiid  light  on  Drury  and  his 
volume.  Captain  Pasfield  Oliver  first  produces  what  he  thinks  the 
best  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  Drury,  namely  a  letter  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hirst,  on  board  H.M.S.  Lenox,  off  Madagascar,  1759.  This 
gentleman  praises  Drury's  book  as  the  best  and  most  authentic, 
for  Drury  says  that  he  was  wrecked  in  the  DegravCy  East  Indiaman, 
and  his  story  ^  exactly  agrees,  as  far  as  it  goes,  with  the  journal 
kept  by  Mr.  John  Benbow,'  second  mate  of  the  Degrave.  That 
journal  of  Benbow's  was  burned,  in  London,  in  1714,  but  several 
of  his  friends  remembered  that  it  tallied  with  Drury's  narrative. 
But  as  Drury's  narrative  was  certainly  'edited,*  very  much 
edited,  probably  by  Defoe,  that  master  of  fiction  may  easily 
have  known  the  contents  of  Benbow's  journal.  Now,  if 
Benbow's  journal  contained  the  same  references  to  Captain 
Drummond  in  Madagascar  as  Drury  gives,  then  the  question  is 
settled :  Drummond  died  in  Madagascar  after  a  stormy  existence 
of  some  eleven  years  on  that  island.  As  to  Drury,  Captain  Pasfield 
OUver  thinks  that  his  editor,  probably  Defoe,  or  an  imitator  of 
Defoe,  ^ faked'  thelbook,  partly  out  of  De  Flacourt's  'Histoire 
de  Madagascar '  (1661),  and  a  French  authority  adds  another  old 
French  source.  Dapper's  'Description  de  TAfrique.'  Drury  was 
himself  a  pirate,  his  editor  thinks :  Defoe  picked  his  brains,  or 
an  imitator  of  Defoe  did  so,  and  Defoe,  or  whoever  was  the  editor, 
would  know  the  story  that  Drummond  really  lost  the  Speedy  Return 
in  Madagascar,  and  could  introduce  the  Scottish  adventurer  into 
Drury's  romance. 

We  can  never  be  absolutely  certain  that  Captain  Drummond 
lost  his  ship,  but  lived  on  as  a  kind  of  condoUiere  to  a  native  prince 
in  Madagascar.  Between  us  and  complete  satisfactory  proof  a 
great  gulf  has  been  made  by  fire  and  water,  '  foes  of  old '  as  the 
Greek  poet  says,  which  conspired  to  destroy  the  journal  kept  by 
Haines  and  the  journal  kept  by  Benbow.  The  former  would  have 
told  us  what  piratical  adventures  Captain  Green  achieved  in  the 
Worcester ;  the  latter,  if  it  spoke  of  Captain  Drummond  in  Mada- 
gascar, would  have  proved  that  the  captain  and  the  Speedy  Return 
were  not  among  the  Worcester's  victims.  If  we  could  be  sure  that 
Benbow's  journal  corroborated  Drury's  romance,  we  could  not  be 
sure  that  the  editor  of  the  romance  did  not  borrow  the  facts  from 
the  journal  of  Benbow,  and  we  do  not  know  that  it  made  mention 
of  Captain  Drummond,  for  the  only  valid  testimony  as  to  the  cap- 
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tain's  appearance  in  Madagascar  is  the  affidavit  of  Israel  Phippany 
and  Peter  Ereeland,  at  Portsmouth,  March  31,  1705,  and  these 
mariners  may  have  perjured  themselves  to  save  the  Uvea  of  English 
seamen  condemned  hy  the  Scots. 

Yet,  as  a  patriotic  Scot,  I  have  reason  for  believing  in  the 
English  affidavit  at  Portsmouth.  The  reason  is  simple,  but  suffi- 
cient. Captain  Drummond,  if  attacked  hy  Captain  Green,  was  the 
man  to  defeat  that  officer,  make  prize  of  his  ship,  and  hang  at  the 
Tardarm  the  crew  which  was  so  easily  mastered  hy  Mr.  Boderick 
Mackensde  and  eleven  pretty  fellows.  Hence  I  conclude  that  the 
Worcester  really  had  been  pirating  o£E  the  coast  of  Malabar,  but 
that  the  ship  taken  by  Captain  Green  in  these  waters  was  not  the 
Speedy  Return,  but  another,  unknown.  If  so,  there  was  no  great 
miscarriage  of  justice,  for  the  indictment  against  Captain  Green 
did  not  accuse  him  of  seizing  the  Speedy  Return,  but  of  pLracy, 
robbery,  and  murder,  though  the  affair  of  the  Speedy  Return  was 
brought  in  to  give  local  colour.  This  fact  and  the  national  excite- 
ment in  Scotland  probably  turned  the  scale  with  the  jury,  who 
otherwise  would  have  returned  a  verdict  of  *  Not  Proven.*  That 
verdict,  in  fact,  would  have  been  fitted  to  the  merits  of  the  case ; 
but  *  there  was  mair  tint  at  Shirramuir '  than  when  Captain  Green 
was  hanged.  The  whole  afiEair  was  regarded  at  the  time  as  an 
argument  against  Home  Rule  for  Scotland,  perhaps  not  unjustly.^ 

>  The  trial  is  in  HoweU's  State  Trials,  vol.  xiv.  1812.  Roderick  Mackenzie's 
account  of  his  seiEare  of  the  Woroegter  was  discovered  by  the  late  Mr.  Hill 
Barton,  in  an  oak  chest  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  and  is  published  in  his 
SoattUh  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  i.,  1852. 
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Jeff  looked  ruefully  at  the  hot  dusty  road  which  curled  upward 
and  in  front  of  him  like  a  great  white  snake.  At  the  top  of  the 
grade,  where  some  pines  stood  out  against  the  blue  sky,  hung 
a  small  reek  of  dust  concealing  the  figure  of  his  late  companion. 
As  JefiF  gazed,  the  reek  melted  away.  The  young  man  told  him- 
self that  he  was  alone  in  the  brush  foothills  with  a  lame  horse  and 
a  body  (his  own)  so  bruised  and  battered  that  it  seemed  to  belong 
to  somebody  else. 

*  Hello ! '  said  a  voice. 

JefiF  stared  into  the  chaparral.  Wild  lilac  and  big  sage  bushes, 
flowering  lupins  and  gilias,  bordered  the  road,  for  spring  was 
abroad  in  Southern  California.    A  boy  slipped  through  the  lilacs. 

'  Jee — ^whiz ! '  said  the  boy.     *  YouVe  hurt  yourself.' 

'  That's  right,'  JefiF  replied. 

'  How  did  it  happen  ? ' 

^  The  plug  crossed  his  feet  in  the  dip  yonder  and  rolled  plum 
over  me.    Say — do  you  want  to  earn  an  honest  dollar  ? ' 

The  adjective  was  emphasised,  for  none  knew  better  than  JefiF 
that  the  foothills  of  San  Luis  Obispo  County  harboured  queer 
folk.    The  boy  nodded. 

*  You  must  get  a  buggy,  sonny.' 

•A  buggy?  Anjrthing  else?  As  if  buggies  grew  in  the 
brush  hills!' 

Juflt  then  JefiF's  sanguine  complexion  turned  grey,  and  his 
eyes  seemed  to  slip  back  into  his  head.  The  boy  perceived  a 
bulging  pocket,  out  of  which  he  whipped  a  flask.  JefiF  took  a  long 
drink;  then  he  gasped  out:  *  Thunder!  you  was  smart  to  find 
that  flask.    Ah-h-h ! ' 

*  You're  in  a  real  bad  fix,'  said  the  boy. 

*  I  am  in  bad  shape,'  JefiF  admitted.  *  If  I'd  known  I  was 
going  to  lose  the  use  o'  myself  like  this,  I  wouldn't  ha'  been  so 
doggoned  keen  about  my  friend  leavin'  me.' 

'  Your  Mend  must  be  in  a  partic'lar  hurry.' 

'  He  was  that,'  JefiF  murmured.    A  queer  buzzing  in  his  ears 

>  Oopyiight,  1904,  hj  Hoxace  Aimesley  Vachell,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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and  an  overpowering  feeling  of  giddiness  made  him  close  his  eyes. 
When  he  opened  them,  the  boy  had  disappeared.  Jeff  saw  that 
his  horse  had  been  tied  np  in  the  shade  of  a  scrub-oak. 

*  That  boy  seems  to  have  some  sense,'  he  reflected.  *  This  is  a 
knock-out,  sure.' 

Again  he  closed  his  eyes.  A  blue  jay  began  to  chatter ;  and 
when  he  had  finished  his  screed,  a  cock  quail  challenged  the 
silence.  Very  soon  the  wilderness  was  uttering  all  its  £&miliar 
sounds.  Jeff,  lying  fiat  on  his  back,  could  hear  the  rabbits 
scurrying  through  the  chaparral.  After  an  interminable  delay  his 
ears  caught  the  crackle  of  dry  twigs  snapped  beneath  a  human  foot. 

*  Feelin'  lonesome  ? ' 

•  I'm  mighty  glad  to  see  you  again,'  Jeff  admitted.  *  Ah, 
water !     That's  a  sight  better'n  whisky.' 

He  drank  thirstily,  for  the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens  and 
the  road  as  hot  as  an  oven. 

•  I  reckoned  you'd  come  back,'  Jeff  continued. 
'Why?' 

'To  earn  that  dollar.'  He  eyed  the  lad's  somewhat  ragged 
overalls.     *  Say — ^what  do  they  call  ye  to  home  ? ' 

'Bud.' 

'Bud,  eh?  Short  for  brother.  Folks  got  a  femly.'  He 
refiected  that  Bud's  sister,  if  he  had  one,  might  be  nice-looking. 
'  Well,  Bud,  I'm  under  obligations  to  ye,  for  hitchin'  up  the  plug 
in  the  shade.     'Twas  thoughtful.     Where  ha'  ye  been  ? ' 

'  I've  been  hunting  Dad.  But  he's  off  in  the  hills.  If  I  could 
get  ye  to  our  camp ' 

'  The  plug  '11  have  to  do  it.     Unhitch  him.' 

Bud  untied  the  animal,  who  limped  even  more  acutely  than  his 
master.  Perhaps  he  lacked  that  master's  grit.  Jeff  was  the 
colour  of  parchment  when  he  found  himself  in  the  saddle,  whereon 
he  sat  huddled  up,  gripping  the  horn. 

*  Freeze  on,'  said  the  boy. 

•  You  bet,'  Jeff  replied  laconically. 

Bud  led  the  horse  a  few  yards  down  the  road,  passing  from 
it  into  the  chaparral.  Thence,  through  a  tangled  wilderness  of 
scrub-oak  and  manzanita,  down  a  steep  slope,  into  a  pretty  canon. 

'  Here  we  are.' 

A  sudden  turn  of  the  trail  revealed  a  squatter's  hut  built 
of  rough  lumber  and  standing  beneath  a  live-oak.  A  small 
creek  was  babbling  its  way  to  the  Salinas  River.  The  clearing  in 
front  of  the  hut  was   strewn  with  empty  tins.     A  tumbledown 
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shed  encircled  by  a  corral  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek.  Je£F 
knew  at  once  that  he  was  looking  at  one  of  the  innumerable 
mountain  claims  taken  up  by  Eastern  settlers  in  the  days  of  the 
great  land  boom,  and  forsaken  by  them  a  couple  of  years  afterwards. 

Je£f  slid  from  the  saddle  on  to  his  sound  leg ;  then,  counting 
rapidly  the  shining  tins,  he  said  reflectively : 

'  Bin  here  about  a  month,  I  reckon.' 

*  Yes — ^Mister — Sherlock — Holmes.' 

Je£f  stared.  The  ragamuffins  of  the  foothills  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  reading  fiction,  although  lying  comes  easy  to  them. 

*  Kin  you  read  ? '  said  JefiF. 

*  I — hm^  replied  Bud,  grinning  (he  had  nice  teeth).  *  Kin 
you  ? ' 

'  I  can  cuff  a  cheeky  kid,'  said  Jeff,  scowling. 

'  But  you've  got  to  catch  him  first.' 

The  boy  laughed  gaily,  and  ran  into  the  house,  as  Jeff  sat 
down  propping  his  broad  back  against  a  tree. 

'  Things  here  are  not  what  they  seem,'  Jeff  murmured  to  his 
horse,  who  twitched  an  intelligent  ear,  as  if  he  too  was  well  aware 
that  this  was  no  home  of  squatter  or  miner.  And  who  else  of 
honest  men  would  choose  to  live  in  such  a  desolate  spot  ? 

Presently  the  boy  came  back,  carrying  a  feed  of  crushed 
barley.  Then  he  unsaddled  the  horse,  watered  him,  and  fed  him. 
Jeff  grunted  approval. 

*  You're  eamin'  that  dollar — every  cent  of  it.' 

A  delightful  fragrance  of  bacon  floated  to  Jeff's  nostrils. 
Evidently  provision  had  been  made  for  man  as  well  as  beast. 

*  That  smells  mighty  good,'  said  Jeff. 

Bud  helped  him  to  rise,  but  after  one  effort  Jeff  sank  back 
groaning. 

*  It's  my  boot,'  he  explained.  '  See — ^I'm  wearing  a  number 
eight  on  a  number  fifteen  hoof.  W-w-what?  Pull  it  off?  Not 
for  ten  thousand  dollars.     We'll  cut  it  off.' 

Jeff  produced  a  knife  and  felt  its  edge. 

*  It's  sharp,'  he  said,  *  sharp  as  you,  Bud ;  but— doggone  it ! 
I  can't  use  it.' 

Bud  saw  the  sweat  start  on  his  skin  as  he  tried  to  pull  the 
injured  foot  towards  him. 

*  S'pose  I  do  it  ? '  the  boy  suggested. 

*  You've  not  got  the  nerve.  Bud.  Why,  you're  yaller  as  cheese 
you  poor  little  cuss.' 

*  I'm  not,'  said  the  boy,  flushing  suddenly. 
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He  took  the  knife  and  began  to  cnt  the  tough  leather:  a 
delicate  operation,  for  Jeff's  leg  from  knee  to  ankle  was  terribly 
swollen.  Slowly  and  delicately  the  knife  did  its  work.  Finally, 
a  horribly  contused  limb  was  revealed. 

'  Cold  water — and  plenty  of  it/  murmured  Jeff. 

*Orhot?' 

'  Mebbee  hot  'd  be  better.' 

Bud  disappeared,  whistling. 

'  That  boy's  earning  a  five-dollar  bill,'  said  Jeff.  '  Fm  a  liar 
if  he  ain't  as  bright  as  they  make  'em.' 

The  hot  water  was  brought,  and  some  linen. 

'  I  feel  a  heap  better,'  Jeff  declared  presently. 

*  How  about  dinner  ? ' 

'  Bud,  if  ever  I  hev  a  son  I  hope  he'll  be  jest  like  yon.  Say— 
you're  earning  big  money— d'ye  know  ifc  ? — ^and  my  everlastin' 
gratitude.' 

'  Thaf  s  all  right.  Hadn't  I  better  bring  the  grub  out  here? 
It's  nice  and  cool  under  this  tree.' 

Jeff  nodded.  The  bacon  and  beans  were  brought  out  and 
consumed.  Bud,  however,  refused  to  eat.  He  preferred  to  wait 
for  his  father.  Jeff  asked  some  questions,  as  he  stowed  away  the 
bacon  and  beans. 

*  Your  dad  must  be  an  awfol  nice  man,'  said  he. 

^He's  the  best  and  smartest  man  in  the  State,'  said  Bud 
proudly. 

*l8he!  And  you  two  are  campin' out  for  yer  health— ^h? 
Ye  can't  fool  me.  Bud.' 

'Oh!' 

'  I  sized  you  up  at  once  as  a  city  boy.' 

*  You're  more  than  half  right.' 

*  Fm  all  right.  Bud.  In  my  business  I  have  to  be  all  right. 
Bless  you,  it  don't  do  to  make  mistakes  in  my  business.' 

*  And  what  is  your  business  ?' 

Jeff  beamed.  He  was  certainly  a  good-looking  fellow,  and 
warmed  by  food  and,  comparatively  speaking,  free  from  pain  he 
was  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  glance. 

'  I'm  deputy  sheriff  of  San  Luis  Obispo  County,'  he  declared, 
*  and  mighty  proud  of  it.' 

*  Proud  of  this  yere  county  ? '  said  the  boy,  *  or  proud  of  being 
dep'ty  sheriff?' 

^By  Jing!  I'm  proud  o'  both.  The  county's  oomin'  along 
fine,  and  so'm  I,  Bud.     It's  a  fitct,  sonny,  that  I'm  hdd  in 
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high  esteem  as  an  officer.    Why,  my  boss  said  to  me  this  very 
day :  "  JeflF,"  says  he,  "  yer  makin'  a  record." ' 

*  What  sort  o'  record  ?  ' 

Je£P  flashed  slightly.  He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  '  tooting 
his  own  horn/  as  he  would  have  put  it,  but  the  boy's  face  invited 
confidence. 

'  A  record  for  dooin'  my  duty,'  he  answered  slowly.  *  Tain't 
as  easy  as  you  might  think  for.' 

*No?' 

^  Not  by  no  means.  Ye  see.  Bud,  in  a  new  country  'tisn't 
only  the  real  bad  eggs  that  worries  us.  The  community  can  deal 
with  them.  No,  no,  it's  the  good  fellers  gone  wrong,  the  straight 
'nns  grown  crooked,  who  keep  us  stirrin'.  And  sometimes,  when 
a  Mend,  a  neighbour,  ffies  the  track,  an  officer  is  kind  o'  tempted 
to  look  the  other  way.    See  ? ' 

*  And  you  don't  look  the  other  way  ? ' 

Jeff's  strong  chin  stuck  out,  and  his  eyes  sparkled. 

'You  bet  I  don't.' 

The  boy  eyed  him  attentively.  The  qualities  conspicuous  in 
the  pioneer — energy,  fortitude,  grit,  patience — shone  finely  out  of 
Jeff's  eyes. 

*  I  like  you — ^Jeff,'  said  the  boy,  almost  shyly. 

*  Shake,'  said  Jeff.     '  I  like  you.  Bud.' 
The  two  shook  hands  solemnly. 

*  Although  I  am  a  city  boy,'  said  Bud. 

*  But  it  beats  me  what  yer  doing — here  ? ' 

'  Just  camping.     Dad's  a  botanist  and  an  entomologist.' 

'Is  that  so?'  Jeff's  fiu»  shone.  The  presence  of  these 
strangers  in  the  wild  foothills  was  adequately  explained.  Then 
he  laughed,  showing  strong  even  teeth.  *  Td  like  to  meet  your 
dad  first  rate,  and,  Bud,  I'd  like  even  better  to  meet  your  sister.' 

He  punched  the  boy  in  the  ribs,  chuckling  to  himself.  The 
boy  laughed  too,  fireshly  and  frankly. 

'Something  like  you,  I  reckon,'  said  Jeff,  'only  cleaner 
and ' 

'  Tm  as  clean  as  they  make  'em,'  Bud  declared  angrily. 

'Keep  yer  hair  on,  sonny.  I'll  allow  yer  as  clean  as  they 
make  boys,  mebbee  cleaner,  but  we're  speaking  o'  girls.  Have  ye 
got  her  picture  ? ' 

'  Whose  picture  ? ' 

'  Your  rister's.' 

*  Well,  I  declare !    How  do  you  know  Tve  got  a  sister  ? 
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'  I  know  it,'  said  Je£f.  '  Call  it  instinct.  Didn't  I  tell  ye  that 
in  my  business  I've  got  to  jest  naturally  know  things  ?  I  jump, 
Bud,  where  the  ordinary  citizen  might,  so  ter  speak,  crawl.' 

The  boy  laughed  gaily.  Then  he  ran  off,  returning  in  a 
minute  with  a  small  leather  case.  Out  of  this  he  took  a  cabinet 
photograph,  which  he  handed  to  Jeff.  That  gentleman  became 
excited  at  once. 

'  I  knew  it — I  knew  it ! '  he  exclaimed.  '  She's  a — ^peaek ! 
Bud,  I'm  mighty  glad  ye  showed  me  this.  Jee — ^whiz !  Yes,  and 
like  you,  only  ten  thousand  times  better-lookin'.  What's  her 
name.  Bud  ? ' 

'  You  don't  want  to  know  her  name.' 

'  I  want  to — ^the  worst  kind.  My !  Look  at  that  cunning  little 
curl !  And  her  shape !  You  know  nothing  o'  that  yet,  Bud,  but 
I  tell  ye,  sir,  yer  sister  is  put  up  just  right  according  to  my 
notions.  Not  too  tall.  Them  strung-out,  trained-to-arhair,  high- 
falutin  girls  never  did  fetch  me.  I  like  'em  round,  and  soft,  and 
innocent.     What's  her  name,  sonny  ? ' 

'Sarah.' 

*  Sairy !  Bud,  I  don't  believe  that.  Sairy !  I  never  did  cotton 
to  Sairy.  Yer  pullin'  my  leg,  ye  young  scallywag.  The  nerve ! 
No — ^ye  don't.' 

Jeff  had  stretched  out  a  long,  lean  arm,  and  seized  the  boy 
by  the  shoulder  in  a  grasp  which  tightened  cruelly. 

*0h— oh!' 

'  Tell  me  her  right  name,  ye  little  cuss,  or  I'll  squeeze  ye  into 
pulp.' 

'  Lemmee  go !    Dad  calls  her  Sadie.' 

Jeff  released  the  shoulder,  grinning. 

'  Sadie — ^that's  a  heap  better.  I — I  could  love  to — to  distrac- 
tion a  girl  o'  the  name  o'  Sadie.' 

*  If  Sadie  were  here '  Bud  had  removed  himself  to  a  respect- 
ful distance,  and  was  now  glaring  at  Jeff,  and  rubbing  his  bruised 
shoulder. 

'  I  wish  she  was,  I  wish  she  was.    You  were  saying.  Bud ' 

'  I  was  saying  that  if  Sadie  were  here,  she'd  fix  you  mighty 
quick.' 

'  Would  she  ?  God  bless  her ! '  He  stared  sentimentally  at 
the  photograph. 

'Yes,  she  would.  She'd  let  you  know  that  a  girl  may  be 
round — ^an'  soft — an'  innocent — ^and  a  holy  terror  too  when  a  big, 
blundering  galoot  of  a  dep'ty  sheriff  talks  o'  loving  somebody  to 
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whom    he's    never    been   introdnced,   and  never  likely  to  be, 
neither/ 

JefiF  looked  up  in  amazement. 

*  Why,  Bud ;  why,  sonny — ye're  real  mad !  Why,  you  silly  little 
whipper-snapper,  ye  don't  think  I'd  talk  that  way  if  the  young 
lady  was  around.  Great  Scott !  Look  ye  here  !  Now — ^now  I 
ain't  goin'  to  hurt  ye  any.  Gome  nearer.  Ye  won't  ?  Well,  then, 
don't!  But,  strictly  between  ourselves,  I'll  tell  ye  something, 
although  it's  agen  myself.  If  your  sister  was  here,  right  now, 
I — Fm  so  doggoned  bashful — I  wouldn't  have  a  word  to  say — 
that's  a  &ctJ 

'  I  wish  she  were  here,'  said  Bud,  savagely. 

*  Now,  Bud ;  that's  a  real  nasty  one.  Ye  don't  mean  that. 
Did  I  hurt  yer  shoulder,  sonny  ? ' 

'  Hurt  it  ?    I'll  bet  it's  black  and  blue  most  already.' 

'  I'll  bet  it  ain't.    Pull  down  your  shirt,  an'  let's  see.    Black 

and  blue  ?    You  air  a  little  liar.' 

Bud  slowly  pulled  up  the  sleeve  of  his  faded  blue  jumper. 

Hand  and  wrist  were  burnt  brown  by  the  sun,  but  above,  the  flesh 

was  white  and  soft.     Just  below  the  elbow  flamed  the  red  and 

purple  marks  left  by  Jeflf's  fingers. 

*  The  shoulder's  a  sight  worse  than  that,'  said  Bud,  sulkily. 
Jeff  displayed  honest  concern. 

*  Pore  little  Bud,'  said  he,  patting  the  boy's  hand  which  lay 
in  his  own.  'It  is  lucky  fer  me  Miss  Sadie  ain't  around.  I 
reckon  she  would  fix  me  for  this.  And  I  shouldn't  have  a  word 
for  her,  as  I  was  tellin'  ye.  She'd  think  me  the  biggest  kind  of 
a  mug.' 

So  speaking,  he  picked  up  the  photograph  and  half  slipped  it 
into  the  case. 

*  'Twon't  do  fer  me  to  look  at  her,'  he  murmured ;  *  but  if  ever 
there  was  a  case ' 

'Eh?' 

*  Never  mind.' 

*  What  were  you  going  to  say  ?  ' 

*  Somethin'  very  fuUish.' 

'Say  it,  Jeff.  I'll  not  give  ye  away  to  Sadie.  Honest,  I 
won't.' 

'  I  believe,'  said  Jeff  solemnly,  *  that  I've  got  it  where  the 
bottle  got  the  cork.  It's  a  curious  sort  o'  feeling,  not  unpleasant, 
but  kind  o'  squirmy.' 

VOL.  xvn.— NO.  100,  N.S.  33 
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*  What  in  thunder  are  yon  at  ? ' 

'  It's  love,  Bud— -love  at  first  sight.  Now,  mind — ^yer  not  to 
give  me  away.  Fm  in  love  end  over  end  with  yonr  sister.  Don't 
git  mad !    She'll  never  know  it.' 

^  Are  you  often  taken  this  way  ? ' 

'  Never  before,  by  Jing !  That's  what's  so  queer.  Mebbee  I 
pitched  on  my  head.    Mebbee  I'm  delirious.' 

'  Mebbee  you  always  were — ^half-baked.  Looks  like  it,  I  mast 
say.    Oive  me  the  case.' 

'  Any  more  sisters,  Bud  ?  I  reckon  not.  The  mould  most 
ha'  been  broke  when  Miss  Sadie  was  bom.  One  '11  make  trouble 
enough  for  we  men*    Is  there  another,  Bud  ? ' 

*No.' 

'  There's  another  picture  in  there.' 

'  Yes— Dad's.' 

Now  it  chanced  that  as  Jeff  drew  the  portrait  of  Bud's  father 
from  the  case  the  boy  had  turned,  and  so  missed  the  amawng 
expression  of  surprise,  dismay,  horror,  that  flitted  inte  Jeff's 
honest  faoe,  and  for  the  moment  distorted  it.  But  when  he  spoke 
his  voice  was  the  same,  and  his  features  were  composed. 

*  This  is  your— dad?' 

'  Yes.    I  call  him  a  peach.' 

'  It's  a  fine  head — sure,'  murmured  Jeff. 

Bud  bent  over  him,  eager  to  sing  the  praises  of  his  sire.  But, 
for  the  first  time  since  man  and  boy  had  met,  Jeff's  face  assumed 
a  hard  professional  look.     Bud  eyed  him  interrogatively. 

*  Does  your  leg  hurt  any  ? ' 
•N-n-no.' 

<  ril  feteh  some  more  hot  water,  if  you  say  so.' 
'  Fm  feelin'  a  heap  easier — ^in  my  leg.' 

He  put  the  two  photographs  into  the  case,  closed  it,  and 
handed  it  to  Bud  with  a  sigh. 

<  Maybe  you  will  meet  Sadie  some  day,'  said  Bud,  taking  the 
case. 

'  Maybe,'  Jeff  replied,  with  an  indifference  which  made  the 
boy  stare.  Jeff  was  gazing  across  the  foothills  with  a  queer  steely 
glint  in  his  blue  eyes.    Bud  ran  into  the  house. 

Instantly,  Jeff  was  alert.  He  pulled  a  tattered  handbill  from 
his  pocket,  smoothed  it  out,  and  read  it  with  darkening  brows. 
The  bill  offered  a  handsome  reward  for  any  information  which 
would  lead  to  the  arrest  of  one  Quincey,  a  de&ulting  assistant- 
cashier  of  a  Sante  Barbara  bank.    Quincey  and  hiB  (Jate^fcfer  bad 
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disappeared  in  a  springboard,  drawn  by  a  buckskin  horse,  and 
were  supposed  to  have  travelled  south,  in  the  hope  of  crossing  the 
border  into  Mexico.  At  the  head  of  the  bill  was  a  rough  wood- 
cut of  Quincey.  Jeff  crumpled  up  the  sheet  of  paper,  and  stuffed 
it  into  his  pocket. 

*  It's  him — sure  'nough,'  he  growled.  Then  he  gasped  sud- 
denly, *  Jee-roosalem !     Bud  is  a  rosebud ! ' 

He  smiled,  frowned,  and  tugged  at  his  moustache  as  Bud 
appeared  with  some  more  hot  water.     Jeff  blushed. 

'  You're  real  kind,  but  I  hate  to  give  ye  all  this  trouble.' 

Bud,  after  bathing  the  swollen  leg,  glanced  up  sharply. 

'  You're  as  red  as  the  king  of  hearts.  You  ain't  going  to  have 
a  fever?' 

'  I  do  feel  kind  o'  feverish,'  Jeff  admitted. 

Bud  lightly  touched  his  forehead. 

*  Why,  it's  burning  hot,  I  do  declare.* 

Jeff  closed  his  eyes,  murmuring  confusedly,  'I  b'lieve  it^d 
help  me  some  if  you  was  to  stroke  my  domed  head.' 

Bud  obediently  smoothed  his  crisp  curls.  Jeff's  forehead  was 
certainly  hot,  and  it  grew  no  cooler  beneath  the  touch  of  Bud's 
fingers. 

'  Hello ! '  exclaimed  Bud,  a  few  minutes  later.  *  Here's  Dad 
coming  across  the  creek.' 

Quincey,  for  it  was  he,  advanced  leisurely,  not  seeing  the 
figures  under  the  live-oak.  He  carried  a  tin  box  and  a  butterfly- 
net.  He  was  dressed  in  the  brown  overalls  of  Southern  California, 
stained  and  discoloured  by  sun  and  tar-weed.  His  face,  brown 
as  the  overalls,  had,  however,  a  pinched  look,  and  in  his  eyes  lay 
a  curious  tenseness  familiar  enough  to  deputy  sheriffs.  For  the 
rest,  he  had  a  mild  forehead,  which  he  was  wiping  as  he  crossed 
the  creek,  a  pleasant  mouth,  and  a  chin  a  thought  too  delicately 
modelled  for  a  man.  He  walked  soberly,  with  the  dragging  stride 
of  a  tired  pedestrian.     He  was  tall,  thin,  and  angular. 

Bud  ran  to  meet  him. 

'  We've  comp'ny,'  he  cried,  indicating  Jeff.  Quincey  quickened 
his  step. 

*  Company  ? ' 

Quincey  met  Jeff's  glance  with  a  simple  bow,  and  the  inevit- 
able remark,  *  Hurt  yourself? ' 

Jeff  explained.    While  describing  hi?  misadventure  he  decided 
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that  Bud  could  not  be  a  party  to  the  fiekther^s  crime.  Quincey 
asked  for  permission  to  examine  the  wounded  leg.  Presently  he 
asked  Jeff  to  stand  up. 

*  Oh,  Dad ! '  protested  Bud. 

Jeff  obeyed,  glad  to  discover  that  he  could  stand  upon  the 
injured  foot. 

^Same  thing  happened  to  me  once,'  Quincey  remarked. 
^  The  tight  boot  caused  more  than  half  the  trouble.  Sit  down, 
Mr. ?' 

'  Wells.    Jefferson  Wells.' 

*  Thank  you.  My  name  is — of  no  service  to  you.  And  this 
is  my  daughter — Sarah«    Bun  away,  Sadie.' 

Jeff,  watching  the  daughter,  thought  her  confusion  the 
prettiest  thing  he  had  ever  seen. 

*  You  are  a  cowboy,  I  presume  ? '  said  Quincey,  as  Bud  disap- 
peared. Not  waiting  for  Jeff's  answer,  he  went  on  fluently :  '  Vm 
sure  I  can  trust  you ;  you  have  an  honest  £Ekce,  sir.  I'm  collect- 
ing certain  plants  and  butterflies,  but — ^I  have  other  reasons  for 
camping  out.  My  daughter  has  played  the  boy,  because  a  boy  is 
safe  in  these  wild  hills ;  an  unprotected  girl  might  be  molested. 
We  will  do  what  we  can  for  you.  You,  I  am  sure,  will  respect 
this  confidence.' 

Quincey  played  his  trumps  boldly,  not  knowing  that  he  was 
speaking  to  a  deputy. sheriff.  Jeff  said  nothing.  Quincey,  after 
asking  if  the  horse  had  been  fed  and  watered,  followed  his  daughter 
into  the  hut.  Jeff  groaned  to  himself,  '  Mighty  soon  I'll  be  wish- 
ing I'd  never  been  bom ! ' 

However,  assured  that  he  was  alone,  he  carefully  examined  his 
six-shooter,  and  began  to  reckon  what  chances  there  were  for  and 
against  arresting  Quincey  single-handed.  Ordinarily,  he  was  quick 
enough  at  such  calculations,  but  Bud  introduced  confusion  into 
efvery  sum.     ^  I'm  in  an  awful  hole,'  reflected  the  unhappy  Jeff. 

The  hole  became  a  bottomless  pit  when  Bud  appeared  in  a 
pretty  linen  firock  and  asked  him  demurely  how  he  faiei. 

*  You're  looking  worse,'  she  said. 

Changing  her  dress,  she  had  cast  off  with  the  rough  overalls 
such  rugosities  of  manner,  speech,  and  intonation  as  belonged  to 
the  ragamuffin  of  the  foothills.  Poor  Jeff  assumed  his  '  society ' 
manner  and  accent. 

*  If  I'd  only  known,'  he  began  lamely. 

*  You  never  suspected  ? ' 

A  note  of  anxiety  escaped  Jeff's  ears. 
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'  N-n-no.    Of  course  not.     Why,  think  how  I  handled  you.' 
Sadie  blushed. 

*  ril  forget  everything/  she  whispered,  showing  a  couple  of 
dimples,  '  and  we'll  begin  all  over  again,  Mr. — ^Wells.* 

His  confusion,  which  she  attributed  to  bashfulness,  encoilraged 
the  shameless  coquette  to  add :  '  Maybe  you  liked  me  better  as 
Bud  ? '  Jeff  was  scarlet  as  he  replied  :  '  I  liked  Bud  first  rate, 
but  Bud  11  remember  what  I  said  about  his  sister.'  Then  he  quite 
spoiled  the  effect  of  this  happy  phrase  by  adding  hurriedly :  '  Say, 
I'd  just  as  lief  you  didn't  tell  your  father  that  I  am  a  deputy  sheriff.' 

Sadie  raised  her  dark  brows. 

*  I  thought  you  were  so  proud  of  that.' 

'  I  tooted  my  own  horn,  like  a  tenderfoot.' 

'But  I  liked  what  you  said,  Mr.  Wells.  That's  the  part  I 
sha'n't  forget.  About  doing  your  duty,  you  know.  Dad  would 
like  that  too.     He's  done  his  duty,  has  Dad — always.' 

*  I'll  allow  he's  done  his  duty  by  you.' 

She  laughed  gaily ;  then,  seeing  with  a  woman's  quick  eyes 
that  the  man  was  in  pain,  she  said  for  the  second  time,  '  I  know 
you're  feeling  worse,  Mr.  Wells.' 

A  wiser  than  Jeff  would  have  assented  to  this.  Jeff  rose 
hastily  and  walked  a  few  paces. 

*  I'm  most  well,'  he  declared,  irritably. 

*  Then  what  ails  you  ? ' 

Jeff  sat  down  again,  smiling  nervously. 

^  Well,  Miss  Sadie,  I  was  thinking  of  the  cruellest  thing  in  this 
cruel  world.' 

'My!    What's  that?' 

*  Why  do  the  innocent  suffer  for  the  sins  o'  the  guilty  ?' 
*You  do  fly  the  track.'     She  paused,  gazing  first  at  Jeff's 

troubled  fetce,  and  then  at  the  scene  about  them.  The  enchant- 
ress, Spring,  had  touched  all  things  with  her  magical  fingers.  The 
time  had  come  when 

Half  of  the  world  a  bridegroom  is ; 
And  half  of  the  world  a  bride. 

Very  soon — ^within  a  month  at  most — the  creek  which  ran  so 
joyfully  to  the  great  ocean  yonder  would  have  run  altogether  out 
of  sight,  leaving  a  parched  and  desolate  watercourse  in  its  place. 
The  grass,  now  a  vivid  green,  bespangled  with  brilliant  poppies, 
Birould  fade  into  premature  age  and  ugliness.  The  trees  would 
have  assumed  the  dust-covered  livery  of  summer.  The  birds 
^ould  be  mute. 
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Sadie  Bhmgged,  protestingly,  her  slender  shoulderB. 
'  Suppose  we  talk  of  sometbing  else  this  lovely  day  ? ' 
But  Jefif  paid  no  attention.    In  a  crude,  boyish  feiflhionhe  had 
come  to  a  decision. 

< Shall  I  teU  you  a  story?' 

<  Oh,  please ! ' 

*  It  happened  to  a  friend  of  mine,  a  man  I  knew  real  well/ 
'  A  love  story,  Mr,  Wells  ? ' 

*  There's  love  in  it.  Miss  Sadie.' 
Tm  glad  of  that/ 

'  This  man,  my  friend,  he  was  a  brother  deputy  o'  mine,  came 
to  be  twenty-six  without  ever  falling  in  love.' 

<  My !     He  must  have  been  hard-hearted — ^your  friend.' 

*  Mebbee.     Well,  one  fine  day  he  met  his  mate * 

'What  was  she  like?' 

'  like  ?  Why,  she  was  the  sweetest  thing  on  earth.  Td  as 
lief  try  to  describe  a  day  such  as  this ' 

<  Oh !  I  know  what's  coming.  You  fell  in  love  with  your 
friend's  sweetheart.    Poor  Mr.  Wells ! ' 

Jefif  ignored  this  interruption. 

'  I  was  saying  that  my  friend  met  his  mate,  nobody  else's,  and 
though  he'd  never  met  her  before,  by  Jing !  he  knew  right  off  she 
was  his  mate.' 

'  Love  at  first  sight.' 

*  That's  right.     Love  at  first  sight.' 

Sadie's  face  and  figure  perceptibly  relaxed.  Her  eyes  softened 
delightfully.  With  parted  lips  she  seemed  to  hang  upon  Jeffs 
next  words. 

*  Unfortunately,  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  thief.' 
'A  thief!' 

'  That  ain't  the  right  word.  Embezzler,  I  reckon,  would  fit 
better.  Leastwise,  he'd  made  away  with  other  folks'  money, 
meanin'  to  put  it  back,  no  doubt,  if  he  happened  to  strike  the 
right  lead.  Luck  was  dead  against  him.  Mind  ye,  he  was  a 
good  citizen  enough,  as  Westerners  go.  I  don't  deny  that  he'd 
average  up  as  well  as  most.  I  remember  the  case  well,  because  I 
read  about  it  in  the  papers.  The  dxy  years  had  bu'st  him,  and 
the  most  of  his  friends  too.  Some  o'  these  friends  he'd  helped. 
He  was  on  their  notes  of  hand,  ye  understand  ? ' 

He  glanced  at  her  sharply.  Would  she  understand  ?  Would 
she  guess?  No.  In  fche  pure,  clear  eyes  upturned  to  his  be 
r«ad  pity,  sympathy,  interest — ^nothing  more.     She  nodded. 
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^  When  tdmes  mended  in  Southern  California  he  thought  he 
saw  his  chance  to  get  back  all  he'd  lost :  just  one  o'  those  dead- 
sure  shots  which  will  miss  fire.  He'd  not  a  cent  of  his  own,  so  he 
borrowed,  without  askin'  leave,  a  few  hundreds,  that  was  all,  jest  a 
few  hundreds  from  somebody  else.' 

*  He  was  a — thief,'  said  Sadie  calmly. 

'  It's  too  hard  a  word,  that.  Now  then,  Tm  getting  to  the 
point.  My  friend,  deputy  sherifif  like  me,  found  himself  in  this 
hell  of — I  mean  in  this  terrible  tight  place.  He  was  sent  to  arrest 
the  father  of  the  girl  he  loved.' 

^Oh-h-h!' 

This  prolonged  exclamation  sadly  puzzled  Jeff,  whose  claim  to 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  many  friends  was  a  guileless  trans- 
parency of  purpose,  a  candour  and  simplicity  unhappily  too  rare. 
Now,  his  climax,  so  artfully  introduced,  provoked  nothing  more 
satisfactory  than  this  '  Oh-h-h ! ' 

'  Well,'  continued  Jeff,  gazing  almost  fiercely  into  Sadie's  eyes, 
'  my  friend  found  the  father,  and  he  knew  that  he  could  arrest 
him,  or  he  could  earn  the  everlastin'  gratitude  of  the  girl  by 
letting  him  escape — and  hdpmg  him  to  escape.' 

'  And  what  did  your  friend  do  ? '  Sadie  asked  quietly. 

<  What  do  you  think  he  did,  Miss  Sadie?' 

'  Did  the  girl  know  that  her  father  was  a  thief? ' 

*  She  was  as  innocent  as  Mary's  little  lamb.' 

*  I  don't  know  what  your  friend  did,'  said  Sadie,  in  a  clear, 
emphatic  voice,  *  but  I  do  know  what  he  ought  to  have  done.  His 
first  duty  was  to  his  State.' 

Jeff  stared,  and  then  laughed. 

'  To  his  State.  That's  so.  Yes,  yes ;  and  thaf  s  how  my 
friend  acted.  He  did  arrest  the  father,  and  the  daughter — ^why, 
o'  course,  she  never  spoke  to  him  again.' 

*  It's  a  sad  story,'  said  Sadie,  after  a  pause.  '  I'm  sorry  you 
told  it  to  me  to-day,  because *  her  voice  faltered. 

*  Yes,'  said  Jeff  *  because ' 

'  Because  it  has  been  so  pleasant  to-day — for  me,  I  mean.' 

She  looked  down,  blushing.  Jeff  seized  her  hand.  Sadie 
tried,  not  very  hard,  to  pull  it  away.  Jeff  felt  the  muscles  relaxing, 
the  slight  form  swayed  towards  him.     Suddenly  he  released  her. 

'  0  my  God,'  he  exclaimed.  *  You  are  right,  I  feel  in  all  my 
bones  you're  dead  right.  I  ought  to  do  my  duty.  I'm  feeling 
and  behaving  Uke  a  madman.' 

Sadie  stared  at  him  in  troubled  silence.    She  believed  that  in 
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losing  his  heart  the  poor  fellow  had  lost  his  wits  also.  Yet  she 
was  sensible  that  love  for  her  lay  at  the  root  of  his  distress.  And 
his  pain,  for  his  suffering  was  pitiful  to  behold,  puckered  her  brows, 
twisted  her  lips.     With  a  soft  cry  she  touched  timidly  his  shoulder. 

*  If  you  think,'  she  smiled  faintly,  *  that  because  we've  only 
known  each  other  a  few  hours,  I ' 

Jeff  laughed.  The  laugh  hurt  the  girl,  so  that  she  shrank 
from  him.  So  engrossed  were  the  pair  that  neither  marked 
Quincey  as  he  opened  the  door  of  the  hut.  He  advanced  a 
couple  of  steps,  smoking  a  pipe,  and  then  paused  astonished,  as 
Jeff's  next  words  reached  him. 

*  Look  at  here,'  he  burst  out.     *  That  story It's  my  own 

story.  I  left  San  Luis  yesterday  afternoon  to  arrest  your  &ther. 
The  sheriff  an'  me  knew  he  was  somewhere  in  these  foothills.' 

*  You  have  come  to  arrest — ^Dad  ? ' 
•That's  it.' 

She  stared  at  him  confusedly,  trying  to  recall  his  stoiy. 
Jeff  waited. 

'You  called  him  a  thief.  Dad — a  thief!  How  dare  you? 
How  dare  you  ?    It's  a  lie,  or — or,'  she  fedtered  *  or  a  mistake.' 

'  No  mistake,'  said  Jeff,  wretchedly. 

He  had  risen.  Man  and  maid  stared  fiercely  into  each  other's 
faces.  Behind  them,  Quincey  stood  quietly  observant,  but  his 
right  hand  stole  down  to  his  pocket. 

'  Hold  up  your  hands ! '  he  said  sharply. 

Jeff  and  the  girl  sprang  apart.  Quincey  had  levelled  a  pistol 
at  the  deputy  sheriff,  repeating  his  words  with  one  addition: 
'  Qvdck  I '    Jeff  raised  his  hands. 

'  He  carries  a  *'  gun," '  said  Quincey  to  his  daughter.  '  Take  it 
from  him.' 

She  obeyed.  Her  face  was  white  as  milk,  but  not  with  fear. 
The  man  who  held  the  pistol  had  ceased  for  the  moment  to  bear 
any  resemblance  to  her  father,  but  assuredly  he  was  the  defiftulter 
whom  Jeff  Wells  and  the  sheriff  sought.  The  expression  upon  his 
face  revealed  that,  if  nothing  else.  Sadie  removed  the  pistol  and 
brought  it  to  Quincey. 

'  In  the  hut,  on  a  nail  behind  the  door,  is  a  piece  of  cord. 
Fetch  it ! ' 

She  fetched  it. 

<  Tie  his  hands  behind  his  back.  Tie  'em  good  and  firm. 
Take  your  time.  Make  a  job  of  it.  That's  it.  Now,  then, 
hitch  the  loose  ends  round  that  scrub-oak.     That's  right.    Now 
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go  into  the  house,  and  slip  into  your  overalls.    We'll  be  shifting 
camp  in  less  than  half  an  honr.' 

'Dad!' 

'Well?' 

•P's  true,  then?' 

H  i  smiled  grimly. 

*  Yes — it's  true.  Gret  a  move  on  you.  Mr.  Wells  and  I  are 
going  to  have  a  little  talk.' 

She  walked  slowly  towards  the  hut ;  then  suddenly  she  turned, 
flying  back  on  nimble  feet. 

*  Dad,'  she  said  quickly.  *  Mr.  Wells  will  help  us,  if  you  ask 
him,  if — if  1  ask  him.'  She  approached  Jeff.  '  I  told  you  that 
your  duty  was  to  the  State,'  she  continued, '  but  I  take  that  back. 
Do  you  hear  ?  Save  Dad !  I  don't  care  what  he  has  done  to  others, 
he's  always  been  so  good  to  me.  And  if  you  will  help  us,  I — 
I ' 

'Sadie!' 

Quincey's  voice  was  very  harsh. 

'Yes,  Dad.' 

*  Leave  us.    Not  a  word,  child.     Gro ! ' 

She  moved  away,  the  tears  trickling  from  her  eyes.  Nothing 
was  said  till  the  door  had  closed  behind  her ;  then  Jeff  broke  the 
silence,  in  a  voice  with  a  strange  rasp  to  it. 

*  I  wUl  help  you,  Mr.  Quincey.' 

Quincey  thrust  his  weapon  into  his  pocket,  and  came  close  to 
the  speaker,  eyeing  him  attentively.  An  impartial  observer  might 
have  pronounced  the  younger  man  to  be  the  de&ulter. 

'You'Uhelpme— eh?    How?' 

*  I  can  get  you  safe  into  Mexico.' 
'  Can  you  ? ' 

*  At  a  word  from  me  the  sheriff  '11  be  huntin'  somewheres  else. 
See?' 

'  I  see.' 

'  Don't  think  you'll  squeeze  through  without  me.  I  reckon 
you've  a  springboard  and  a  buckskin  in  the  bam  over  there  ? ' 

'  Maybe.' 

'  The  officers  are  looking  for  that  buckskin  in  every  little  burg 
between  Santa  Cruz  and  San  Diego.  You  can't  pack  your  grub  and 
blankets  a-foot.    I  can  supply  everything.    Nobody'U  suspect  me.' 

'Why  not?' 

*  Because — ^because  o'  my  record.' 

*  Oh.    It's  a  clean  one,  is  it  ? ' 
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'It  is  that' 

'  Sadie  cottoned  to  you  right  away.  Because  she  sized  yoa  up 
as  straight,  I  surmise/ 

The  speaker  smoked  silently  for  a  moment;  Jeff  held  his 
tongue,  but  his  cheeks  were  red  and  hot. 

'  Sadie  may  sour  on  me  now/  said  the  &ther  heavily. 

'  Sour  on  you,  Mr.  Quincey !    Not  she.' 

Quincey  frowned.  Then  he  opened  a  knife  and  slashed  the 
cord  which  bound  Jeff.  The  fingers  which  hdd  his  pipe  were 
trembling. 

*  You'll  let  me  fix  things  ? '  said  Jeff,  in  a  low  voice. 

'  And  then — suppose — ^suppose  Sadie  soured  on  you  ? ' 

*  rU  risk  that,'  Jeff  answered  slowly.     '  She's  more'n  likely  to.' 
'Urn.' 

'  You're  going  to  give  me  a  free  hand  ? ' 

'No.' 

The  monosyllable  burst  from  his  lips  with  a  violence  that 
indicated  the  rending  asunder  of  strong  barriers. 

'  No,'  he  repeated.  '  One  of  us,  Jefferson  Wells,  must  be  an 
honest  man.  I  ain't  going  to  whine  about  the  luck,  but  I  stole 
— I  stole — for  her.  I  wanted  to  give  her  what  she'd  always  had 
from  me :  a  pretty  home,  nice  clothes,  a  good  time.  And  what's 
the  result?'  He  laughed  hoarsely.  'This — this  hut,  those 
overalls,  beans  and  bacon  to  eat,  and  now — ^now — ^the  knowledge 
that  her  dad  is  a  thief.  Well,  she's  cottoned  to  you.  I  read  it  in 
her  face.  Quick  work,  they'd  say  back  east,  but  in  this  new 
country  folks  have  to  think  quick  and  act  quick.  I  can  think 
quick  and  act  quick.     You  want  her  ? ' 

'  Worse  than  I  ever  wanted  anything  in  my  life.' 

*  You  can  take  care  of  her  ? ' 

'  I  am  well  fixed.  A  nest-egg  in  the  bank,  a  good  salary,  and 
a  pair  of  arms  that  can  carry  a  heavier  load  than  she'll  ever  be.' 

Quincey  nodded;  then  he  spoke  very  deliberately:  Tm 
going  back  to  Santa  Barbara  to  face  the  music.  I  shall  give  my- 
self up.  Hold  on — let  me  finish  I  I  know  something  of  women, 
and  Sadie  is  the  daughter  of  a  New  England  mother.  It's 
lucky  she's  dead,  poor  soul !  Don't  you  ever  dare  to  tell  Sadie 
that  you  weakened.  When  she  lies  awi^e  nights — and  she  will — ^it 
may  comfort  her  some  to  think  that  her  husband  is  an  honest  man. 
I'm  going  to  take  the  trail  now.  When  Sadie  comes  out  o'  there, 
tell  her,  with  my  love,  that  I've  left  her  in  your  charge.' 
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IL^THE  MECHANICS  OF  CHEMICAL   CHANGE, 

In  Bcienoe,  as  in  eveiy  other  field  of  human  endeayour,  the  centre 
of  interest  is  for  ever  shifting.  Yesterday  the  chemioo-biological 
discoveries  of  Pasteur  and  his  colleagues  held  us  all  enchained. 
The  day  before,  Faraday's  researches  in  electricity  riveted  atten- 
tion. To-day  we  all  watch  the  borderlands  where  chemists  and 
physicists  are  busy  unravelling  the  mjrstery  of  radium  and 
radio-activity.  But  at  all  times  side  by  side,  or  perhaps  I  should 
say  underneath,  these  waves  of  thought,  if  I  may  call  them  so, 
great  currents  flow  quietly,  steadily,  and,  by  most  of  us,  unseen, 
which  are  not  less  important  than  the  more  visible  disturbances, 
however  great  these  miay  be. 

One  of  these  great  currents  forms  the  subject  of  this  article. 

I  wonder  if  my  readers  have  ever  pondered  on  the  subject  of 
the  great  force  which  presides  over  those  changes,  called  chemical 
changes,  which  play  so  tremendous  a  part  in  the  world  we  live  in  ? 
Most  of  them,  no  doubt,  have  often  heard  the  term  ^chemical 
affinity.'  A  few,  perhaps,  have  a  tolerably  definite  idea  that  by 
chemical  affinity  we  mean  the  cause  of  chemical  combioing ;  the 
property  of  the  chemical  atoms  which  causes  them,  as  we  say,  to 
unite  and  form  all  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  combinations 
which  we  meet  in  nature  and  which  chemists  produce  in  their 
laboratories.  Probably  very  few  are  aware  of  the  fascinating 
researches  and  speculations  on  this  subject  which  have  occupied 
the  minds  of  chemists  more  or  less  continuously  for  many  cen- 
turies. And  yet  the  results  of  these  researches  and  speculations 
are  hardly  less  interesting,  and  hardly  less  mysterious,  than  that 
exciting  substance  radium  and  the  other  radio-active  substances, 
though,  as  I  have  said,  they  are  by  no  means  equally  familiar  to 
most  of  us. 

It  would  be  absurd,  here,  to  attempt  to  trace  back  the  history 
of  this  subject  to  the  thirteenth  century,  when  Albertus  Magnus, 
Bishop  of  Begensburg — ^who  was  said  to  be  magwm  in  VMqia  natu- 
rati,  mqjar  in  phUosophia,  maximus  m  theologia — an  upholder  of  the 
birds-of-a-feather-flock- together  theory  of  chemical  action,  employed 
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the  word  *  affinitow  *  to  express  the  idea  that  snbetanoes  which 
combine  must  have  some  kinship,  something  in  common.  Partly 
because  this  idea  ignored  the  very  obvious  fact  that  the  substances 
which  combine  most  vigorously  are  just  those  which  are  most  un- 
like one  another,  but  still  more  because  until  Robert  Boyle — *  the 
father  of  chemistry  and  the  uncle  of  the  Earl  of  Cork  * — ^had  taught 
us  in  his  famous  book  ^  The  Sceptical  Chymist '  (1661)  to  discard 
the  elements  of  Empedocles,  earth,  air,  fire,  water,^  and  enunciated 
the  modem  axiom  that  we  must  regard  as  the  true  *  elements' 
those  substances  which  have  never  yet  been  decomposed,  no  real 
investigation  of  the  subject  from  the  modem  point  of  view  was 
possible.  Even  after  the  publication  of  '  The  Sceptical  Chymist ' 
the  rate  of  progress  was  slow,  so  that  late  in  the  seventeenth  century 
we  find  Lemery,  the  author  of  one  of  the  most  successful  books  on 
chemistry  at  this  period,  committing  himself  to  the  fanciful  idea 
that  combination  between  two  particles,  e.g.  between  metallic 
particles  and  particles  of  sulphur,  depends  on  the  partddes  of  one 
element  being  provided  with  spines  or  sharp  points,  and  on  the 
particles  of  the  other  being  porous,  the  act  of  combining  itself 
consisting  in  the  fitting  of  the  spines  of  the  one  more  or  less  perfectly 
into  the  pores  of  the  other.  Nevertheless  some  progress  of  a 
useful  kind  was  soon  made.  After  Boyle,  chemists  began  to 
explain  the  simpler  phenomena  of  combination  and  decom- 
position in  terms  which  show  that  the  idea  of  the  selective  cha- 
racter of  chemical  attraction,  to  which  we  shall  recur,  was  beginning 
to  be  grasped  by  the  leaders  in  the  science.  And  at  this  time  also 
we  find  them  drawing  up  tables  of  affinity  for  the  various  adds 
and  alkalis  which,  though  they  have  not  survived,  did  good  work 
by  directing  attention  to  the  important  point  that  the  strength  of 
chemical  attraction  in  any  given  case  is  not  a  fixed  quantity,  but 
varies  with  temperature :  a  fact  which  was  brought  out  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  was  necessary  to  constmct  different  tables  of 
affinity  for  low  temperatures,  moderate  temperatures,  and  high 
temperatures.  At  one  time  there  was  a  disposition  to  confuse  chemi- 
cal attraction  with  the  attraction  of  gravitation.  But  Newton 
and  Bergmann,  the  great  Swedish  master,  saw  clearly  that,  as  the 
former  acts  only  at  very  minute  distances  while  the  latter  acts  at 
immense  distances,  there  must  be  some  difference  between  them. 
When  Liebig  began  to  send  his  famous  *  Familiar  Letters  on 
Chemistry'  to  the  ^Augsburger  Allgemeine  Zeitung'  more  than 
>  UsoaUy  attributed  to  Aristotle. 
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lialf  a  centtuy  ago,  he  was  able  to  dispose  of  the  subject  of  *  CShemi- 
cal  A£Gbut]r '  in  a  very  few  pages  in  one  of  the  earlier  letteis.  *  In 
Older/  he  says,  ^  to  obtain  a  dear  and  vivid  comprehension  of  the 
almost  miraculous  order  and  regularity  in  which  bodies  enter  into 
combination  with  each  other,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  meaning 
the  chemist  attaches  to  the  terms  combination  and  decomposition/ 
since  all  or  nearly  all  the  more  famiHar  chemical  phenomena  depend 
upon  these.  And  he  went  on  to  teU  his  generation  that  the  ultimate 
causes  of  these  chemical  phenomena  aie  ^  chemical  forces '  which 
*  differ  from  all  other  forces,  inasmuch  as  we  perceive  their  existence 
only  by  their  manifestations  when  bodies  come  into  immediate 
contact  with  each  other.'  Also  that  this  chemical  force  or  ^  chemi- 
cal  affinity'  is  strongest  between  elements  which  differ  most  in 
their  general  properties,  and  weakest  in  the  case  of  elements  which 
are  members  of  the  same  or  allied  families.  And,  again,  that  the 
action  of  *  chemical  affinity '  may  be  modified  by  means  of  heat 
and  by  the  presence  of  water  or  other  solvents  to  such  an  extent 
that  Ihe  chemist  can  use  the  different  behaviour  of  substances  in 
solution  in  different  liquids,  and  their  deportment  at  high  tempera* 
tores,  as  a  powerful  means  of  analysis  in  the  laboratory. 

To-day  this  matter  seems  by  no  means  so  simple.  On  the 
contrary,  it  positively  bristles  with  imsolved  questions  which  are 
at  once,  if  I  may  be  excused  the  paradox,  sources  of  obscurity  and 
of  enlightenment. 

But  the  truth  is  that  even  in  Liebig's  time  the  question  of  the 
nature  of  chemical  affinity  and  its  mode  of  action  was  not  so  simple 
and  well  understood  as  we  might  suppose  from  some  of  the  writings 
of  that  period.  Chemists  were  too  busily  occupied  just  then  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  organic  chemistry  and  physiological 
chemistry,  and,  generally,  in  extending  the  boundaries  of  their 
science  and  occupying  new  and  recently  acquired  fields  of  research, 
to  have  much  time  to  study  affinity. 

The  fact  is  that  nothii:^  is  more  difficult  than  to  state  clearly 
the  relative  affinities  of  half  a  dozen  common  elements.  We  can 
measure  the  masses  of  the  atoms  of  these  elements,  though  millions 
of  millions  of  millions  of  them  can  go  into  a  lady's  thimble.  We 
can  compare  their  powers  of  conducting  heat  and  electricity,  find 
their  melting-points,  and  learn  a  dozen  other  things  about  them 
with  considerable  certainty.  But  when  we  attempt  to  decide 
whether  an  atom  of  an  element  A  or  an  atom  of  an  element  B  has 
the  gieater  attraction  for  an  atom  of  a  third  element  0,  we  find 
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the  problem  almost  as  perplexing  as  to  tell  beforehand  whioh  of 
two  maids  a  man  will  fall  in  love  with.  It  has  been  done,  it  is 
troe,  within  certain  limits,  but  it  is  most  difficult,  the  compli- 
oations  are  so  many.    Let  me  give  a  few  illustrations : 

Suppose  we  mix  oxygen  from  the  air  with  the  gas  hydrogen  m 
a  glass  tabe  and  leave  them  together  for  a  few  hoars,  days,  or  weeks. 
Nothing  will  happen ;  they  will  remain  a  nuztore  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen.  Oxygen  and  hydrogen,  therefore,  we  might  conclude, 
are  without  chemical  attraction.  Suppose  we  heat  this  mixture, 
however,  at  any  point  by  means  of  an  electric  spark,  or  a  very  hot 
wire.  When  we  do  this  we  find  that  the  gases  combine,  if  they  are 
in  suitable  proportions,  and  that  water  is  formed.  Oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  then,  acquire  the  power  of  attracting  one  another  whea 
heated.  It  is  all  a  question  of  temperature.  They  attract  each 
other  when  hot,  not  when  cold.  High  temperature,  in  other  words, 
promotes  the  action  of  chemical  affinity.  But  suppose  we  go  a 
little  further.  Suppose  we  take  the  water  formed  at  the  second 
stage  of  our  experiment,  convert  it  into  steam,  pass  a  torrent  of 
electric  discharges  from  an  induction  coil  through  it,  and  examine 
what  remains.  If  we  do  this  we  shall  find,  in  the  expressive  Ian* 
guage  of  a  3routhful  pupil  of  mine,  that  we  have  '  electrocuted ' 
some  of  tiiie  water,  that  we  have  partly  reconverted  it  into  oxygen* 
and  hydrogen.  What  can  we  say  now  about  the  mutual  affinity 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ?  See  how  entirely  their  power  to  attract 
one  another  seems  to  depend  upon  temperature,  how  l^ey  rival 
'  Mr.  Facing  Bothways '  in  their  disposition  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  circumstances. 

Again,  there  is  a  very  simple  method  of  making  iron,  the  metal, 
from  iron  rust,  which  is  a  compound  of  iron  and  oxygen.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  to  pass  a  current  of  hydrogen  over  the  iron  rost 
heated  to  redness  in  a  tube.  Then  water  is  formed  from  the  hydro- 
gen  and  oxygen,  and  metaUic  iron  remains  as  a  black  powder 
which  has  the  peculiarity  of  catching  fire  and  burning  up  like  so 
much  charcoal  if  it  is  exposed  to  the  air  when  fresh.  May  we  not 
safely  conclude  from  this  that,  since  hydrogen  can  withdraw  oxygen 
from  iron  rust,  the  affinity  between  hydrogen  and  oxygen  must  be 
greater  tiian  that  between  iron  and  oxygen  ?  Certainly,  we  should 
be  tempted  to  think  so  if  it  were  not  quite  easy  to  get  evidence  in 
support  of  exactly  the  opposite  conclusion :  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  if  one  passes  steam,  oxide  of  hydrogen,  over  red-hot 
metaUio  iron,  instead  of  the  element  hydrogen  over  oxide  of  iroai 
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then  the  oxygen  leaves  the  hjdiogen  and  unites  with  the  iron, 
fonning  an  oxide,  which  I  may  mention  is  magnetic  like  the  load- 
atone^  while  the  hydrogen  goes  free.  Now,  wotdd  not  this,  taken 
by  itself,  indicate  quite  definitely  that  iron,  and  not  hydrogen,  has 
the  greater  attraction  or  affinity  for  oxygen  ? 

What  are  we  to  think  on  this  subject  ?  What  is  the  explanation 
of  these  and  similar  contradictory  phenomena  ? 

Ghemists  have  long  been  busy  with  this  question.  It  was 
brought  to  the  front  by  BerthoUet  in  an  historic  discussion  with 
Proust,  his  fellow-countryman,  on  the  subject  of  the  law  of  definite 
proportions,  which  expresses  what  we  regard  as  the  established 
truth,  since  no  well-established  fact  to  the  contrary  can  be  produced, 
that  every  given  chemical  compound,  for  example  water,  always 
contains  the  same  elements,  in  this  case  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and 
always  in  the  same  proportions. 

According  to  BerthoUet,  all  the  elements  may  be  considered 
to  possess  affinity  for  one  another,  and  this  affinity  is  one  of  the 
determining  causes  in  any  given  case  of  chemical  change.  But  it 
is  not  the  only  determining  cause;  its  action  is  subject  to  the 
influence,  also,  of  various  physical  forces,  and  to  the  influence  of 
the  masses  of  the  acting  substances.  BerthoUet's  famous  memoir 
was  produced  under  most  interesting  drcimistances.  When 
Napoleon  the  Qreat  undertook  his  celebrated  expeditions  to  Italy 
and  Egypt  he  did  not  go  only  with  armies  of  soldiers,  he  took  with 
him,  also,  companies  of  the  leading  French  ^amnto.  Among  the 
foremost  of  these  saoants  was  Claude  Louis  BerthoUet,  and 
it  was  at  a  sitting  of  the  '  Egyptian  Institute '  at  Cairo  in  July 
1799  that  BerthoUet  read  the  famous  memoir  on  the  Laws  of  Affinity, 
in  which  he  asserted  that  the  action  of  affinity  and  the  progress  of 
chemical  changes  are  largely  dependent  on  the  solubiUty,  insolu- 
bility, volatOity,  Sec.,  of  the  substances  concerned.  BerthoUet 
did  not  convince  his  coUeagues  that  only  insoluble  substances, 
volatile  substances.  Sec.,  contain  their  constituents  in  fixed  pro* 
portions,  for  the  facts  were  against  him.  But  he  advanced  in  this 
memoir,  of  such  romantic  origin,  and  in  his  great  work  on  chemical 
statics  a  few  years  later,  ideas  which  play  a  great  part  in  chemistry 
to  this  day. 

I  have  already  discussed  one  aspect  of  the  new  chemistry 
in  the  pages  of  the  Cornhill.^  And  I  then  showed  how  the 
results  of  modem  research  force  us  to  admit  that  the  chemical 
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atomB  in  acidfi,  bases,  and  salts  aie  by  no  means  so  rigidly 
held  together  in  their  molecules  by  chemical  attraction  as  was 
formerly  supposed;  how,  on  the  contrary,  we  now  believe  with 
Faraday  that  chemical  actions  are,  as  Davy  surmised,  indistin* 
guishable  from  electrical  actions;  and  with  Arrhenius  and  his 
colleagues  that  these  apparently  stable  substances  when  in  solution, 
and  often,  also,  when  fused  by  heat  alone,  are  to  a  gieat  extent  in 
a  decomposed  or  dissociated  state ;  so  that  a  solution  of  oonunon 
table  salt,  for  example,  in  water  consists  only  partly  of  salt,  and 
partly,  and,  if  the  solution  be  a  very  weak  one,  largely,  of  its  ion* 
(f  .6.  of  atoms  of  sodium  and  atoms  of  chlorine  bearing  respectively 
charges  of  positive  and  negative  electricity)  wandering  about  among 
the  molecules  of  salt.  Nor  does  tiie  change  in  our  ideas  of  the 
constitution  of  such  a  substance  stop  here.  For  we  conclude  further, 
that  such  a  solution,  though  it  seems  so  quiet,  is  really  a  scene  of 
intense  activity ;  that,  in  it,  salt  molecules  every  moment  are 
breaking  up  into  their  ions  by  thousands,  and  that  these  ions,  the 
positive  and  negative  particles,  are,  as  the  result  of  their  frequent 
encounters  as  they  wander  in  the  liquid,  constantly  reuniting  to 
form  salt.  We  have  substituted,  in  short,  a  dynamical  conception 
of  such  a  solution  for  the  statical  conception  which  held  the  field  a 
century  ago.  We  see,  or  believe  we  see,  a  state  of  change  where 
our  predecessors  saw  a  state  of  rest. 

But  if  now  we  pursue  this  new  conception  of  the  constitution 
of  a  solution  of  an  electrolyte,  as  we  term  the  class  of  substances  we 
are  considering,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  ideas  of  our  predeoessois 
were  not  so  much  wrong  as  imperfect.  For  is  it  not  plain  that^  in 
a  state  of  affairs  such  as  I  have  pictured,  things  would  quiddy 
arrive,  if  not  at  a  state  of  rest,  at  least  at  a  state  of  equilibrium, 
which  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  state  of  rest  ?  For  we  see,  on 
consideration,  that  when  first  the  salt  is  dissolved,  or  melted,  its 
molecules  must,  according  to  the  hypothesis  before  us,  begin  to 
break  up  one  by  one  into  their  ions,  into  sodium  ions  and  chlorine 
ions,  and  that  for  a  moment  this  change  alone  will  occur.  Aa  soon, 
however,  as  there  are  some  positive  and  negative  ions  wandering 
in  the  solution,  these  will  meet  from  time  to  time,  and  when  they 
do  so  probably  will  reproduce  molecules  of  the  original  salt.  At 
first  the  number  of  the  free  ions  will  be  very  small  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  molecules  of  the  original  salt.  But  as  ^  salt 
molecules  continue  to  break  up  the  number  of  these  will  diminish, 
while  the  number  of  free  ions  will  correspondingly  increase.    Thus 
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the  rate  at  which  the  salt  molecules  bieak  up  most  constantly 
become  slower  from  the  first,  while  the  rate  at  which  the  free  ions 
reoombine  and  reproduce  salt  will  constantly  become  quicker, 
until  at  length  salt  will  be  produced  by  the  latter  change  just  as 
quiddy  as  it  is  destroyed  by  the  former  change,  and  so  a  state  of 
balance  or  equilibrium  will  be  reached  in  which  the  proportions  of 
salt  and  of  its  positive  and  negative  ions  present  in  a  given  volume 
of  the  solution  will  remain  unchanged.  Ideas  of  this  sort  play  a 
great  part  in  modem  chemistry,  and  may  be  said  to  form  the  founda- 
tion of  what  we  term  '  Chemical  Dynamics,'  which  is  the  branch  of 
ohemistry  which  concerns  itself  with  chemical  changes,  and  en- 
deavours to  trace  the  movements  and  transpositions  of  the  atoms 
in  those  changes.  In  chemical  dynamics  we  do  not  deal  with  single 
flubstances,  with  views  on  the  atomic  constitution  of  matter,  nor 
on  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  the  molecules — these  belong 
to  *  Chemical  Statics ' — ^but  devote  ourselves  to  the  mutual  actions 
of  groups  of  substances  in  chemical  changes,  to  the  rates  or  velo- 
cities at  which  such  changes  progress,  and  to  chemical  equilibrium. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  ^chemical  dynamics'  occupied  a  com- 
paratively minor  place  in  the  science.  But  to-day  the  most 
advanced  masters  daim  for  it  the  first  place.  It  will  be  impossible, 
of  course,  here,  to  do  more  than  give  in  outline  a  few  illustrations 
of  this  facet  of  the  New  Chemistry. 

And  now  I  must  ask  my  reader  to  go  back  with  me  for  a  moment 
to  the  beginning,  so  to  speak,  of  our  subject.  This  is  necessary  if 
we  are  to  gain  a  clear  comprehension  of  tiie  present  state  of  know- 
ledge on  the  matter  before  us.  Chemists  assume,  at  any  rate  as  a 
woridng  hypothesb,  that  in  chemical  changes  they  have  to  deal 
with  very  small  particles  of  matter.  We  call  these  particles  atonM, 
and  hold  that  every  element  has  its  characteristic  atom.  Further, 
we  assume  that  the  atoms  of  the  seventy  or  eighty  elements  known 
to  us  come  together  in  various  groupings,  and  so  form  the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  decomposable  substances,  called  chemical  com- 
poundif  met  with  in  nature  or  produced  in  the  laboratory. 

Now  the  weights  of  the  atoms  are  believed  on  very  good  grounds 
to  be  fixed  and  definite  for  each  element,  and,  therefore,  we  can 
represent  them  by  symbols.  Thus  the  wonderful  phosphorescent 
element  phosphorus  has  atoms  which  weigh  thirty-one  times  as 
much  as  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  therefore  are  said  to  have  the 
atomic  weight  31,  and  this  atom  is  represented  in  the  algebra  of  the 
chemist  by  the  symbol  P.    Similarly  atoms  of  chlorine,  the  stinking 
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gas  used  for  bleaching  oafico  and  otiier  ihing?,  also  ha^e  a  fixed 
weight,  35'6,  and  are  represented  by  the  symbol  CI. 

Suppose,  now,  we  wish  to  repiesent  the  product  of  the  combining 
oi  chlorine  with  phosphorus,  we  may  write  it  PCSI3  or  PCS^,  bx  there 
are  two  such  compounds  and  the  proportions  of  chlorine  and  phos* 
phorus  in  them  are  in  the  first  case  106*5,  Le.  35-5  multiplied  by 
three,  and  in  the  second  177*5,  %.e.  35*5  multiplied  by  five,  of  the 
former  to  thirty-one  parts  of  the  latter,  which  makes  it  plain  that 
one  atom  of  phosphorus  can  combine  with  three  or  with  five  atoms 
of  chlorine,  according  to  the  quantity  presented  to  it,  and,  as  we 
shall  see  shortly,  to  other  drcumstanoes.  For  the  sake  of  subse- 
quent  deamess  I  must  add  that  the  above  f ormuUd  represent  what 
chemists  call  m6lecuie$  of  the  two  chlorides  of  phosphorus,  a  mole- 
cule being  the  smallest  particle  of  any  given  substance  which  we 
can  imagine  as  existing  alone.  Now  it  is  plain  that  a  molecule 
could  not  be  less  than  the  quantities  respectively  represented  by 
the  formula  PCI3  and  PCl^j,  for  in  order  to  get  smaller  molecules  we 
should  have  to  out  up  the  atoms  of  phosphorus  into  smaller  pieces, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  atoms  are,  ex  hypothesis  partkdes  "vriiich  cannot 
be  subdivided. 

I  have  selected  these  examples  of  the  symbols  and  f ormute  of 
the  chemist  because  with  their  aid  I  can  give  the  reader  a  dear  idea 
of  what  we  mean  by  a  reversible  chemioal  change.  If  some  of  the 
second  or  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  PGI5,  is  heated  m  a  closed 
vessel,  we  find  that  its  vapour  changes  into  a  mixture  of  the  tri- 
chloride, PCI3,  and  free  chlorine  gas,  Cl^,  which  fact,  thrown  into 
a  chemical  equation,  is  expressed  thus  : 

pa5=pa,+cia. 

If  we  then  cool  the  vessel  the  pentachloride  will  be  re-formed,  wbich, 
as  an  equation,  is  written  : 


pa3-fa,«pa< 


5* 


That  is  to  say,  that  while  the  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  is  decom- 
posed by  heat,  its  components  reunite  on  coolings  provided  that 
the  products  of  the  first  change  are  kept  together. 

We  call  a  change  which  can  thus  take  place  backwards  and 
forwards  a  reversible  change,  and  in  books  on  chemistry  such  a 
change  is  written : 

TCi,  t;  r  CI,  ^  CI, 
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the  two  anowli6ads  being  pointed  in  opposite  directions  to  indicate 
the  fact  that  the  pentachloride,  PCl^,  splits  np,  or  the  products 
of  its  decomposition  recombine,  according  to  oircomstances.  It  is 
possible,  in  fact  certain,  that  these  two  opposite  changes  may 
proceed  simoitaneonsly. 

All  chemical  changes  are  not  so  obviously  reversible  as  this  one, 
but  very  many  are  so,  and  those  '^^lich  are  not  often  owe  this  to 
the  circumsteoice  that  the  conditions  under  which  they  occur  are 
such  as  to  prevent  the  second  or  reverse  actions  from  coming  ofi. 
For  exami^,  we  all  know  that  for  thousands  of  years  quicklime  has 
been  made  by  heating  limestone,  and  that  kilns  for  making  Ume  in 
that  way  are  common  objects  on  the  country-side.  Now,  if  limestone 
be  heated  in  a  practically  unlimited  space,  as  in  the  open  air,  or  in 
a  powerful  draught  of  air,  as  in  a  limeldtn,  it  breaks  up  into  quicklime 
and  a  gas  called  carbonic  acid  gas  which  rapidly  flies  out  of  reach 
of  the  quiddime  never  to  return,  and  so  presently  the  latter  only  is 
left.    This  change  carried  out  in  this  way  seems  not  to  be  reversible. 

But  if  a  piece  of  limestone  is  heated  in  a  strong,  eidiausted,  air- 
tight vessel,  so  that  the  gas  cannot  get  away  from  the  lime,  but  must 
stay  in  contact  with  it,  and  if  the  vessel  is  ^ovided  with  a  pressure 
gauge,  so  that  we  can  detect  the  rate  at  which  the  gas  is  given  ofi 
by  its  effect  on  the  gauge,  we  shall  discover  that  the  limestone  is 
not  decomposed  suddenly  as  in  an  explosion,  or  at  one  particular 
temperature,  but  gradually,  and  at  an  increasing  rate  as  we  increase 
the  temperature  to  which  we  subject  it. 

Now  this  at  first  sight  is  ratiier  surprising.  How  can  such  a 
thing  be  ?  The  gas  bc^gins  to  come  ofi  somewhat  below  Q(Xf  C. 
That  is  to  say,  scmie  particles  of  limestone  are  decomposed  at  600^  G. 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  other  partiolesof  the  same  substance  remain 
imaffected  although  they  are  heated  equally  strongly.  This  seems 
absurd.  Surely  all  the  particles  of  the  Ba$ne  substance,  quicklime, 
would  be  decomposed  at  600^  C.  if  any  are  so  decomposed.  Atany 
rate  we  think  this  would  be  so  if  we  maintained  that  temperature 
for  a  sufficiently  extended  period. 

But  8iq>pose  the  change  is  a  reversible  change.  Suppose  that 
as  soon  as  some  particles  of  Umestcme  are  sjdit  into  quicklime  and 
carbonic  acid  gas  the  latter  substances  begin  to  recombine,  repro- 
ducing limestone.  Then,  is  it  not  likely  that  these  two  opposite 
changes  would  tend  to  balance  one  another  ? 

There  is  a  simple  way  of  testing  the  validity  of  tiiis  hypothesis, 
viz.  to  try  to  carry  out  the  experiment  backwards  and  observe 
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whetlier  the  results  obtained  in  that  case  aie  oonsistent  with  it. 
Now  suppose  we  heat  some  puie,  dry  limestone  In  our  apparatus 
to  certain  fixed  temperatures ;  for  example,  to  600^  C,  to  660°  C, 
and  to  700°  C.  We  shaQ  find  that  a  certain  pressure  called  the 
*  dissociation  pressure '  can  be  reached  at  each  temperature,  but 
not  a  greater  pressure.  At  700°  C,  for  examjde,  this  maximum 
pressure  will  be  equal  to  that  of  a  column  of  quidcsiiTer  about 
15  centimetres  high.  We  shall  find,  further,  that  this  pressure 
does  not  depend  on  the  amount  of  limestone  taken,  nor  on  the 
amount  of  quicklime  produced  by  decomposing  the  limestone,  but 
only  on  the  temperature  applied.  So  that  if  at  700°  C,  when  the 
pressure  has  reached  the  maximum,  we  pump  away  the  gas  till  we 
have  reduced  the  pressure  to  the  zero  point  and  then  cease  pumping, 
but  maintain  the  temperature  at  700°  C,  the  pressure  will  rise  again 
gradually  to  the  same  maximum  as  before.  And  so  again  and 
again,  although  the  amount  of  quicklime  is  increasing  and  the 
amount  of  limestone  decreasing,  until  all  the  limestone  is  destroyed 
and  nothing  but  quicklime  remains  in  the  tube.  If  next»  when 
nothing  but  quicklime  is  left  in  the  vessel,  we  allow  carbonic  add 
gas  to  flow  into  it  till  we  have  filled  it  to  a  pressure  equal  to  that 
of  the  barometer,  say  760  millimetres,  keejHng  it  as  before  at  700°  C, 
we  shall  find  that  the  gas  is  absorbed  and  tiie  pressure  falls  till  it 
reaches  its  former  maximum,  of  16  centimetres,  for  this  tempera- 
ture; and  that  if  we  afterwards  lower  the  temperature,  first  to 
660°  C.  and  then  to  600°  C,  the  pressuie  will  fall  still  lower,  vix. 
to  the  maxima  corresponding  respectively  to  660°  0.  and  to  600°  C. 
Finally,  if  at  600°  0.  we  raise  the  pressure  by  adding  more  carbonic 
acid  gas  it  will  gradually  fall  back  to  the  pressure  corresponding 
to  600^  C,  and  will  do  this  again  and  again  until  the  quicklime  is 
all  reconverted  into  limestone  once  more. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  that,  as  the  facts  quoted  above 
made  us  suspect,  the  two  changes,  viz.  that  by  which  limestone  is 
destroyed  and  that  by  which  it  is  reproduced,  can  both  of  them  go 
on  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  tube,  at  the  same  temperature;  and 
that  the  state  of  equilibrium,  which  seemed  so  puading  to  us  at  first, 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  these  two  opposite  processes  were  going  on 
simultaneously  at  equal  rates,  and  thus  exactly  balanced  one  another. 

Increase  of  temperature,  as  we  have  seen,  obviously  causes  a 
rise  in  the  *  dissociation  pressure'  of  quicklime,  because  more 
limestone  is  decomposed,  and  more  carbonic  acid  gas  given  off. 
Now,  why  has  increase  of  temperature  this  effect  t    Do  not  the 
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&otB  seem  to  imj^y  that  tiieie  are  difEeienoes  in  the  rates,  or  velo- 
cities, at  which  limestone  splits  up  at  different  temperatures,  or 
differences  perhaps  in  the  rates  at  which  quicklime  and  carbonic 
acid  gas  recombine  ?  And  is  it  not  possible  that  these  facts  might 
give  us  a  means  of  comparing  or  measuring  these  velocities  ! 

We  can  now  understand  why  limestone  behaves  so  differently 
when  heated  to  about  600^  G.  or  700°  C.  in  a  limekiln  through 
which  a  current  of  air  is  passing,  and  in  a  tightiy  dosed  vessel.  In 
tiie  former  case  the  aflBnities  of  the  quicklime  and  carbonic  acid  gas 
have  but  little  opportunity  of  coming  into  play.  When  limestone  is 
heated  in  a  limcUhi  to  a  red  heat  decomposition  ensues,  as  in  our 
dosed  vessd;  this  may  proceed  until  the  dissociation  pressure 
corresponding  to  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  is  reached,  and 
if  tiie  top  of  the  kiln  were  closed  the  action  would  then  stop,  as  it 
does  in  a  dosed  vessel,  owing  to  the  recombining  of  the  products 
of  the  decomposition  being  in  equilibrium  with  the  opposite  process. 
But  the  current  of  gases  which  passes  through  the  kiln  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  sweeps  away  the  carbonic  acid  gas  almost  as 
fast  as  it  is  liberated.  Thus  it  has  very  little  opportunity  of  reuniting 
with  the  quicklime,  and  the  reverse  action  does  not  take  place,  but 
only  that  in  which  the  limestone  is  destroyed,  and  so  the  latter  is 
quickly  and  completely  *  burnt '  into  lime.  There  is  a  very  de- 
gant  experiment  illustrating  this  point.  It  consists^in  heatii^;  two 
crystals  of  limestone  in  the  form  of  Iceland  spar,  equally,  side  by 
side  in  two  tubes,  and  passing  air  through  one  tube  and  carbonic 
acid  gas  through  the  other.  When  this  is  done  at  a  suitable  tem- 
perature the  crystal  heated  in  air  quickly  loses  its  lustre  and  becomes 
opaque  as  it  gives  up  carbonic  acid  gas  and  is  converted  into  quick- 
lime, while  the  other  crystal,  owing  to  the  presence  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  is  scarcely  affected. 

If,  now,  we  apply  what  we  have  learnt  from  the  behaviour  of 
limestone  to  the  contradictory  behaviour  of  steam  and  iron,  and  of 
lion  oxide  and  hydrogen,  quoted  on  an  earlier  page,  we  see  a  possible 
explanation  of  the  myst^.  The  fact  is  this.  When  the  chemist 
passes  steam  over  iron  filings  in  order  to  make  hydrogen  he  uses 
practically  unlimited  quantities  of  steam,  and  so  sweeps  away  the 
hjrdrogen  as  quickly  as  it  is  formed.  Hence  the  hydrogen  has 
little  opportunity  of  reacting  with  the  oxide  of  iron  produced  in  the 
direct  change : 

Steam -f  iron  as  iron  oxide -f  hydrogen 

and  so  in  time  all  the  iron  is  converted  into  oxide  of  iron. 
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On  the  other  hand,  when  the  ohemifit  levenes  the  chuge  and 
passes  hydrogen  oyer  iron  oxide  he  uses  nnlimited,  or,  at  any 
rate»  very  large  quantities  of  hydrogen,  and  omuiges  hk  apparatus 
so  that  the  steam  produced  in  the  change : 

Hyd^jogen  +  iron  oxide  =ssti6am  + iron 

is  swept  very  rapidly  away  from  the  iron,  and  given  little  or  no 
opportunity  of  reveising  the  change  by  reacting  again  with  ike 
latter.  In  other  words,  in  each  of  these  experiments  he  prevents 
the  establishment  of  a  condition  of  equilibrium  among  the  sub- 
stances concerned  by  sweeping  one  of  the  products  of  the  change 
out  of  the  field  of  action.  Thus  these  experiments  throw  no  light 
on  the  relative  affinities  of  iron  and  hydrogen  for  oxygen ;  though 
they  illustrate  admirably  the  fact  that  the  progress  of  a  chemical 
chajige  does  not  depend  only  on  the  affinities  of  the  substances 
concerned  in  the  change. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  of  this  kind,  and  to  show 
how  similar  effects  can  be  brought  about  in  the  case  of  substances 
which  by  their  action  upon  each  other  in  solutions  produce  solid 
precipitates,  or  gases  which  escape  as  they  are  formed,  and  so 
determine  the  final  result.  But  to  go  into  greater  detail  probably 
would  only  confuse,  and  enough  has  now  been  said,  perhaps,  to 
show  how  essentially  dynamical  are  the  conceptions  of  modem 
chemistry.  Though,  for  convenience,  we  still  combine  our  symbds 
in  equations  which  suggest  that  the  molecules  after  a  reaction  are 
in  a  state  of  statical  equilibrium,  their  atoms  at  rest,  held  ti^ther 
by  the  attraction  called  '  chemical  affinity ' ;  yet,  when  we  contem- 
plate the  behaviour  of  these  molecules  in  relation  to  one  another, 
we  frequently  find  it  necessary  to  admit  that  such  a  state  of  rest 
is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  are  driven  to 
conclude  that  the  atoms  which  compose  the  molecules  are  really 
in  a  state  of  continual  motion,  that  no  single  molecule  lasts  very 
long,  that  all  from  time  to  time  break  up  into  their  constituents, 
or  enter  into  reactions  with  other  molecules  which  may  approach 
them ;  and  that  the  products  of  these  changes,  equally  unstable, 
reverse  these  effects  at  an  equal  rate,  a  slower  rate,  or  a  faster  rate, 
according  to  the  conditions  which  may  prevail  for  the  moment. 

There  is  one  other  remarkable  department  of  our  subject  which 
we  must  not  pass  by.  If  you  prepare  a  strong  hot  solution  of  the 
salt  known  to  photographers  as  *  Hypo '  in  water,  and  set  it  aside 
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in  a  flaak  well  protected  from  air,  and  from  the  duat  whioh  air 
always  eaizieSy  yonr  solution  aa  it  oools  will  remain  elear  and  trans- 
parent almost  indefinitely,  and  at  any  rate  for  a  very  long  time. 
But  if  you  expose  it  to  the  air,  and  especially  if  you  touch  it 
with  a  fragment  of  the  original  salt,  even  though  the  fragment  be 
microeoopioally  minute,  a  change  will  instantly  set  in.  Crystals 
win  start  hom.  the  nudeus  and  spread  rapidly,  so  that  in  a  few 
seconds  the  whole  contents  of  the  flask,  however  large  it  may  be, 
will  be  transformed  into  a  solid  mass  of  crystals.  Such  a  sdution, 
before  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  solid  salt,  is  known  as  a  super^ 
saturated  solution.  Its  parts  are  evidently  in  a  state  of  equili- 
brium. Tet  so  unstable  is  this  equilibrium,  as  you  can  easily  prove, 
for  the  experiment  is  one  which  anyone  can  perform,  that  mere 
contact  with  an  ahnost  unweighaUe  portion  of  the  solid  salt  deter* 
mines  changes  of  a  relatively  tremendous  character.  Now  the 
action  of  the  crystal  in  this  experiment  may  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  physical.  But  there  are  plenty  of  analogous  examples  of '  contact 
actions '  to  be  met  with  in  chemistry  in  which  it  is  found  that  the 
presence  of  a  definite  substance  accelerates  and  sometimes  starts  a 
given  change  without  the  stimulating  substance  itself  being  sensibly 
altered  in  the  process.  Finely  divided  platinum,  for  example,  pro- 
motes, by  its  mere  p]:e8ence,  the  breaking  up  of  hydrogen  iodide  into 
its  constituents,  hydrogen  and  iodine  ;  and  also,  it  is  found,  promotes 
the  reverse  process,  the  combining  of  hydrogen  with  iodine  to  form 
hydrogen  iodide.  A  number  of  interesting  changes  of  this  class 
were  discussed  a  few  months  ago  in  an  article  on  ^  Ferments.'  But 
one  other  case,  the  influence  of  traces  of  water,  is  so  remarkable  that 
it  deserves  mention  here. 

In  quite  an  astonishing  number  of  cases  chemical  change  has 
been  found  to  take  place  only  in  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  water 
vapour.  Thus,  highly  combustible  substances  such  as  charcoal, 
sulphur,  and  even  phosphorus  may  be  heated  quite  strongly  in  air 
or  oxygen  and  yet  not  bum,  if  both  have  been  thoroughly  dried 
beforehand.  And  again,  while  ammonia,  the  gas  given  off  by  smelling 
salts,  will  readily  combine  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  spirit  of  salts  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  when  they  are  cold,  and  while  the  product  of  their 
combination,  ammonium  chloride,  is  readily  broken  up  by  heat, 
neither  of  these  changes  will  take  place  if  the  substances  experi- 
mented on  are  thoroughly  dried  before  the  experiment  is  made. 
So  many  cases  of  this  kind  have  been  discovered  that  at  one  time 
it  was  beginning  to  be  suspected  that  chemical  change  might  be 
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impoflsible  in  the  absence  of  VHder}  The  facts  as  a  whole  do  iiol» 
howeyer,  at  present  support  this  idea,  nor  does  it  reoommend  itsdf 
to  most  of  US  as  inherently  probable.  NeverthelesSy  the  pheno- 
mena of  contact  actions  are  of  the  greatest  possible  interest  and 
importance.  Various  explanations  have  been  put  forward,  but  it 
cannot  be  said  that  we  have  a  satishctory  theory  of  the  eabject 
But  the  fact  remains,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  all 
chemistry,  that  certain  substances,  and  among  them  water  and 
the  ferments,  can  by  their  mere  presence,  as  it  were,  incnease  the 
velocity  of  chemical  change  in  certain  cases  to  such  an  extent  that 
processes  which  usually  proceed  so  slowly  that  they  seem  to  us  not 
to  occur  at  all  may,  in  the  presence  of  a  mere  trace  of  a  catalyst, 
proceed  with  explosive  rapidity.  The  mystery  of  radium  is  hardly 
more  mysterious  than  these  contact  actions.  Unfortunately  the 
subject  is,  experimentally,  a  very  difficult  one,  months  or  even 
years  being  consumed  sometimes  in  the  necessary  preparations  for 
a  single  simple  experiment,  and  the  issues  have  been  confused  too 
often  by  impatient  investigators  working  upon  impure  materials 
in  a  field  where  purity  is  everything. 

*  Or  at  aoy  rate  in  the  abienoe  of  a  catalyst. 

W.  A.  Shbnstokk. 
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•  WHERE  IGNORANCE  IS  BLISS: 

Some  yean  ago  an  American  writer,  Mr.  'Oeorge  Washington 
J^BOff*  published  a  selection  of  topsy-turvy  fables.  One  of  these 
seems  so  d  propoe  of  my  subject  thi^  I  will  venture  to  reproduce 
it.  I  am  obliged  to  trust  to  my  memory,  and  hope  I  shall  be 
pardoned  for  both  my  audacity  and  ineflSciency. 

A  worth  J  mifliioiiaiy,  journeying  in  the  sonthern  leM,  foflered  shipwreck,  and 
was  osti aahore  iipona  certain  island  inhabited  bj  savage  tribes.  He  was  led 
before  the  king,  with  whom  he  was  fain  to  reason  on  the  impropriety  of  canni- 
balism and  idolatry.  *Toa  might,'  said  he,  *hew  down  this  tree  under  which 
we  are  ritting,  and  proceed,  with  one  portion  of  the  tnmk,  to  fashion  a  dub 
whenwith  to  slay  me ;  with  another  yon  might  mannfaotue  a  q[>it  on  which  to 
xoast  me;  with  a  thiid  yon  might  kindle  the  necessaiy  fire;  and  of  the  re- 
maining section  yon  might  carve  an  idol,  to  which  yon  would  render  thanks  for 

your  meal.    But  wonld  that  divinity 7 '    *  AU  that  yon  say,'  intempted  the 

king  of  the  savages,  *  is  most  instnotive.  I  never  thooght  of  it  before.'  And 
seising  a  hatchet,  he  proceeded  to  carry  ont  the  programme. 

Jf0fa(.— Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  tis  folly  to  make  wise. 

lam  for  the  moment  in  the  position  of  the  guileless  missionary, 
and  the  little  bojrs  and  girls  of  England  occupy— quite  temporarily 
and  purely  metaphorically — ^the  place  of  the  king  of  the  savages. 
For  I  have  on  my  table  a  charming  book,  '  Le  petit  Manuel  de 
politesse  et  de  savoir-vivre  k  I'usage  de  la  jeunesse,*  to  which 
I  should  like  to  introduce  my  small  compatriots.  But  I  fear  that, 
while  giving  them  much  valuable  instruction  on  deportment  and 
genteel  behaviov,  I  might  at  the  same  time  suggest  to  them 
naughtinesses  and  incivilities  which  I  am  quite  sure  they  would 
otherwise  have  never  thought  of,  and  as  the  mournful  result 
the  missionaiy  might  be  eaten !  It  is  therefore  to  papa  and 
mamma  rather  than  to  Miss  Mary  and  Master  Tom  that  I  dedi- 
cate these  few  pages.  And  if  papa  and  mamma  choose  to 
read  them  out  to  the  children,  on  their  heads  be  all  the  evU 
consequences ! 

I  do  not  think  that  *  Le  petit  Manuel '  of  Monsieur  Qu^rolle  is 
quite  original.  I  £Euicy  that  it  is  a  selection  from  some  more 
ancient  work  that  was  written  in  the  dim  dawn  of  gentiliiy,  when 
the  fork  was  beginning  to  eieroise  its  benign  and  humanising 
influence.    For  I  indistinctly  recollect  having  read  in  the  days  &[ 
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my  childhood  an  old  '  Manual  of  Politeness '  which  may  have  been 
an  anceetor  of  Monsieor  Qu^rolle's  little  work ;  and  I  remember 
that  the  reader  was  instracted  '  not  to  gnaw  his  bones  too  dean.' 
'  Le  petit  Mannel '  is  on  a  somewhat  higher  plane,  but  there  is 
a  distinct  iamily  resemblance  between  it  and  the  more  ancient 
one. 

I  must  say,  inthe  interests  of  my  little  French  friends,  that 
*  Le  petit  Manuel '  seems  unnecessary.  Miss  Lulu  and  Master 
Gngcwte  are  certainly  spoiled*— I  ha^e  the  printed  authority  of 
a  fVench  writer  for  makhig  this  assertion,  besides  the  testimony 
of  my  own  English  eyes.  French  dbildven  are  abominably  grown- 
up;  they  are  bom  giown-up.  There  is  no  nursery  life,  no 
reservation  of  the  bcmbons  of  existence.  But  the  little  French 
people  are  at  least  as  courteous  as  their  cousins  across  the 
Channel,  and,  generally  speaking,  much  more  tidy  and  neat. 
Ouguste,  the  son  of  Monsieur  the  Baron,  in  his  smart  '  lycee ' 
uniform ;  and  G-uguste,  the  '  gosse '  of  the  coachman  of  Monsieur 
the  Baron,  in  his  serviceable  black  blouse  and  his  artistically 
tumbled  tam«o'-ehanter,  are  both  spick-ond-^pan,  genial,  and 
deferential  personages.  And  their  sisters — one  in  a  pig-taU  and  a 
black  frock,  the  other  in  a  pig-tail  and  a  blue  or  red  check  print 
pinafore — are  as  charming  to  gossip  with  as  they  are  pleasant  to 
behold.  I  believe  that '  Le  petit  Manual '  might  be  lost  c^  buried, 
and  no  one  would  be  the  worse  for  it*  except  those  unpleasant 
persons  like  myself  who  laugh  when  they  ought  to  be  impressed, 
and  grin  when  they  ^ould  be  solemn. 

.  /  Le  potit  Manuel '  commences  naturally  with  a  definition  and 
a  classification,  of  which  the  latter  runs : 

We  distinguish  two  sorts  of  politeness :  that  of  the  sonl,  which  has  its  source 
in  the  Christian  and  moial  virtaes  ;  and  false  politeness,  based  on  self-esteem, 
vanityt  and  interested  motiTes. 

I  presume  to  suggest  a  third  kind:  that,  namely,  which  good 
little  boys  and  girls  acquire  from  observing  the  correct  deportment 
of  papa  and  the  elegant  manners  of  mamma.  The  best  combina* 
tion  is  that  of  numbers  one  and  three,  which  happens  to  be  my 
own ;  but  number  two  is  better  than  nothing.  There  are  indeed 
people  who  hold  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  real  article 
and  the  imitation,  between  the  butter  and  the  margarine  of  civility. 
This  assertion  is  at  once  so  palpably  absurd  and  so  difficult  te 
disprove  that  I  must  abandon  the  field  to  Monsieur  (tu^roUo. 
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Let  us  see  how  the  exemplaxj  cihild  is  to  apply  his  politeness 

to  his  morning  toilet. 

When  yon  rise,  be  careful  to  wash  jomiace,  jour  eyes,  yonrmotttli,  and  yo«f 
hands.    Comb  your  hair,  cnt  yoar  nails,  and  mb  your  ears. 

Haying  thns*  made  clean  portions  of  the  outside  of  the  cnp  and 
platter — ^it  will  be  seen  that  no  provision  is  made  for  the  nose  and 
the  neok,  and  that  the  ears  are  treated  rather  shabbily-— the  child 
is  prettily  told  to 

Wish  papa  and  mamTna  good-morning,  and  Inquire  after  their  health. 

These  preliminaries  happily  accomplished,  the  genteel  infant 
plnnges  into  a  day  of  almost  reckless  politeness.  The  oonrse  is 
carefully  staked  out  by  good  Monsieur  Qu^roUe  with  such  a 
generous  profusion  of  pegs  that  if  the  small  searcher  after  corredi 
behaviour  goes  astray  it  must  be  &om  the  drawings  of  original 
sin.  In  fisuH;,  that  is  just  where  the  danger  alluded  to  above  comes, 
in:  the  temptation  to  jump  the  ropes  and  join  the  ungenteel 
cro^d  may  prove  too  strong  for  the  juvenile  ruxmer.  The  victim 
of  a  lamentable  throw*back,  he  may  revert  to  the  meonvenamoes 
of  his  forebears,  who  had  no  manual,  *  petit'  or  *  grand,'  to  guide 
them. 

Monsieur  Qu&x)lle  gives  twenty-seven  rules  for  the  behaviour^ 

of  ^ildren  at  meals,  under  the  heading,  *  Comment  il  faut  se 

eonduire  k  table,  pendant  les  repas.'    As  most  of  these  precepts 

have  subdivisions,  I  calculate  at  a  round  hundred  the  regulations 

which  concern  decent  feeding.     By  accident  or  design,  the  author 

makes  no  reference  to  the  petU  d^evm&r :  I  presume  therefore 

that,  where  mere  coffee  and  rolls  are,  there  is  no  law.    I  do  not 

propose  to  transcribe  these  rules  for  eating  camme  U  faut  in 

their  entirety,  though  they  are  indeed  all  worth  it.    We   com-> 

mence  with  the  unobtrusive  grace. 

Before  beginning  to  eat  repeat  the  *Bto6dioit6,'  and  when  you  have 
finished  your  meal  say  the  '  Graces ' ;  but  fulfil  this  duty  in  a  low  T(>ioe,  so  as 
not  to  disturb  the  rest  of  the  company  or  draw  their  attention  to  you. 

This  is  quite  right ;  for  if  papa,  in  the  middle  of  a  good  stoiy, 

should  be  interrupted  by  a  loud  thanksgiving,  he  would  probably 

say  the  reverse  of  a  btn6d44yUS. 

The  genteel  position  is  now  indicated,  with   a  mysterious 

supplementary  instruction : 

Do  not  sit  too  near  to  or  too  far  from  the  table.  Sit  straight  on  your  chair, 
with  your  wrists— not  your  elbows^on  the  board.    Do  not  gntiovlaiU  at  ymt  eat. 
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The  following  ig  a  land  of  Blind  QitVs  Qmde: 

The  knife,  the  fork,  and  the  ipoon  are  f omnd  on  the  right  hand,  at  the  lide  of 
the  plate;  thebtead  on  the  left;  the  glase  in  ihmt»  and  almott  oppoalte  the 
right] 


Follows  a  string  of  inttnictiong  which  may  be  given  withoat 
mnch  comment : 

It  is  not  neoetiary  to  hold  jonr  knife  in  jonr  hand  through  the  whole  meal 

Salt  if  taken  with  the  point  of  the  knife,  whioh  yon  should  beoarefoi  to  clean 
bypassing  it  through  your  bread. 

When  yon  are  offered  meat,  vegetables,  cream,  4fr  amy  other  UfuH  present 
your  plate  with  your  left  hand,  take  what  yon  want  with  your  right,  and  bow 
your  thanks. 

Arrange,  on  the  eigs  of  your  plate,  bones,  the  scales  of  ilsh,  and  anything 
else  that  yon  do  not  generally  eat  or  for  whioh  yon  have  a  distaste. 

Bnt  froit-paringg,  frnit-stones,  and  the  shells  of  nnts  and  eggs, 
if  not  eaten,  are  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  plate.  Monsieur 
Qn^roUe  has  an  eye  for  artistic  e£Eect. 

Do  not  1^  yonr  sonp  or  drink  It  out  of  the  plate ;  use  your  spoon.  If  joor 
soup  is  too  hot,  do  not  dream  of  blowing  on  it  to  oool  it;  stir  it  sweetly.  And  it 
is  as  nngenteel  to  blow  npon  other  dishes  as  xapcai  taup. 

Ne?er  poor  soap  or  gravy  from  soap>plates  or  meat-plates  respeotivdy  into 
your  spoon,  so  as  to  get  the  last  drop.  It  is  equally  inoonsistent  with  elegant 
behaviour  to  mop  your  plate  with  bread.  Abandon  all  that  the  spoon  cannot 
get  at 

Do  not  bite  your  btead  or  out  it  on  the  cloth;  break  off  a  monel  at  a  time^ 
nicely  proportioned  to  your  needs. 

Do  not  eat  too  fast  or  too  slowly.  Do  not  let  the  company  hear  the  move- 
ments of  your  lips  and  jaws.  Do  not  take  with  your  spoon  cr  fdik  more  than 
yon  can  eat  at  one  effort 

It  is  TOiy  unseemly  to  rramine  with  olose  attention  the  oontents  of  yoar 
neighbour's  plate ;  to  demand  one  portion  rather  than  another,  unless  indeed  yon 
are  invited  to  state  your  pref erenoe ;  and  to  smeU  what  is  offered  you. 

Nothing  is  more  ungenteel  than  to  make  ballets  of  bread  and  hurl  them  at 
your  little  friends  or  others  of  the  company ;  and  to  llok  your  knife,  your  spoon, 
or  your  fingers. 

It  seems  to  be  inferred  that  forks  and  tumblers  may  be  licked, 
perhaps  lips  also. 

If  you  find,  among  what  you  have  on  your  plate,  a  hair,  an  insect,  or  some 
other  repugnant  object  epsxe  others  the  naosea  that  you  may  feeL  Wttfadiaw 
the  object  cautiously,  and  arrange  it  on  the  edge  of  your  plate. 

A  better  arrangement  would  be  to  hand  it  to  the  footman.  Bat 
perhaps  the  artistic  effect  comes  in  again. 

If  it  happens  that  you  haye  put  into  your  mouth  something  that  makes  you 
feel  unwell,  cover  your  face  with  your  taUe-napkin,  and  get  rid  of  the  oflendiog 
morsel  with  great  precaution. 
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If  the  child  can  avoid  it,  he  will  do  wdl  not  to  dine  at  a 
house  where  he  finds  so  many  curious  things  in  his  food.  Or  he 
might  prefer  a  request  for  fewer  luxuries. 

I  think  it  best  to  leave  a  portion  of  the  next  regulation  in  the 
original  French.  It  is  an  ostrich-like  proceeding,  adopted  on 
both  sides  of  the  Channel,  that  of  veiling  slightly  repugnant  ideas 
under  the  cloak  of  a  language  that  is  '  not  easily  understanded ' 
by  those  who  would  rather  not  understand. 

ITtonrei  pM  tm  dents  aTac  Totre  ooateau  oa  rotre  f onrdiette.  Do  not  giye 
too  generous  a  view  of  the  interior  of  jonr  month ;  and  be  eepeoiaUj  attentiTe 
not  to  speak  with  yonr  month  folL  Do  not  crack  bones  and  knock  them  on  yoor 
plate  to  extract  the  mano  w. 

It  is  highly  nngenteel  to  give  your  advice  upon  the  dishes  which  are  pnt  upon 
the  table.    If  yon  are  asked  todo  so,  let  yonr  answers  always  beas  oomplimentaxy 

Do  not  always  give  the  company  to  know  what  food  pleases  yon  most  and 
what  yon  paiticnlarly  dislike.  For  example,  do  not  say:  *I  never  eat  beef'; 
'  I  loathe  the  smell  of  ham' ;  *  Haricot  beans  make  me  feel  unwell ' :  and  so  on. 

Befdre  drinking,  wipe  your  lips  and  yonr  fingers  with  yonr  table-napkin.  Do 
not  study  too  dcsely  what  you  are  going  to  drink ;  take  it  all  off  at  one  victorious 
effort,  not  in  little  gulps. 

A  politely  dissimulated  but  fidrly  close  inspection  of  the  contents 
of  the  tumbler  is,  all  the  same,  to  be  recommended.  If  you  dis- 
cover no  particularly  repugnant  objects  in  your  wine,  down  with  it ! 

When  you  drink,  do  not  roU  yonr  eyes  from  side  to  side;  when  you  have 
finished,  refrain  from  heaving  an  enormous  sigh  of  satisfaction. 

If  anyone  drinks  yonr  health,  bow  yonr  acknowledgments  modestly. 

By  no  means  imitate  those  nngenteel  gourmands  who  pocket  fruits,  bonbons, 
and  other  little  deUcacies,  and  carry  them  from  the  table. 

Let  us  leave  the  table  at  which  these  ungentlemanly  gour- 
mands are  behaving  so  atrociously.  Surely  the  rule  of  the  Six- 
penny Strawberry  Gardens  ought  to  be  the  rule  at  all  meals 
d,  raimdbUt  You  eat  as  much  as  yon  can  hold,  but  you  take 
nothing  away  with  you. 

I  pass  over  the  hints  that  Monsieur  Qu&roUe  gives  to  the 
jewM9B6  of  France  for  their  demeanour  in  school  and  in  the  play- 
ground, merely  observing  that  if  the  masters  are  all  that  they 
are  stated  to  be,  and  the  children  all  that  they  are  recommended 
to  be,  I  shall  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  find  that  M<m8ieur  the 
InMbaJtewr  conceals  a  halo  under  his  dilapidated  straw  hat, 
and  that  wings  are  sprouting  on  the  shoulders  of  his  exemplary 
scholars.    Let  us  go  on  and  study 

What  it  is  necessary  to  do  or  to  avoid  doing  when  one  is  in  company,  either  al 
home  or  abroad. 
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Tb%te  are  thirty-oii«  ndas  under  this  head,  equivalent,  with 
.bye*law8  and  minor  regnlatioiis,  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifiy. 
Here  are  some  of  the  most  important. 

When  jaa  axe  seated,  do  not  stretoh  jorasfM  or  cross  joizr  legs,  or  swing  your 
bodjtoandfro;  but  sit  nprigfat  with  jevr  feet  on  the  ground.  A  girl  holds  an 
her  knees  any  parcel  she  is  canyiog,  or  places  one  hand  on  the  other.  A  hqy, 
during  visits,  should  keep  his  hat  on  his  knees,  carefully  concealing  the  interior. 

'The  interior  of  his  hat,  that  is,  not  of  his  knees.  The  next 
regulation  might  be  headed  '  Oonceming  Ceremonies,  why  some 
be  abolished  and  some  retained.' 

Wherever  yon  chance  to  be,  and  whatever  the  occasion,  avoid  most  sorapolonsly 
rendering  yourself  ridionloas  by  a  needless  nuiltiplioation  of  oerenioniale. 

Do  not  make  yoorself  a  nnisanoe  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  pteeeitt  by 
mnning  or  otherwise  circulating  about  them,  going  very  near  them,  staring  at 
them,  leaning  on  their  chairs,  breathing  on  them,  or  passing  lighted  candles  in 
front  of  them. 

Be  prompt  to  remove  out  of  smelling  range  of  those  in  whose  eompany  you 
find  yourself  anything  that  has  &  disagreeable  odour,  and  never  vokniteer  to 
smell  such  an  object  yoursell 

It  is  highly  ungenteel  to  withdraw  the  chair  of  a  person  who  is  about  to  seat 
himself,  or  to  snatch  away  his  pocket-handkerchief  while  he  is  blowing  his  nose. 

It  is  against  the  rules  of  gentility  to  touch  one^  hair  in  company  and  to 
.  carl  it  or  otherwise  arrange  it,  and  it  is  rude  to  scratch  oneseli 

Of  Sniffing,  Sneering,  and  Ornamental  Nose-blowing. 

Blow  your  nose  as  often  as  necessary,  but  do  it  with  infinite  precaution  and 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  your  neighbours,  for  it  is  ridiculous  to  imitate  the 
trumpet  in  performing  this  operation.  It  is  not  genteel  to  sniff.  You  should 
avoid  sneezing  with  viol^ioe,  which  is  a  oommon  fault  of  the  abeolntely  un- 
educated. If  anyone  sneezes  in  your  presence,  do  not  say  '  God  bless  you,'  or 
•anything  similar.  It  is  sufficient  to  make  a  slight  reverence,  regardhig  the 
sneezer  modestly. 

I  am  extremely  glad  to  be  able  to  adduce  a  passage  in  sup- 
port of  this  last  important  regulation,  and  to  indicate  to  my 
elegant  English  friends  how  to  conduct  themselves  genteelly  in 
TVance  in  the  presence  of  a  sneeze.  This  is  a  passage  from 
Monsieur  Charles  Rozan's '  Petites  Ignorances  de  la  Cdnversation ' : 

Those  who  give  the  tone  to  our  elegant  society  appear  to  have  resolved  to 
proscribe  these  expressionss  which  have  been  appropiiated  by  the  vulgar,  as 
« DIeu  VDUS  b6nis8e  1 '  *  A  vos  souhaits  ! '  *  Tout  ce  que  votre  cosur  desire ! '  and  so  on. 
But,  not  to  introduce  confusion  into  popular  ideas  by  suppressing  too  btiwqfuely 
an  ancient  custom,  they  have  decided,  as  a  tranjBitionaiy  measure,  to  return  to 
the  rerermee  of  antiquity.  It  is  then  not  an  expression  of  interest  that  is  demanded 
of  us,  but  a  mark  of  respect.  We  no  longer  take  off  our  hats,  as  the  soldiers  of 
Cyrus  doffed  their  helmets,  but  we  bow  deferentially  after  the  fashion  set  by 
the  Emperor  Tiberius. 
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•It  is  in  much  the  same  wiy  that  the  simple  and  heartfidt 
/  Granted,  I  am  snie,'  following  an  apdk>gy,  has  been  abandoned 
to  the  nse  of  the  nngenteel  English.  GRie  polished  Briton  of  the 
upper  dasses  acknowledges  the  attention  with  a  stony  stare  or  an 
agonised  grin,  according  to  circmnstances.  It  is  not  graceful,  but 
it  is  effective.  And  if  anyone  sneezes  we  make  no  '  reverence,' 
but  inquire  if  the  suffers  wears  flannel  next  to  his  skin. 

What  an  example  Gngnste  and  Lnln  set  ns!  If  I  sneese, 
they  look  modestly  at  me  and  bow ;  and  if  I  sneeze  sixteen  times 
— I  am  qnite  nngenteel  both  in  the  qnantity  and  qoidity  of  my 
sneezing — ^they  look  at  me  modestly  sixteen  times  and  make 
sixteen  pretty  reverences ! 

But  this  is  a  long  digression.  Let  ns  return  to  our '  Petit 
Manuel.' 

Be  yery  careful  not  to  yawn,  to  whistle,  or  to  hum  an  air  through  your  teeth. 

Never  laugh  In  violent  ezplosioiis,  battering  the  gionnd  with  yoinr  feet,  and 
twisting  your  body. 

Do  not  wrinkle  up  your  forehead  or  stare  at  an  object  with  a  distracted  air. 
In  a  word,  do  not  give  to  your  face  an  expression  that  is  ridiculous  or  opposed 
to  tihat  which  animates  you  at  the  moment. 

There  is  a  decidedly  *  Alice-in-Wonderland '  flavonr  about  the 
last  clause. 

Do  not  imitate  the  lack  of  gentility  of  certain  gentlemen,  who  stand  with 
their  backs  to  the  fire  with  their  coat-tails  tucked  upc  Not  only  do  they  fail  in 
the  respect  which  they  owe  to  the  company,  but  they  deprive  others  of  the  warmth 
of  the  fire,  which  is  kindled  for  the  benefit  of  aU. 

PoUteDeas  does  not  allow  you  to  take  off  your  shoes  in  order  to  wann  your 
feet,  especially  if  there  are  in  the  company  persons  to  whom  respect  is  due. 

Of  the  hints  on  the  proprieties  of  conversation  I  need  only 
quote  one : 

Be  careful  not  to  join  any  one  of  the  titles  Monsieur,  Madame,  dca,  to  a  word 
which  has  an  uncomplimentaxy  signification.  It  would  be  very  rude  to  say,  for 
example :  *  I  have  been  eating  cheese  and  calf  s  head.  Monsieur.'  *  My  father  had 
a  fine  mule,  Madam.*  *  He  was  riding  on  a  donkey,  my  lord.'  You  should  say 
rathdr,  *  I  have  been  eating  cheese,  Monsieur,  and  calf  s  head.'  *  My  father, 
Madame,  had  a  fine  mule.'  *  My  lord,  he  was  riding  on  a  donkey.'  The  change  of 
the  order  of  words  will  eliminate  the  innuendo. 

Did  I  not  say  that  Monsieur  Qu^rolle  had  pegged  out  the 
course  very  carefully  ?  He  is  somewhat  of  an  ass,  gentle  reader — 
I  beg  a  thousand  pardons — Gentle  reader,  he  is  somewhat  of  an 
ass.    That  is  better. 

And  so  I  leave  the  matter,  as  I  said  to  begin  with,  in  the 
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hands  of  papa  and  mamma,  begging  them  onoe  more  to  i 
ber  the  &te  of  the  too-oommonicative  minioiiaiy.  If  papa 
decides  to  instruct  Tom  and  Maxy  on  Monsienr  Qa£roUe*8  lines, 
I  will  tell  him  the  oorreot  appearance  and  podium  to  adopt,  as 
I  have  gathered  them  from  the  illustration  which  graces  the 
outside  of  the  book. 

He  should  be  tall— about  seven. Ceet^— with  thick  white  hair, 
neat  white  mutton-chop  whiskers,  a  weak  mouth,  no  chin,  but 
blue  spectacles.  He  should  wear  a  long  finock-ooat,  a  light  waist- 
coat (extremely  dSeoUM)y  a  nice  little  white  bow,  and  grey 
trousers,  £&lling  plenteously  over  boots  such  as  the  Noah's  Ark 
gentleman  sports.  He  should  stand  with  his  head  slightiy 
inclined  forward,  as  if  he  felt  a  ladybird  on  his  neck ;  his  right 
leg  should  be  bent  somewhere  about  the  knee.  His  haoids  shoold 
be  behind  his  back,  and  in  them  he  should  hold,  for  moni 
support  and  purposes  of  reference, '  Le  petit  Manuel  de  politesse 
et  de  savoir-vivre  &  Tusage  de  la  jeunesse.' 

Charles  Ouveb. 
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'  Cette  f  emme  pent  ne  pas  6tre  aim6e.    Elle  n'a  pas  besoin  d'etre  aimSe.' 

Mr.  Hbnby  jAiiEs's  Daisy  Miller  took  the  world  in  her  own  way — 
quite  in  her  own  way — ^first  at  Vevey  and  then  in  Rome,  with  the 
civilisation  of  the  Old  World  for  a  contrasting  background.  Daisy 
Miller  as  I  knew  her  had  for  her  setting  one  of  those  summer 
hotels  which,  in  their  distinctive  features,  seem  to  be  limited  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  young  lady  is  queen  of  the  place.  Mademoiselle,  and  the 
wants  of  Mademoiselle,  and  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  Mademoiselle, 
stand  first. 

It  was  the  Empire  of  Touth  at  the  '  Haymakers'  House.'    Of 
unadulterated  pleasure  and  irresponsibility.    The  young  lady  was 
bent  on  having  a  good  time ;  but  it  was  all  to  be  play.    There 
was  no  aimlbfe-fe/M^  in  her  gaiety ;  that  underlying  thought  of  an 
establishment  which  is  the  foundation  of  so  much  pleasing  and 
being  pleased  in  older  civilisations  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 
They  mostly  do  marry  ultimately.    How  they  look  when  that  is 
to  be  the  end  I  often  wondered,  but  had  no  opportunity  of  judging. 
Matrimony  is  not  the  first  aim  of  the  American  girl.    Spinster- 
hood  has  so  many  compensations  that,  looked  at  as  a  matter  of 
expediency,  a  husband  is  not  a  necessity.    The  ^  plain  gold  ring ' 
brings  her  no  more  freedom  than  she  has  hitherto  enjoyed;  it 
sometimes  ties  her  with  responsibilities,  while  it,  in  a  way,  puts 
her  aside,  since  the  pursuit  of  the  young  married  woman  has  not 
become  the  fashion  in  trans- Atlantic  circles  of  which  I  am  writing. 
If  matrimony  has  not  too  many  material  advantages  for  the 
ladies  of  the  ^  kmd  of  emancipation,'  neither  does  anything  within 
their  own  natures  drive  them  towards  it.    The  American  girl  does 
not  regard  it,  like  the  jeune  jSlt  in  France,  as  the  hall-mark  of  her 
success  as  a  woman.    She  does  not  admit  that  all  else  is  but  second 
best,  as  the  majority  of  English  do ;  she  does  not  go  placidly  but 
persistently  towards  it  as  her  one  hope  of  importance  as  Fraulein 
does.    She  certainly  does  not  sentimentalise  about  it.    It  was  not  of 
her  that  Byzon  wrote  Uove  is  woman's  whole  existence.'    She  looks 
on  that  as  a  thing  which  may  come  or  may  not,  which  perhaps,  on 
>  OopTright,  1904,  by  Hiss  Marian  Bower,  in  ihe  United  States  of  AmeHca. 
VOL.  XVn. — ^NO.  100,  N.S.  35 
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the  whole,  ahe  would  rather  be  without,  sinoe  it  might  impair  that 
quality  on  which  she  prides  herself  greatly — her  clearness  and 
independence  of  judgment.  Tou  hear  no  whisper  of  that  com- 
plaint which  goes  up  more  often  than  one  perhaps  realises  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  which  maintains  that  feminine  nature 
has  not  fulfilled  itself  unless  it  experiences  wifehood  and  mother- 
hood. It  even  happens  from  time  to  time  that  a  woman  is  at  no 
pains  to  hide  the  conviction  that  she,  as  a  woman,  has  condescended 
when  she  convejrs  on  a  man  the  favour  of  marrying  him.  The 
habit  one  frequently  hears  of  a  woman's  addressing  her  husband  to 
his  face  as  Mr.  So-and-So  seems  to  epitomise  this.  Should  he 
speak  of  the  contract  of  matrimony  as  though  it  were  the  latest 
deal  in  rails  or  timber,  Madame  does  not  reprove  him,  which  she 
certainly  would  do  had  the  expression  displeased  her. 

The  American  can  love  sometimes.  But  a  glowing  passion  as 
distinguished  from  a  calm  preference  is  not  recognised  as  the  neces- 
sary basis — ^in  theory,  bien  entendu — of  the  matrimonial  union,  as  it 
is  with  us. 

I  recollect  one  instance,  when  a  woman  had  regarded  riches  and 
place  well  lost  for  love,  that  her  friend,  in  teUing  me  of  it,  con* 
eluded :  ^  But  then  Caroline  always  was  so  unpractical.' 

The  '  summer  gid ' — ^for  there  is  a  term  ready  coined  by  which 
to  describe  her--~oftentime6  so  beautiful,  nearly  always  dainty  in 
her  muslin  gowns  and  her  sun-bonnets,  frequently  fades  fast.  Her 
empire  commences  when  her  European  sister  has  still  many  years 
of  the  schoolroom  before  her.  She  is  sometimes  dans  le  trttin  at 
fourteen.  The  heyday  of  her  attractiveness  is  from  sixteen  to 
twenty.  To  our  eyes,  especially  when  she  comes  from  the  South, 
she  is  old  before  she  is  young.  Her  toilet  assists  that  impression. 
The  girlish  in  dress,  the  giriish  in  manner,  appears  to  be  unknown, 
save  in  the  few  cases  where  she  has  been  brought  up  with  what  are 
termed  ^  European  ideas ' ;  and  then,  like  all  converts,  her  guar- 
dians are  apt  to  overdo  it.  The  girl  is  so  shielded,  so  sheltered,  so 
chaperoned  and  surrounded  with  '  refinement,'  that  she  is  driven 
in  upon  herself,  and,  since  her  race  individuality  must  work  on 
something,  she  becomes  self-analytical  to  an  extent  which  is  un- 
paralleled. 

But  not  the  most  seriously  minded  of  these  girls  likes  to  be 
unattended.  She  is  by  no  means  the  farouche  maiden  who  scorns 
men.  Tennyson's  Princess  would  find  no  disciples  in  her  ranks. 
If  she  is  a  ^bright  girl/ is  there  not  a  ^bright  boy '  to  match  her?— 
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and  the  two  gravitate  together.  To  do  the  '  bright  boy '  justice, 
he  does  not  difltrost  brains  in  a  woman ;  indeed,  is  rather  proud  of 
being  associated  with  them.  But  then  attention  is  not  called  to 
feminine  ability  by  untidy  heads,  unbecoming  gowns,  and  ill-shaped 
shoes,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  with  us. 

Ticket  the  summer  girl  with  what  label  you  will,  a  young  man 
is  a  necessary  part  of  her  programme.  She  would  '  feel  badly ' — 
or  rather  her  pride  would — ^had  she  no  special  friend.  Someone 
who  will  walk  with  her,  golf  with  her,  dance  with  her,  bring  her 
^  candy,'  refresh  her  with  ice-cream  sodas  at  that  drug  store  which 
seems  to  sell  most  things  in  preference  to  medicines. 

The  liberty  Mademoiselle  enjoys  with  her  '  boy,*  who  treats  her 
entirely  en  bon  camarade^  is  astonishing. 

Perhaps  they  begin  the  day  by  breakfasting  together  after  their 
elders  leave  the  table.  He  plays  tennis  with  her  in  the  morning, 
bathes  with  her  in  the  noonday  heat,  in  the  afternoon  drives  her 
in  a  buggy,  waltzes  almost  exclusively  with  her  in  the  evening, 
takes  her  to  sit  out  among  the  trees — and  there  they  remain.  Long 
after  the  band  has  ceased  to  play  it  is  possible  that  still  she  will 
be  rocking  amid  the  whispering  leaves,  with  the  rush  of  the  river 
coming  up  from  the  ravine  below,  with  the  stars  sparkling  in  the 
purple  darkness  above  her  head. 

And  he  will  be  by  her  side.  By  her  side,  mind,  merely  that. 
To  neither  of  them  will  it  be  anything  but  an  episode  of  those  July 
days.  They  will  part  when  the  time  comes  with  no  more  regret 
than  he  wiU  feel  at  saying  adieu  to  the  '  boys '  with  whom  he  will 
play  poker  when  finally  she  has  gone  to  bed.  To  her  the  evening, 
and  he  himself,  will  be  but  one  among  many  similar  experiences. 
In  current  English  slang,  '  There  is  nothing  at  all  in  it.' 

I  recollect  one  of  those  glorious  evenings,  when  the  cool  stillness 
was  particularly  grateful  after  a  day  during  which  the  thermometer 
had  indulged  in  aspirations  towards  three  figures,  that  I  was  sitting 
on  the  verandah  opening  out  of  my  room  in  company  with  an 
American  friend. 

We  had  just  decided  that  it  was  '  too  lovely '  to  retire,  though 
most  of  the  windows  were  darkened  and  not  a  soul  was  in  sight, 
when  two  women  and  a  man,  middle-aged  all,  came  out  of  the  hotel 
to  return  to  their  little  wooden  summer  cottage  in  a  species  of 
hooded  wagonette  which  was  awaiting  them. 

The  mother  of  the  party  hesitated. 

'  Say,'  she  demandedji  ^  where  is  Sadie  ?  t 

35—2 
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No  one  seemed  to  know  where  Sadie  was,  and  no  one  seemed 
at  all  disconcerted  by  her  absence.  As  the  young  lady  was  evidently 
not  there,  they  sat  down  to  await  her. 

The  clocks  in  the  village  tolled  the  houi  with  twelve  long  strokes. 
Paterfamilias  pulled  his  waistcoat  lower  over  his  ample  person, 
lighted  a  cigar,  and  expectorated  with  philosophy.  Monmia  and 
Auntie  filled  up  the  time  with  an  animated  discussion  on  the  meiita 
of  various  brands  of  '  canned  peaches.' 

At  length  two  figures  emerged  from  the  shadow  of  the  trees^ 
sauntered  up  the  side  walk,  and  Sadie  and  her  boy  presented  them- 
selves. 

^  Well,'  she  began,  by  way  of  greeting ;  and  then,  when  she 
had  leisure  to  think  of  the  possibility,  '  Say !  Have  we  kept  you 
waiting  ?  ' 

Auntie  ceased  to  advocate  '  Lemon  dings,'  and  began  to  make 
shriQ  inquiries  of  the  young  man  relative  to  the  progress  of  Christian 
Science  in  his  '  city.' 

She  fell  upon  him  with  such  swiftness  that  she  must  have  been 
awaiting  her  opportunity  for  dajrs. 

Presently  Momma  scrambled  into  the  wagonette,  and  some* 
what  tartly  intimated  to  her  nuddle-aged  sister  that  she  was  ready. 
Auntie  ^  hustled  up ' ;  Poppa  deposited  his  large  bulk  slowly  on  to 
a  seat  which  creaked  beneath  the  process — ^but  Sadie  ?  Sadie,  after 
all  that  waiting  for  her,  elected  that  she  would  walk  home,  and 
that  her  boy  should  escort  her. 

OfiE  they  started,  up  those  plank  side  walks,  with  the  scent  of  a 
hundred  roses,  and  countless  starry  jasmine  flowers  rising  to  greet 
them  with  each  step  of  their  way,  they  perhaps  the  only  way- 
farers through  that  silent,  peerless  night. 

I  have  since  been  told  that  the  only  surprising  thing  about  the 
episode  was  the  presence  of  the  elders,  and  that  it  would  have  been 
quite  oomme  il  fant  had  Sadie  sauntered  down  with  a  girl  companion. 

I  turned  in  surprise. 

^  Is  that  usual  ? '  I  asked  of  my  friend. 

'  I  don't  know,'  she  confessed  ;  '  I  never  did  it  myself.  You 
see  Mamma  had  European  ideas  about  my  bringing-up.  That  girl 
is  from  Cleveland,  and  he  is  just  out  of  college,  but  his  home  is  in 
Vermont,  and  I  don't  know  either  of  their  cities.  Besides,  they 
are  quite  conmion  people,  I  should  think.' 

The  next  morning  I  was  sufficiently  curious  to  watch  the  parting, 
for  I  knew  that  he  was  leaving.    Sadie  hardly  hurried  up  from  the 
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bathing  stage,  whither  she  had  been  accompanied  by  a  new  candi- 
date for  the  position  of  '  her  boy.'  There  was  a  handshake  as  the 
f  onner  one  stood  by  his  *  valise '  on  the  side  walk ;  there  was  no 
woid  of  future  meetings;  they  both  of  them  remarked,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  world  at  large,  that  they  had  had  a  good  time.  That 
was  all  they  asked.  The  light  words  concealed  nothing  deeper. 
There  had  been  no  tender  adieu  a  deux  under  the  stars  the 
previous  evening. 

Sadie  nodded  cheerfully  as  he  entered  the  hotel  omnibus ;  he 
waved  quite  as  much  to  the  group  of  bojrs  as  to  her.  The  horses 
had  hardly  started  on  their  leisurely  trot  before  she  turned  and 
took  her  towels  from  the  friend  of  the  morning.  She  sat  down  on 
the  wooden  steps  of  the  verandah,  intimated  that  her  new  boy 
might  hold  her  hairpins  while  she  rolled  the  long  fair  locks,  that 
had  hitherto  flowed  over  her  shoulders  to  dry,  into  a  knot.  Then 
ahe  expressed  her  willingness  to  seal  the  new  conditions  by  re- 
sponding to  his  suggestion  that  she  should  lunch  with  him  in  the 
hotel. 

'Suppose  you  ask  Doris  (pronounced  as  though  the  o  were 
doubled),  and  if  Billy  (pronounced  Burly)  comes  too  that  will  fix 
it,'  she  added. 

Sometimes  Mademoiselle  plajrs  tennis,  and  then  she  makes  a 
business  of  it,  travelling  hither  and  thither,  from  Cincinnati  to 
Toronto,  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  appearing  at  tournament 
fixtures  with  a  persistency  which  would  receive  the  ugly  name  of 
'pot-hunting'  with  us.  But  no  one  holds  it  up  against  her. 
*  Whatever  your  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  that  with  all  your  might 
'and  on  every  occasion,'  is  a  version  of  the  Biblical  precept  univer- 
sally in  favour. 

How  hard  she  works,  with  what  an  expenditure  of  energy  does 
ahe  gain  these  trophies!  Shields,  or  cups,  or  sugar  basins,  hardly 
ever  feminine  gew-gaws. 

*'  Would  not  a  watch  or  bracelet  be  more  suitable  ? '  I  asked  the 
secretary,  as  he  showed  me  a  display  of  prizes,  among  which  I  could 
^lafiTigniaK  those  for  the  ladies  only  by  their  tickets. 

'  The  girls  like  cups  best,'  came  tiie  answer ;  '  they  keep  them 
in  their  rooms  and  show  them  to  other  girls,'  and  I  saw  that  I  ought 
to  have  understood  that  these  were  certificates  of  proficiency,  not 
adornments. 

It  is  part  of  the  same  earnestness  which  makes  her  practise 
over  the  net  so  many  hours  a  day  as  regularly  as  a  virtuoso  runs 
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scaleB  up  and  down  his  pianoforte.  She  plays  in  the  heat,  with 
that  scorching  sun  upon  her.  Her  endurance  is  marvellous.  Talk 
about  the  English  girl's  staying  power,  it  cannot  outrival  the 
American  tennis  girl's.  She  plays  a  game  which  is  harder  than 
the  average  man's.  There  is  not  a  technicality  she  does  not 
understand.  She  smashes  her  service  in  a  way  that  makes  one 
smile  when  one  recollects  the  gentle,  slow  balls  it  used  to  be  con- 
sidered chivalrous  for  Adonis  to  drop  before  the  weaker  sex.  She 
bewails  her  lack  of  judgment  as  though  it  were  a  serious  moral 
dereliction  if  she  takes  a  ball  that  her  critics  decide  would  other- 
wise have  gone  out.  She  plajrs  in  a  costume  appropriate  to  her 
view  of  the  game.  She  is  either  hatless — ^under  that  sun — or  if  her 
own  is  not  handy  she  borrows  any  hat  gear  from  an  acquaintance, 
masculine  or  feminine,  which  will  crush  down  over  her  brow. 
Should  her  blouse  be  decorated  with  a  collar,  she  takes  it  ofiE  on 
the  court  before  she  commences  to  plary ;  if  the  said  garment  has 
not  short  sleeves  to  begin  with,  she  rolls  them  up  to  make  them  so. 
She  wears  laced,  spiked  shoes,  and  she  lifts  her  foot  to  have  the 
mud  scraped  from  the  spaces  left  on  the  sole  as  much  as  a  matter 
of  course  as  she  drinks  iced  water  between  the  games.  Her  petti- 
coats, too,  are  somewhat  shorter  than  a  kilt,  and  as  she  plays  with 
much  energy  and  a  nonchalance  with  regard  to  appearances,  one 
wonders  if  she  would  not  have  been  rather  better  for  a  divided  skirt. 

But  through  everything,  whether  it  be  victory  or  defeat,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  day  or  at  the  end,  she  is  smiling,  good*tempered, 
remarkably  fair.  She  can  even  see  good  points  in  the  giris  from 
other  dubs;  the  gibe  about  the  feminine  inclination  to  cheapen 
will  not  hold  good  with  her.  She  has  a  sportsman's  admiration  for 
stamina,  coupled  with  some  of  his  optimism  with  regard  to  luck. 

'  Well,  maybe  it  will  be  my  turn  when  I  meet  you  next  week  at 
the  Springs,'  was  the  answer  of  the  vanquished  after  a  hard-fought 
set  of  singles,  as  the  two  shook  hands  in  the  proper  masculine 
fashion. 

Mademoiselle  golfs  just  as  energetically.  All  day  long,  if  the 
whim  takes  her  that  way,  she  toils  round  the  links,  driving  almost 
as  hard  as  her  '  boy,'  principally  anxious  to  get  round  more  holes 
than  yesterday,  jubilant  if  she  beats  her  record  on  the  eighteen. 

If  the  heat  inconveniences  her,  again  it  is  the  collar  that  ia 
sacrificed,  and,  if  she  is  careful  about  appearances,  this  time  she 
may  go  so  far  as  to  turn  in  the  attachment  band  of  her  *  shirt- 
waist '  until  it  forms  a  ^  V '  at  her  throat. 
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But  always  she  zoUs  up  her  sleeves,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
the  sun  is  blistering  her  arms  or  turning  them  chestnut  brown.  To 
play  games  with  one's  cufis  about  one's  wrists  appears  to  be  about 
as  much  out  of  place  in  her  eyes  as  to  go  for  a  walk  unaccompanied 
by  his  terrier  did  to  that  collier,  who  intimated  to  his  ^  pal,'  the 
day  after  the  demise  of  his  tyke,  that  on  that  afternoon  he  must 
stay  in  the  house,  because  '  a  man  looked  such  a  bonny  fool  walking 
on  a  Sunday  without  a  dog.' 

Sometimes  the  lady  rows,  sometimes  the  lady  fishes,  and  then 
she  will  go  out  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  while  the  rest  of 
the  hotel  sleeps,  and  her  boy  will  be  awaiting  her  at  the  landing 
stage.  Together  they  will  betake  themselves  to  the  fishing-grounds, 
where  the  lake  begins  to  widen  out  into  its  mighty  sheet  of  water, 
and  there  they  wiU  remain  until  one  or  the  other  is  minded  to  return. 

The  summer  hotel  is  the  Paradise  of  the  unconventional.  *  In 
summer  we  only  think  of  amusing  ourselves,'  you  are  told.  Each 
one  does  as  he  pleases.  And  so  they  do,  even  to  the  iron-bound 
matter  of  costume.  It  may  occur  to  mademoiselle  to  show  her 
shoulders  and  to  deck  her  hair  with  a  ribbon  or  a  rose ;  but  she  will 
not  think  anything  of  dancing  one  waltz  with  a  partner  in  tennis 
flannels,  the  next  two-step  with  another  in  evening  dress,  while  the 
third  may  have  retained  the  red  jacket  which  distinguishes  the 
golfer.  The  whole  community  goes  gloveless.  *'  We  wear  them  in 
the  winter  or  when  the  garrison  is  at  the  Fort,'  they  explain  care- 
fully, that  you  should  not  think  them  behindhand  with  their 
civilisation. 

To  dance  unusually  well  is  a  great  feat  in  a  land  where  all  dance, 
and  where  the  youth  who  is  superior  to  the  amusement  is  practically 
trnkn^own.  They  dance  at  all  seasons,  on  the  smallest  provocation* 
Bald-headed  men,  stout  men,  the  mother  of  many  children,  the 
children  themselves. 

But  oh  !  the  ubiquity  of  the  American  child.  From  dawn  until 
long  past  eve  you  hear  its  shrill  clamour.  When  we  landed,  the 
announcement  in  the  first  hotel  I  stopped  in,  ^Children  are  for- 
bidden to  make  playrooms  of  the  corridors,'  afforded  me  much 
amusement ;  but  I  soon  thought  gratefully  of  that  management. 
There  was  no  notion  of  rendering  children  unobtrusive.  I  never 
heard  one  bidden  to  make  less  noise  for  fear  of  disturbing  its  elders. 
Instead,  you  heard  them  everywhere,  you  saw  them  everywhere. 

The  literature  in  the  hands  of  the  average  girl  is  another  amazing 
thing.    A  friend  once  assured  me  that  Mademoiselle  would  read 
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one  of  two  things— either  historical  novels  dealing  with  her  own 
country,  or  a  book  which  cantered  through  the  Decalogue. 

Though  that  may  be  an  eictreme  way  of  stating  the  case,  you 
certainly  do  see  them  turning  over  the  leaves  of  books  whidi  a 
Frenchwoman  would  call  iris  avancSs  and  which  would  cause 
the  hair  of  Madame  to  turn  grey  if  she  saw  them  in  the  hands  of 
her  unmarried  daughters.  If  the  bookstall  man  at  the  *  Hay- 
makers' House'  had  been  possessed  of  the  curiosity  to  keep  an 
account,  I  believe  the  result  would  show  that  the  book  most 
frequently  sold  to  feminine  readers  this  particular  summer  was 
Tolstoi's  '  Resurrection.' 

The  girls  discuss  these  books  quite  openly.  But  they  do  it  with 
a  curious  detachment.  Each  incident  seems  to  be  regarded  as  a 
moral,  physical,  or  psychological  question.  Now,  there  is  nothing 
so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  American  ladies  as  a  '  question.'  They 
worry  it  as  a  terrier  worries  a  rat.  There  is  no  one  who  has  not 
thought  thereon,  and  if  the  fair  philosopher  does  not  ezactiy  seek 
to  parade  the  result  of  her  reflection,  she  has  no  intention  of  allowing 
anyone  to  think  her  destitute  of  ideas,  and,  of  course,  if  she  has 
them  she  talks  about  them.  Silent  assimilation  appears  to  be 
unknown. 

'  I  thought  you  got  nothing  out  of  it.  Tou  had  nothing  to  say 
about  that  lecture  when  we  came  out,'  was  an  American  comment 
to  an  Englishwoman,  whose  training  had  taught  her  to  allow  newly 
acquired  knowledge  to  simmer  silentiy. 

Again,  with  regard  to  these  books,  is  the  American  girl's  absence 
of  sentimentality  visible.  The  suggestions  of  an  overpowering  pas- 
sion cause  her  no  heart  flutterings.  She  reads  such  descriptions 
quite  carefully,  not  because  she  likes  them,  but  that  she  may 
estimate  the  weight  of  their  evidence.  They  leave  her  quite  cold. 
She  proceeds  to  analyse  their  symptoms  as  a  doctor  diagnoses  an 
obscure  case  of  typhoid. 

But  if  she  does  not  shrink  from  discuiasing  such  matters  with 
anyone  who  may  wish  to  talk  about  them,  there  is  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world  between  her  and  the  lady  who  boasts  that  all 
secrets  are  revealed  to  her.  I  never  heard  of  an  American  who 
thought  to  shock  into  admiration ;  they  have  no  desire  to  skate  on 
thin  ice,  that  a  man  may  follow  them  over  it.  The  double  eiUente 
is  unknown  in  their  conversation.  Vice  interests  this  giri  greatly, 
because  she  can  propound  such  a  variety  of  theories  about  it ;  but 
I  never  met  one  whom  it  fascinated. 
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The  fast  woman  is  conspicuous  hy  her  absence.  There  was  only 
one  that  I  can  recollect  who  could  possibly  be  included  in  that 
catalogue,  and  then  she  seemed  to  be  less  a  spider  to  unwary  flies 
than  a  fly  herself  in  the  hands  of  three  or  four  overfed  men,  bloated 
of  body,  mixed  of  nationality,  brutal  of  type,  who  represented  the 
coarse,  sensual,  lucre-worshipping — ^as  distinct  from  the  legitimate 
money-making  element — ^which  undoubtedly  exists  in  the  American 
cities. 

The  young  men  and  boys,  the  foolish  flies  one  might  have 
looked  to  buzz  around,  passed  her  by.  Summer  girls,  summer 
play,  nothing  so  serious  as  that  woman's  painted  face  and  large 
staling  eyes  for  them. 

The  intellectuality,  too,  of  the  American  girl,  while  it  is  tempered 
by  numberless  shades,  retains  its  national  characteristics.  It  is, 
above  all  things,  a  part  of  her,  not  an  assumed  garment.  Culture, 
since  she  has  more  time  to  devote  to  it,  is  the  idol  of  the  American 
giri  even  moie  than  of  the  American  man.  He  seems  to  regard 
the  fruits  of  it  as  his,  the  actual  possession  of  it  as  hers.  She 
certainly  acts  up  to  this  idea.  She  is  for  ever  tiying  to  cram  more 
and  more  assimilation  into  her  twenty-four  hours.  The  philoso- 
pher's declaration  that  a  day  in  which  he  had  acquired  no  new 
notion  was  a  day  lost  is  entirely  her  view. 

*  When  I  get  through  with  a  holiday  I  feel  real  used  up,'  such 
a  woman  once  explained  to  me.  '  If  I  came  home  and  heard  of  a 
{dace  of  interest  that  I  had  neglected  to  visit,  I  should  feel  so  badly 
that  I  alwajrs  go  round  until  I'm  just  sick.' 

The  intellectual  girl  may  be  divided  into  two  branches.  The 
first  makes  culture  an  absolutely  concrete  matter.  She  glories  in 
figures,  thrives  on  statistics,  a  technical  handbook  is  her  delight. 
She  sifts  every  scrap  of  evidence  offered  to  her,  and  when  she  quotes 
an  authority  she  mentions  not  only  the  chapter  but  the  page. 
She  inclines  rather  to  problems  than  to  questions.  She  belongs  to 
a  Browning  Society,  to  a  Profitable  Reading  Society,  to  a  debating 
dub.  A  dogmatic  difficulty,  if  only  one  presented  itself  to  her, 
would  be  but  the  excuse  for  calling  on  the  ^  prominent  light '  of 
the  creed ;  but  she  has,  as  she  herself  terms  it,  '  gotten  through 
with  that.'  She  talks  confidently  of  the  categorical  imperative, 
and  maint>ains  that  conduct  is  tiie  test  of  religion.  One  would 
imagine  the  last  thing  she  would  tolerate  would  be  a  superstitious 
tendency,  and  yet  she  has  been  seen  at  spiritualistic  '  stances.' 

The  other  intellectual  girl  is  the  most  illusive,  ahnoet  the  only 
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iUusive  type,  in  America.  Sbe  has  been  educated  to  the  ntmost, 
but  with  object  leaaons  rather  than  by  direct  precept.  Sbe  most 
of  necessity  come  of  rich  parents,  since  the  surrounding  of  her  with 
nothing  but  what  is  beautiful  and  refined,  from  which  she  is  per- 
petually encouraged  to  read  their  lessons  for  herself,  is  the  first 
principle  of  her  up-bringing. 

In  pursuance  of  this  idea,  her  taste  has  been  oultivated  among 
the  Old  Masters  in  Italy,  her  wit  in  the  *  salons '  of  Paris,  her 
breeding  in  the  '  best  houses '  in  England.  I  once  met  her '  feeding 
her  mind '  on  the  beauties  of  Switzerland,  in  company  with  a 
Dresden  china  teacup,  '  because  the  thick  hotel  ware  hurt  her,  it 
was  so  inappropriate.' 

It  has  been  so  impressed  upon  her  that  she  must  not  fall  below 
her  surroundings  that  she  cannot  enjoy  anything  with  pure  enjoy- 
ment. Laieeer  faire  is  a  verb  that  has  been  banished  from  her 
dictionary.  She  might  have  been  brought  up  exclusively  on  the 
Parable  of  the  Talents,  so  anxious  does  she  appear  to  avoid  the 
condemnation  of  him  that  had  but  one.  EUe  8*iooute  trap.  Not 
as  we  usually  employ  the  term,  making  it  synonymous  with  selfish- 
ness, but  in  an  examining  way.  She  is  undoubtedly  more  tiian  a 
Httle  morbid.  She  asks  herself  too  many  times  a  day  if  this  or 
that  is  good  for  her  character.  She  wonders  whether  sli^  is  making 
the  most  of  her  time ;  she  is  for  ever  uncertain  whether  she  rises 
proportionately  to  her  opportunities ;  she  reproaches  herself  that 
her  performance  falls  so  far  below  her  intentions.  She  has  the 
uplifting  of  her  standard  so  much  in  view  that  she  robs  herself  of 
spontaneity. 

She  regards  society  as  distinctly  hollow,  and  mixes  little  with 
it.  She  ponders  much  over  the  world  and  the  trouble  therein. 
She  has  been  through  numberless  dogmatic  difficulties,  she  has 
studied  most  problems,  has  turned  to  several  philosophies,  has 
given  a  trial  to  most  of  those  creeds  which  an  irreverent  Tommy 
Atkins  once  lumped  together  as  *  fancy  religions,*  and  now,  before 
her  twenties  are  out,  she  most  likely  sleeps  with  *  Omar  Khayyam ' 
under  her  pillow. 

In  appearance  she  is  everything  that  the  accepted  idea  of  an 
American  is  not.  Her  voice  is  low,  gentle ;  her  words,  which  do 
not  come  too  readily,  are  admirably  chosen,  and  convey  to  a  shade 
the  thing  which  she  wishes  to  say.  The  national  positiveness  is 
tempered  by  a  gesture  of  appeal,  by  the  preface,  *  As  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn.'    She  is  polished  to  a  degree,  courteous  to  a 
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fine  shade.  She  has  a  sweet,  gentle,  melancholy  face,  a  manner 
that  is  chaiming. 

Her  dress  is  so  suggestive  of  herself  that  it  is  worthy  of  note. 
She  afEects  soft  drapery,  clinging  tissues,  dainty  laces,  half-tones. 
In  a  land  of  appeal  to  colour  she  keeps  to  neutral  tints.  She  is 
an  excellent  friend,  a  stimulating  companion,  and  yet  she  leaves 
behind  her — and  I  have  known  her  three  or  four  times  over — a 
feeling  of  sadness.  Perhaps  if  one  saw  her  Dresden  cup  cracked 
and  chipped  on  a  cottage  table,  one  might  think  of  it  in  the  same 
way. 

She  is  the  very  opposite  of  that  embarrassing  sister  who  asks 
one  questions.  Whether  a  burning  curiosity  or  a  thirst  for  know- 
ledge is  at  the  bottom  of  the  catechism  it  is  equally  awful.  Toa 
cannot  escape.  The  invariable  beginning,  ^  How  do  you  like  our 
country  ? '  is  followed  by  the  most  leading  questions. 

I  remember  sitting  once  under  such  an  inquisitor  and  wondeiing 
if  a  single  reticence  would  be  allowed  me.  After  half  an  hour  of 
this  the  lady  rose. 

*  I  should  like  to  have  Momma  come,'  she  said.  *  Momma  is  of 
a  very  inquiring  mind.  I  don't  begin  to  collect  information  where 
Momma  comes  in.' 

I  looked  ahead.  I  saw,  bearing  down  on  me,  a  middle-aged| 
sharp-nosed  replica  of  my  tormentor,  and  I  rose — ^and  fled. 

Masian  Bower. 
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BY  AGNES  AND  EGBRTON  CASTLE. 

BOOK   II. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Rosamond  Obbabdine  and  Aspasia  Cuningham  lay  back,  sQent, 
each  in  her  comer  of  the  railway  carriage,  while  the  English  luid- 
scape  flew  by  them,  wet  and  green  and  autumn  brown,  gleaming 
in  a  fugitive  yellow  sunlight. 

Aspasia  still  felt  the  pressure  of  Bethune's  unconsdoudy  hard 
hand-grip.  His  image,  as  he  had  stood  bareheaded  looking  after 
the  moving  train,  was  still  vivid  before  her  eyes.  His  last  words : 
^  It  is  not  good-bye,'  were  ringing  in  her  eais.  His  face  had  looked 
wistful,  she  thought ;  his  cold  glance  had  taken  that  worm  good 
look  she  claimed  as  her  own.  She  was  glad  it  was  not  good-bye. 
And  yet,  as  they  steamed  away,  she,  watching  him  as  long  as  she 
could,  saw,  and  could  not  hide  it  from  herself,  that  it  was  upon 
Lady  Gerardine  his  eyes  were  fixed  at  the  last — ^fixed  witii  an 
expression  which  had  already  become  familiar  to  her.  ^  One  would 
think  he  hated  her — sometimes,'  said  shrewd  Baby  to  herself,  *'  and 
yet,  when  she's  there,  he  forgets  me.  I  might  as  well  be  dead,  Gt 
a  fright.' 

This  puzzled  her  and  troubled  her,  too,  a  little.  She  glanced 
across  now  at  her  aunt's  abstracted  countenance.  *I  am  sure,' 
she  thought,  in  loyal  admiration,  ^  if  he  were  madly  in  love  witii 
her,  it  would  be  only  natural.  But  it's  not  love — ^it's  more  like 
hate  and  a  sort  of  pain.'  With  all  her  sageness.  Baby  was  only 
eighteen. 

How  completely  had  Raymond  Bethune  passed  from  Lady 
Gerardine's  mind — even  before  he  had  passed  from  her  sight ! 

She  had  nearly  reached  the  end  of  her  journey.  The  burning 
land  she  had  left  behind  her — once  the  land  of  her  desire — seemed 
now  but  a  place  visited  in  long  evil  dreams,  where  she  had  under- 
'  Copyright,  1004,  bj  E^erton  Oastle,  in  the  United  Stotas  of  Amerioa. 
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gone  unimaginable  Bufferings  during  the  bondage  of  sleep.  The 
humid  air  of  England  beat  upon  her  face  through  the  open  window 
with  a  comforting  assurance  as  of  waking  reality. 

She  had  told  herself  she  was  travelling  with  her  dead.  Never 
for  one  hour  of  her  long  journey  had  she  forgotten  the  meaning 
of  that  box  under  Jani's  care.  But,  with  every  sunrise  that  marked 
a  wider  distance  between  her  and  India,  she  drew  a  freer  breath. 
With  every  stage  she  felt  herself  less  Lady  G^ardine,  wife ;  and 
more  Mrs.  English,  widow.  There  was  beginning  to  be  an  extra- 
ordinary restfulness  in  the  sensation. 

They  sped  through  the  New  Forest  glades,  sodden  after  the 
rain,  now  flashing  gold-brown  with  that  shaft  of  sun ;  now  black- 
green,  cavernous,  mjrsterious,  where  the  pines  grow  dose.  And 
then  came  the  moorland  stretches,  reaching  up  to  a  pale-blue  cleft 
in  the  storm-weighted  clouds.  How  cool  it  all  was !  How  soft 
the  colours!  How  benign  the  wet  sky,  how  different  from  the 
metal  glare  of  the  land  that  had  betrayed  her ! 

And,  by  and  by,  white  gleams  of  sunshine  began  to  deepen  into 
primroses  and  ambers ;  towards  the  west  the  sky  grew  ever  clearer, 
and  the  leaden  wrack,  parting,  showed  an  horizon  like  to  a  honey 
sea  against  the  rising  mists  of  evening.  How  beautiful  was 
England! 

When  they  got  out  at  the  little  country  station,  in  the  rural 
heart  of  Dorset,  the  day  was  closing  in.  The  vault  of  the  heavens 
brooded  over  the  earth  with  a  cup-like  closeness.  November 
though  it  was,  the  air  struck  upon  their  cheeks  as  gently  as  a  caress, 
all  impregnated  with  the  fragrance  of  wet  green  indefinably  touched 
with  the  tart  accent  of  decay. 

Rosamond  drew  a  long  deep  breath ;  it  had  a  poignant  pleasure 
in  it ;  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes,  but,  for  the  first  time  in  Qod  knew 
how  many  years,  there  was  a  sweetness  in  them.  Jani  at  her  elbow 
shivered  with  an  aguish  chatter  of  teeth.  With  one  hand  she 
dutched  her  shawls  across  her  little  lean  figure ;  with  the  other 
she  held  on  fiercely  to  a  battered  tin  box. 

^  Oh,  Aunt  Rosamond,'  cried  Aspasia  ecstatically,  as  they  got 
into  the  vehicle  awaiting  them,  *  it's  a  fly,  it's  a  fly  !  Aren't  you 
glad  ?  Do  you  smell  the  musty  straw  ?  Oh !  doesn't  it  bring 
back  good  old  times  ?  Don't  you  wish  you  may  never  sit  in  a 
state  carriage  again  ? ' 

It  was  a  long  drive,  through  winding  lanes.  Sometimes  they 
strained  uphill,  sometimes  tiiey  skirted  the  flat  down ;  sometimes 
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the  branches  of  the  overhanging  trees  beat  against  the  roof  of  the 
carriage  or  in  at  the  open  window.  At  first  the  whole  land  was 
wonderfully  still.  They  could  hear  the  moisture  drip  from  the 
leaves  when  the  horses  were  at  the  walk.  And,  by  and  by,  there  grew 
out  of  the  distance  the  faint  yet  mighty  rumour  of  the  sea.  Within 
such  short  measure,  then,  this  small,  great  England  was  meeting 
her  salt  limits !  Across  the  upland  down,  presently,  even  on  this  silent 
evening,  there  rose  a  wind  to  sing  of  the  surf.  The  trees  by  the  road- 
side, in  the  copses  amid  fields,  on  the  crest,  etched  against  the  glinmier 
of  the  sky,  had  all  that  regular  inland  bent  that  tells  of  salt  winds. 

At  last  the  rickety  fly  began  to  jingle  and  jolt  along  a  road 
that  was  hardly  more  than  a  track.  The  way  dipped  down  an 
abrupt  slope  and  then  branched  off  unexpectedly  into  a  side  lane. 
Bosamond  leaned  out  of  the  window ;  she  felt  they  were  drawing 
near  her  unknown  home. 

'  Are  we  there  ? '  cried  Aspasia,  entering  into  a  violent  state 
of  excitement  as  they  came  to  a  halt  before  a  swing  gate. 

Bosamond  did  not  answer.  She  was  looking  with  all  her  eyes, 
with  all  her  heart.  Sudden  memories  awoke  within  her — ^words, 
never  even  noted  to  be  forgotten,  began  to  whisper  in  her  ears : 
'  You  never  saw  such  a  place,  love.  It  isn't  a  place,  it's  a  queer 
old  house  dumped  down  in  a  hollow  of  the  downs.  And  the  avenue 
— there  isn't  an  avenue,  it's  a  road  through  the  orchard,  and  the 
orchard  comes  right  up  to  the  house — and  you  never  saw  such  a 
bunch  of  chinmey-stacks  in  your  life.  But  such  as  it  is,  I  love  it. 
And  some  day  we'll  go  and  live  there,  you  and  I.  .  .  .'  Here,  then, 
were  the  orchard  trees,  twisted  shapes,  stretching  out  unpruned 
branches  to  them  as  they  passed ! 

^  I  almost  plucked  an  apple,'  cried  Aspasia,  from  her  side,  with 
a  childish  scream. 

The  sky  was  rift  just  about  the  horizon— the  afteq;low  primrose 
against  the  sullen  gloom  of  the  cloud  banks.  Cut  into  sharp 
silhouette  against  this  pallid  translucence,  rose  the  black  outline 
of  the  house  and  right  across  it  the  fantastic  old-time  chinmey 
stack,  at  sight  of  which  Bosamond  laughed  low  to  herself  as  one 
who  recognises  the  face  of  a  friend.  ^  You  never  saw  such  a  bunch, 
of  chimney-stacks  in  your  life !  .  .  .* 

A  faint  column  of  smoke  ascended  pale  against  the  gloom  where 
the  chimneys  lost  themselves  in  the  skies.  As  Bosamond  noted  it» 
her  heart  stirred ;  all  was  not  dead  then — the  old  house,  his  house, 
was  alive  and  waiting  for  her  t 
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They  drew  up  close  to  the  stone  porch,  open  to  the  night,  flush 
with  the  leirel  of  the  out-jutting  gables,  and  the  driver,  plunging 
into  the  black  recess,  sent  the  jangle  of  a  bell  ringing  through  inner 
spaces.  In  the  waiting  pause  all  was  very  silent,  save  the  stealthy 
patter  from  the  overgrown  ivy  clumps  that  hung  across  the  entrance. 
There  was  a  rustle,  the  hop  of  an  awakened  bird,  quite  close  to 
Rosamond's  ear,  as  she  leaned  out  with  the  eagerness  that  had 
been  growing  upon  her  ever  since  her  landing. 

Then  came  steps  within :  the  door  was  opened  first  but  a  little 
space,  with  the  habitual  precaution  of  the  lowly  caretaker,  then 
suddenly  drawn  wide.  A  square  of  light  that  seemed  golden  was 
cut  out  of  the  darkness,  and : 

*  You're  welcome,  ma'am,*  cried  old  Mary,  tremulously  smoothing 
her  apron. 

Lady  Grerardine  passed  with  fixed  eyes  and  straight  steps 
into  the  hall,  but  she  turned  quickly  as  the  words  struck  her  ear. 
Aspasia,  following,  saw  her  face  illumined  by  a  smile  that  was  almost 
joy.  And  the  girl  became  secretly  a  little  alarmed ;  her  aunt's 
ways  had  been  all  inexplicable  to  her  of  late. 

Rosamond's  heart  was  crying  out  within  her,  and  it  was  with 
actual  joy.  *  Welcome,  ma'am,'  had  said  his  servant — to  old  Mary 
the  mistress  of  Saltwoods  was  Captain  English's  widow — even  to 
herself  might  she  not  now  cease  to  be  Lady  Gerardine  for  a  brief 
respite  i    Oh,  then  would  the  manor-house  be  home  indeed ! 

A  great  sense  of  peace,  accompanied  by  a  sudden  lassitude, 
fell  upon  her ;  she  sank  into  an  armchair,  flinging  her  arms  wide 
with  a  gesture  of  relief.  Opposite  to  her  was  a  sturdy  oaken  table, 
upon  which  the  housekeeper  had  just  placed  a  hand-lamp.  The 
light  fell  full  upon  a  rack  displaying  a  hunting-crop,  a  couple  of 
rough  walking-sticks ;  above,  there  was  the  sketch  of  a  boy's  face. 
Her  gaze  wandered,  without  at  first  taking  in  the]|meaning  of  what 
it  saw. 

Noise  resounded  from  the  porch ;  it  was  Jani,  struggling  with 
the  coachman  for  the  possession  of  the  old  regimental  case. 

Rosamond  looked  quickly  up  again  at  the  bright  living  pre- 
sentment on  the  wall;  then  she  rose  to  her  feet  and  sta^^red 
blindly  through  the  nearest  door.  There,  in  sheltering  darkness, 
Aspasia  promptly  overtook  her,  and  was  terrified,  as  she  clasped  her 
warm  young  arms  round  her  aunt's  figure,  to  find  it  torn  by  sobs. 

'  Let  me  be»  let  me  be ! '  exclaimed  Lady  Gerardine,  pushing 
the  girl  from  her,  *  it  is  good  to  give  way  at  last.'  -, 
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And  Aspasia,  piessing  her  face  in  woidleas  attempt  at  oonBolation 
againBt  her  aunt's  cheek,  found  it  streaming  with  a  very  tonent  of 
tears. 

^Ah,'  said  old  Mary,  shaking  her  head,  as  Miss  Cnninghain 
presently  besought  her  for  the  feminine  panacea  of  tea, '  poor  lady, 
it's  no  wonder :  he  was  a  grand  young  gentleman ! ' 

It  was,  indeed,  evident  that  here  Lady  Gerardine  could  never 
be  anything  but  Oftptain  Enj^h's  widow. 


C3HAPTER  n. 

The  manor-house  was  very  old  and  very  solid.  It  held  nothing 
of  any  high  value,  perhaps,  but  it  held  nothing  cheap  or  weak.  It 
was  complete  before  the  days  of  machine-made  furniture  and  of 
so-called  lesthetic  art,  and  those  that  had  ruled  over  it  since  had 
been  withheld  by  innate  taste  or  a  happy  lack  of  means  from  adding 
to  it  either  within  or  without.  Thus  it  had  remained  at  a  standstill 
through  an  extraordinary  lapse  of  years,  and  all  was  now  beauti- 
fully, frankly  old;  it  stood  in  its  simplicity,  perfect  in  antique 
shabbiness.  Only  without,  the  creepers  flung  ever  new  shoots 
about  the  sturdy  strength  of  the  stones.  Only  within,  it  was 
haunted  by  a  memory,  by  a  presence ;  and  this  presence  was  young 
even  to  boyhood.  And  the  young  ghost  harmonised  with  the  aged 
house,  seemed  to  belong  to  it  as  surely  as — ^year  by  year — ^the  cfpirit 
of  spring  to  the  ancient  garden. 

Bosamond,  whose  life  purpose  had  so  long  been  to  avoid  the 
haunting  of  the  past,  awoke  in  the  dawn  of  her  first  day  at  Sslt- 
woods  to  find  herself  in  a  very  habitation  of  memories ;  nay,  more, 
to  feel,  in  some  inexplicable  manner,  that  the  dead  were  more  alive 
in  this  house  than  the  quick,  and  yet— strange  mystery  of  the 
heart — ^that  she  was  glad  of  it.  She  watched  the  dawn  wax  as 
on  one  memorable  morning  in  her  far-off  Indian  palace ;  not  heie 
on  beetle's-wing  green  and  eastern  glow  of  carmine  and  purple,  bat 
upon  brown  of  wainscot  oak  and  dim  rosebud  of  faded  diintz. 
And,  as  the  lights  spread  between  the  gaps  of  the  shutters,  theie 
grew  upon  her  from  the  panelled  wall  a  strong  young  face  with  bold 
wide-open  eyes— eyes  very  young,  set  under  brows  already  tiiought- 
fnl.    A  very  English  face,  despite  the  olive  of  the  cheek,  the  daik- 
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I166B  of  the  hsiiy  doee-out,  that  still  had  a  crisp  wave  under  the 
cook  of  the  Sandhuist  cap. 

*  I  felt  I  was  not  alone,'  said  Rosamond,  half  m  dieam,  snp- 
porting  herself  on  her  elbow  to  look  more  nearly,  *  and  so  it  was 
you! ' 

But  the  eyes  were  gaang  past  her,  out  on  Ufe,  full  of  eagerness. 
And  the  eJose  lips  were  set  with  a  noble  determination.  What 
great  things  this  boy  soldier  was  going  to  make  of  his  future ! 

Rosamond  let  herself  faU  back  upon  her  pillows,  something 
like  a  sob  in  her  throat.  Then,  opposite  to  her,  between  the  windows, 
she  met  full  the  glance  of  the  same  eyes  that  had  but  now  avoided 
hers.  They  were  child's  eyes  this  time,  gazing,  full  of  soft  wonder, 
out  of  a  serious  child's  face,  framed  by  an  aureole  of  copper  curls — 
the  wonderful  tint  that  is  destined  to  turn  to  densest  black. 

Rosamond  stretched  at  ease,  resting  her  eyes  on  those  of  the 
lovely  child's — childless  woman,  who  had  never  desired  children, 
began  to  picture  to  herself  how  proud  a  mother  would  be  of  such  a 
little  son  as  this.  And  then  her  mind  wandered  to  the  mother, 
who,  lying  where  she  now  lay,  had  feasted  her  waking  heart 
and  gratified  her  maternal  pride,  so  many  mornings  with  this 
vision. 

Then  something  began  to  stir  in  her  that  had  not  yet  stirred 
before ;  an  inchoate  desire,  an  ache,  a  jealousy ;  yes,  a  jealousy 
of  the  dead  woman  who  had  borne  such  a  child !  She  turned  rest- 
lessly from  the  sight  of  the  two  pictures,  flung  herself  to  the  far 
side  of  the  bed,  and  sent  her  glance  and  thought  determinedly 
wandering  into  the  recess  of  an  alcove  where  night  still  kept  the 
growing  light  at  bay. 

A  drowsiness  fell  over  her  mind  again ;  with  vague  interest 
she  found  herself  speculating  what  might  the  different  objects 
be  that  the  darkness  still  enwrapt  partly  from  her  sight. 

Here  was  a  high  chair  of  unusual  £diape — a  Prie-Dieu  ?  Here 
was  a  gothic  bracket,  jutting  from  the  wall  above ;  thereon  some- 
thing glimmered  palely  forth ;  a  statuette  perchance,  or  alabaster 
vase  of  special  slender  art  ?  Nay,  not  so,  for  now  she  could  distin- 
guish the  wide-stretched  arms,  the  pendant  form;  it  was  the 
carven  ivory  of  a  crucifix.  The  late  Mrs.  English's  shrine,  her 
altar!  Rosamond's  interest  quickened — she  had  heard  of  this 
unknown  relative's  goodness  from  the  son's  lips,  but  had  never 
heard  this  goodness  specified  as  regarded  religion.  His  mother, 
then,  had  been  High  Church  .  .   .  Roman  Catholic  perhaps? 
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Rosamond  was  almost  amused,  with  the  detached  amusement  of 
one  to  whom  religion  means  little  personal 

Under  this  impulse  of  curiosity  she  rose  from  her  bed,  pnUed 
the  window  shutters  aside  to  let  in  the  day,  and  then  went  back  to 
examine  the  alcove. 

It  held  a  shrine  indeed,  an  altar  to  inevitable  sacrifice,  to  the 
most  sacred  relics.  Beneath  the  pallid  symbol,  figure  of  the  Great 
Renunciation,  was  placed  a  closed  frame.  And  all  around  and 
about,  in  ordered  array,  the  records  of  a  boy's  life :  medab  for 
prowess  in  different  sports ;  a  cup  or  two ;  a  framed  certificate  of 
merit;  in  front  of  the  frame,  a  case  bulging  with  letters.  Upon 
each  side  of  the  altar  hung  shelves  filled  with  books,  some  in  the 
handsome  livery  of  school  prizes,  some  in  the  battered  coveis  of 
the  much-perused  playroom  favourite. 

Rosamond  stood  and  looked.  A  moment  or  two  she  hesitated, 
then  she  began  to  tremble.  There  was  within  her  the  old  desire 
of  flight,  the  old  sick  longing  to  hide  away,  to  bury,  to  ignore.  But 
eomething  stronger  than  herself  held  her.  The  day  was  past 
when  she  could  deny  herself  to  sorrow.  The  cup  was  at  her  lipB 
and  she  knew  that  she  must  drink. 

She  would  open  that  letter-case,  she  would  gaze  at  the  face  in 
the  dosed  frame ;  her  coward  heart  was  to  be  spared  no  longer. 

She  took  up  a  volume.  As  it  fell  apart  she  saw  the  full-page 
book-plate  engraved  with  the  arms  of  Winchester  School  and  the 
fine  copperplate  inscription : 

Anno  SsBCnlBii  1884. 

Pnemiam  in  re  Hathematioa 

Heritns  et  conseontos  est  HenricTU  Bnglish. 

(Hnc  olim  meminiflse  jnyabit). 

The  life  of  Christopher  Columbus.  ...  It  was  bound  in  crimson 
calf,  and  the  gilt  edges  of  its  unopened  pages  dung  crisply  togetiier. 

She  replaced  it  on  the  shelf  and,  with  the  same  dreary  TOeohani* 
cal  determination,  drew  forth  another.  The '  Boy^s  own  Book ' ;  a 
veteran,  this;  from  too  much  loving  usage,  dogs'-eared,  scored 
with  small  grimy  finger-prints ;  its  quaint  woodcuts  highly  coloured 
here  and  there  by  a  very  juvenile  artist. 

'  To  Henry  English,  on  his  ninth  birthday,  from  his  afEeetionate 
mother,'  ran  the  dedication,  in  a  flowing  Italian  hand.  A  gift  that 
had  made  a  little  lad  very  happy,  some  twenty-five  years  ago. 

And  now  Rosamond's  fingers  hovered  over  the  case  of  letteis. 
Well  did  her  heart  forebode  whose  missives  lay  treasured  there. 
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j^everthelesB,  the  sight  of  the  handwriting  struck  her  like  a  stab. 
ITot  jet  could  she  summon  strength  to  read  those  dose-marked 
pages.    Nay — ^were  thej  even  hers  to  read  ? 

*  Darling  old  Mammy — *  this  was  not  for  her. 

Tet  she  turned  the  sheets  over  and  over,  lingering  upon  them. 
Here  was  an  envelope,  endorsed  in  the  same  fair  running  hand  as 
the  book :  *  My  beloved  son's  last  letter.*  And  here,  on  a  card, 
was  gummed  a  piece  of  white  heather — memorial  of  God  knows 
what  pretty  coquetry  between  the  stalwart  soldier  and  his  *'  darling 
old  Mammy.' 

What  things  must  people  live  through — ^people  who  dare  to  love ! 

Rosamond  had  never  loved.  Had  she  not  done  well  ?  When 
love  offered  itself  to  her  she  had  been  too  young  to  know  its  tace. 
And  now.  .  .  .  She  dropped  the  case  from  her  hands  as  if  it  burnt 
her,  and  stood,  poised  for  flight ;  then,  as  if  driven  by  an  invin- 
cible force,  seized  upon  the  closed  frame,  almost  with  anger.  Fate 
held  her,  she  could  not  escape. 

Harry  English,  looking  at  her !  Not  the  child,  not  the  adole- 
scent, but  Harry  the  man  as  she,  his  wife,  had  known  him.  Even 
through  the  incomplete  medium  of  a  photograph,  the  strong  black 
and  white  of  his  colouring,  the  bold  line  of  his  features,  the  concen- 
trated purposeful  expression,  was  reproduced  with  an  effect  of 
extraordinary  vitality. 

It  seemed  almost  impossible  to  think  of  him  as  dead  who  could 
look  at  her  so  livingly  from  this  little  portrait. 

Old  Mary  came  in  hurriedly. 

^  Here  I  am,  ma'am,  here  I  am !    I  heard  you  call.' 

Rosamond  lifted  dazed  eyes.  It  took  a  perceptible  space  of 
time  for  the  meaning  of  the  words  to  filter  to  her  brain.  Then  she 
said  with  vague  impatience : 

*1  did  not  call.' 

*Biit  you  wanted  me,  surely,'  said  t^e  woman.  Her  glance 
wandered  from  the  portrait  in  her  new  mistress's  hand  to  the 
disorder  on  her  old  mistress's  altar.  *  Surely  you  wanted  me, 
ma'am. 

She  took  a  warm  wrapper  from  the  bed  and  folded  it  round 
Lady  Gerardine.  She  supported  her  to  an  armchair  and  placed 
a  cushion  to  her  feet.  The  ministering  hands  were  warm  and 
strong ;  and  Rosamond  felt  suddenly  that  in  truth  she  was  cold 
and  weak^  and  that  these  attentions  were  grateful  to  her.    She 
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looked  up  again  at  the  withered  face,  ethezeally  aged,  at  the  blue 
eyes  that  seemed  illamiiied  from  some  souioe  not  of  this  woild. 

*  Perhaps  I  did  want  you/  she  said. 

A  thin,  self-absorbed,  silent  woman  was  old  Mary.  She  regarded 
the  world  as  with  the  gaze  of  the  seer  and  moved  within  the  small 
circlet  of  her  duty  wrapped  in  a  mystic  dignity  of  her  own.  Some 
held  her  in  contempt,  as  madwoman;  others  in  awe,  as  having 
^  seen  things.' 

If  the  manor-house  had  the  reputation  of  being  haunted,  it  was 
doubtless  due  to  Mary's  ways.  No  one  from  the  neighbourhood 
would  have  consented  to  inhabit  the  ancient  place  with  her.  But 
fortunately  Mary  had  a  stout  niece  of  her  own,  who  averred  that 
ghosts  were  indigestion,  and  who  slept  the  sleep  of  the  scrubber 
and  the  just,  no  matter  what  else  might  walk. 

The  housekeeper's  strange  eyes  softened  as  she  looked  down  into 
the  fair  pale  face  of  her  young  master's  widow. 

*  My  dear  lady  that's  gone,'  she  said,  *  must  be  glad  to  know 
that  there  is  anotiier  heart  keeping  watch  here.' 

Her  voice  was  soft  and  had  a  muffled  sound  as  of  one  used  to 
long  silence.  The  tone  seemed  to  harmonise  with  the  singularity 
of  the  words.  A  small  cold  shiver  ran  over  Rosamond ;  she  stared 
without  replying. 

'  The  day  the  news  came,'  proceeded  the  housekeeper,  dreamily, 
'  she  set  up  that  altar  to  him.    And  there  she  found  peace.' 

As  old  Mary  spoke,  the  habit  of  the  trained  servant  was  still 
strong  upon  her.  She  stooped  to  tuck  in  the  fold  of  Rosamond's 
dressing  gown  closer  round  her  feet. 

*  There  she  prayed,'  she  went  on,  as  she  straightened  herself 
again,  *  and  then,  he  came  back  to  her  in  peace.' 

Rosamond  closed  the  frame  in  her  hands  with  a  snap.  She 
felt  every  impulse  within  her  strike  out  against  the  mystic  atmo- 
sphere that  seemed  to  be  closing  round  her. 

^  What  are  you  saying  ? '  she  cried  sharply.  '  In  Heaven's 
name  what  do  you  mean  ?    Who  came  back — ihe  dead  !  ' 

Old  Mary  smiled  again.    She  bent  over  the  chair. 

'  Why,  ma'am,'  she  said,  as  if  speaking  to  a  frightened  child, 
'  you  don't  need  to  be  told,  a  good  lady  like  you :  to  those  that 
have  faith,  there  is  no  death.' 

'  No  death ! '  echoed  Rosamond.  *  AU  life  is  death.  Every- 
thing is  full  of  death.' 

There  was  a  strangling  bitterness  in  her  throat  that  broke  forth 
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in  a  harah  laugh.  The  placid  loom  seemed  to  swim  round  with 
her ;  when  she  came  to  herself  the  servant  was  holding  her  hands 
once  more.  Her  voice  was  falling  into  her  ears  with  a  measured 
soothing  cadence : 

*  Not  here.  There  is  no  death  in  this  house.  Don't  you  feel 
it,  ma'am  !  It's  not  death  that  is  here.  Why,  her  that  is  gone, 
she  passed  from  me  there,  in  that  bed,  as  ihe  night  passes  into  day. 
That  is  not  death.  Not  an  hour  before  the  summons  came  for  her 
she  was  wandering— as  the  doctor  called  it.  I  knew  better.  She 
saw  him  and  was  speaking  to  him.  ''  Ah,  Harry,"  she  says,  joyful, 
"  I  knew  you  were  not  dead."  And  then  she  turns  to  me.  ''  He 
is  not  dead,  Mary,"  she  says,  **  it  was  all  a  mistake." ' 

Rosamond  listened,  her  pale  Ups  apart,  her  gaze  dark  and 
wondering. 

*  Why,  ma'am,'  went  on  old  Mary.  '  Haven't  you  felt  it  your- 
self, this  night ;  didn't  you  feel  his  sweet  company  the  minute  you 
set  foot  in  the  house  !  I  think  it  was  my  lady's  great  love  that 
brought  him  back  here.  And  now  that  she  is  gone,  he's  still  here. 
And  it's  strange,  he's  here  more  than  she  is.  She  does  not  come 
as  he  does.' 

Her  eyes  became  fixed  on  far-ofi  things.  Still  clasping  Rosa- 
mond's hand  she  seemed  to  transmit  a  glow,  a  warmth  that  reached 
to  the  heart.  Rosamond's  sick  and  cowering  soul  felt  at  rest  as 
upon  a  strength  greater  than  her  own. 

His  company !  Was  that  not  what  she  had  felt  ?  Was  it  not 
that  to  which  eJie  had  awakened  ?  Ay,  the  old  woman  was  right : 
it  was  sweet ! 

'  There  is  no  death,'  asserted  old  Mary,  once  again,  '  no  death 
onless  we  make  it.  It's  our  fault  if  our  dead  do  not  live  for  us ; 
it's  our  earthly  bodies  that  won't  acknowledge  the  spirit.  It's 
we  who  make  our  dead  dead,  who  bury  them,  who  make  corpses  of 
them  and  coffins  for  them,  to  hide  them  away  in  the  cold  earth.' 

Rosamond  wrenched  her  hands  from  the  wrinkled  grasp.  She 
sprang  to  her  feet,  seized  by  a  sudden  anguish  that  was  actual 
physical  pain. 

*  Oo,  go ! '  she  cried  wildly.  She  was  caught  up  as  in  a  whirl- 
wind of  unimaginable  terror.  What  had  she  done  ?  Had  she  laid 
Harry  English  in  the  grave  ?  Was  he  dead  to  her  through  her  own 
deed,  he  that  had  lived  on  for  his  mother  ?  Had  she  in  her  cowardice 
hammered  him  into  his  coffin,  and  would  he  always  be  a  corpse  to 
her  because  she  had  made  him  dead  ? 
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Through  the  inarticulate  voices  of  her  torment^  ahe  heard  the 
door  close  and  felt  she  was  alone.  And  then  she  found  herself 
upon  her  knees  before  the  little  shrine,  the  photograph  case  still 
clenched  between  her  fingers,  praying  blindly,  madly,  inarticu- 
lately— ^to  what  ?  she  knew  not.  To  the  white  Qhrist  on  the  cross, 
who  had  risen  from  the  dead  !  Or  to  the  strong  soldier  whose 
image  she  held,  and  for  whom  there  could  be  no  rising  again  ! 

When  the  storm  passed  at  length  she  was  broken,  chilled  and 
unconsoled.  Old  Mary's  words  came  back  to  her:  'She  prayed 
there  and  she  got  peace.'  Well,  the  mother  may  have  found  peace 
in  prayer.  But  for  the  wife,  there  was  none !  '  He  came  back  in 
peace ' ;  he  had  not  come  back  to  her — ^to  Rosamond,  his  wife  ! 

A  wave  of  revolt  broke  over  her;  against  the  Grod  who  had 
invented  death  for  his  creatures,  or  against  stupid  blind  fate 
disposing  of  those  human  lives  that  have  no  God. 

She  rose  slowly  to  her  feet ;  her  glance  swept  the  homely  room — 
the  bed  where  the  mother  had  died — to  end  once  again  upon  the 
altar.  What  right  had  she,  the  old  woman,  to  lay  claim  to  Rosa- 
mond English's  husband?  The  babe,  the  boy,  may  have  been 
hers,  let  her  have  him !  But  the  man — ^the  man  belonged  to  the 
wife.  *  And  ye  shall  leave  father  and  mother  and  cleave  to  one.' 
*  There  is  authority  for  it  in  your  very  scriptures,'  cried  Rosamond, 
aloud.  And,  with  fingeis  trembling  with  passionate  eagerness  she 
set  to  work  to  rob  the  frame  of  its  treasure,  the  shrine  of  its  chief 
relic. 

Soon  it  lay  in  her  hand,  the  little  clipped  photograph.  She 
carried  it  away,  from  the  altar  to  the  window,  and  stood  a  long, 
long  while,  devouring  it  with  her  gaze.  So  had  he  looked.  No 
man  had  ever  bolder,  truer  eyes.  Ah,  and  no  woman  but  Rosamond 
had  seen  them  flame  into  passion — ^passion  that  yet  then  had  had 
no  meaning  for  her  who  saw !  And  those  lips,  folded  into  stern- 
ness, had  anyone  known  them  to  break  into  lines  of  tenderness  as 
they  were  used  for  her  ?  None  at  least,  not  even  his  mother,  had 
hea^  them  whisper  what  they  had  whispered  to  the  wife — ^to  the 
wife  whose  ears  had  been  deaf,  then,  as  a  child's,  because  of  her 
uncomprehending  heart ! 

What  was  it  old  Mary  had  said  ?  '  It  is  we  who  make  our  dead 
dead.'  And  had  he  lived  on  in  this  house  because  of  the  love  of  a 
withered  heart,  and  should  he  not  live  again  for  her,  his  wife  who 
was  young  smd  strong — and  still  virgin  to  love  ? 

What  she  had  buried  she  would  dig  out  of  the  earth  again,  were 
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it  with  bleeding  fingers.  That  voice  should  speak  oiice  more, 
were  each  accent  to  stab  her  with  its  poignancy  of  loss.  He  should 
live,  were  it  to  be  her  death. 

With  dilated  nostrils,  panting  for  breath,  her  hair  floating 
behind  her,  beautiful  in  her  thrall  of  passion  like  some  Valkyrie 
rising  over  blood  and  death,  she  rushed  to  the  door  and  summoned 
Jani  with  ringing  call.  There  is  an  exaltation  of  spirit  to  which 
pain  is  highest  joy,  and  Rosamond  ran  now  to  her  sorrow  as  the 
mystic  to  his  cross. 

*  Jani ! '  she  called.    '  Bring  me  Captain  English's  box.' 


CHAPTER   III. 

The  days  dropped  into  the  cup  of  time ;  measures  of  light  and 
shade,  of  waxing  and  waning,  ushered  in  with  pale  winter  dawns, 
huddled  away  in  rapid  gloomy  twilights,  according  to  the  precise 
yearly  formula. 

But  to  Rosamond  these  hours  in  the  forgotten  old  msmor-house 
on  the  moorlands,  where  the  winds  were  the  only  visitors,  brought 
so  great  a  change  that  it  was  as  if  a  gate  had  been  shut  upon  her 
former  road. 

A  common  prate  is  that  Time  works  the  changes  in  us.  And 
when  we  look  from  the  child  to  the  man,  it  would  seem  absurd  even 
to  raise  the  question.  Tet  it  is  not  time  that  works  the  mightiest 
changes.  Nay,  in  the  world  of  the  soul  time  but  emphasises.  The 
great  upheavals  that  obliterate  in  our  lives  all  familiar  landmarks 
— that  do  alter  everything  down  to  our  most  intimate  capacity  of 
feeling,  are  sometimes  but  the  work  of  one  instant.  It  is  not  time 
that  ravages,  it  is  not  time  that  draws  the  wrinkle  seared  into  the 
heart ;  not  to  time  do  we  owe  the  spread  of  the  grey,  instead  of 
the  gold  that  used  to  colour  the  web  of  existence.  A  man  may 
carry  the  singing  soul  of  his  April  to  the  death-bed  of  his  old  body. 
Yet  again  the  heart  may  wither  in  a  span  so  short  as  scarce  to  be 
measured. 

And  sometimes  a  change,  so  complete  that  even  within  our  own 
soul  we  find  ourselves  suddenly  on  foreign  ground,  will  come  without 
any  striking  external  event,  without  any  apparent  outside  reason. 
In  the  life  of  the  soul  a  crisis  has  occurred — ^and  lo  !  the  very  world 
of  God  is  diflerent.    Nay,  God  himself  is  another  to  us. 
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DuiJng  these  shoii  wind-swept  November  days  in  the  gieen 
and  blown  manor-honae,  there,  amid  the  solitary  downs,  did  such 
a  change  come  to  Rosamond.  Had  she  tried,  she  could  scarce  have 
found  her  old  self  again.  But  she  did  not  try ;  for  this  new  self 
was  at  peace,  was  wrapt  in  dreams  of  great  sweetness,  and  yet  awake 
to  a  life  hitherto  not  even  guessed  at. 


In  the  attic  room  that  had  been  Harry's  own,  she  sat  akme. 
A  furious  shower  was  pattering  on  the  tiles  dose  over  her  head, 
a  drenched  ivy  spray  was  beating  against  the  gable  window  like 
a  frantic  thing  that  wanted  shelter,  a  pair  of  sparrows  were  answer- 
ing each  other  with  defiant  chirrup.  Far  below  in  the  house,  Aspaaia 
was  lustily  calling  upon  a  recreant  kitten.  In  the  moorland  silence 
these  few  trivial  sounds  became  insistent,  and  yet  seemed  but  to 
assert  the  silence  itself. 

She  was  seated  at  the  wide  battered  old  writing-table  which 
schoolboy  Harry  English  had  scored  with  penknife  and  chisel, 
bumed  and  inkstained.  Before  her  a  smidl  writing-desk  was 
spread  open,  and  two  or  three  letters  lay  loosely  under  her  clasped 
hands.  Her  eyes  were  musingly  fixed  upon  the  rain-beaten  pane 
with  the  knocking  ivy  branch ;  her  lips  were  parted  by  a  vaguely 
recurrent  smile.  And,  as  the  smile  came  and  went,  a  transient 
red  glowed  faintly  upon  her  cheeks.  .  .  .  The  world  for  her  now 
was  not  upon  the  edge  of  winter:  it  was  spring.  She  was  not 
Rosamond  Gerardine,  out  of  touch  with  life,  she  was  not  Rosamond 
English,  widow — she  was  Rosamond  Tempest,  nudd  once  more,  on 
thethresholdof  her  life,  at  the  April  of  the  year.  And  Harry  English 
washerlover.  And  yet  she  was  a  Rosamond  Tempest  such  as  he  had 
never  known — such  a  Rosamond  Tempest  as  had  never  yet  existed. 

She  took  the  letter  that  lay  uppermost  to  her  hand.  It  was 
dated  Saltwoods.  Written  here — at  this  very  desk,  no  doubt. 
Perhaps  with  this  very  ivory  penholder,  fluted,  yellow,  stained, 
while  he  sat  in  this  same  Windsor  chair.  . .  .  Unconsciously  she 
caressed  the  worn  wooden  arms  whereon  his  arms  must  have 
rested.    Then  again  she  set  herself  to  read : — 

'  Saltwoods,  19th  April.' 

On  that  April  19,  all  those  years  ago,  he  was  thinking  of  hei, 
writing  to  her !  And  she — so  many  miles  away,  shut  in  by  the 
dreariest  prison  walls  fate  had  ever  built  round  a  young  impatient 
soul — ^had  then  not  the  faintest  hint  of  her  deliverer's  approach. 
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DmAR  Hub  Tkiifbst,— I  daresay  you  have  quite  foigaUen  me.  I  was  the 
youngest  griffin,  just  before  the  old  Colonel's  death.  I  hope  yon  will  not  think 
it  a  great  impertinenoe  in  me  to  write  like  this  to  yon ;  but  my  leave  is  up  in  a 
week  or  so,  and  I  dont  like  to  leave  Bngland  without  having  seen  your  father's 
daughter  again.  I  can  never  forget  how  kind  be  was  to  me — and  your  mother 
too.  It  made  all  the  difference  to  me ;  such  a  young  fool  as  I  was,  and  so  new 
to  India  and  everything.  I  find  I  know  some  of  the  fellows  at  Fort  Honkton, 
and  Fm  going  to  stop  there  a  few  days.    May  I  call — and  if  so,  when  T 

Tours  sincerely, 

Harrt  Bnoubb. 

P.& — rve  only  just  found  out  where  you  are. 

To  BoBamond — ^most  aawiUing  inmate  in  a  household  where, 
if  she  was  not  actually  a  bniden,  the  wnaHness  of  her  pittance 
Tendered  her  certainly  no  material  gain — ^this  letter  had  brought 
a  sort  of  vision  of  the  past,  a  gleam  of  bygone  light  which  made 
the  present  even  more  intolerable  by  contrast.  It  had  been  some- 
thing to  her  to  think  that  she  should  meet  someone  at  last  belonging 
to  her  old  life,  someone  who  had  known  her  in  those  glamorous 
years  of  her  happiness,  someone  straight  from  the  magic  shores 
that  had  held  her  in  her  happy  years. 

From  eight  to  sixteen  had  Rosamond  Tempest  spent  her  life 
between  the  little  hill  station,  the  refuge  of  their  hot  season,  and 
the  historic  old  northern  town  where  her  father's  duty  lay — a  sort 
of  little  Princess  Royal,  with  a  hundred  devoted  slaves  and  a  score 
of  gallant  young  courtiers,  the  imperious  favourite  of  the  whole 
station,  native  and  white  alike.  ...  Oh  the  rides  in  the  dawn  1 
oh  the  picnics  by  moonlight !  the  many-coloured,  vivid  days  that 
went  with  such  swing,  where  every  man  almost  was  a  hero,  where 
the  very  air  seemed  full  of  the  romance  of  frontier  fights,  of  raids, 
and  big  game  hunts,  of  '  Tiger,  tiger,  burning  bright '  in  jungle 
haunts !  ...  It  had  been  surely  the  cruellest  stroke  of  fate  that 
had  thrust  t^e  little  spoilt  girl,  the  beloved  only  child,  from  this 
pinnacle  of  bliss  and  importance ! 

Between  one  day  and  another  Rosamond  had  become  the  penniless 
orphan,  whom  nobody  wanted  .  .  .  whom  it  was  so  kind  of  Major 
and  Mrs.  Carter  to  escort  back  to  England,  whom  it  was  almost 
superhumanly  good  of  Uncle  and  Aunt  Baynes  to  admit  into  their 
family. 

*  A  self-centered  child,'  said  Mrs. '  General  Baynes.'  *  A  cold- 
blooded little  wretch,'  opined  her  cousins.  Well,  it  was  a  fact  that, 
during  t^e  four  years  that  elapsed  between  her  departure  from 
India  and  the  receipt  of  Captain  English's  letter,  Rosamond  had 
not  given  a  human  being  one  word,  one  look  in  confidence.  .  .  . 
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Late  April  on  the  Hampsliire  coast,  with  the  gorse  breaking 
into  gorgeous  yellow  flame,  honey-sweet  in  the  sunshine;  with 
the  white  clouds  scurrTing  across  a  blue  sky,  chased  by  the 
merriest  madcap  wind  that  ever  scampered;  with  the  waves 
breaking  from  afar  off,  dashing  up  a  thousand  diamonds  falling 
over  and  over  each  other  in  their  race  for  the  beach,  roaring  on  the 
shingle  in  clamorous  good-fellowship,  the  foam  creaming  in  ever 
wider  circles.  And,  across  the  leapmg  belt  of  waters,  green  and 
amber  and  white,  the  island,  flashing  too :  the  windows  and  roofs 
of  the  happy-looking  town  throwing  back  the  sun  glances,  set  in 
smooth  slopes,  mildly  radiating  green,  like  chrysoprase  and  peri- 
dot. .  .  . 

Rosamond  had  dropped  the  letter  from  her  hand;  again  she 
was  dreaming.  Not  the  plaint  of  the  November  wind  round  the 
gable  roof  of  Saltwoods  in  her  ears,  but  the  chant  of  this  April 
chorus  on  Alverstoke  beach.  Not  the  monotonous  ting  of  Aspasia's 
finger  exercise  from  the  room  below,  but  the  irregular  boom  and 
thud  of  gun  practice  far  out  at  sea,  brought  in  by  the  gust.  And 
the  voice  that  fell  into  silence  so  far  away  between  the  wild  Indian 
hills  was  speaking  to  her  again.  And  she  heard,  heard  for  the 
first  time.  .  .  . 

Rosamond  (jerardine,  virgin  of  heart  through  her  two  marriages, 
was  being  wooed!  And  the  virgin  in  her  was  trembling  and 
troubled,  as  womanhood  awoke.  ...  He  held  her  hands  and  looked 
into  her  eyes.  His  cheeks  were  pale  under  their  bronze,  his  lips 
trembled — *  Could  you  trust  me  ?  Do  you  think  me  mad  ?  Tve 
only  known  you  four  days,  but  I've  dreunt  of  you,  all  my  life  ..  . 
Rosamond ! ' 

The  sea  wind  was  eddying  round  them,  the  grasses  at  Rosamond's 
feet  were  nodding  like  mad  things  in  the  gusts.  Her  hair  was 
whipped  against  her  face.  So,  on  this  English  shore,  with  the  taste 
of  the  salt  in  their  mouths,  with  the  wild  salt  moist  winds  aU  about 
them — this  Englishman  wooed  this  English  girl,  to  come  away 
and  be  his  love  in  the  burning  East.  Yes,  she  could  trust  him. 
Who  could  look  into  his  true  eyes  and  not  trust  him  ?  But  then 
it  was  the  thought  of  the  East,  the  East  of  her  lost  childhood's 
joy,  that  won  her.  Now,  back  in  England's  heart,  irom  an  East 
abhorred,  to  the  loathing  as  of  blood  and  cruelty,  it  was  the  lover, 
it  was  the  love  ! 

Again  she  felt  the  touch  of  his  first  kiss.    He  had  sought  her 
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lips,  but  she  had  turned  her  cheek.  Now — ^the  blood  rushed  up 
into  her  face ;  her  heart  beat  faster,  almost  a  f aintness  crept  over 
her.  She  dropped  her  head  upon  her  out-stretched  arms,  her 
burning  cheek  upon  his  letter  .  .  .  again  his  strong  arms  held  her.. 

Once  more  they  parted  at  the  gate  of  the  house  that  was  her 
prison.  He  was  going  back  to  India  in  ten  days,  and  she  would 
go  with  him,  confidently,  gladly ! 

She  walked  up  the  path  between  the  straggling  wallflowers, 
the  pungent  marigolds,  into  the  mean  narrow  hall.  Then  her 
only  thought  had  been  of  sailing  away  from  that  sordid  genteel 
abode,  back  to  fair  India,  the  land  of  her  dreams.  Now— now, 
as  across  these  years  she  re-lived  that  great  day  of  her  youth,  her 
heart  was  swooning  over  the  memory  of  his  Idss ;  her  brain  was 
fiUed  with  a  vision  of  his  tender  trembling  lips ;  of  the  light  in  his 
eyes  as  he  looked  back  at  her,  of  the  swing  of  lus  broad  shoulders 
as  he  rounded  the  crescent  towards  the  fort. 


Miss  Aspasia  Cuningham  was  in  a  decidedly  bad  temper.  To 
be  home  again,  in  England,  to  have  unlimited  opportunity  of 
working  out  the  Leschetizky  method  on  a  superfine  Steinway 
piano,  the  most  complete  immunity  from  interfering  uncles,  from 
social  duties,  phiUstine  secretaries  and  attaches,  appeared  a  most 
delightful  existence — ^in  theory.  But,  in  practice  it  was  dull.  Yes, 
dull  was  the  word. 

With  four  fingers  pressing  four  consecutive  notes  while  the 
remaining  digit  hammered  away,  vindictively,  at  the  fifth ;  with 
pouting  lip  out-thrust,  she  had  reached  the  point  of  telling  herself 
that  even  India  was  better  than  thip. 

*  Horrid  place,'  ran  Baby's  angry  cogitation,  while  the  finger 
conscientiously  drununed,  'nothing  but  those  stupid  trees  and 
that  deadly  moor,  and  the  birds'  chirp,  chirp,  and  not  a  neighbour 
within  miles ;  or  if  there  were,  with  Aunt  Bosamond  not  wanting  to 
see  a  soul ;  not  even  the  curate — and  he's  got  eyes  like  marbles ! ' 

Aspasia  gave  a  little  titter  and  changed  the  drumming  finger 
from  the  third  to  the  fourth.  This  was  a  less  elastic  member ; 
and  she  grew  pink  with  unconscious  energy,  while  pursuing  the 
inner  monologue. 

'  I  do  think  that  disgusting  Major  Bethune  might  have  given 
us  some  sign  of  life.    People  have  no  business  to  look  into  people's 
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ejea  like  that,  and  press  people's  handsy  and  tiien  go  off  and  mean 
nothing  at  all.  Not/  said  Babj,  blowing  out  her  nostrils  with  a 
fine  bieath  of  scom,  '  that  one  ever  thought  of  him  in  that  wa7. 
But  he— oh,  he's  just  a  horrid  wretch  like  the  rest !  AH  the  nice 
ones  die,  I  think.    At  least,  IVe  never  met  an7.' 

She  brought  down  the  left  hand  in  its  turn,  with  a  crash,  on  the 
five  notes ;  and  the  fine  discord  seemed  to  have  relieving  effect. 
The  reflections  proceeded  in  a  softer  vein. 

*  Harry  English— he  must  have  been  a  dear.'  She  turned  her 
head  to  look  for  the  inevitable  portrait.  There  was  scarce  a  room 
in  Saltwoods  that  did  not  hold  two  or  three  presentments  of  him ; 
sketches,  most  of  them,  hj  the  faithful,  forcible  hand  of  the  artist 
mother ;  photographs,  too,  in  well-nigh  every  stage  of  the  boy's 
development.  Even  Aspasia,  positive,  practical,  unimaginative, 
could  not  but  have  fallen  under  the  influence  of  the  haunting 
presence.  And  in  her  actual  mood  of  disillusion  with  Raymond 
Bethune,  the  ante-room  of  her  girl's  heart,  that  airy  space  open 
to  all  the  winds,  where  so  many  come,  pause,  and  go,  was  now, 
half  in  idleness,  half  in  contradiction,  consecrate  to  the  image  of 
gallant  Harry  English. 

*'  How  Aunt  Rosamond  could ! '  she  thought,  as  she  dreamily 
fixed  her  eyes  upon  that  charcoal  sketch  which  held  one  panel  of 
the  drawing-room,  and  which  had  been  Mrs.  Bnglisli's  last  wodt. 
It  was  a  much  enlarged  copy  of  the  photograph  on  the  shrine,  and, 
whether  by  some  unconscious  transcription  of  her  own  sorrow,  or 
whether  her  mother  eyes  had  discovered  in  the  little  picture  some 
stem  premonition  of  his  own  approaching  fate,  the  artist  had  given 
the  strong  bold  face  an  expression  that  was  almost  bitter  in  its 
melancholy. 

'  How  Aunt  Rosamond  could '  thought  the  giri,  ^  when  she 

bad  been  loved  by  such  a  man,  ever,  ever  have  looked  at  anyone 
else  ?  Fancy— the  Runkle ! '  Ab,  if  Aspasia  had  been  loved  by 
English,  how  nobly  she  would  have  borne  her  widowhood !  Her 
heart,  of  course,  would  have  been  absolutely,  completely  broken ; 
she  would  have  gone  about  in  deep,  deep  widow's  weeds.  And 
strangers,  looking  after  her,  noticing  t^e  sweet  pale  face  amid  the 
crape,  would  ask  who  she  was  and  would  be  told  in  whispers ;  the 
widow  of  the  hero  of  the  Baroghil  expedition.  '  Ah,  it  wodd  have 
been  sweet  to  have  been  loved  by  you,  Harry  English  ! ' 

Her  hands  fell  from  the  piano ;  her  soul  was  away  upon  a  dream 
as  vague  and  innocent  as  it  was  absorbing.    Too  often  did  the 
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Leeohetizky  meihod  end  in  this  manner.  The  while  Boeamond,  high 
in  her  attic,  dreamed  that  she  was  a  ffil  onoe  more,  and  that  she 
had  juBt  been  told  that  Harry  English  loved  her. 


CJHAPTER   IV. 

There  was  sunshine  enough  without  to  have  tempted  the  most 
obstinate  recluse  into  the  fields.  But  as  little  as  she  had  heeded 
November  rain  did  Rosamond  now  heed  the  brightness  of  this 
opening  December.  While  the  old  attic  room  held  her  bodily 
presence,  her  soul  was  once  again  back  in  the  past.  The  past  .  .  . 
where,  after  all,  she  had  not  lived,  and  which  (strange  poignant 
lesson  of  fate !)  was  now  to  become  to  her  more  living  than  the 
present. 

Those  letters,  those  early  memorials,  the  very  thought  of  which 
had  once  inspired  dread,  now  drew  her  like  a  magnet.  Scarcely 
could  she  give  herself  to  the  necessary  facts  of  life,  so  impatiently 
did  she  long  for  those  solitary  hours  in  his  room,  with  him ! 

Every  trifling  note  of  his  was  pored  over,  dreamt  upon  in  its 
turn.  She  had  it  in  her  to  have  ling^ed  days  upon  a  single  line.  Yet 
there  was  the  sweetness  of  a  tender  surprise  in  every  fresh  sheet 
she  took  into  her  hands.  And  now  it  was  her  first  '  love  letter ' 
that  she  held. 

It  had  come  to  her  in  the  morning  after  their  meeting  in  the 
salt  wind,  amid  the  gorse ;  had  been  brought  to  her— in  the  ugly 
top  bedroom — on  a  basket  brimming  over  with  flowers.  She  could 
see  them  again,  breathe  them  again :  hot-house  roses,  languid- 
white  and  heavy-headed  yellow,  a  huge  clump  of  heliotrope,  lily  of 
the  valley  bound  by  its  paie  green  sheaths,  sharp-scented,  waxen  . .  . 
then  the  narcissus,  the  jonquil,  the  darling  commoner  herd  of  spring 
things  that  had  pushed  their  way  in  the  open  gardens !  All  this  to 
Rosamond,  starved  of  beauty,  Rosamond  who  was  wont  to  fill  her 
vases  with  the  budding  boughs  that  the  hedges  give  the  gardenless ! 
She  had  buried  her  face  in  the  velvet  coolness,  drawn  in  the  perfume 
as  if  she  was  drawing  in  the  loveliness  to  her  soul.  Through  the 
waste  of  those  ten  years  she  could  again  feel  the  touch  of  the  petals 
on  her  cheek — she  was  back  again,  back  again  in  her  maidenhood 
and  held  her  first  love  letter  between  her  hands.  Was  it  possible 
that  the  faded  nondescript  leaf  that  fell  from  between  ite  pages 
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liad  once  been  part  of  tliat  ezquiflite  basketful  that  could  stilt  bloom 
for  her  ? 

Darling  (wrote  Hany  English)  these  aze  all  I  can  send  yon.  I  wanted  to 
rsend  yon  roses,  love,  worthy  of  my  Rose,  the  only  Rose,  of  Rosamond,  Rose  of  the 
World  i  I  half  dreamed  of  them  last  night,  red,  red,  glowing,  deep-scented  like 
my  love  for  yon.  I  can  And  nothing  bnt  these  pale  mawkish  things,  far  though 
I  have  hosted  this  morning  1  .  .  . 

This  morning — and  it  was  now  but  nine  o'clock.  How  eazlj 
he  must  have  risen !  It  was  not  the  Rosamond,  the  hard  70uiig 
untouched  Rosamond  of  those  old  days,  who  thought  thus  with 
A  mist  before  the  eyes ;  it  was  the  new  Rosamond  whose  heart  was 
beginning  to  teach  her  so  many  things. 

Early  had  the  lover  risen  indeed ! 

I  oonld  not  sleep  (went  on  the  letter)  for  sheer  tnmnlt  of  hapjiiness.  I  saw 
the  dawn  break  over  the  water  out  on  the  sea  bastion  of  this  old  fort.  The  sea 
was  qnite  wrapt  in  mist,  and  I  and  my  heart  seemed  first  alone  high  np  in  the 
air,  with  the  wash  of  the  invisible  waters  below  and  the  restless  tapping  of  the 
dag  line  on  the  staff  over  my  head.  And  then  the  dawn  came.  It  seemed  to 
me  the  first  dawn  I  had  ever  beheld,  I,  who  have  marched  through  many  an 
Indian  night  and  seen  such  fires  as  England  never  dreams  of.  Bnt  I  look  npon 
the  world  with  new  eyes.  The  meaning  of  things  has  beoome  clear  to  me.  I 
-never  saw  beanty  before  I  saw  yon;  and  through  yon,  all  other  beanty  is 
fulfilled  to  me.  Grey  and  dove-coloured  and  pearl,  faint  roses  and  yellows  and 
4)pals — the  mists  first  became  impregnated  with  all  lovely  tints  and  then  rolled 
away.  Then  there  was  a  straight  ray  of  sun  across  the  sea  at  my  feet,  and  the 
^ater  was  gold  and  green.  Glorious !  Why  do  I  write  all  this  to  yon  f  I  have 
never  even  thought  of  such  things  before.  Will  you  langh  at  me  f  I,  who  have 
known  you  for  such  a  little  while  t  But  I  have  waited  for  you  all  the  years  of 
my  manhood — this  much  I  know  at  least.  And  you,  who  are  the  meaning  of 
•everything  to  me  now,  you  vdll  know  the  meaning  of  my  heart. 

All  the  meaning  of  her  lover  to  Rosamond  Tempest,  in  the  top 
Toom  over  the  straggling  back  garden,  had  been  that  he  was  her 
deliverer  from  an  existence  of  utter  negation.  She  had  read  his 
words  with  the  same  pleasure  with  which  she  had  gazed  upon  his 
flowers,  inhaled  their  fragrance :  it  had  represented  a  new  atmo* 
sphere  of  colour  and  beauty  ! 

But  now,  as  she  bent  over  that  faded  leaf  and  read  those  vivid 
words  from  a  hand  long  dust,  her  whole  being  gave  itself  responsive 
to  the  love  that  still  spoke. 

In  the  garden  below,  under  the  nipped  frost-bitten  leaves,  Aspasia 
poked  about  for  hidden  violets.  From  its  bare  brown  stalks  she 
had  already  culled  the  last  dwindled  chrysanthemum.  When 
Rosamond  and  she,  in  the  marshalled  palace  of  Sir  Arthur,  had 
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planned  this  homely  occupation,  it  had  seemed  an  almost  delirioasly 
j  OTfol  prospect  of  fieeedom.  Now,  such  is  the  futility  of  the  granted 
^vish,  Aspasia,  as  she  flicked  with  impatient  fingers  among  the  wet 
foliage,  was  a  piey  to  that  abandonment  of  melancholy  which  is 
rarely  known  in  its  perfection  after  twenty.  Indeed,  poor  Baby's 
outlook  upon  the  world  that  December  noon  was  a  pitiable  one. 
The  only  man  she  could  have  loved  was  dead  before  she  had  even 
known  him !  Another  man,  whom  she  was  certain  she  could  never 
bave  cared  for,  displayed  the  most  reprehensible  indifference  as  to 
whether  he  were  as  much  as  remembered.  And  those  wonderful 
piano  recitak  of  the  gifted  young  genius,  Miss  Aspasia  Cuningham, 
eeemed  hopelessly  remote. 

She  could  not  even  muster  a  smile  for  the  kitten  as  it  suddenly 
cantered  across  the  path,  every  individual  hair  bristling,  body  con- 
torted, and  legs  stiffened,  to  box  a  hanging  leaf  and  ML  prone  on 
its  back  with  four  paws  wildly  beating  the  air.  The  very  kitten 
was  part  of  the  general  unsatisfactoriness  of  things.  When  she 
did  have  the  heart  to  play  with  it,  it  was  never  to  be  found  :  but 
it  had  a  Puck-like  knowledge  of  the  ripe  moment  when  to  mock  her 
misery. 

Indeed,  the  claims  of  the  eager  young  life  were  somewhat 
neglected  in  this  old  home  of  dreams. 

Aspasia  walked,  in  royal  dignity  of  dolour,  back  to  the  house, 
set  the  violets  in  two  shallow  vases,  and  the  chrysanthemum  in  a 
high  narrow  one.  She  placed  the  portable  easel  upon  the  open 
leaf  of  the  grand  piano ;  she  detached  from  its  pand  the  portoait 
of  Captain  English  with  the  sad  stem  face,  propped  it  on  the  easel, 
arranged  her  flowers  round  it,  all  with  the  solenm  air  of  one  going 
through  a  religious  rite.  Then  she  sat  down,  heaved  a  noisy  sigh 
from  the  depth  of  her  little  round  chest,  and  began  to  play  those 
throbbing  strains  of  passion,  yearning  disappointment,  and  sorrow 
that,  the  legend  says,  came  to  Chopin  one  day,  through  the  beat 
of  raindrops  against  his  window  panes,  as  he  waited  for  her  who 
failed  him. 

Baby  had  begun  to  find  out  that  even  in  so  serious  an  art  as 
music  those  paltry  things,  the  emotions,  will  insist  on  finding 
expression.  I^e  was  in  a  very  pretty  state  of  artistic  woe  when, 
with  a  sudden  discord,  the  love  notes  fell  mute.  From  the  shadowy 
window-seat  a  tall  figure  had  risen  and  come  forward  :  eyes,  abla^ 
with  anger,  were  fixed  upon  her  from  a  white  and  threatening 
face. 
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*  Aunt  Bosamond !  .  .  .'  stammered  the  girl,  too  maoh  startled 
to  do  anytliing  but  sit  and  stare. 

^  How  dare  70a  ?  '  said  Lady  Geraidine,  in  a  low  yoioe,  haidlf 
above  a  whisper  indeed,  but  chained  with  intense  anger.  She 
walked  up  to  the  piano  and  stood  looking  a  second  at  the  altar-like 
arrangement ;  then  her  eyes  retomed  to  Aspasia,  who  now  blushed 
violently,  guiltily,  in  spite  of  an  irrepressible  childish  desire  to 


'  You  shameless  girl ! '  said  Rosamond.  *  How  dare  ytm ! 
What  have  you  to  do  with  him  ?  '  She  took  up  the  picture.  '  He 
is  mine,'  she  said,  '  mine  only !  *  Then,  holding  it  clasped  to  her 
breast,  she  swept  from  the  room. 

'  Upon  my  word ! '  said  Miss  Aspasia.  *  Gkxxl  gradous  goodneas 
me ! '  Resentment  got  the  better  of  amusement ;  her  dieeks 
were  flaming  soariet,  she  struck  a  series  of  defiant  chords,  as  a  sort 
of  war  cry  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  figure.  '  Shamelefis  giri, 
indeed ;  I've  as  much  right  to  him,  by  this  time,  as  anybody  ebe, 
I  should  think.  In  heaven  there's  no  marriage  or  giving  in  matiiage 
.  .  .  and,  if  it  comes  to  that,  what  about  Runkle  then  ?  * 

She  plunged  into  the  noisiest,  most  dishevelled  Wagner-Usst 
piece  of  her  repertory;  crashed,  banged,  and  pounded  till  the 
staid  old  manor-house  seemed  to  ring  with  amazement,  and  tiie 
exasperated  player,  with  flying  hands,  loosened  hair,  empurpled 
countenance  and  panting  breath,  could  hardly  keep  her  seat  in  the 
midst  of  her  own  gymnastics. 

Henceforth  there  was  one  room  in  the  manor-house  without  its 
presiding  picture.  And,  opposite  Rosamond's  bed,  where  the 
tender  child's  face  had  once  watched  the  mother's  slumbers,  the 
soldier  now  looked  down  sternly  and  sadly  upon  the  wife. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER   XXXI. 

AT  THE  RESERVE. 

Tony  Stretton  walked  quickly  down  from  the  Villa  Pontignard 
to  the  station.  There  he  learned  th!it  an  hour  must  elapse  before 
a  train  to  Eze  was  due.  Inaction  was  at  this  moment  intolerable 
to  him.  Even  though  he  should  get  to  Eze  not  a  minute  the  sooner, 
he  must  hurry  upon  his  way.  He  could  not  wait  upon  this  platform 
for  an  hour,  suspense  so  tortured  him.  He  went  out  upon  the  road 
and  began  to  run.  He  ran  very  quickly.  The  road  turned  sharply 
round  the  shoulder  of  a  hill,  and  Stretton  saw  in  front  of  him  the 
lights  of  Monte  Carlo.  They  were  bunched  in  great  white  clusters, 
they  were  strung  in  festoons  in  the  square  and  the  streets. 
They  made  a  golden  crescent  about  the  dark  quiet  waters  of  the 
bay.  Looking  down  from  this  shoulder  of  the  hill  upon  the  town 
at  such  an  hour  one  seems  to  be  looking  upon  a  town  of  fairy-land; 
one  expects  a  sweet  and  delicate  music  to  float  upwards  from  its 
houses  and  charm  the  ears.  Tony's  one  thought  was  that  beyond 
that  place  of  lights  lay  Eze.  He  came  to  an  electric  tram  which 
was  on  the  point  of  starting.  He  entered  it  and  it  rattled  him 
quickly  down  the  hill. 

At  Monte  Carlo  he  sprang  into  the  fi^t  carriage  which  he  saw 
waiting  for  a  fare,  and  bade  the  coachman  drive  him  quickly  out  to 
Eze.  The  night  had  come ;  above  his  head  the  stars  shone  very 
brightly  from  a  dark  sky  of  velvet,    The  carriage  passed  out  of  the 
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town;  ihe  villas  grew  more  scarce;  the  open  road  glimmered 
ahead  of  him  a  riband  of  white ;  the  sea  murmured  languorously 
upon  the  shore. 

At  this  moment,  in  the  lonely  restaurant  towards  which  Tony 
was  driving  in  such  haste,  Lionel  Gallon  and  Millie  Stretton  were 
sitting  down  to  dinner.  The  table  was  laid  in  the  small  daintily 
furnished  room  which  opened  on  to  the  terrace.  The  windows 
stood  wide,  and  the  lazy  murmur  of  the  waves  entered  in.  The 
white  cloth  shone  with  silver,  a  great  bowl  of  roses  stood  in  the 
centre  and  delicately  perfumed  the  air.  Thither  Millie  had  come 
in  fulfilment  of  that  promise  made  on  a  midnight  of  early  spring 
in  Regent's  Park.  The  colour  burned  prettily  on  her  cheeks,  she 
had  dressed  herself  in  a  pink  gown  of  lace,  jewels  shone  on  her  arms 
and  at  her  neck.  She  was,  perhaps,  a  little  feverish  in  her  gaiety, 
her  laughter  was  perhaps  a  little  over  loud.  Indeed,  every  now 
and  then  her  heart  sank  id  fear  within  her,  and  she  wished  heraeU 
far  away.  But  here  Lionel  Gallon  was  at  his  ease.  He  knew  the 
methods  by  which  victory  was  to  be  won.  There  was  no  sugges- 
tion of  triumph  in  his  manner.  He  was  considerate,  and  most 
deferential,  and  with  no  more  than  a  hint  of  passion  in  the  defer- 
ence. 

*  You  have  come,'  he  said.  His  eyes  rested  upon  hers,  and  he 
left  them  to  express  his  gratitude.  He  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips 
and  gently  took  the  cloak  from  her  shoulders.  '  You  have  had  a 
long  journey.  But  you  are  not  tired.'  He  placed  her  chair  for  her 
at  the  table  and  sat  opposite.  He  saw  that  she  was  uneasy.  He 
spoke  no  word  which  might  alarm  her. 

Meanwhile  Tony  was  drawing  nearer.    He  reached  the  hotel 
at  Eze,  and  drove  through  its  garden  to  the  door. 
'  Is  Lady  Stretton  in  the  hotel  ?  '  he  asked. 

*  No,  sir.  Her  ladyship  went  out  to  dinner  nearly  an  hour 
ago.' 

*  Thank  you,'  said  Tony.  *She  arrived  this  afternoon,  I 
think?' 

*  Yes,  sir.    What  name  shall  I  give  when  she  returns  ? ' 

*  No  name,'  said  Tony.  And  he  ordered  his  coachman  to  drive 
back  to  the  road. 

When  he  had  reached  it  he  directed  the  man  agaiui 

*  Towards  Beaulieu,*  he  said;  and  in  a  little  while,  <5n  his  left 
hand,  below  the  level  of  the  road,  he  saw  the  lights  of  the  SSsetve. 
He  stopped  at  the  gate,  dismissed  his  carriage,  and  walked  down 
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the  winding  drive  to  the  door.  He  walked  into  the  reataurant. 
It  was  empty.    A  waiter  came  forward  to  him. 

'  I  wiah  you  to  take  me  at  once  to  Mr.  Gallon,'  he  said.  He 
spoke  in  a  calm,  matter-of-fact  voice.  But  the  waiter  nevertheless 
hesitated.  Tony  wore  the  clothes  in  which  he  had  travelled  to 
Roquebrone.  He  was  covered  with  dust,  his  face  was  haggard 
and  stem.  He  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  dainty  little 
room  of  lights  and  flowers  and  shining  silver,  and  the  smartly 
dressed  couple  who  were  dining  there.  The  waiter  guessed  that 
his  irruption  would  be  altogether  inconvenient. 

'  Mr.  Gallon! '  he  stammered.  '  He  has  gone  out.' 
Tony  heaid  the  rattle  of  a  metal  cover  upon  a  dish.  He 
looked  in  the  direction  whence  the  sound  came — he  looked 
to  the  right-hand  side  of  the  restaurant.  A  door  stood  open  there, 
and  in  the  passage  beyond  the  door  he  saw  a  waiter  pass  carrying 
the  dish.  Moreover,  the  man  who  had  spoken  to  him  made  yet 
another  mistake.  He  noticed  the  direction  of  Tony's  glance,  and 
he  made  a  quick  movement  as  though  to  bar  that  passage. 

*  He  is  here,'  said  Tony ;  and  he  thrust  the  waiter  aside.  He 
crossed  the  restaurant  quickly  and  entered  the  passage.  The 
passage  ran  parallel  to  the  restaurant;  and,  at  the  end  towards 
the  terrace,  there  was  another  door  upon  the  opposite  side.  The 
waiter  with  the  dish  had  his  hand  upon  the  door-handle,  but  he 
turned  at  the  sound  of  Stretton's  step.  He,  too,  noticed  the  dis- 
order of  Tony's  dress.  At  the  same  moment  the  man  in  the  restau- 
rant shouted  in  a  warning  voice  ; 

•Jules!' 

Jules  stood  in  front  of  the  door. 

*  Monsieur,  this  room  is  private,'  said  he. 

*  Yet  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  intrude,'  said  Tony  quietly. 
From  behind  the  door  there  came  the  sound  of  a  man's  voice 

which  Tony  did  not  know.  He  had,  indeed,  never  heard  it  before. 
Then  a  woman's  laugh  rang  out ;  and  the  sound  of  it  angered  Tony 
beyond  endurance.  He  recognised  it  beyond  the  possibility  of 
mistake.  It  was  his  wife  who  was  laughing  so  gaily  there  behind 
the  closed  door.  He  thought  of  the  years  he  had  spent  in  the 
determination  to  regain  his  wife's  esteem,  to  free  himself  from  her 
contempt.  For  the  moment  he  could  have  laughed  bitterly  at 
his  persistence  as  at  some  egregious  f olly«  It  seemed  all  waste — 
waste  of  time,  waste  of  endeavour,  waste  of  suffering.  She  was 
laughing  I    And  with  Lionel  Gallon  for  her  companion  I    The  coldj 
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black  nights  of  the  North  Sea  and  its  gales ;  the  arid  sands  of  the 
Sahara ;  all  his  long  service  for  her  ending  in  that  crowning  act  of 
desertion — ^the  story  was  clear  in  his  mind  from  beginning  to  end, 
detailed  and  complete.  And  she  was  langhing  in  there  with  Lionel 
Gallon !  Her  laughter  was  to  him  as  some  biting  epigram  whidi 
epitomised  the  way  in  which  she  had  spent  the  years  of  his 
absence.    His  anger  got  the  better  of  his  self-control. 

'  Stand  away,'  he  cried,  in  a  low  savage  voice,  to  the  waiter. 
And  since  the  man  did  not  instantly  move,  he  seized  him  by  the 
shoulders  and  dragged  him  from  the  door. 

'  Monsieur ! '  the  man  cried  aloud,  in  a  frightened  voice,  and 
the  dish  which  he  was  carrying  fell  with  a  clatter  on  to  the  floor. 
Inside  the  room  the  laughter  suddenly  ceased.  Tony  listened  for 
a  second.  He  could  not  hear  even  a  whisper.  There  was  com- 
plete sUence.  He  smiled  rather  grimly  to  himself ;  he  was  thinking 
that  this  was  not,  at  all  events,  the  silence  of  contempt. 

Could  he  have  seen  through  the  door  into  the  room  he  would 
have  been  yet  more  convinced.  All  the  gaiety  vanished  in  an 
instant  from  Millie's  face.  She  was  sitting  opposite  the  door ;  she 
sat  and  stared  at  it  in  terror.  The  blood  ebbed  from  hei  cheeks, 
leaving  them  as  white  as  paper. 

*  Monsieur ! '  she  repeated,  in  so  low  a  whisper  that  even  Gallon 
on  the  other  side  of  the  small  table  hardly  heard  the  word.  Her 
lips  were  dry  and  she  moistened  them.  '  Monsieur ! '  she  whispered 
again,  and  the  whisper  was  a  question.  She  had  no  definite  sus- 
picion who  '  Monsieur '  was  ;  she  did  not  define  him  as  her  husband. 
She  only  understood  that  somehow  she  was  trapped.  The  sudden 
clatter  of  the  dish  upon  the  floor,  the  loudness  of  the  waiter's  cry, 
which  was  not  a  mere  protest,  but  also  a  cry  of  fear,  terrified  her ; 
they  implied  violence.  She  was  trapped.  She  sat  paralysed  tipon 
her  chair,  staring  across  the  table  over  Gallon's  shoulder  at  the 
door.  Gallon  meanwhile  said  not  a  word.  He  had  been  sitting 
with  his  back  to  the  door,  and  he  twisted  round  in  his  chair.  To 
both  of  them  it  seemed  ages  before  the  handle  was  turned.  Yet 
so  short  was  the  interval  of  time  that  they  could  hardly  have 
reached  the  terrace  through  the  open  window  had  they  sprung  up 
at  the  first  sound  of  disturbance. 

Thus  they  were  sitting,  silent  and  motionless,  when  the  door 
was  pushed  open,  and  Tony  stood  in  the  doorway.  At  the  sight 
of  him  Millie  uttered  one  loud  scream,  and  clapped  her  hands  over 
her  face.    Gallon,  on  the  other  hand,  started  up  on  to  his  feet.    As 
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Ke  did  bo  he  upset  his  wine-glass  over  the  table-cloth ;  it  fell  and 
splintered  on  the  polished  floor.  He  turned  towards  the  intruder 
who  so  roughly  forced  his  way  into  the  room.  The  eyes  of  that 
intruder  took  no  account  of  him;  they  were  fixed  upon  Millie 
Stretton,  as  she  sat  cowering  at  the  table  with  her  hands  before  her 
face. 

*  What  do  you  want  ? '  cried  Gallon.  *  You  have  no  right 
here!' 

*  I  have  every  right  here/  said  Tony.    *  That  is  my  wife !  * 

It  was  still  his  wife  at  whom  he  looked,  not  at  all  towards 
Gallon.  Gallon  was  startled  out  of  his  wits.  Detection  he  had 
always  feared ;  he  had  sought  to  guard  against  it  by  the  use  of 
every  precaution  known  to  his  devious  strategy.  But  it  was 
detection  by  Pamela  Mardale  and  her  friends,  who  had  once  already 
laid  him  by  the  heels ;  the  husband  had  never  entered  into  his 
calculations.  He  had  accepted  without  question  Millie's  version 
of  the  husband — he  was  the  man  who  did  not  care.  In  some 
part  of  the  world  he  wandered,  but  where  no  one  knew ;  cut  ofE 
from  all  his  friends — indifferent,  neglectful,  and  a  fool.  Even  now 
he  could  not  believe.  This  might  be  some  new  trick  of  Pamela 
Mardale's. 

*  Your  wife !  *  he  exclaimed,    *  That  is  not  true.* 

*  Not  true  ? '  cried  Tony,  in  a  terrible  voice.  He  stretched  out 
his  arm  and  pointed  towards  Millie.    '  Look ! ' 

Millie  flinched  as  though  she  feared  a  blow.  She  dropped  her 
head  yet  lower.  She  held  her  fingers  over  her  eyelids,  closing 
them  tightly.  She  had  looked  once  at  Tony's  face,  she  dared 
not  look  again.  She  sat  in  darkness,  trembling.  One  question 
was  in  her  mind.  '  Would  he  kill  her  ?  *  Gallon  looked  at  her  as 
he  was  bidden.  Millie  was  wont  to  speak  of  her  husband  with 
indifference,  and  a  suggestion  of  scorn.  Yet  it  was  her  manifest 
terror  which  now  convinced  Gallon  that  the  husband  was  indeed 
before  him.  Here  the  man  was,  sprung  suddenly  out  of  the  dark 
upon  him,  not  neglectful,  for  he  had  the  look  of  one  who  has  travelled 
from  afar  very  quickly,  and  slept  but  little  on  the  way  ;  not  indif- 
ferent, for  he  was  white  with  anger  and  his  eyes  were  aflame. 
Gallon  cursed  the  luck  which  had  for  a  second  time  brought  him 
into  such  ill  straits.  He  measured  himself  with  Tony,  and  knew  in 
the  instant  that  he  was  no  match  for  him.  There  was  a  man,  tired^ 
no  doubt,  and  worn,  but  hard  as  iron,  supple  of  muscle  and  limb, 
and  finely  trained  to  the  last  superfluous  ounce  of  flesh;  while 
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he  himBelf  was  soft  with  luxury  and  good  living.    He  sought  to 
temporise. 

'  That  is  no  proof/  said  he.  ^  Any  woman  might  be  startled 
— — '    And  Tony  broke  fiercely  in  upon  his  stanmiered  argument : 

*  Qo  out,'  he  cried,  *  and  wait  for  me ! ' 

The  door  was  still  open.  Outside  it  in  the  passage  the  waiten 
were  clustered,  listening.  Inside  the  room  Millie  was  listening. 
The  order,  roughly  given,  was  just  one  which  Gallon  for  very  shame 
could  not  obey.  He  would  have  liked  to  obey  it,  for  confronting 
husbands  was  never  to  his  Uking ;  all  his  art  lay  in  eluding  them. 

^  Go  out ! '  Tony  repeated,  and  took  a  step  forward.  Gallon 
could  not  cut  so  poor  a  figure  as  to  slink  from  the  room  like  a 
whipped  schoolboy.  Yet  it  would  have  gone  better  with  him  had 
he  eaten  his  leek  and  gone. 

'  It  would  not  be  safe  to  leave  you,'  he  babbled.  And  suddenly 
Tony  caught  him  by  the  throat,  struck  him  upon  the  face,  and 
then  flung  him  violently  away. 

Gallon  reeled  back  through  the  open  windows,  slipped  and  fell  at 
his  full  length  upon  the  terrace.  His  head  struck  tiie  stone  flags 
with  a  horrible  sound.  He  lay  quite  still  in  the  strong  light  which 
poured  from  the  room ;  his  eyes  were  closed,  his  face  quite  bloodless. 
It  was  his  business,  as  Mudge  had  said,  to  fight  amongst  the  tea- 
cups. 

Tony  made  no  further  movement  towards  him.  The  waitera 
went  out  on  to  the  terrace  and  lifted  him  up  and  carried  him  away. 
Then  Tony  turned  towards  his  wife.  She  had  risen  up  from  her 
chair  and  overturned  it  when  Tony  had  flung  the  interloper  from 
the  room.  She  now  crouched  shuddering  against  the  wall,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  in  terror  upon  her  husband.  As  he  turned  towards  hei 
she  uttered  a  sob  and  dropped  upon  her  knees  before  him.  That 
was  the  end  of  all  her  scorn.  She  kneeled  in  deadly  fear,  admiring 
him  in  the  very  frenzy  of  her  fear.  She  had  no  memory  for  the 
contemptuous  letters  which  she  had  written  and  Tony  had  carried 
under  his  pillow  on  the  North  Sea.  Her  little  deceits  and 
plots  and  trickeries  to  hoodwink  her  friends,  her  little  pretence  of 
passion  for  Lionel  Gallon — she  knew  at  this  moment  that  it  never 
had  been  more  than  a  pretence — these  were  the  matters  which  now 
she  remembered,  and  for  which  she  dreaded  punishment.  She  was 
wearing  jewels  that  night— jewels  which  Tony  had  given  her  in 
the  good  past  days  when  they  lived  together  in  tiie  house  in  Deaneiy 
Street.    They  shook  and  glittered  upon  her  hair,  about  her  neck. 
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upon  her  bosom  and  her  anns.    She  kneeled  in  her  delicate  finerjr 
of  lace  and  satin  in  this  room  of  luxury  and  bright  flowers^    Theie 
was  no  need  for  Tony  now  to  work  to  re-establish  himself  in  her 
thoughts.    She  reached  out  her  hands  to  him  in  supplication. 
*  I  am  not  guilty,'  she  moaned*    '  Tony !    Tony  I ' 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

HUSBAND  AND  WIFE. 

The  man  who  was  no  good  had  his  triumph  then.    Only  triumph 
was  not  at  all  in  his  thoughts. 

*  Oh,  please  ! '  he  said  very  quietly,  '  Get  up  from  your  knees. 
I  don't  like  to  see  you  there.    It  hurts  me.' 

MiUie  raised  her  eyes  to  him  in  wonder.  He  did  not  mean  to 
kiU  her,  then.  All  his  violence;  it  seemed,  was  reserved  for  that 
poor  warrior  of  the  drawing-rooms  who  had  just  been  carried  away 
stunned  and  bleeding  from  the  terrace.  When  Tony  spoke  to  her 
his  voice  was  rather  that  of  a  man  very  dispirited  and  sad.  He 
had  indeed  travelled  through  the  mountains  of  Morocco  hot  with 
anger  against  Gallon  the  interloper,  but  now  that  he  had  come  face 
to  face  again  with  MilUe,  now  that  he  had  heard  her  voice  with  its 
remembered  accents,  the  interloper  seemed  of  Uttle  account,  a 
creature  to  punish  and  be  done  with.  The  sadness  of  his  voice 
penetrated  to  MilUe's  heart.  She  rose  and  stood  submissively 
before  him. 

In  the  passage  outside  the  door  the  waiters  were  clustered 
whispering  together.  Tony  closed  the  door  and  shut  the  whispers 
out.  Upon  the  terrace,  outside  the  window,  a  man  was  hesitating 
whether  to  enter  or  no.    Tony  went  to  the  window. 

*  Who  are  you  ? '  he  asked.     '  What  do  you  want  ?  ' 

'  I  am  Giraud,  the  schoolmaster  of  Boquebrune,'  said  the  man, 
timidly.    *  I  bring  a  letter  from  Mademoiselle  Mardale.' 

*  Let  me  see  it ! '  said  Tony;  and  he  held  out  his^and  for  the 
letter.  He  glanced  at  the  superscription  and  gave  it  back.  '  It  is 
not  for  me,'  he  said,  and  M.  Giraud  went  away  from  the  terrace. 
Tony  turned  back  to  his  wife.  His  mind  was  full  of  a  comparison 
between  the  ways  in  which  he  and  she  had  each  spent  the  years  of 
absence.  For  him  they  had  been  years  of  endeavour,  persisted  in 
through  failure  and  perplexity  until  success,  but  for  her,  was  reached. 
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And  how  had  Millie  spent  them  ?    He  looked  at  her  sternly,  and 
she  said  again  in  a  faltering  voice  : 

*  I  am  innocent,  Tony.* 
And  he  replied : 

^  Gonld  you  have  said  as  much  to-morrow  had  I  not  come  back 
to-night  ? ' 

Millie  had  no  answer  to  that  question — she  attempted  none ; 
and  it  was  even  at  that  moment  counted  to  her  credit  by  her  hus- 
band. She  stood  silent  for  a  while,  and  only  the  murmur  of  the 
sea  breaking  upon  the  beach  filled  the  room.  A  light  wind  breathed 
through  the  open  window,  cool  and  fragrant,  and  made  the  shaded 
candles  flicker  upon  the  table.  Millie  had  her  one  poor  excuse  to 
offer,  and  she  pleaded  it  humbly. 

*  I  thought  that  you  had  ceased  to  care  what  became  of  me,'  she 
said. 

Tony  looked  sharply  at  her.  She  was  sincere — surely  she  was 
sincere. 

^  You  thought  that  ?  '  he  exclaimed ;  and  he  replaced  her  chair 
at  the  table.  *  Sit  down  here !  Let  me  understand !  Tou 
thought  that  I  had  ceased  to  care  for  you?  When  I  ceased  to 
write,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

Millie  shook  her  head. 

*  Before  that?' 

Tony  dropped  into  the  chair  on  which  Gallon  had  been  sitting. 

*  Before  that  ? '  he  exclaimed  in  perplexity.  *  When  ?  Tell 
me ! ' 

Millie  sat  over  against  him  at  the  table. 

^Do  you  remember  the  evening  when  you  first  told  me  that 
you  had  made  up  your  mind  to  go  away  and  make  a  home  for  both 
of  us  ?  It  was  on  that  evening.  You  gave  your  reason  for  going 
away.    We  had  begun  to  quarrel — we  were  drifting  apart.' 

*  I  remember,'  said  Tony ;  *  but  we  had  not  ceased  to  care 
then,  neither  you  nor  I.  It  was  just  because  I  feared  that  at  some 
time  we  might  cease  to  care  that  I  was  resolved  to  go  away.' 

^  Ah,'  said  Millie ;  '  but  akeady  the  change  had  begun.  Yes, 
yes !  Things  which  you  thought  you  never  could  remember  with- 
out a  thrill  you  remembered  already  with  indifierence — ^you 
remembered  them  without  being  any  longer  moved  or  touched  by 
the  associations  which  they  once  had  had.  I  recollect  the  very 
words  you  used.  I  sat  as  still  as  could  be  while  you  spoke  them ; 
but  I  never  forgot  them,  Tony.    There  was  a  particular  instance 
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which  you  mentioned — a  song *    And  suddenly  Tony  laughed  J 

but  he  laughed  harshly^  and  there  was  no  look  of  amusement  on 
his  face.  MiUie  stared  at  him  in  surprise,  but  he  did  not  explain, 
and  she  went  on  with  her  argument. 

fv^  *  So,  when  you  ceased  to  write  I  was  still  more  convinced  that 
you  had  ceased  to  care.  When  you  remained  away  after  your 
father  had  died  I  was  yet  more  sure.' 

Tony  leaned  across  the  white  table-cloth  with  its  glittering  silver, 
and  fixed  his  eyes  on  her. 

*  I  will  tell  you  why  I  ceased  to  write.  Every  letter  which  you 
wrote  to  me  when  I  was  in  New  York  was  more  contemptuous 
than  the  letter  which  had  preceded  it.  I  had  failed,  and  you 
despised  me  for  my  failure.  I  had  allowed  myself  to  be  tricked 
out  of  your  money '    And  upon  that  Millie  interrupted  him : 

*  Oh,  no  ! '  she  cried ;  *  you  must  not  say  that  I  despised  you 
for  that.  No !  That  is  not  fair.  I  never  thought  of  the  money. 
I  offered  you  what  was  left.' 

Tony  had  put  himself  in  the  wrong  here.  He  recognised  his 
mistake,  he  accepted  Milb'e's  correction. 

*Yes,  that  is  true,'  he  said;  'you  offered  me  all  that  was 
left — ^but  you  offered  it  contemptuously;  you  had  no  shadow  of 
belief  that  I  would  use  it  to  advantage — you  had  no  faith  in  me 
at  all.  In  your  eyes  I  was  no  good.  Mind,  I  don't  blame  you. 
You  were  justified,  no  doubt.  I  had  set  out  to  make  a  home  for 
you,  as  many  a  man  has  done  for  his  wife.    Only  where  they  had 

succeeded  I  had  failed.    If  I  thought  anything  at  all '  he  said, 

with  an  air  of  hesitation. 

*WeU?'  asked  MiUie. 

*I  thought  you  might  have  expressed  your  contempt  with  a 
little  less  of  unkindness,  or  perhaps  have  hidden  it  altogether.  You 
see,  I  was  not  having  an  easy  time  in  New  York,  and  your  letters 
made  it  very  much  harder.' 

*  Oh,  Tony,'  she  said,  in  a  low  voice  of  self-reproach.  She  was 
sitting  with  her  hands  clenched  in  front  of  her  upon  the  table-cloth, 
her  forehead  puckered,  and  in  her  eyes  a  look  of  great  pain. 

*  Never  mind  that,'  he  replied ;  and  he  resumed  his  story.  *  I  saw 
then  quite  clearly  that  with  each  letter  which  you  received  from  me, 
each  new  instalment  of  my  record  of  failure — for  each  letter  was 
just  that,  wasn't  it  ? — ^your  contempt  grew.  I  was  determined  that 
if  I  could  help  it  your  contempt  should  not  embitter  all  our  two 
lives.    So  I  ceased  to  write.    For  the  same  reason  I  stayed  away, 
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even  after  my  father  had  died.  Had  I  come  back  then  I  should 
have  come  back  a  £ailiiie»  proved  and  self-confessed.  And  youi 
scorn  would  have  stayed  with  you.  My  bnsiness  henceforth  was 
to  destroy  it,  to  prove  to  you  that  after  all  I  was  some  good— if 
not  at  money-making,  at  something  else.  I  resolved  that  we  shonld 
not  live  together  again  until  I  could  come  to  you  and  say:  ^^  Tea 
have  no  right  to  despise  me.    Here's  the  proof."  ' 

Millie  was  learning  now,  even  as  Tony  had  learnt  a  minute  ago. 
All  that  he  said  to  her  was  utterly  surprising  and  strange.  He  had 
been  thinking  of  her,  then,  all  the  time  while  he  was  away !  Indifiei- 
ence  was  in  no  way  the  reason  of  his  absence. 

^  Oh,  why  did  you  not  write  this  to  me  ?  '  she  cried.  '  It  need 
not  have  been  a  long  letter,  since  you  were  unwilling  to  write.  But 
just  this  you  might  have  written.  It  would  have  been  better, 
kinder ' — and  she  paused  upon  the  word,  uttering  it  with  hesitation 
and  a  shy  deprecating  smile,  as  though  aware  that  she  had  no 
claim  upon  his  kindness.  *  It  would  have  been  kinder  than  just 
to  leave  me  here,  not  knowing  where  you  were,  and  thinking  what 
I  did.' 

*  It  is  true,'  said  Tony,  *  I  might  have  written.  But  would 
you  have  believed  me  if  I  had  ?    No.' 

^  Then  you  might  have  come  to  me,'  she  urged.  *  Once— just 
for  five  minutes — to  tell  me  what  you  meant  to  do.' 

*  I  might,'  Tony  agreed ;  *  in  fact,  I  very  nearly  did.  I  was 
under  the  windows  of  the  house  in  Berkeley  Square  one  night.' 
And  Millie  started. 

*  Yes,  you  were,'  she  said  slowly. 
'  You  knew  that  ? ' 

*  Yes ;  I  knew  it  the  next  day.'  And  she  added :  *  I  wish  now, 
I  think,  that  you  had  come  in  that  night.' 

^Suppose  that  I  had,'  said  Tony;  'suppose  that  I  had  told 
you  of  my  fine  plan,  you  would  have  had  no  faith  in  it.  You 
would  merely  have  thought :  "  Here's  another  folly  to  be  added  to 
the  rest."    Your  contempt  would  have  been  increased,  that's  alL' 

It  was  quite  strange  to  Millie  Stretton  that  there  ever  could 
have  been  a  time  when  she  had  despised  him.  She  saw  him  sitting 
now  in  front  of  her,  quiet  and  stem;  she  remembered  her  own 
terror  when  he  burst  into  the  room,  when  he.  flung  Gallon  headlong 
through  the  windows,  when  he  turned  at  last  towards  her. 

'  We  have  been  strangers  to  one  another.' 
;^    *  Yes,'  he  replied ;  *  I  did  not  know  you.    I  should  never  have 
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left  70a— now  I  understand  that.     I  trusted  70U  very  blindly^ 
but  I  did  not  know  you/ 

MilUe  lowered  her  eyes  from  his  face. 

*  Nor  I  you/  she  answered.  *  What  did  you  do  when  you  went 
away  that  night  from  Berkeley  Square  ?  * 

*  I  enhsted  in  the  Foreign  Legion  in  Algeria.' 
Millie  raised  her  head  again  with  a  start  of  surprise. 

*  Soldiering  was  my  trade,  you  see.  It  was  the  one  profession 
where  I  had  just  a  litUe  of  that  expert  knowledge  which  is  necessary 
nowadays  if  you  are  to  make  your  living.' 

Something  of  his  life  in  the  Foreign  Legion  Tony  now  told  her. 
He  spoke  deliberately,  since  a  light  was  beginning  dimly  to  shine 
through  the  darkness  of  his  perplexities.  Of  a  set  purpose  he 
described  to  her  the  arduous  perils  of  active  service  and  the  mono- 
tony of  the  cantonments.  He  was  resolved  that  she  should  under- 
stand in  the  spirit  and  in  the  letter  the  life  which  for  her  sake  he 
had  led.  He  related  his  expedition  to  the  Figuig  oasis,  his  march 
into  the  Sahara  under  Tavemay.  He  took  from  his  pocket  the 
medals  which  he  had  won,  and  laid  them  upon  the  table-cloth  before 
her. 

*Look  at  them,'  he  said;  *I  earned  them.  These  are  mine. 
I  earned  them  for  you ;  and  while  I  was  earning  them  what  were 
you  doing  ? ' 

MilHe  listened  and  looked.  Wonder  grew  upon  her.  It  was 
for  her  that  he  had  laboured  and  endured  and  succeeded !  His 
story  was  a  revelation  to  her.  Never  had  she  dreamed  that  a  man 
would  so  strive  for  any  woman.  She  had  lived  so  long  among  the 
little  things  of  the  world — the  little  emotions,  the  Uttle  passions, 
the  little  jealousies  and  rivalries,  the  little  aims,  the  Uttie  methods 
of  attaining  them,  that  only  with  great  difficulty  could  she  realise 
a  nmpkr  and  a  wider  life.  She  was  overwhelmed  now.  Pride 
and  humiliation  fought  within  her — ^pride  that  Tony  had  so  striven 
for  her  in  silence  and  obscurity,  hunuliation  because  she  had  fallen 
so  short  of  his  example.  It  was  her  way  to  feel  in  superlatives  at 
any  crisis  of  her  destiny,  but  surely  she  had  a  justification  now. 

*  I  never  knew^I  never  thought !  Oh,  Tony  I '  she  exclaimed, 
twisting  her  hands  together  as  she  sat  before  him. 

*I  became  a  sergeant,'  he  said.  'Then  I  brought  back  the 
remnants  of  the  geographical  expedition  to  Ouazgla.'  He  taxed  his 
memory  for  the  vivid  details  of  that  terrible  retreat.  He  compelled 
her  to  realise  something  of  the  dumb,  implacable  hostiUty  of  the 
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Sahara,  to  see,  in  the  evening  against  the  setting  son,  the  mounted 
figures  of  the  Touaregs,  and  to  understand  that  the  day's  march 
had  not  shaken  them  oS.  She  seemed  to  be  on  the  march  herself, 
wondering  whether  she  would  live  out  the  day,  or,  if  she  survived 
that,  whether  she  would  live  out  the  night. 

'  But  you  succeeded ! '  she  cried,  clinging  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  both  here  in  France,  with  the  murmur  of  the  Mediterranean 
in  their  ears.    ^  You  came  back.' 

'  Yes,  I  came  back.  One  morning  I  marched  my  men  through 
the  gate  of  Ouargla — and  what  were  you  doing  upon  that  day  %  * 

Talking,  perhaps,  with  Lionel  Gallon,  in  one  of  those  imfre- 
quented  public  places  with  which  London  abounds !  Millie  could 
not  tell.  She  sat  there  and  compared  Lionel  Gallon  with  the  man 
who  was  before  her.  Memories  of  the  kind  of  talk  she  was  wont 
to  hold  with  Lionel  Gallon  recurred  to  her,  filling  her  with  shame. 
She  was  glad  to  think  that  when  Tony  led  his  broken  weary  force 
through  the  gate  of  Ouargla  Lionel  Gallon  had  not  been  with  her — 
had  indeed  been  far  away  in  Chili.  She  suddenly  placed  her  hands 
before  her  face  and  burst  into  tears. 

'  Oh,  Tony,'  she  whispered,  id  an  abasement  of  humiliation.  '  Oh, 
Tony.* 

*  By  that  homeward  march,'  he  went  on,  ^  I  guned  my  com- 
mission.  That  was  what  I  aimed  at  all  the  while,  and  I  had  earned 
it  at  the  last.    Look  ! ' 

He  took  from  his  pocket  the  letter  which  his  colonel  had  handed 
to  him  at  Ain-Sefra.  He  had  carefully  treasured  it  all  this  while. 
He  held  it  out  to  her  and  made  her  read. 

*  You  see  ?  '  he  said.  *  A  commission  won  from  the  ranks  in 
the  hardest  service  known  to  soldiers,  won  without  advantage  of 
name,  or  friends,  or  money.  Won  just  by  mjrself .  That  is  what  I 
strove  for.  If  I  could  win  that  I  could  come  back  to  you  with  a 
great  pride.  I  should  be  no  longer  the  man  who  was  no  good. 
You  yourself  might  even  be  proud  of  me.  I  used  to  dream  of  that — 
to  dream  of  something  else.' 

His  voice  softened  a  little,  and  a  smile  for  a  moment  relaxed 
the  severity  of  his  face. 

'  0\  what  ? '  she  asked. 

'  Out  there  among  the  sand  hills,  under  the  stars  at  night,  I 
used  to  dream  that  we  might  perhaps  get  hold  again  of  the  little 
house  in  Deanery  Street,  where  we  were  so  happy  together  once. 
We  might  pretend  almost  that  we  had  lived  there  all  the  time.* 
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Hd  spoke  in  a  voice  of  great  longing,  and  Millie  was  touched 
to  the  heart.  She  looked  at  Tony  through  hei  tears.  There  was 
a  great  longing  astir  within  her  at  this  moment.  Was  that  little 
house  in  Deanery  Street  still  a  possibiUty  ?  She  did  not  presume 
to  hope  so  much ;  but  she  wished  that  she  could  have  hoped.  She 
pressed  the  letter  which  she  held  against  her  breast;  she  would 
have  loved  to  have  held  it  to  her  Ups,  but  that  again  she  did  not 
dare  to  do. 

*  At  all  events  you  did  succeed/  she  said ;  '  I  shall  be  glad  to 
know  that.    I  shall  always  be  glad — ^whatever  happens  now.' 

^  But  I  did  not  succeed/  Tony  repUed.  *  I  earned  the  com- 
mission, yes ! — I  never  held  it.  That  letter  was  given  to  me  one 
Monday  by  my  colonel  at  Ain-Sefra.  You  mentioned  a  song  a 
minute  ago,  do  you  remember  1  ...  I  had  lost  the  associations 
of  that  song.  I  laughed  when  you  mentioned  it,  and  you  were 
surprised.  I  laughed  because  when  I  received  that  letter  I  took 
it  away  vdth  me,  and  that  song,  with  all  that  it  had  ever  meant, 
came  back  to  my  mind.  I  lay  beneath  the  palm  trees,  and  I 
looked  across  the  water  past  the  islands  and  I  saw  the  Ughts 
of  the  yachts  in  Oban  Bay.  I  was  on  the  dark  lawn  again,  high 
above  the  sea,  the  lighted  windows  of  the  house  were  behind  m^. 
I  heard  your  voice.  Oh,  I  had  got  you  altogether  back  that  day,' 
he  exclaimed  with  a  cry.  ^  It  was  as  though  I  held  your  hands 
and  looked  into  your  eyes.  I  went  back  towards  the  barracks  to 
write  to  you,  and  as  I  went  someone  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder 
and  brought  me  news  of  you  to  wake  me  out  of  my  dreams.' 

Just  for  a  moment  Millie  wondered  who  it  was  who  had  brought 
the  news;  but  the  next  words  which  Tony  spoke  drove  the  ques- 
tion from  her  mind. 

'  A  few  more  weeks  and  I  should  have  held  that  conmiission. 
I  might  have  left  the  Legion,  leaving  behind  me  many  friends  and 
an  honoured  name.  As  it  was  I  had  to  desert — I  deserted  that 
night.' 

He  spoke  quite  simply ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  words  fell  with  a 
shock  upon  MUlie.    She  uttered  a  low  cry :  ^  Oh,  Tony  ! '  she  said. 

^  Yes,'  he  said,  with  a  nod  of  the  head,  '  I  incurred  that  dis- 
grace. I  shall  be  ashamed  of  it  all  my  life.  Had  I  been  caught  it 
might  have  meant  an  ignoble  death;  in  any  case  it  would  have 
meant  years  of  prison — and  I  should  have  deserved  those  years 
of  prison.' 

Millie  shut  her  eyes  in  horror.     Everything  else  that  he  ha4 
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told  her,  every  other  incident — his  Bufferings,  his  perils— all 
seemed  of  little  account  beside  this  crowning  risk,  this  downing 
act  of  sacrifice.  It  was  not  merely  that  he  had  risked  a  shameful 
death  or  a  shameful  imprisonment.  Millie  was  well  aware  that  his 
whole  nature  and  character  must  be  in  revolt  against  tiie  act  iteelf . 
Desertion !  It  imphed  disloyalty,  untruth,  deceit,  cowardice— just 
those  quaUties,  indeed,  which  she  knew  Tony  most  to  hate,  whidi 
perhaps  she  had  rather  despised  him  for  hating.  No  man  would 
have  been  more  severe  in  the  punishment  of  a  deserter  than  Tony 
himself.  Yet  he  had  deserted,  and  upon  her  account.  And  he 
sat  there  telling  her  of  it  quietly,  as  though  it  were  the  most  insig- 
nificant action  in  the  world.  He  might  have  escaped  the  conse- 
quences— he  would  certainly  not  have  escaped  tiie  shame. 

But  Millie's  cup  of  remorse  was  not  yet  full. 

^Yet  I  cannot  see  that  I  could  do  anything  else.  To-night 
proves  to  me  that  I  was  right,  I  think.  I  have  come  very  quickly, 
yet  I  am  only  just  in  time.'  There  was  a  long  stain  of  wine  upon 
the  table-cloth  beneath  his  eyes.  There  Gallon  had  upset  his  glass 
upon  Tony's  entrance. 

*  Yes,  it  was  time  that  I  returned,'  he  continued.  *  One  way 
or  another  a  burden  of  disgrace  had  to  be  borne — if  I  stayed,  just 
as  certainly  as  if  I  came  away;  I  saw  that  quite  clearly.  So  I 
came  away.'  He  forbore  to  say  that  now  the  disgrace  fell  only 
upon  his  shoulders,  that  she  was  saved  from  it.  But  Millie  under- 
stood, and  in  her  heart  she  thanked  him  for  his  forbearance.  ^  Bat 
it  was  hard  on  me,  I  think,'  he  said.  '  You  see,  even  now  I  am 
on  French  soil,  and  subject  to  French  laws.' 

And  MiUie,  upon  that,  started  up  in  alarm.  ^ 

^  What  do  you  mean  ?  '  she  asked  breathlessly. 

^  There  has  been  a  disturbance  here  to-night,  has  there  not  i 
Suppose  that  the  manager  of  this  restaurant  has  sent  for  a  gen- 
darme!* 

With  a  swift  movement  Millie  gathered  up  the  medals  and  held 
them  dose  in  her  clenched  hands. 

*  Oh,  it  does  not  need  those  to  convict  me ;  my  name  would  be 
enough.  Let  my  name  appear  and  there's  a  deserter  from  the 
Foreign  Legion  laid  by  the  heels  in  France.  All  the  time  we  have 
been  talking  here  I  have  sat  expecting  that  door  to  open  behind  me.' 

Millie  caught  up  a  lace  wrap  which  lay  upon  a  sofa.  She  had 
the  look  of  a  hunted  creature.  She  spoke  quiddy  and  feverishly, 
m  a  whisper. 
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*  Oh,  why  did  not  you  say  this  at  once  ?    Let  us  go  ! ' 
Tony  sat  stubbornly  in  his  chair. 

*  No/  said  he,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her.  *  I  have  given  you 
an  account  of  how  I  have  spent  the  years  during  which  we  have 
been  apart.    Can  you  do  the  same  ?  ' 

He  waited  for  her  answer  in  suspense.  To  this  question  all  his 
words  had  been  steadily  leading;  for  this  reason  he  had  dwelt 
upon  his  own  career.  Would  she,  stung  by  her  remorse,  lay  before 
him  truthfully  and  without  reserve  the  story  of  her  years  ?  If  she 
did,  why,  that  dim  light  which  shone  amidst  the  darkness  of  his 
perplexities  might  perhaps  shine  a  little  brighter.  He  uttered  his 
question.    Millie  bowed  her  head,  and  answered  : 

*IwiU.* 

'  Sit  down,  then,  and  tell  me  now.' 

*  Oh,  no,'  she  exclaimed ;  *  not  here  !  It  is  not  safe.  As  we  go 
back  to  Eze  I  will  tell  you  everything.' 

A  look  of  relief  came  upon  Tony's  face.  He  rose  and  touched 
the  beU. 

A  waiter  appeared. 

*  I  wiU  pay  the  bill,'  he  said. 

The  waiter  brought  the  bill  and  Tony  discharged  it. 

*  The  gentleman— M.  Gallon,'  the  waiter  said.  *  A  doctor  has 
been.  He  has  a  concussion.  It  will  be  a  little  time  before  he  is 
able  to  be  moved.' 

*  Indeed  ?  '  said  Tony  with  indifference.  He  walked  with  his 
wife  out  of  the  little  gaily  lighted  room  into  the  big,  silent  restaurant. 
A  single  light  faintly  illuminated  it.  They  crossed  it  to  the  door 
and  went  up  the  winding  drive  on  to  the  road.  The  night  was  dry 
and  clear  and  warm.  There  was  no  moon.  They  walked  in  the 
pure  twilight  of  the  stars  round  the  gorge  towards  Eze.      _      
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CHAPTER  XXXin. 

Millie's  story. 

They  walked  for  a  while  ia  silence,  side  by  side,  yet  not  so  cloae 
but  that  there  was  an  interval  between  them.  Millie  every  now 
and  then  glanced  at  Tony's  face,  but  she  saw  only  his  profile,  and 
with  only  the  glimmer  of  the  starlight  to  serve  her  for  a  reading- 
lamp  she  could  guess  nothing  of  his  expression.  But  he  walked 
like  a  man  utterly  dispirited  and  tired.  The  hopes,  so  stoutly 
cherished  during  the  last  few  years,  had  all  crumbled  away  to-night. 
Perpetually  his  thoughts  recurred  to  that  question,  which  now  never 
could  be  answered — if  he  had  gone  into  the  house  in  Berkeley 
Square  on  that  distant  evening  when  he  had  been  contented  to 
pace  for  a  Uttle  while  beneath  the  windows,  would  he  have  averted 
the  trouble  which  had  reached  its  crisis  to-night  at  the  Biierve  t 
He  thought  not — he  was  not  sure ;  only  he  was  certain  that  he 
should  have  gone  in.  He  stopped  and  turned  back,  looking  towards 
the  Riserve.  A  semi-circle  of  lights  over  the  doorway  was  visible, 
and  as  he  looked  those  lights  were  suddenly  extinguished.  He 
heard  MiUie's  voice  at  his  side. 

*  I  wiU  tell  you  now  how  the  time  has  passed  with  me.'  And 
he  saw  that  she  was  looking  steadfastly  into  his  eyes.  ^  The  stoiy 
will  sound  very  trivial,  very  contemptible,  after  what  you  have 
told  me.  It  fills  me  utterly  with  shame.  But  I  should  have  told 
you  it  none  the  less  had  you  not  asked  for  it — I  rather  wish  that 
you  had  not  asked  for  it ;  for  I  think  I  must  have  told  you  of  my 
own  accord.' 

She  spoke  in  a  quick,  troubled  voice,  but  it  did  not  waver;  nor 
did  her  eyes  once  fall  from  his.  The  change  in  her  was  swift  no 
doubt.  But  down  there  in  the  RSservCy  where  the  lights  were  out, 
and  the  sea  echoed  through  empty  rooms,  she  had  had  stem  and 
savage  teachers.  Terror,  humiliation,  and  the  spectacle  of  violence 
had  torn  away  a  veil  from  before  her  eyes.  She  saw  her  own  life 
in  its  true  perspective.  And,  that  she  might  see  it  the  more  clearly 
and  understand,  she  had  the  story  of  another  life  wherewith  to 
compare  it.  It  is  a  quaUty  of  big  performances,  whether  in  art  or 
life,  that  while  they  surprise  when  first  apprehended,  they  appear 
upon  thought  to  be  so  simple  that  it  is  astonishing  surprise  was 
ever  felt.  Something  of  that  quality  Tony's  career  possessed. 
It  had  come  upon  Millie  as  a  revelation,  yet,  now  she  was  thinking : 
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*  Yes,  that  is  what  Tony  would  do.  How  is  it  I  never  guessed  f ' 
She  put  him  side  hj  side  with  that  other  man,  the  warrior  of  the 
drawingorooms,  and  she  was  filled  with  shame  that  ever  she  could 
have  preferred  the  latter  even  for  a  moment  of  madness. 

They  walked  slowly  on  again.  MiUie  drew  her  lace  wrap  more 
closely  about  her  throat. 

*  Are  you  cold  ?  '  asked  Tony.  *  You  are  lightly  clothed  to  be 
talking  here.  We  had  better  perhaps  walk  on,  and  keep  what  you 
have  to  tell  me  until  to-morrow.' 

'No,'  she  answered  quickly,  ^I  am  not  cold.  And  I  must 
tell  you  what  I  have  to  tell  you  to-night.  I  want  all  this  bad, 
foolish  part  of  my  life  to  end  to-night,  to  be  extinguished  just  as 
those  lights  were  extinguished  a  minute  since.  Only  there  is  some- 
thing I  should  like  to  say  to  you  first.'  MiUie's  voice  wavered 
now  and  broke.  '  If  we  do  not  walk  along  the  road  together  any 
more,'  she  went  on  timidly,  ^  I  shall  still  be  glad  that  you  came 
back  to-night.  I  do  not  know  that  you  will  believe  that — I  do 
not,  indeed,  see  why  you  should;  but  I  should  very  much  like 
you  to  beUeve  it;  for  it  is  the  truth.  I  have  learned  a  good  deal, 
I  think,  during  the  last  three  hours.  I  would  rather  go  on  alone — 
if  it  is  to  be  so — in  thisdim  clean  starlight,  than  ever  be  back  again 
in  the  little  room  with  its  lights  and  flowers.  Do  you  understand 
mef 

'  I  think  so,'  said  Tony. 

'  At  all  events,  the  road  is  visible  ahead,'  she  went  on.  '  One 
sees  it  glimmering,  one  can  keep  between  the  banks ;  while,  in  the 
little  lighted  room  it  is  easy  to  get  lost.' 

And  thus  to  Millie  now,  as  to  Pamela  when  she  rode  back  from 
her  last  interview  with  Warrisden  at  the  village  of  the  three  poplars, 
the  riband  of  white  road  stretching  away  in  the  dusk  became  a 


'  Yes,'  said  Tony,  ^  perhaps  my  path  was  really  the  easier  one 
to  follow.    It  was  direct  and  plain.' 

*  Ah,'  said  Millie,  ^  it  only  seems  so  because  you  have  traversed 
it,  and  are  looking  back.  I  do  not  think  it  was  so  simple  and  direct 
while  you  walked  upon  it.'  And  Tony,  remembering  the  doubts 
and  perplexities  which  had  besieged  him,  could  not  but  assent. 

*  I  do  not  think,  too,  that  it  was  so  easy  to  discover  at  the 
beginning.' 

There  rose  before  Tony's  eyes  the  picture  of  a  ketch-rigged  boat 
sailing  at  night  over  a  calm  sea.    4  inw  leaned  over  the  bulwark^, 
you  3^^,— HO,  IQl,  if.s.  38 
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and  the  bright  glare  from  a  lightship  ran  across  tiie  waves  and 
flashed  upon  his  face.  Tony  remembered  the  moment  very  clearly 
when  he  had  first  hit  upon  his  plan ;  he  remembered  the  weeks 
of  anxiety  of  which  it  was  the  outcome.  No,  the  road  had  not 
been  easy  to  find  at  the  beginning.  He  was  silent  for  a  minute,  and 
then  he  said  gently : 

'  I  am  sorry  that  I  asked  you  to  tell  your  story — I  am  sorry 
that  I  did  not  leave  the  decision  to  you.  But  it  shsJl  be  as  though 
you  told  it  of  your  own  accord.' 

The  sentence  was  a  concession,  no  less  in  the  manner  of  its 
utterance  than  in  the  wor^s  themselves.  Millie  took  heart,  and 
told  him  the  whole  story  of  her  dealings  with  Lionel  Gallon,  without 
excuses  and  without  concealments. 

^  I  seemed  to  mean  so  much  to  him,  so  little  to  you,*  she  said. 
'  You  see,  I  did  not  understand  you  at  all.  You  were  away,  too, 
and  he  was  near.    I  do  not  defend  myself.' 

She  did  not  spare  herself,  she  taxed  her  memory  for  the  details 
of  her  days ;  and  as  she  spoke  the  story  seemed  more  utterly  con- 
temptible and  small  than  even  she  in  her  abasement  had  imagined 
it  would  be.    But  she  struggled  through  with  it  to  the  end. 

^  That  night  when  you  stood  beneath  the  windows  in  Berkeley 
Square,'  she  said,  ^  he  was  with  me.  He  ran  in  from  Lady  Milling- 
ham's  party  and  talked  with  me  for  half  an  hour.  Yes,  at  the  very 
time  when  you  were  standing  on  the  pavement  he  was  within  the 
house.  I  know,  for  you  were  seen,  and  on  the  next  day  I  was  told 
of  your  presence.  I  was  afraid  then.  The  news  was  a  shock  to 
me.    I  thought "  Suppose  you  had  come  in ! " ' 

*  But,  back  there,  in  the  room,'  Tony  interrupted,  *  you  told  me 
that  you  wished  I  had  come  in.' 

^  Yes,'  she  answered.  *  And  it  is  quite  true ;  I  wish  now  that 
you  had  come  in.' 

She  told  him  of  the  drive  round  Regent's  Park,  and  of  the  con- 
sent she  gave  that  night  to  Lionel  Gallon. 

*  I  think  you  know  everything  now,'  she  said.  *  I  have  tried 
to  forget  nothing.  I  want  you,  whatever  you  decide  to  do,  to 
decide  knowing  everjrthing.' 

^  Thank  you,'  said  Ibny  simply.    And  she  added : 

*  I  am  not  the  first  woman  I  know  who  has  thrown  away  ihe 
substance  for  the  shadow.' 

Upon  the  rest  of  that  walk  little  was  said.  They  went  forward 
beneath  the  stars.    A  great  peace  lay  upon  sea  and  land.    The 
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hills  rose  dark  and  high  upon  their  left  hand,  the  sea  murmured 
and  whispered  to  them  upon  the  right.  Millie  walked  even  more 
slowly  as  they  neared  the  hotel  at  Eze,  and  Tony  turned  to  her 
with  a  question : 

*  You  are  tired  ? ' 

*  No,*  she  answered. 

She  was  thinking  that  very  likely  she  would  never  walk  again 
on  any  road  with  Tony  at  her  side,  and  she  was  minded  to  prolong 
this  last  walk  to  the  last  possible  moment.  For  in  this  one  night 
Tony  had  reconquered  her.  It  was  not  merely  that  his  story  had 
filled  her  with  amazement  and  pride ;  but  she  had  seen  him  that 
night  strong  and  dominant,  as  she  had  never  dreamed  of  seeing 
him.  She  loved  his  very  sternness  towards  herself.  Not  once  had 
he  spoken  her  name  and  called  her  '  Millie.'  She  had  watched  for 
that  and  longed  for  it,  and  yet  because  he  had  not  used  it  she  was 
the  nearer  to  worship.    Once  she  said  to  him  with  a  start  of  anxiety  : 

*  You  are  not  staying  here  under  your  own  name  ?  ' 

'  No,'  he  replied.  ^  A  friend  has  taken  rooms  in  Monte  Carlo 
for  both  of  us.    Only  his  name  has  been  given.' 

*  And  you  will  leave  France  to-morrow  ?  ' 
'  Yes.' 

*  Promise  ! '  she  cried. 

Tony  promised,  with  a  look  of  curiosity  at  his  wife.  Why 
should  she  be  so  eager  for  his  safety  ?  He  did  not  understand. 
He  was  wondering  what  he  must  do  in  this  crisis  of  their  lives. 
Was  he  to  come,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  to  that  ordinary  com- 
promise which  it  had  been  his  object  to  avoid  ? 

They  reached  the  door  of  the  hotel  and  there  Tony  halted. 

'  Good-night ! '  he  said ;  he  did  not  hold  out  Ids  hand.  He 
stood  confronting  Millie  with  the  light  from  the  hall  lamp  falling 
full  upon  his  face.  Millie  hoped  that  he  would  say  something 
more — just  a  little  word  of  kindness  or  forgiveness— if  only  she 
waited  long  enough  without  answering  him ;  and  she  was  i^idlling 
to  wait  until  the  morning  came.  He  did  indeed  speak  again,  and 
then  Millie  was  sorry  that  she  had  waited.  For  he  said  the  one 
really  cruel  thing  amongst  all  the  words  he  had  said  that  night.  He 
was  not  aware  of  its  cruelty,  he  was  only  conscious  of  its  truth. 

'  Do  you  know,'  he  said — and  upon  his  tired  face  there  came  a 
momentary  smile— *  to-night  I  miss  the  Legion  very  much.' 
Again  he  said  *  Good-night.' 

This  time  Millie  answered  him ;  and  in  an  instant  he  was  gone. 

38—2 
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She  could  have  cried  out ;  she  could  hardly  restrain  her  voice  from 
calling  him  back  to  her.  ^  Was  this  the  end  1 '  she  asked  of  herself. 
*  That  one  cruel  sentence  and  then  the  commonplace  Oood-night, 
without  so  much  as  a  touch  of  the  hands.  Was  this  the  very  end  f ' 
A  sharp  fear  stabbed  her.  For  a  few  moments  she  heard  Tony's 
footsteps  upon  the  flags  in  front  of  the  hotel,  and  then  for  a  few 
moments  upon  the  gravel  of  the  garden  path ;  and  after  that  she 
heard  only  the  murmur  of  the  sea.  And  all  at  once  for  her  the 
world  was  empty.  ^  Was  this  the  end  ?  '  she  asked  herself  again 
most  piteously;  Hhis,  which  might  have  been  the  beginning.' 
Slowly  she  went  up  to  her  rooms.  Sleep  did  not  visit  her  that 
night. 


(To  be  oonohtded.) 
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Thb  dilettante  has  no  longer  a  niche  left  him  in  our  civilisation  of 
to*da7.  A  generation,  however,  which  worships  Dumas,  and  has 
been  brought  up  on  Stevenson,  may  fondly  imagine  that  one  art 
jret  remains  open  to  the  merest  amateur ;  but  it  is  not  so.  Vart 
de  oan^pirer  is  still  a  fine  art,  needing  special  aptitudes  and  talents, 
exacting  a  long  apprenticeship  before  the  smallest  success  can  be 
won,  as  I  shall  hope  to  make  good  in  the  following  story. 

After  the  war  of  1870-71  English  men  and  women  had  been 
reluctantly  obliged  to  give  up  visits  to  France.  The  outbreak  of 
the  Commune,  the  political  unrest,  and  the  angry  feeling  that 
ensued  had  frightened  the  timid,  and  had  made  travellers  generally 
consider  whether  France  was  a  happy  place  in  which  to  make 
hoUday.  From  Paris  in  particular  visitors  had  kept  away.  In 
187 — ,  however,  we  accepted  a  pressing  invitation  from  English 
friends  who  had  their  home  in  France,  and  were  at  that  time  living 
in  Paris.  We  crossed  the  Channel  on  a  wild,  stormy  day  in 
September,  and  I  remember  well  that  the  service  was  late,  and 
that  as  we  clattered  up  the  paved  street  in  the  old  qwartier 
where  our  friends  lived  we  were  thoroughly  weary,  and  had  no 
wish  but  to  go  to  bed.  Our  hostess  Ut  a  candle  and  prepared  to 
show  us  our  rooms;  but  the  host,  after  looking  into  the  passage 
and  carefully  shutting  the*door,  said  that  he  had  something  to  say 
first.  *  I  want  you  to  promise,'  he  said  to  me,  *  not  to  pull  out, 
or  attempt  to  open,  a  wooden  case  which  is  under  your  bed.  The 
servants  and  the  oanderge  have  no  notion  what  is  inside,  but 
believe  it  to  be  something  from  our  English  home  which  we  have 
not  found  a  place  for.' 

*  But  tell  me,  I  beg  of  you,'  I  began. 

*  This  is  the  story,'  said  he.  ^  You  know  that  the  Vendome 
Column  was  pulled  down  in  the  recent  disturbances.  The  shattered 
pieces  lay  along  and  across  the  roadway  on  mattresses  which  had 
been  spread  to  receive  them.  The  littie  figure  that  had  stood  in 
-the  outstretched  hand  of  Napoleon  lay  amongst  the  dibris  uninjured. 
It  disappeared.  Now  you  must  know  that  that  little  figure  is  a 
fetich  to  the  French  people — '*  Mademoiselle  Victoire  "  they  call 
her — and  when  the  regular  Government  got  possession  of  Paris  and 
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began  to  collect  the  scattered  pieces  of  the  colomn  in  order  to  re-erect 
it,  a  great  clamour  was  made  and  an  elaborate  search  instituted 
for  Mademoiselle  Victoire  ;  but  she  has  never  been  found.  Made- 
moiselle Victoire  is  under  your  bed ;  and  I  must  impress  upon  you 
that  if  it  were  to  be  known  that  she  were  here,  it  would  certainly 
cost  the  life  of  someone;  indeed,  we  might  all  be  shot.  This  is 
how  I  came  to  have  possession  of  her.  A  young  workman  whom 
I  know  well,  and  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect,  was  present 
among  the  crowd  when  the  column  was  pulled  down.  The  Victory 
rolled  on  the  ground  at  his  feet.  He  swore  to  himself  that  that 
symbol  of  war  and  of  the  aggression  of  the  Napoleonic  rigime 
should  never  be  raised  on  high  again  as  an  image  to  be  worshipped ; 
BO,  with  a  sort  of  superstitious  feeling  that  he  was  helping  to  sooich 
an  evil  thing  that  might  yet  work  mischief  to  France,  he  carried 
home  the  figure  and  hid  it.  It  is  about  two  feet  six  inches  in 
height.  When,  however,  the  search  for  "  Mademoiselle  Victcriie  " 
began,  it  became  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  him  to  conceal  it 
any  longer  in  his  poor  lodging,  and  he  brought  it  to  me  one  night 
and  begged  me  to  keep  it  and  promise  never  to  give  it  back.  I  hate 
the  Second  Empire  and  all  that  it  represents  as  much  as  my  friend 
the  workman,'  said  our  host,  '  and  so  I  have  kept  the  Victory ; 
but  'tis  a  guest  that  might  bring  us  death,  so  swear  never,  &c., 
&c.'    And  we  swore. 

That  night  I  dreamed  an  endless  dream,  as  it  seemed,  of  a  long 
series  of  dangers  and  disasters,  and  when  in  the  early  morning  the 
market  carts  came  rattling  in  over  the  stones  of  the  old  street, 
I  woke  to  fancy  that  I  heard  the  tramp  of  soldiers  on  the  stairs 
and  the  grounding  of  arms  outside  my  door.  I  jumped  up  and 
listened,  and  my  first  act  in  the  peaceful  daylight  was  to  take  a 
good  look  at  the  sarcophagus  in  which  'Mademoiselle  Victoire' 
reposed.  It  was  a  wooden  packing-case,  nailed  down,  with  an 
English  address  on  a  card  fastened  to  it. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  tell  the  end  of  the  story.  Our  host  was 
most  anxious  to  be  rid  of  his  dangerous  visitor.  Paris  was  still 
full  of  strange  rumours,  and  the  demon  of  suspicion  walked  abroad. 
There  was  talk  of  getting  the  Victory  to  England,  but  it  was  felt 
that  the  Victory  belonged  to  French  history,  and  could  not  be 
moved  from  French  soil.  I  remember  the  late  Lord  Houghton's 
delight  when  we  told  him  the  story.  What  a  triumph  it  would  be 
to  put  the  Victory  up  in  his  hall,  said  he.  For  many  years  I  heard 
no  trustworthy  account  of  her  ultimate  fate.    I  had  been  told 
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that  on  a  dark  night  a  iiacre  was  called,  the  case  put  inside,  and 
driven  to  the  river,  where  two  men  hired  a  boat,  and,  rowing 
downstream,  lowered  it  into  the  Seine.  But  the  true  story  is 
thus.  Our  English  Mends  left  Paris,  and  before  leaving  were  greatly 
troubled  as  to  how  to  dispose  of  the  Victory.  An  old  lady,  a 
staunch  Republican,  ofEered  to  take  it.  She  felt  that  she  would 
be  doing  her  country  a  service  to  keep  it  out  of  the  way.  But  her 
sweet  and  beneficent  life  had  not  prepared  her  for  such  a  trouble- 
some guest.  It  got  upon  her  nerves;  she  found  herself  always 
thinking  of  it;  and  at  last  she  persuaded  a  friend  to  relieve  her  of 
the  responsibility.  He,  in  a  flippant  spirit,  painted  the  poor 
Victory  white.  He  described  to  me  how  odd  she  looked,  and 
shorn  of  her  glory,  and  how  like  a  malefactor  he  felt  when  he  had 
reduced  her  to  the  level  of  a  plaster  cast.  He  tried  many  plans 
of  concealment,  and  at  last  wedged  her  tight  into  a  disused  chimney. 
But  after  a  while  he,  too,  found  the  part  too  onerous  to  sustain. 
He  would  wake  in  the  night  at  some  chance  noise  to  fancy  that 
she  had  fallen  down  the  chinmey  and  was  being  picked  up  by  the 
oonderge.  ^Elle  m'obs6dait,'  said  he,  '&  un  tel  point'  that  one 
day  he  determined  to  have  done  with  her  for  ever ;  so,  years  after 
the  day  on  which  we  found  her  in  our  friend's  house^  he  carried 
her  to  a  deserted  open  space  outside  Paris  and  laid  her  carefully 
down  upon  a  heap  of  rubbiah.  I  have  always  felt  that  the  Victory 
imposed  her  personality  very  strongly  upon  those  who  had  charge 
of  her. 

The  authorities,  I  need  not  say,  very  soon  discovered  her, 
divested  her  of  her  coating  of  white  paint,  and  replaced  her  on  the 
Colonne  Vendome,  where  once  more  she  presides  over  the  destinies 
of  France. 

^  Je  n'^tais  pas  fait  pour  etre  conspirateur,'  said  my  friend. 

Readers  of  French  novels  may  have  read  a  book  lately  pub- 
lished in  which  the  adventures  of  ^  Mademoiselle  Victoire '  are  set 
forth;  but  the  adventures  are  fictitious.  The  story  I  have  told  is 
history,  and  I  think  it  proves  my  point  that  conspiracy  is  a  fine  art. 

We  left  our  friend's  house  at  the  end  of  a  week  to  go  to  an 
hotel,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  I  made  some  acquaintance  with 
old  Paris — the  Paris  which  to-day  has  been  improved  away.  It 
was  our  great  privilege  to  have  as  cicerone  M.  Pierre  Laffitte. 
It  would  be  impossible  io  convey  to  those  who  never  knew  him 
his  charm  of  conversation,  the  wit,  humour,  learning,  and  sympathy 
which  made  his  society  so  delightful  and  informing.    I  may  say 
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heie  that  he  was  an  intimate  of  M.  Anatole  France,  who  in  one 
of  the  sages  of  '  TOnne  da  Mail '  has  drawn  a  deUcate  pictore  of 
our  friend.    M.  Laffitte,  then,  was  our  guide. 

*  La  joum6e  sera  dure,  mais  elle  finira/  said  he,  laughingly,  as 
we  started  out.  He  took  us  up  narrow  paved  streets  where  no 
carriage  could  pass,  and  where  the  people  sat  in  the  streets  at  their 
tmdes.  At  a  certain  place  he  would  always  pause,  and,  taking  ofE 
his  hat,  murmur,  ^  C'est  la  terre  sacr6e  de  la  Revolution,'  and  then 
he  would  show  the  Rue  Servandoni,  where  the  great  Condorcet  lay 
hid,  and  where  he  wrote  his  famous  treatise,  ^  On  the  Progress  of  the 
Human  Mind,'  whilst  the  Mountain  was  hunting  him  to  death. 

We  saw  the  Rue  de  Fouarre,  where  rumour  has  it  that  Dante 
lived  when,  as  a  student,  he  came  to  work  in  Paris.  He  bade  ua 
observe  how  the  great  rose  window  of  Notre  Dame,  which  was  in 
Dante's  time  the  marvel  of  architecture,  showed  clear  above  the 
low  houses,  and  how  one  might  be  permitted  to  imagine  that  it 
was  here  that  the  poet  was  inspired  with  the  idea  of  the  mystio 
rose  of  the  Trinity  in  the  *  Paradiso.'  We  wandered  round  the 
Sorbonne  in  the  haunts  of  the  students,  and  saw  the  Uttle  old  gabled 
house  in  which  Marat  was  killed  by  Charlotte  Corday. 

I  cannot  rehearse  all  that  we  saw  on  that  memorable  day. 
I  only  know  that  we  were  quite  wearied  out  as  we  turned  our 
steps  to  his  flat  in  the  Rue  d'Assas,  he  entertaining  us  all  the 
way  with  a  dissertation  on  the  philosophy  of  courage  in  the  abstract^ 
and  courage  en  face  de  Vobus.  As  we  neared  home  he  suddenly 
stopped.  *  ^  Ah  !  here  lay  poor  Jules  in  his  blood  for  a  day  and  a 
night,  and  none  dared  approach  him.  He  was  the  baker's  lad,  and 
brought  me  my  rolls  every  morning ;  but  he  fought  on  a  barricade, 
or  was  supposed  to  have  fought,  so  they  put  him  up  against  the 
wall,  and  shot  him  then  and  there.  He  was  a  good  lad,  the  only 
support  of  his  mother.  Those  are  memories  that  sink  deep.  He 
had  a  generous  heart,  poor  Jules  i ' 

Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  here  to  tell  a  tale  which  Mr.  Charles 
Austin  told  me  of  a  scene  he  witnessed  when  the  Yersaillais  entered 
Paris.  The  tale  has  been  told  in  a  poem  by  Victor  Hugo.  This 
is  Mr.  Charles  Austin's  prose  version.  He  saw,  one  day  roaming 
about  Paris — a  not  uncommon  sight— a  group  of  men  and  women 
put  against  a  wall  to  be  shot.  Their  hirnds  were  supposed  to  be 
blackened  with  powder.  Amongst  them  was  a  lad  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  who,  before  the  order  to  shoot  could  be  given,  stepped 
forward  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  take  back  the  watch  his 
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mother  had  lent  him.  He  produced  a  huge  turnip  of  a  watoh  and 
promised  faithfully  to  return.  Mr.  Austin  said  it  was  a  moment  of 
anguish.  None  could  be  sure  that  the  child  was  telling  the  truth ; 
but  the  officer  commanding,  giving  him  a  kick,  said :  ^  Ya-t'en  au 
diable !  *  The  child  ran  off,  the  order  to  shoot  rang  out,  but  the 
horrid  business  was  hardly  over  before  the  clatter  of  feet  was 
heard,  the  boy  reappeared  round  a  comer,  and,  putting  himself 
against  the  wall,  prepared  for  death.  It  was  impossible  to  kill 
that  heroic  little  soul.  '  It  renews  one's  faith  in  human  nature/ 
said  Mr.  Austin. 

But  there  were  other  things  in  Paris  besides  these  dregs  of 
revolution.  M.  Turgenev  was  there,  and  it  was  to  be  our  privilege 
to  make  his  acquaintance.  In  those  days  Turgenev  was  not  the 
accepted  classic  that  he  has  since  become.  I  had  learnt  to  know 
and  appreciate  him  from  G.  H.  Lewes  and  G.  Eliot,  who  had  a 
veritable  culte  for  the  great  Russian,  and  our  old  friend,  M.  Kova* 
levski,  had  promised  to  procure  for  me  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from 
him.  So  we  waited  in  our  modest  apartment,  very  high  up,  I  am 
afraid,  in  a  Paris  hotel,  for  the  arrival  of  the  great  man.  Punctual 
to  a  moment  almost  he  came,  and,  sitting  down,  he  said,  in  his 
perfect  eighteenth-century  French :  ^  Well,  mes  amis,  Kovalevski 
tells  me  that  you  read  my  books,  and  would  like  to  see  me.  Here 
I  am ;  now  what  shall  we  talk  about  ? ' 

I  have  seen  many  distinguished  men,  poUticians,  warriors, 
writers,  poets,  artists,  but  I  never  saw  any  man  who  was  so  com- 
pletely the  hero.  Well  over  six  feet  in  height,  with  long  limbs 
and  spare  frame,  clad  in  a  loose  coat,  he  carried  himself  with  an 
ease  and  dignity  that  impressed  you  as  of  one  of  the  natural  lords 
of  creation.  His  head  was  that  of  the  Olympian  Jove,  crowned 
with  thick  locks  as  white  as  snow.  Very  dark  eyes  under  thick, 
overhanging  brows  flashed  a  thousand  meanings  at  you  as  he 
spoke.  His  voice  was  full  and  musical,  his  manner  simple  without 
pose,  though  at  that  time  he  was  the  darUng  of  the  French 
salons.  A  fine,  noble  nature  one  felt,  with  a  passionate  sympathy 
for  the  people,  and  along  with  the  artist's  perception  of  the  beautiful, 
the  look  of  one  who  had  seen  and  suffered  much. 

He  said  that  we  had  a  long  afternoon  before  us,  and  could 
have  a  real  ^conversation.'  Were  we  interested  in  the  social 
question  in  Russia  1  Wouldn't  we  like  to  ask  questions  ?  And 
he  himself  began  the  questions  by  inquiring  which  of  his  books  we 
had  read,  and  which  we  liked  best.    I  said,  'R^cits  d'un  Chasseur 
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RoBse '  and  '  Elena/  in  the  English  translation  ^  On  the  Eve.'  He 
then  told  us  the  whole  story  of  how  the  ^  Recits '  had  come  to  be 
written,  and  of  the  consequences  the  book  had  entailed  upon  him. 
He  gave  us  a  wonderful  account,  too,  of  his  reception  hy  the 
students,  men  and  women,  at  the  Universily  of  Moscow,  ajid  of 
the  touching  welcome  they  had  given  him.  He  said  that  I  was 
right,  a  thousand  times  right,  to  put  ^  Elena '  first.  He  considered 
it  to  be  the  best  and  truest  of  his  novels.  And  so  we  talked  and 
talked  of  the  state  of  Russia,  of  the  barbarous  treatment  of  the 
Communards  in  Paris,  and  jpany  other  things,  till  the  evening 
drew  on  and  he  had  to  rush  away  to  dinner.  He  promised  to  come 
to  stay  with  us  in  England,  but  added,  somewhat  sorrowfully : 
^When  a  man  makes  his  home  in  another  man's  nest  he  is  not 
always  able  to  do  as  he  would  like.  But  my  parcel,'  said  he; 
*  I  have  dropped  it ;  it  is  the  sotdierB  de  satin  de  oes  demoiselleg.^ 
So  we  parted,  already  old  friends,  never,  alas !  to  meet  again. 

The  next  sunmier  found  us  established  at  Fontainebleau.  It 
was  a  time  of  grave  political  unrest.  The  fate  of  the  Republic 
seemed  to  hang  in  the  balance,  and  men  spoke  of  nothing  but  the 
various  pretenders,  of  revolution,  and  of  civil  war.  Gambetta  had 
just  made  his  great  speech,  of  which  one  sentence  had  rung  through 
the  country.  He  sunmioned  the  discredited  Government  ou  se 
saumettre  ou  se  dSmettre.  A  general  election  was  imminent,  and 
the  air  was  charged  with  a  dangerous  electricity.  Our  first  instinct 
on  arrival  was  to  provide  ourselves  with  newspapers,  but  we  found 
that  the  newsvendor  in  the  town  would  not,  dared  not  in  fact, 
supply  any  RepubUcan  paper.  The  'D^bats,'  the  'R^publique 
Fran9aiBe' — Gambetta's  organ — ^the  ^  Temps,'  and  many  ol^er 
respectable  journals  could  not  be  bought  anywhere,  but  the  friends 
in  whose  house  we  were  to  live  had  arranged  that  a  supply  should 
be  sent  us  daily  from  Paris  in  a  paper  parcel.  There  were  six 
copies  of,  I  think,  the  ^  R^pubUque  BVaufaise,'  which  we  were  to 
give  away  quietly  to  people  who  otherwise  would  not  have  seen  a 
RepubMcan  paper.  One  was  for  the  gardener,  a  fine  old  peasant 
and  most  wortihiy  citisen ;  another  for  a  garde  champkrCi  a  third 
for  the  laundress.  All  six  papers  had  to  be  secretly  given  away. 
It  was  a  strange  state  of  things  that  under  a  repubUcan  govern- 
ment people  in  the  country  were  afraid  to  sell  republican  prints 
of  the  greatest  respectability. 

We  have  all  heard  the  story  of  how  there  were  people  living  in 
England  who  had  never  heard  the  name  of  Queen  Victoria,  but 
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1  had  never  before  lealiaed  how  dif&oult  it  is  to  make  every  voter 
ia  a  country  acquainted  with  the  mere  names  of  different  political 
leaders.  For  whom  and  for  what  were  these  poor  country  folk 
going  to  vote  at  the  coming  election  ?  Here  the  importance  of 
Qambetta's  military  campaign  became  evident.  That  campaign  had 
saved  the  self-respect  of  France,  and  Gambetta's  name  was,  at  all 
events,  known  in  every  cottage.  *  Eh,  que  voulez-vous  ?  Nous  avons 
toujours  Gambetta,'  said  our  cocher  one  day  when  we  were  trying 
to  talk  politics.  But  what  could  the  uneducated  voter  make  of 
the  names  of  the  different  candidates  for  power — the  Empress 
£ug6nie,  the  Prince  Imperial,  the  Due  d'Aumale,  the  Comte  de 
Paris,  Thiers,  MacMahon,  Gambetta  ? 

But  one  day  a  bombshell  fell  in  our  midst.  Even  Marshal 
MacMahon's  newspapers  had  to  announce  the  death  of  M.  Thiers, 
*  le  Lib6rateur  du  Territoire ' — ^yes,  and  the  man  who  was  credited 
with  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Commune  with  needless 
brutality.  The  death  came  at  last  unexpectedly,  and  the  event 
was  felt  by  everyone  to  be  a  serious  catastrophe.  None  could  say 
what  woidd  happen.  Would  there  be  a  public  funeral  ?  Could 
there  be  a  private  funeral  ?  What  would  the  Marshal  do  ?  What 
did  the  family  wish  ?  Was  it  possible  that  a  procession  could  pass 
through  the  streets  of  Paris  without  disturbance  1  And,  in  the 
agitated  condition  of  public  feeling,  where  would  that  end  ?  To 
what  might  it  not  lead  ? 

Everyone  in  Fontainebleau  was  disturbed,  and  in  letters  that 
came  to  us  from  Pans  grave  anxiety  was  expressed.  The  English 
newspapers  also  predicted  an  outbreak.  Happily  we  had  been 
going  to  Paris,  and  the  news  reached  us  at  the  railway  station. 
We  determined  to  see  the  funeral,  cost  what  it  might,  and  to  take 
counsel  with  our  Parisian  friends.  It  is  the  custom  of  French 
Positivists  to  meet  together  on  September  5  at  the  house  where 
Auguste  Comte  lived  and  died,  10  Monsieur  le  Prince,  and,  after  a 
commemorative  discourse,  to  dine  together  at  the  Caf^  Voltaire  or 
some  other  restaurant  in  old  Paris.  These  ^  banquets '  are  neces- 
sarily large,  and  the  price  of  the  dinner  is  a  low  one  that  working 
men  and  their  wives  may  attend.  The  '  banquet '  promised  that 
night  to  be  more  than  usually  interesting.  We  sat  down  nearly 
one  hundred  persons.  I  found  myself  next  to  a  very  pleasant 
young  man,  who  might  have  been  the  attache  to  an  embassy.  On 
the  other  side  of  him  was  a  lady,  a  stranger  to  me,  as  was  the  young 
man.    By-and-by  the  two  began  talking  of  the  real  art  of  making 
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ooflEee,  and  I  found  that  they  difieied  quite  serioiuly.  *  Well,  but^* 
said  I,  *  madame  must  snielj  know  more  than  70U  about  the  mifcllnng 
of  coffee,  because  she  constantly  has  to  make  it,  wheieas  you* 
I  suppose,  seldom  do.'  '  Pardon,  madame,'  he  answered  witii  a 
bow,  *  je  suis  cuisinier  de  mon  6tat,'  and  he  went  on  to  explain 
that  he  had  just  been  admitted  to  the  Circle  of  the  Cooks  of  Paris, 
a  very  select  body,  famous,  as  I  afterwards  learnt,  not  only  for 
their  standard  of  cooking,  but  also  for  their  political  sagacity. 

I  may  mention  here  that,  though  my  husband  has  been  made 
honorary  member  of  learned  foreign  societies,  there  is  no  diploma 
which  he  values  more  than  that  which  makes  him  member  of  the 
Cuisiniers  de  Paris.  I  found  my  young  cook  most  pleasant,  well 
informed,  and  unassuming.  We  talked  of  the  situation  during 
dinner,  as  may  be  supposed.  After  the  speeches  were  over,  and 
we  had  drunk  in  silence,  all  standing,  the  toast  of  *  Les  Morts,' 
the  company  broke  up,  and  now  was  our  opportunity  to  get  infor- 
mation  on  the  subject  of  the  funeral.  Happily  our  old  friend, 
M.  Magnin,  was  present.  An  aged  workman  who  had  seen  many 
political  crises,  engineer,  mathematician,  and  man  of  science,  he 
had  been  the  trusted  personal  friend  of  Auguste  Comte. 

He  said :  *  There  will  be  no  disturbance.  The  people  of  Paris 
are  too  sagacious  to  play  into  the  hands  of  MacMahon  and  his 
pretender.  We  respect  M.  Thiers  because  he  freed  France  of  tiie 
foreigner.  That  was  a  great  and  distinguished  service,  and  French- 
men do  not  forget  it;  but,'  he  continued,  ^ there  will  be  no 
enthusiasm.  We  shall  all  be  there ;  all  Paris  wiU  be  in  the  streets 
as  a  mark  of  respect ;  but  we  do  not  forget  the  brutalities  of  the 
Versaillais.  He  was  responsible.  Trust  me,  there  wiU  be  no 
enthusiasm.' 

*Well,  but,'  said  we,  Hhat  is  a  nuance^  a  delicate  nuance. 
How  can  you  be  sure  that  your  people  wiU  appreciate  it,  or  will 
be  able  to  act  on  it  as  a  great  public  demonstration  ?  See  what 
the  newspapers  say ! ' 

'  The  newspapers  know  nothing,'  he  replied ;  *  but  I  tell  you, 
with  absolute  confidence,  that  thus  it  wiU  be.  Word  has  gone 
round  the  workshops  of  Paris,  and  you  will  see.'    We  did  see. 

The  day  of  the  funeral  was  beautifully  bright  and  sunny;  the 
whole  of  Paris  was  in  the  streets.  Some  friends  had  given  us  a 
window  looking  on  to  the  procession,  and  early  in  the  morning  we 
took  our  places.  It  soon  became  difficult  to  move  about.  The 
street  below  us  became  a  swaying  mass.    All  the  working  men  of 
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Paris  seemed  to  be  out  in  blouses — some  blue,  some  white.  A  very 
foolish  conversation  went  on  just  behind  me  as  to  which  were  the 
more  dangerous,  the  men  in  tiie  blue  or  the  white  blouses.  It  was 
decided  that  the  blue  blouse  was  the  sign  of  disorder,  and  when* 
ever  several  blue  blouses  were  to  be  seen  together  in  the  street 
below  us  '  that  means  mischief/  said  my  neighbours.  In  truth, 
it  was  a  most  impressive  sight :  the  vast  crowds,  the  uncovered 
heads,  the  absolute  silence  as  the  bier  went  by,  bore  testimony  to 
the  respect  of  the  people.  When  at  last  the  burly  form  of  Gam* 
betta,  the  President  of  the  Chamber,  was  seen  walking  in  front  of 
the  deputies,  a  &uit  cry  of  ^Yive  Gambetta ! '  was  raised,  but  was 
not  taken  up,  for,  with  both  arms  extended,  he  waved  the  people, 
as  though  saying,  *  Hush,  enough  !  We  bury  our  Uberator.'  And 
so,  with  the  whole  of  Paris  to  mourn  him,  their  great  citizen  was 
carried  to  the  grave,  in  all  respect,  as  M.  Magnin  had  said,  but 
without  enthusiasm.  The  elections  that  followed  gave  France  a 
republic. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  contrasting  in  one's  thoughts  the 
uneventful,  peaceful,  and  easy-going  life  of  Englishmen  in  their 
island  home  with  the  fierce  storm  of  emotions  which  swept  over 
France  after  the  war.  Every  thinking  man  and  woman  was  then 
torn  with  rage,  despair,  and  humiliation.  Many  of  them  had 
suffered  the  loss  of  their  entire  fortune,  all  had  had  losses,  and 
mothers  and  wives  had  given  the  lives  of  those  dearest  to  them — 
for  what?  A  very  charming  young  Frenchwoman,  whose  hus- 
band was  in  the  Garde  Nationale,  and  was  in  all  the  sorties  from 
Paris  during  the  siege,  said  to  me  that,  bitter  as  had  been  their 
punishment,  the  cup  was  not  yet  full. 

Perhaps  enough  has  not  been  made  in  Europe  of  the  extra- 
ordinary recovery  of  France  after  all  her  disasters.  Who  can 
doubt  that  she  is  now  richer,  stronger,  happier,  better  educated, 
with  a  more  stable  Government,  and  a  more  general  feeling  of  con- 
tent than  at  any  time  in  the  last  hundred  years  ?  I  have  just 
returned  from  Paris,  and  am  immensely  struck  by  the  appearance 
of  bien-Stre  and  happiness  which  pervades  all  classes.  France  has 
recovered  her  self-respect ;  she  possesses  herself  again,  and  the  old 
gaiety  and  elasticity  of  spirits  have  come  back.  The  traveller  is 
once  again  le  bien  venu.  The  terrible  affaire  has  quieted  down, 
and,  as  a  clever  Frenchwoman  said  to  me,  if  we  have  had  out 
Calas  and  our  Dreyfus,  at  all  events  we  have  had  veritable  martyrs 
fojr  the  right.    W^  hc^ve  done  what  we  could  to  make  reparation. 
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In  all  tliat  affaire  poor  Dreyfos  probablj  is  still  the  most  to  be 
pitied.  '  I  am  not  a  man  strong  enough  to  stand  as  the  symbol 
of  truth  and  justice/  he  is  reported  to  have  said.  But  in  spite  of 
recent  alleged  discoveries  the  affaire  is  over,  and  has  left  the 
country  stronger  and  wiser  than  before.  Was  it  not  Voltaire  who 
spoke  of  France  as  the  '  whipped  cream '  of  Europe  ?  The  grace, 
ease,  and  charm  which  were  always  hers  she  wears  to-day  with 
the  consciousness  that  behind  them  are  the  solid  qualities  of  hard 
work,  a  splendid  fortitude,  and  a  grand  intellectual  equipment. 

Ethel  B.  Habribon. 
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That  the  work  of  composing  is  not  affected  by  time,  or  place,  or 
circumstance  was  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  dogmatic  assertions.  He 
snorted  scomfolly  at  Boswell's  contention  that  the  weather  has 
an  irresistible  influence  upon  the  mind,  especially  in  the  case  of 
writers  of  weak  frames  and  fine  sensibilities.  '  A  man,'  said  he, 
'  can  write  just  as  well  at  one  time  as  at  another,  if  he  will  only 
set  his  mind  to  it.'  *  To  temperance  every  day  is  bright,  and 
every  hour  is  propitious  to  diligence,'  he  writes  in  one  of  his 
IdUr  papers.  'He  that  shall  resolutely  excite  his  faculties,  or 
exert  his  virtues,  will  soon  make  himself  superior  to  the  seasons, 
and  may  set  at  defiance  the  morning  mist  and  the  evening  damp, 
the  blasts  of  the  east  and  the  clouds  of  the  south.' 

Johnson  had  a  robust  common  sense  and  a  penetrating  under- 
standing which  enabled  him  usually  to  get  at  the  right  in  an 
argument.  But  the  spirit  of  contradiction  or  sophistry  occa- 
sionally took  possession  of  him,  and  when  in  the  mood  of  con- 
trariness he  would  bring  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  to  the  support 
of  a  contention  which  he  knew  in  his  heart  to  be  wrong ;  so  that, 
as  Boswell  says,  it  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  his  real  opinion 
on  subjects  unconnected  with  the  great  truths  of  religion  and 
morality,  on  which  alone  he  was  always  serious  and  consistent. 
His  contention  that  the  mind  of  a  writer  is  ever  in  working  order, 
that  composition  is  merely  a  matter  of  sitting  down  at  a  table, 
pen  in  hand,  with  paper  and  ink,  and  writing  one's  thoughts,  is 
sadly  contradicted  by  the  history  of  literary  achievement.  Is  it 
not  the  common  experience  of  all  who  write,  to  find  themselves 
at  times  in  so  barren  a  condition  of  mind  that  it  is  with  pain 
they  can  think  of  something  to  say  on  the  subject  with  which 
they  propose  to  deal,  and  that  when  the  laggard  thought  is  at 
last  forthcoming,  to  give  form  and  harmony  to  the  sentence  in 
which  they  endeavour  to  body  it  forth  on  paper  is  a  work  of 
irritating  labour  ?  The  powers  of  speculation  and  invention  lie 
dormant.  The  lamp  of  imagination  has  burned  out.  The  brain 
is  dull  and  heavy,  and  seems  absolutely  incapable  of  originatlag 
a  thought.  Language  is  halting  and  commonplace.  There  is 
no  *  go '  in  the  sentences ;  they  positively  refuse  to  march.     The 
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very  pen,  whose  touch  in  the  moment  of  inspiration  is  thrilling 

seems  weighted  with  lead. 

Owen  Meredith  sings : 

Talk  not  of  genius  baffled ;  genius  is  master  of  man ; 
Genius  does  what  it  must,  and  talent  does  what  it  can. 

The  genius  who  is  a  writer  will,  it  is  true,  eventually  deliver 
himself  somehow  of  his  message  to  mankind,  no  matter  what 
difficulties  may  he  in  the  way ;  but  it  is  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  even  he  is  master  of  time  and  place  and  circumstance. 
Take  Carlyle,  who  as  a  writer  was  a  genius  if  ever  there  was  one. 
In  time  he  succeeded  in  sending  his  message  forth  in  thirty-four 
volumes.  What  a  prodigious  amount  of  work!  Yet  composi- 
tion seems  to  have  been  a  torture  to  him.  In  1824,  in  the 
very  glamour  of  the  beginning  of  his  literary  career,  he  said : 

*  Certainly  no  one  wrote  with  such  tremendous  difficulty  as  I  do,' 

and  he  added  wistfully,  'shall  I  ever  write  with  ease?'    The 

effort  of  writing  was  always  laborious  to  him.     He  wrote,  as  his 

brother  John  so  well  expresses  it,  '  with  his  heart's  blood ' ;  and 

as  Froude  adds,  '  in  a  state  of  fevered  tension.'     In  his  '  Journal ' 

he  thus  soliloquises  after  he  had  completed  '  The  French  Bevolu- 

tion'in  1837: 

I  have  felt  in  a  general  waj  as  if  I  should  like  never  to  write  any  line  more 
in  the  world.  Literature!  Oh,  Literature  I  Oh,  that  Literature  had  never 
been  devised  I  Then,  perhaps,  were  I  a  living  man,  and  not  a  half -dead, 
enchanted,  spectre-haunted  nondescript.    On  the  whole,  however,  resting  and 

*  lasily  simmering '  will  no  longer  do.  This  day  I  must  begin  writing  again— 
article,  bad  luck  to  it  I  on  Sir  Walter  Bcott  for  *  Mill's  Review.'  I  return,  not 
like  a  warrior  to  his  battle-field,  but  like  a  galley  slave  scourged  back  by  the 
whip  of  necessity.  Surely,  in  a  few  years  I  shall  either  get  out  of  this  dreadful 
state  by  some  alleviation,  or  else  die  and  sink  under  it.  I  feel,  in  a  general 
way,  that  my  only  hope  is  to  die.  Take  up  the  oar,  however,  and  tug,  since  it 
must  be  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  Anthony  TroUope  decided  to  write 
a  novel  he  first  fixed  its  length — so  many  thousand  words ;  and 
allowed  himself  a  certain  time — so  many  months,  in  which  to 
complete  it.  His  average  output  was  forty  pages  a  week,  with 
240  words  to  a  page.  *I  have  prided  myself  in  completing 
my  work  exactly  within  the  proposed  dimensions,'  he  says ;  *  but 
I  have  prided  myself  especially  in  completing  it  within  the 
proposed  time.'  It  was  his  practice,  when  at  home,  to  he  at 
his  writing-table  every  morning  (Sunday  excepted)  at  half-past 
five  o'clock.     He  paid  his  groom  61.  a  yeay  ejrfira  to  c^l  him  f^honf 
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five  o'clock  and  bring  him  a  cup  of  coffee.  He  turned  out  hiA 
allotted  amount  of  composition  with  amazing  ease  and  regularity 
before  he  ate  his  breakfast.  For  him  there  were  no  such 
torturing  questions  as  'How  shall  I  begin?' — 'What  on  earth 
shall  I  say  ? '  For  him  there  was  no  nibbling  at  his  penholder, 
no  vacant  gazing  out  of  the  window.  He  had  always  something 
to  say  and  words  to  express  it  with  clearness.  He  acquired  such 
a  facility  as  a  writer — or  rather  he  was  endowed  with  so  rare  an 
intellectual  and  physical  equipment — that  he  dashed  off  the 
chapters  of  his  novels  with  astonishing  rapidity.  He  timed  him- 
self in  composition  as  with  a  stop-watch — so  many  minutes,  so 
many  lines.  "Hia  rate  of  writing  was  250  words  for  every  quarter 
of  an  hour.  He  composed  with  his  watch  on  the  table  before 
him,  and  found  invariably  that  the  250  words  were  forthcoming 
regularly  as  the  minute  hand  reached  the  quarter. 

As  a  surveyor  of  the  Post  Office  he  had  to  travel  in  the 
provinces  a  good  deal.  The  hours  he  passed  in  a  railway  carriage 
were  equally  fruitful  in  literary  work.  *  I  made  for  myself/  he 
says,  '  a  lit^e  tablet,  and  found  after  a  few  days'  exercise  that  I 
could  write  as  quickly  in  a  railway  carriage  as  I  could  at  my 
desk.  I  worked  with  a  pencil,  and  what  I  wrote  my  wife  copied 
afterwards.'  If  he  slept  a  night  in  London,  he  would  be  found  in 
the  early  morning  in  the  long  drawing-room  of  the  AthensBum 
turning  out  his  inevitable  250  words  every  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Even  during  a  terribly  rough  voyage  between  Marseilles  and 
Alexandria — ^when  he  had  to  visit  Egypt  on  the  business  of  the 
Post  Office — he  wrote  the  allotted  number  of  pages  every  day. 
'  On  this  occasion,'  he  says,  '  more  than  once  I  left  my  paper  on 
the  cabin  table,  rushing  away  to  be  sick  in  the  privacy  of  my 
state-room.'  What  a  triumph  of  the  mind  over  physical  dis- 
ability !  The  average  man  oppressed  by  sea-sickness  could  not 
write  a  sentence  if  it  were  to  calm  the  raging  storm. 

Trollope  derided  the  idea  that  a  writer  should  wait  until 
inspiration  moved  him.  *When  I  have  heard  such  doctrines 
preached  I  have  hardly  been  able  to  repress  my  scorn,*  he  said. 
*  To  me  it  would  not  be  more  absurd  if  the  shoemaker  were  to 
wait  for  inspiration,  or  the  tallow-chandler  for  the  divine  moment 
of  melting.'  '  I  was  once  told,'  he  also  said,  ^  that  the  surest 
aid  to  the  writing  of  a  book  was  a  piece  of  cobbler's  wax  on  my 
chair.  I  certainly  believe  in  cobbler's  wax  much  more  than  in 
inspiration.'    *  It  can  be  done  anywhere,'  he  declared,  referring 
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to  oompoBition ;  *  in  any  clothes,  which  is  a  great  thing ;  at  say 
hoim — ^to  which  happy  accident  in  literature  I  owe  my  suocesB.' 

We  have  in  TroUope,  then,  a  man  who,  in  Johnson's  woris, 
oonld  write  just  as  well  at  one  time  as  at  another ;  but  the  troth 
is  that  Trollope  was,  in  that  respect,  a  phenomenon  in  Uterafane. 
Johnson  himself  was  so  constitutionally  indolent,  and  fomid  the 
labour  of  composition  so  hard,  that  when  placed  by  his  Stale 
pension  in  1762  above  the  neoesmty  of  writing  fi>r  a  liyelibood, 
his  literary  output  shrank  considerably,  and,  in  fact,  *  A  Jonmej 
to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland'  and  'liyes  of  the  Poets'  were 
the  only  works  of  any  importance  from  his  pen  during  the  twentj- 
two  years  of  life  that  remained  to  him  after  he  came  into  the 
possession  of  2002.  per  annum.  But  Trollope  had  an  amazingly 
healthy  mental  and  physical  equipm^it,  a  cheerful  temperameot, 
grit  and  determination,  a  keen  delight  in  literary  labour;  and 
his  mind,  being  a  perfect  piece  of  mechanism,  wcnrked  with  the 
ease  of  a  machine.  These  gifts,  mental  and  physical,  he  probabtj 
inherited  from  his  mother,  who,  in  her  way,  was  a  very  remarkable 
woman.  Her  husband  foiled  in  everything  to  which  he  put  hk 
hand,  and  she  was  over  fifty  years  old  when  compelled  to  take 
to  literature  to  support  her  fomily.  She  continued  writing 
until  she  was  seventy-six,  and  in  those  twenty-five  years  dte 
produced  as  many  as  114  volumes.  At  Bruges,  whither  the 
fomily  accompani^  the  fother,  who  had  to  fly  firom  England  to 
escape  arrest  for  debt,  Mrs.  Trollope  nursed  her  dying  husband 
and  son,  and  wrote  her  novels  at  the  same  time.  *  The  doctor^s 
vials  and  the  ink-bottle  held  equal  places  in  my  mother's  rooms/ 
says  Trollope.  *  I  have  written  many  novels  under  many  circom- 
stances ;  but  I  doubt  much  whether  I  could  write  one  when  my 
whole  heart  was  by  the  bedside  of  a  dying  son.'  ^  She  was  at  hei 
table  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  had  finished  her  work  befoi« 
the  world  had  begun  to  be  aroused.'  '  Of  all  people  I  have 
known,'  Trollope  also  says,  '  she  was  the  most  joyous,  or  at  any 
rate  the  most  capable  of  joy.'  That,  in  truth,  was  the  secret  of 
the  industry  and  the  ability  to  write  under  any  circumstances  of 
both  mother  and  son — high  spirits  and  good  health.  For  them, 
happily,  composition  had  no  throes.  They  wrote  serenely,  with- 
out any  worry  or  fretfulness. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  said  he  had  never  known  a  man  of  genins 
who  could  be  perfectly  regular  in  his  habits ;  whilst  he  had 
known  many  blockheads  who  were  models  of  order  and  method* 
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If  Anthony  Trollope  was  not  a  genius  he  was  by  no  means  a 
blockhead.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  fiction  which  he  turned  out 
80  mechanically,  there  is  the  enthusiastic  testimony  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  who,  in  his  novels  and  in  his  method  of  composition, 
was  the  very  antithesis  of  Trollope.  '  Have  you  ever  read  the 
novels  of  Anthony  Trollope?'  he  writes.  *They  precisely  suit 
my  taste — solid  and  substantial,  written  on  the  strength  of  beef 
and  through  the  inspiration  of  ale,  and  just  as  real  as  if  some 
giant  had  hewn  a  great  lump  out  of  the  earth  and  put  it  tmder  a 
glass  case,  with  all  its  inhabitants  going  about  their  daily  business 
and  not  suspecting  that  they  were  being  made  a  show  of.  And 
these  books  are  just  as  English  as  a  beef-steak.' 

It  was  in  his  '  Autobiography/  which  was  published  after  his 
death,  that  Trollope  made  this  frank  and  perhaps  cynical  but 
certainly  most  interesting  disclosure  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
wrote  his  novels.    Among  the  comments  by  literary  men  which 
it  evoked  was  one  by  Freeman.     ^I  myself  know  what  fixed 
hours  of  work  are  and  their  value,'  said  the  historian,   'but  I 
could  not  undertake  to  write  about  William  Rufos  or  Appius 
Claudius  up  to  a  certain  mom^it  on  the  clock  and  to  stop  at  that 
moment.    I  suppose  it  was  from  his  habits  of  official  business 
that  Mr.  Trollope  learned  to  do  it,  and  every  man  undoubtedly 
knows  best  how  to  do  his  own  work.    Still,  it  is  strange  that 
works  of  imagination  did  not  suffer  by  such  a  way  of  doing.' 
But,  surely.  Freeman  forgot  the  difference  in  literary  workman- 
ship between  historical  writing  and  fiction.    Freeman  could  not 
have  evolved  from  his  inner  consciousness  William  Rufos  or 
Appius  Claudius,  as  Trollope  brought  forth  the  fSamous  Archdeacon 
Grantly  in  '  The  Warden '  without  ever  having  met  an  archdeacon 
or  ever  having  lived  in  a  cathedral  city  except  London.    The 
historian  deals  with  real  persons  and  events;  the  novelist  is  con- 
cerned with  fictitious  characters  and  experiences  which  he  can 
mould  as  he  pleases.     Imaginative  writing  is  perhaps  the  highest 
form  of  literary  effort ;  but  it  is  also  the  easiest — easiest,  that  is, 
to  a  mind  equipped  for  such  work  with  the  qualities  of  observation, 
insight,  and  imagination.    To  a  man  like  IVollope,  with  exuberant 
productive  powers,  the  writing  of  a  novel  was  easy  and  swift  of 
accomplishment.    To  write  history  as  Freeman  wrote  it — scien- 
tifically, with  profound  accuracy,  involving  as  it  does    study, 
research,  and  investigation — must  necessarily  be  slow  and  toil- 
pome  work.    The  oblivion  which  has,  to  some  extent,  fi&llen  upon 
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TroUope's  works  has  been  ascribed  to  this  confession  of  his 
mechanical  method  of  composition.  The  suggestion  appears  to 
me  to  be  for-fetched.  Surely  the  interest  of  the  reader  in  a  book 
would  be  whetted  rather  than  dulled  if  he  knew  that  the  author 
spent  a  month  over  each  sentence,  or  wrote  a  chapter  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye.  If  TroUope's  novels  are  now  neglected  it  is  not 
because  he  turned  them  out  with  clock-like  regularity,  but  simply 
and  solely  because,  in  the  ever  varying  taste  of  readers  of  popular 
fiction,  they  have  ceased  to  be  interesting.  For  my  part,  I  never 
think  of  the  fertile  and  industrious  TroUope  without  mourning 
over  his  lost  opportunities.  Such  was  his  marvellous  fecundity 
of  mind,  that  if  he  had  called  in  the  aid  of  a  shorthand  clerk  he 
might  have  dictated  one  novel  to  his  secretary  while  he  himself 
simultaneously  wrote  another,  or  he  might  have  cultivated  the 
trick  of  writing  fiction  with  his  left  and  right  hands  together. 
Certainly,  had  he  lived  in  this  day  of  the  typewriter  he  could 
have  doubled  his  literary  output  at  least. 

Southey  was  another  methodical  and  rapid  literary  craftsman. 
<I  am  a  quiet,  patient,  easy-going  hack  of  the  mule  breed; 
regular  as  clockwork  in  my  pace,  sure-footed,  bearing  the  burden 
which  is  laid  on  me,  and  only  obstinate  in  choosing  my  own  path,' 
he  wrote  to  a  friend.  But  his  method  was  by  no  means  simple. 
He  was  a  poet,  an  historian,  a  critic,  and  a  miscellaneous  vnriter ; 
he  turned  out  an  enormous  quantity  of  matter,  and  succeeded  in 
doing  so  by  working  fourteen  hours  a  day  and  diversifying  his 
labours  within  his  daily  round.  He  had  six  tables  in  his  libraiy. 
He  wrote  ipoetry  at  one,  history  at  another,  criticism  at  a 
third,  and  so  on  with  the  other  subjects  upon  which  he  was 
engaged,  and  when  he  was  tired  of  spinning  his  brains  into  verse 
he  turned  to  history  and  criticism.  There  is  a  story  that  he  once 
described  to  Madame  de  Stael  the  division  of  his  time — ^two  hours 
before  breakfast  for  history,  two  hours  for  reading  after,  two  hours 
for  the  composition  of  poetry,  two  hours  for  criticism,  and  so  on 
through  all  his  working  day.  '  And  pray,  Mr.  Southey,'  queried 
the  Frenchwoman,  somewhat  unkindly,  *when  do  you  think?' 
But  surely  he  did  well  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  mental  idiosyn- 
crasy ?  '  Don't  swear  and  bid  me  do  one  thing  at  a  time,'  he 
wrote  to  a  Mend.  ^  I  tell  you  I  can't  ajBTord  to  do  one  thing  at  a 
time — ^no,  nor  two  neither.  It  is  only  by  doing  many  things 
that  I  continue  to  do  so  much,  for  I  cannot  work  long  together 
at  anything  without  hurting  mjrself ;  and  so  I  do  everything  by 
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heats ;  then,  by  the  time  I  am  tired  of  one  my  inclination  for 
another  is  coming  round/ 

Is  there  a  remedy  for  the  barren  or  inactive  state  of  mind 
which  comes  to  all  writers  who  are  not  TroUopes  or  Southeys  ? 
Can  the  reluctant  and  sluggish  brain  be  whipped  into  activity  ? 
Some  writers  found  in  alcohol  the  quickening  spirit  which  kindled 
their  torpid  imaginations,  and  aroused  to  full  activity  their 
drowsy  powers  of  mind.    Moore,  who  was  fond  of  wine,  sings  : 

If  with  water  yon  fill  np  yoar  glasses 

Youll  never  write  anything  wise ; 
For  wine  is  the  horse  of  Pamassns 

Whioh  harries  a  bard  to  the  skies. 

Sheridan  needed  the  cerebral  excitement  caused  by  wine  when 
engaged  in  composition.  '  If  an  idea  be  reluctant  a  glass  of  port 
ripens  it  and  it  bursts  forth,'  he  said ;  '  if  it  comes  freely  a  glass 
of  port  is  a  glorious  reward  for  it.'  With  Sheridan,  indeed,  it 
was  easy  to  provide  'an  excuse  for  the  glass.'  Hollands  was 
Byron's  favourite  drink  when  he  desired  to  set  his  mind  on  fire. 
'He  assured  me,'  writes  Medwin,  'that  gin  and  water  was  the 
true  hippocrene,  and  the  source  of  all  his  inspiration.'  Fielding 
'  got  up  steam '  by  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  Wilkie  Collins 
put  himself  in  the  mood  for  writing  *  The  Moonstone '  or  '  The 
Woman  in  White '  by  doses  of  champagne  and  brandy. 

'  Claret  is  a  liquor  for  boys  and  port  for  men ;  but  he  who 
aspires  to  be  a  hero  must  drink  brandy,'  said  Johnson.  Yet  he 
compiled  his  Dictionary  on  tea.  '  A  hardened  and  shameless  tea 
drinker,'  he  called  himself,  '  who  with  tea  amuses  the  evening, 
with  tea  solaces  the  midnight,  and  with  tea  welcomes  the 
morning.'  He  did  not  believe  in  exciting  the  imagination  by 
intoxicants.  He  held  that  wine  gave  a  man  nothing,  but  only 
put  in  motion  what  had  been  locked  up  in  frost.  '  A  man,'  said 
he,  '  should  so  cultivate  his  mind  as  to  have  that  confidence  and 
readiness  without  wine  which  wine  gives.'  A  good  deal  depends 
upon  the  individual  temperament.  In  the  case  of  Charles  Lamb 
indulgence  in  beer  or  wine  thawed  his  frost-bound  mind.  'It 
lighted  up  his  fading  fancy,'  says  one  of  his  biographers,  *  en- 
riched his  humour,  and  impelled  the  struggling  thought  or 
beautiful  image  into  day.'  To  Lamb  and  Bums,  as  well  as  to 
most  writers  noted  for  their  fondness  for  alcohol,  drinking  was 
more  an  intellectual  than  a  sensual  pleasure.      The   literary 
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temperament,  nervous  and  highly  strung  as  it  usually  is,  and  a 
prey  to  black  despair,  often  finds  in  alcohol  the  fedry  which  lifts 
it  on  its  airy  wings  out  of  the  depths  of  mental  depression 
and  barrenness  to  the  heights  of  intellectual  exaltation  and 
literary  activity.  Thomson  frequently  composed  with  a  bowl  of 
punch  before  him,  for  he  found  the  spirit  quickened  the  action 
of  his  intellect  and  made  his  thoughts  run  brisker.  There  is  a 
story  related  of  Addison  that  he  often  composed  walking  up  and 
down  the  long  drawing-room  of  Holland  House,  with  a  bottle  of 
sherry  and  a  glass  at  each  end,  and  when  his  creative  bcvlty 
fagg^  he  sought  for  '  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  bum ' 
in  the  wine.  In  Scotland,  we  are  told,  literature  is  cultivated  on 
a  little  oatmeal.  Yet  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Sheph^d,  went 
so  far  as  to  declare  that  a  man  who  did  not  drink  could  not  be  a 
poet,  or  in  other  words  that  a  sober  poet  was  an  impossibility. 
While  Hogg  was  at  Keswick,  Southey,  at  his  invitation,  called  to 
see  him  at  his  inn.  '  I  was  a  grieved  as  well  as  an  astonished 
man,'  says  Hogg,  *  when  I  found  that  he  refused  all  participation 
in  my  beverage  of  rum  punch.  For  a  poet  to  refuse  his  glass 
was  to  me  a  phenomenon,  and  I  confess  I  doubted  in  my  own 
mind,  and  doubt  to  this  day,  if  perfect  sobriety  and  transcendent 
poetic  genius  can  exist  together.  In  Scotland  I  am  sure  they 
cannot.'  The  first  time  that  Hogg  dined  with  Walter  Scott  he 
advanced  in  familiarity,  as  the  wine  passed,  from  *Mr.  Scott' 
to  'Shirra'  (Sheriff),  'Scott,'  'Walter,'  and  finally  'Waltie,' 
till  at  supper  he  convulsed  everyone  by  addressing  Mrs.  Scott 
familiarly  as  'Charlotte.'  Scott  himself  drank  whisky  rather 
than  wine.  *  He  sincerely  preferred,'  says  Lockhart,  *  a  tumbler 
of  whisky-toddy  to  the  most  precious  liquid-ruby  that  ever  flowed 
in  the  cup  of  a  prince.'  But  perhaps  the  only  great  poet  who 
was  intemperate  was  Bums.  Wordsworth — ^to  quote  but  one  of 
many  examples  of  great  poets  who  were  abstemious — ^pleads 
guilty  to  having  got  drunk  only  once.  In  *  The  Prelude,'  describ- 
ing a  visit  to  Milton's  room  at  Cambridge,  he  says  : 

O  temperate  Bard, 
Be  it  confest  that  for  the  first  time  seated 
Within  thy  innocent  lodge  and  oratory, 
One  of  a  festive  circle,  I  poured  out 
Libations  to  thy  memory,  drank  till  pride 
And  gratitude  grew  dizsy  in  a  brain 
Never  excited  by  the  fumes  of  wine 
Before  that  hour  or  since. 
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Milton  himself  said :  '  He  who  would  write  an  epic  for  the  nation 
most  subsist  on  vegetables  and  water.'  Shelley  and  Ghatterton 
were  also  water-Klrinkers  as  well  as  y^etarians,  not,  however^ 
because  they  agreed  with  Milton,  but  because  they  had  no  taste 
for  strong  drink  or  flesh  meats.  They  could  not  enjoy  the 
delicacies  of  the  table.  Crood  things,  in  the  way  of  eating  and 
drinking,  would  have  been  wasted  upon  them. 

Various,  indeed,  are  the  means  to  which  writers  have  recourse 
in  order  to  ease  the  throes  of  composition.  Coffee  is  commonly 
indulged  in  as  a  stimulant  for  a  tired  brain,  especially  by 
literary  night-workers.  Some  writers  take  a  brisk  walk  or  a  ride 
or  some  other  form  of  outdoor  exercise  before  sitting  down  to 
work.  Others  during  urgent  and  continuous  labour  wrap  wet 
towels  around  their  heads.  I  know  one  writer  who  has  a  pro- 
found belief  in  the  efficacy  of  a  cold  bath  as  an  aid  to  composi- 
tion. I  know  another  who  keeps  his  feet  in  mustard  and  water 
at  his  writing  desk.     Darwin  found  a  literary  stimulant  in  snuff. 

Probably  most  of  the  literary  work  by  men  is  turned  out 
in  clouds  of  smoke.  '  In  common  with  nine-tenths  of  my  literary 
brethren  I  am  a  constant  smoker,'  said  James  Payn.  '  I  smoke 
the  whole  time  I  am  engaged  in  composition  (three  hours  'ptfr 
dMmC)  and  often  after  meals,  but  very  light  tobacco — IgMwi. 
That  it  stimulates  the  imagination  I  have  little  doubt,  and  as  I 
have  worked  longer  and  more  continuously  for  thirty  years  than 
any  other  author  (save  one),  I  cannot  believe  that  tobacco  has 
done  me  any  harm.'  Milton,  though  a  water-drinker  and  a 
vegetarian,  smoked.  Tobacco  undoubtedly  conduces  to  thinking. 
It  is  also  a  sedative.  Charles  Kingsley  often  worked  himself  into 
a  white  heat  of  composition  over  the  book  upon  which  he  was 
engaged,  until,  too  excited  to  write  any  more,  he  would  calm  him- 
self down  with  a  pipe  and  a  walk  in  his  garden.  ^  There  are  two 
things  for  which  I  never  grudge  money — books  and  cigars,'  said 
Buckle,  the  historian.  But  tobacco  is  perhaps  best  suited  for  the 
poet.  Carlyle  said  that  smoking  brought  to  him  '  ideal  cloudy 
dreams,'  and  partaken  in  repose  and  inaction — when  it  is  most 
thoroughly  enjoyed — ^tobacco  is,  indeed,  conducive  to  '  sweet 
thoughts  and  quiet  breathings.'  Tennyson  was  an  inveterate 
smoker.  Byron,  however,  preferred  to  chew  tobacco  rather  than 
to  smoke  it. 

Hawthorne,  it  will  be  remembered,  said  of  Trollope's  novels 
that  they  seemed  to  have  been  '  written  on  the  strength  of  beef,' 
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and  that  they  are  '  as  English  as  a  beef-steak.'  Is  the  stomach, 
then,  the  seat  of  literary  power  ?  Does  thought  vary  with  the 
kind  of  food  that  is  eaten?  If  this  were  true,  it  might  be  possiUe 
so  to  cultivate  the  mind  by  a  system  of  dieting  as  to  make  it 
bring  forth  its  best  powers  in  literary  composition.  SkiU  in  the 
treatment  of  land  has  been  brought  almost  to  perfection.  The 
agriculturist  knows  well  how  to  make  poor  soil  and  rich  soil 
alike  yield  their  best  by  manuring,  and  the  rotation  of  crops. 
May  not  a  system  of  farming  be  applied  also  to  the  brain  ?  May 
not  the  fieusulties  of  reflection,  and  reasoning,  and  imagination  be 
developed  by  a  steady  course  of  certain  dishes  ?  This  much,  at 
least,  is  generally  believed,  that  some  foods  are  more  conducive 
than  others  to  mental  activity.  It  is  said  that  phosphorus  is 
the  light  of  the  intellect,  and  that  a  liberal  diet  of  fish,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  richer  in  phosphorus  than  any  other  food,  is 
essential  for  the  repair  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  bmin.  An 
abnormal  fondness  for  fish  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  young  liteiaiy 
aspirant.  He  stands  enraptured  before  the  marble  slab  of  a 
fishmonger.  It  contains,  in  his  opinion,  the  raw  material  of 
deathless  verse  and  prose !  That  haddock,  selling  at  a  few  pence 
per  lb.,  might  lead,  if  properly  assimilated,  to  the  production  of 
another  '  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Boman  Empire,'  or  '  The  Origin 
of  Species.'  From  that  trout  or  plaice  might  spring  another 
•Deserted  Village,'  or  *Ode  to  a  Skylark.'  There  are  poten- 
tialities of  a  '  Hamlet,'  a  '  Don  Juan,'  or  a  '  Jane  Eyre '  in  that 
salmon.  Indeed,  this  belief  that  the  eating  of  fish  stimulates 
the  fiow  of  thought,  and  calls  up  appropriate  words  for  their 
expression,  lingers  occasionally  beyond  the  aspirant  stage  of 
literature.  I  know  an  old  journalist  who  seeks  inspiration  for 
his  nightly  '  leading  article '  in  a  supper  of  stout  and  oysters,  or 
salmon  mayonnaise,  or  lobster  salad.  I  cannot,  however,  say 
that  there  is  much  phosphorescence  in  his  effusions.  They  are 
more  solid  than  brilliant. 

Still,  one  does  not  find  that  the  authors  of  books  which 
continue  to  arrest,  through  the  centuries,  the  attention  of  the 
world,  were  remarkable  for  a  fondness  for  fish.  It  is  true  that 
stewed  lampreys  was  the  only  dish  that  would  tempt  Pope  to 
get  out  of  bed  for  dinner  when  he  stayed  at  Lord  Bolingbroke's, 
but  that  fish  was  regarded  as  an  epicurean  treat,  rather  than  as 
the  physical  basis  for  the  '  Essay  on  Man '  or  the  *  Bape  of  the 
Lock.'    Moore  tells  us  that  Byron  informed  him  he  preferred 
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fish  to  flesh.  *  The  noble  poet/  as  Moore  was  fond  of  describing 
him,  had  a  notion  that  animal  food  debased  character  and 
intellect.  '  I  remember  one  day/  writes  Moore,  '  as  I  sat  opposite 
to  him,  employed,  I  suppose,  rather  earnestly  over  a  beefsteak, 
after  watching  me  for  a  few  seconds  he  said  in  a  grave  tone  of 
inquiry,  ''Moore,  don't  you  find  eating  beefsteak  makes  you 
ferocious?"'  Byron — *to  attenuate  and  keep  up  the  ethereal 
part  of  me,*  as  he  puts  it — lived  principally  on  biscuits  and  soda-' 
water. 

But  Dryden,  accepting  an  invitation  to  supper,  unpoetically 
wrote :  '  If  beggars  might  be  choosers,  a  chine  of  honest  bacon 
would  please  my  appetite  more  than  all  the  marrow  puddings, 
for  I  like  them  better  plain,  having  a  very  vulgar  stomach.' 
Johnson  also  possessed  a  taste  for  coarse  dishes  such  as  boiled 
pork,  and  veal  pie  stufied  with  plums  and  sugar;  and,  like 
George  III.,  had  a  voracious  attachment  to  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton. 
Boiled  beans  and  bacon  was  Thackeray's  favourite  dish.  In 
all  these  cases  the  gratification  of  the  appetite  rather  than  the 
stimulation  of  the  intellect  was  the  object  in  view.  We  know 
that  Macaulay  had  an  abhorrence  of  cold  boiled  veal,  for  he  wrote 
to  his  sister  in  reference  to  John  Wilson  Croker :  *  I  hate  him  as 
I  hate  cold  boiled  veal ; '  and  G-oldsmith's  dislike  of  cold  mutton 
is  apparent  from  his  line  that  Edmund  Burke  was  doomed  to 
*  Eat  mutton  cold  and  cut  blocks  with  a  razor.'  Curiously  enough, 
Tennyson  had  a  liking  for  '  boiled  salt  beef  and  new  potatoes.' 
When  his  firiends  joked  with  him  on  his  peculiar  taste,  he  would 
reply  good-humouredly,  *A11  fine-natured  men  know  what  is 
good  to  eat.'  But  what  he  regarded  as  a  perfect  dinner,  according 
to  his  son,  was  '  a  beef-steak,  a  potato,  a  cut  of  cheese,  a  pint  of 
port,  and  afterwards  a  pipe,  never  a  cigar,'  a  meal  which  at 
least  was  in  harmony  with  his  powerful  physical  firame,  if  not 
with  his  poetic  temperament.  One  evening  that  Tennyson  and 
Thackeray  dined  together,  the  poet  declared  his  love  for  Catullus, 
and  quoted  some  of  his  lines.  *I  do  not  rate  him  highly;  I 
could  do  better  myself,'  said  the  novelist.  Next  morning, 
Tennyson  received  a  letter  firom  Thackeray,  humbly  apologising 
for  his  boasting.  *  When  I  have  dined,'  he  wrote,  *  sometimes  I 
believe  myself  to  be  equal  to  the  greatest  painters  and  poets.' 
He  added,  'That  delusion  goes  off,  and  then  I  know  what  a 
small  fiddle  mine  is,  and  what  small  tunes  I  play  upon  it.' 

It  would  seem,  too,  that  the  greengrocer  runs  the  fishmonger 
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and  the  butcher  close  in  providing  the  writer  with  material  for 
the  up-keepof  his  brain.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  wrote  his  '  Prindpia/ 
in  which  he  explains  the  laws  which  govern  the  universe,  on 
a  scanty  daily  allowance  of  vegetables,  bread  and  water.  Was 
there  ever  a  more  notable  example  of  plain  living  and  high 
thinking? 

Shelley  was  of  opinion  that  abstinence  from  flesh  meats  clears 
and  subtilises  the  intellectual  faculties.  He  never  had  regular 
meals ;  he  ate  only  when  he  was  hungry,  and  often  at  the  end  of 
the  day  he  would  say  to  his  wife,  'Mary,  have  I  dined?'  Bread 
was  literally  his  staflF  of  life.  '  When  he  felt  hungry,'  his  friend 
Thomas  Jefferson  Hogg  writes,  'he  would  dash  into  the  first 
baker's  shop,  buy  a  loaf,  and  rush  out  again  bearing  it  under  his 
arm;  and  he  strode  onward  in  his  rapid  course  breaking  off 
pieces  of  bread  and  greedily  swallowing  them.'  Professor  Dowden 
in  his  biography  of  the  poet  says :  '  Around  the  seat  on  which 
he  read  or  wrote  a  circle  of  crumbs  and  fragments  would  lie 
scattered  on  the  floor.  He  made  his  meal  of  bread  luxurious  by 
the  addition  of  common  pudding  raisins,  purchased  at  some  mean 
shop,  where,  customers  being  few,  he  might  be  speedily  served, 
and  these  he  carried  loose  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.'  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  as  if  the  reasoning  and  imaginative  powers  can 
be  as  active  on  salads  or  cereals  as  on  soles  or  steaks. 

Indeed,  I  have  heard  it  asserted  by  a  poet  that  the  phjrsical 
basis  of  all  good  poetry  is  starvation.  It  is  my  friend's  experience 
that  after  an  excellent  dinner  his  fancy  is  humble  and  earth* 
crawling ;  but  that  by  abstaining  for  a  day  or  two  from  food  he 
falls  into  a  sort  of  intellectual  trance,  and,  like  the  ascetic  monks 
of  old,  sees  visions  which  he  is  able  to  describe  in  inspired 
j^Dirases.  Again,  some  of  our  greatest  writers  were  martyrs  to 
delicate  and  infirm  stomachs.  Carlyle,  we  know,  was  a  life-long 
victim  of  dyspepsia.  '  A  rat  gnawing  at  the  pit  of  my  stonoach ' 
is  his  terrible  description  of  his  disorder.  However,  dyspepsia 
is  by  no  means  the  certain  sign  of  literary  ability,  nor  can  it  be 
conducive  to  inspiration  in  composition.  A  genius  of  course 
may  write  and  write  and  be  dyspeptic.  He  can  rise  superior  to 
the  chronic  pangs  of  indigestion  as  to  every  other  form  of  inter- 
mittent physical  pain  and  discomfort.  But  for  the  average 
writer  successfully  to  grapple  with  the  throes  of  composition 
there  must  be  no  rat  gnawing  at  the  pit  of  his  stomach.  Still, 
indigestion  has  its  literary  uses.     I  know  writers  who  are  so 
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incorrigibly  cheerful,  optimistic,  and  high-spirited  by  tempera^ 
ment  that  when  they  are  required  to  look  out  on  the  comedy  of 
life  with  a  jaundiced  eye,  for  literary  purposes,  they  steep  their 
minds  in  the  necessary  gloom  and  become  moody  and  irritable  by 
bringing  on  a  bad  attack  of  indigestion. 

Absolute  silence  is  essential  to  most  writers  if  they  are  to 
preserve  a  calm  and  unruffled  temper  in  the  throes  of  composition. 
*  I  require  quiet,  and  myself  to  myself,  more  than  any  man 
when  I  write,'  said  Tennyson.  The  slightest  noise  stopped  the 
flow  of  Carlyle's  ideas.  Even  the  crowing  of  a  cock  drove  him  to 
distraction.  What  an  inscrutable  mental  and  physical  equipment 
was  his !  To  me  it  seems  that  the  crowing  of  a  cock  heard  in 
London  would  light  the  lamp  of  imagination  in  the  most  prosaic 
of  men — such  are  the  associations  of  home  and  the  atmosphere 
of  the  country  which  cluster  round  the  shrill  chanticleer — and 
transform  him  for  a  few  glorious  moments  into  an  inspired  poet. 
Carlyle,  in  order  that  he  might  be  enveloped  in  silence  profound 
while  he  wrestled  with  his  messages  to  humanity,  had  a  sound'- 
proof  writing  room — double-walled  with  a  space  between  to 
deaden  external  noise— erected  on  the  top  of  his  residence  in 
Cheyne  Bow.  The  workmen  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the 
chamber  made  chaos  of  the  house  during  the  operations  of  build- 
ing, and  Carlyle  sought  refuge  in  bed  from  the  hideous  clamour, 
with  what  result  he  thus  relates :  '  One  Irish  artist,  I  remember, 
had  been  ignorant  that  lath  and  plaster  was  not  a  floor ;  he  from 
above,  accordingly,  came  plunging  down  into  my  bedroom,  catch- 
ing himself  by  the  armpits,  fast  swinging  astonished  in  the  vortex 
of  old  laths,  lime,  and  dust.'  And  when  the  '  sound-proof  room ' 
was  finished  it  turned  out  to  be  '  by  far  the  noisiest  in  the  house,' 
*a  kind  of  infernal  miracle.'  What  untold  sufferings  the  sage 
endured — ^if  we  are  to  believe  him — in  the  throes  of  composition ! 
Here  is  a  characteristic  heart-groan  over  the  slow  progress  he 
was  making  with  'Frederick'  in  1861.  'Seldom  was  a  poor 
man's  heart  so  near  broken  by  utter  weariness,  disgust,  and 
long-continued  despair  over  an  undoable  job.  The  only  point 
is,  said  heart  must  not  break  altogether,  but  finish,  if  it 
can.' 

The  slightest  noise  had  an  irritating  effect  also  on  George 
Eliot.  In  the  early  years  of  her  career  she  and  George  Henry 
Lewes  lived  at  Bichmond,  and  had  only  one  sitting-room  in 
which  they  did  their  literary  work  together.     The  scratching  of 
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Lewes's  pen  used  to  affect  her  nerves  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
nearly  drove  her  wild;  and  when  their  circmnstances  were 
improved  by  the  remarkable  success  of  her  novels  she  treated 
herself  to  a  separate  study  in  which  she  wrote  alone  with  closed 
doors. 

Goldsmith,  on  the  other  hand,  was  indifferent  to  time,  place, 
and  circumstance.  He  never  wrote  with  more  natural  and  un- 
affected grace  and  charm  than  in  the  days  of  hard  fortune  when 
he  starved  in  his  wretched  room  in  Green  Arbour  Court.  Percy 
visited  him  there  in  March  1759,  and  found  him  writing  his 

*  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Polite  Learning.'  There  was  but  one 
chair  in  the  room,  which  he  gave  to  his  visitor,  while  he  deposited 
himself  in  the  window.  '  As  they  were  conversing,'  we  are  told, 
'  some  one  gently  rapped  at  the  door,  and  being  desired  to  come 
in,  a  poor  ragged  little  girl  of  very  decent  behaviour  entered,  who 
dropping  a  curtsey  said :  ''  My  mamma  sends  her  compliments, 
and  begs  the  favour  of  you  ip  lend  her  a  chambei^pot  fidl  of 
coals." '  It  was  in  this  tenemient  lodging  that  Goldsmith  wrote 
his  delightful  essays  for  'The  Bee.'  Sometimes  he  was  found 
wanting;  his  copy  was  not  forthcoming  on  the  day  appointed, 
but  his  remissness  apparently  was  due  rather  to  indolence  than  to 
lack  of  inspiration.  One  day  a  gentleman  called  on  the  landlady 
of  Green  Arbour  Court  and  desired  to  be  directed  to  Goldsmith's 
room.  The  good  woman  was  alarmed  to  hear  the  door  of  the 
room  locked  the  moment  the  visitor  entered,  followed  by  the 
noise  of  a  rather  angry  altercation ;  and  her  apprehensions  were 
only  increased  by  the  perfect  silence  which  followed  for  three 
hours.  She  was  immensely  relieved,  however,  when  the  door  of 
Goldsmith's  room  was  again  opened,  and  the  gentleman,  in  high 
good-humour,  gave  her  money  to  fetch  supper  for  her  lodger 
from  a  neighbouring  tavern.  The  visitor  was  the  editor  of  *  Hie 
Bee,'  who  compelled  his  laggard  contributor  to  sit  down,  in  duress 
and  under  a  threat  of  a  thrashing,  to  write  the  essay  perhaps  on 
'Happiness  in  a  Great  Measure  Dependent  on  Constitution,'  or 

*  On  the  Instability  of  Worldly  Grandeur,'  or  *  Of  the  Pride  and 
Luxury  of  the  Middling  Class  of  People.' 

Jane  Austen,  a  perfect  literary  artist,  like  Goldsmith,  wrote 
her  novels  without  strain  or  stress  in  the  common  sitting-room  of 
the  family  with  the  domestic  life  in  full  swing  about  her.  The 
only  interruption  the  gentle  lady  dreaded  was-  the  untimely 
appearance  of  a  visitor.     Not  that  it  dried  up  the  flow  of  ideas. 
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bat  she  was  ashamed  to  be  known  as  a  writer,  or  '  a  blue/  as 
literary  women  were  then  derisively  called ;  and  so  to  save  her 
reputation  she  would  throw  her  handkerchief  over  her  manuscript 
till  the  visitor  had  departed.  Mrs.  Oliphant,  the  author  of  more 
than  one  hundred  novels,  also  wrote  in  the  midst  of  her  fomily. 
Beferring  to  her  habits  before  her  marriage  she  says : 

I  had  no  table  even  to  myself,  much  less  a  room  to  work  in,  bat  sat  at  the 
corner  of  the  family  table  with  my  writing-book,  with  everything  going  on  as  if 
I  bad  been  wift-Hng  a  shirt  instead  of  writing  a  book.  Onr  rooms  in  those  days 
were  sadly  wanting  in  artistic  arrangement.  The  table  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  the  centre  round  which  everybody  sat,  with  the  candles  or  lamp  upon  it. 
My  mother  sat  always  at  needle- work  of  some  kind  and  talked  to  whoever  might 
be  present,  and  I  took  my  share  in  the  conversation,  going  on  all  the  same  with 
my  stoiy,  the  little  groaps  of  imaginary  persons,  those  other  talks,  evolving 
themselves  quite  undisturbed. 

After  her  marriage  she  wrote  with  her  children  playing  about 
her,  peeping  over  her  shoulder  and  even  playfully  snatching  the 
very  pen  out  of  her  hand.  She  would  pause  in  her  composition 
to  kiss  the  little  ones;  and  then,  as  she  expresses  it,  'thus 
refreshed  in  heart  and  spirit '  she  would  placidly  return  to  her 
work.  '  It  would  put  me  out  now,'  she  wrote  in  the  years  of  her 
widowhood,  '  to  have  some  one  sitting  at  the  same  table  talking 
while  I  worked — ^at  least  I  think  it  would  put  me  out,  with  that 
sort  of  conventionalism  which  grows  upon  one.  But  up  to  this 
date  (1888)  I  have  never  been  shut  up  in  a  separate  room,  or 
hedged  off  with  any  observances.  My  study,  all  the  study  I  have 
ever  attained  to,  is  the  little  second  drawing-room  where  all  the 
(feminine)  life  of  the  house  goes  on,  and  I  don't  think  I  have  ever 
had  two  hours  undisturbed  (except  at  night,  when  everybody  is  in 
bed)  during  my  whole  literary  life.'  Leitch  Ritchie,  the  author 
of  *  Weary  Foot  Common '  and  editor  of  *  Chambers's  Journal,'  said 
to  James  Payn :  *  As  a  young  husband  I  have  often  written  for 
the  Press  for  hours,  while  at  the  same  time  my  foot  has  rocked 
the  cradle  of  a  child.'  Composition — especially  invention — in 
such  circumstances  seemed  to  Payn  to  be  an  impossibility,  and 
he  said  so  to  Eitchie.  *  And  yet  necessity,  my  young  friend,  is 
said  to  be  the  mother  of  invention,'  was  Ritchie's  half  gay  and 
half  grave  reply.  *  You  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  live  by  your 
pen  OTiZy!'  Another  writer  who  found  nothing  uncongenial  to 
literary  work  in  the  full  swing  of  domestic  surroundings  was 
Charlotte  Bronte.  The  female  servant  of  the  &mily,  eighty  years 
old,  was  feeble  and  dim  of  vision.     She  peeled  potatoes  for  the 
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dinner  imperfectly ;  and  Charlotte  Bronte,  engaged  in  the  Idtehn 
on  the  compoaition  of  '  Jane  Eyre/  irritated  by  the  sight  of  tbft 
specks  on  the  vegetablee,  vonld  lay  down  her  pen  and  oompUe 
the  peeling,  and  then,  without  any  cheek  to  her  inspintion, 
resume  the  thread  of  her  narrative. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  like  Anthony  Trollope,  seems  to  have  neicr 
known  what  it  is  to  bite  his  nails  for  a  thought  or  a  phrase.  T1» 
moment  he  sat  down  at  the  table  and  lifted  his  pen,  he  wii 
possessed,  as  it  were,  with  a  whirlwind  of  inspiration.  He  com- 
posed with  such  marvellous  rapidity  that  rarely  was  his  pen 
stopped  for  want  of  a  word.  If  the  word  did  not  come  readily  be 
left  a  blank,  to  be  filled  subsequently,  and  sped  on  with  the  worL 
He  was  also  totally  indifferent  to  his  surroundings.  His  study 
was  always  open  to  his  children.  '  He  never  considered  their 
tattle  as  any  disturbance ;  they  went  and  came  as  pleased  their 
fancy ;  he  was  always  ready  to  answer  their  questions  ;  and  whei 
they,  unconscious  how  he  was  engaged,  entrei^ted  him  to  lay  down 
his  pen  and  tell  them  a  story,  he  would  take  them  on  his  knee, 
rep^  a  ballad  or  legend,  kiss  them  and  set  them  down  again  to 
their  marbles  and  ninepins,  and  resume  his  labours  as  if 
refreshed  by  the  interruption.'  What  an  extraordinary  scene  of 
literary  work  amid  harassing  physical  discomfort  is  that  whidi 
Fanny  Kemble  describes  in  her  '  Records  of  my  Childhood '  :— 

I  can  never  forget  the  desoription  Sir  Adam  Fergosson  gave  me  of  a  marning 
he  had  passed  with  Scott  at  Abbotsford,  which  at  that  time  was  still  unfinisbed, 
twanning  with  carpenters,  painters,  masons  and  bricklayers,  and  surrounded 
with  all  the  dirt  and  disorderly  discomfort  inseparable  from  the  process  of  hone 
building.  The  room  they  sat  in  was  in  the  roughest  oonjclition  which  admitted 
of  their  occupying  it  at  all ;  the  raw,  new  chimney  smoked  intolerably.  Ont  d 
doors  the  place  was  one  mass  of  bricks,  mortar,  scaffolding,  tiles  and  slates.  A 
heavy  mist  shrouded  the  whole  landscape  of  lovely  Tweedside,  and  distilled  in 
a  oold,  persistent  and  dumb  drizsle.  Maida,  the  well-beloved  staghooztd,  kqii 
fidgeting  in  and  out  of  the  room,  Walter  Scott  every  five  minutes  ezclaimingi 
•  Eh,  Adam,  the  puir  beast  is  just  wearyin'  to  get  out ! '  or  » Eh,  Adam,  the  ^ 
creature's  just  crying  to  come  in  1 '  when  Sir  Adam  would  open  the  door  to  the 
raw  chilly  air  for  the  wet  muddy  hound's  exit  or  entrance,  while  Soott,  with  hii 
face  swollen  with  a  grievous  toothache,  and  one  hand  pressed  hard  to  his  cbed^, 
with  the  other  was  writing  the  inimitably  humorous  opening  chapteis  oi  *Tbe 
Antiquary,'  which  he  passed  across  the  table,  sheet  by  sheet,  to  his  friend,  sayingi 
« Now,  Adam,  d'ye  think  that'U  do  7 ' 

Scott  was  a  man  of  robust  physical  constitution,  with  a  pasaon 
for  active  life  out  of  doors,  and  he  had  a  brain  just  as  cleer  and 
strong  and  powerful.    But,  nevertheleas,  he  must  have  had  to 
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hours  of  gloom  and  depression,  in  which  composition  is  indeed  a 
hard  and  bitter  task,  for  in  his  '  life  of  Dryden '  he  speaks  of  *  the 
apparently  causeless  fluctuations  of  spirits  incident  to  one  doomed 
to  labour  incessantly  in  the  feverish  exercise  of  the  imagination/ 
The  throes  of  composition  are,  indeed,  better  fiEtced,  as  Bulwer 
Lytton  &ced  them,  alone  in  a  peaceful  study  with  nothing  to 
distract  one's  attention.  Lytton's  richly  famished  room,  with 
its  pictures  and  laden  book-shelves — potent  inspirers  to  the 
literary  man  as  he  looks  about  for  an  idea  or  an  expression — ^was 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  house,  so  that  the  least  noise,  which 
would  have  irritated  him  in  the  extreme,  might  be  intercepted. 
Undoubtedly  the  most  perfect  atmosphere  for  a  literary  worker  is 
that  of  a  quiet  study,  with  drawn  curtains,  a  bright  lamp,  and 
a  cheerful  fire,  in  the  long  winter  evenings. 

How  Charles  Lamb  and  Mary  Lamb  worked  together  in  the 
writing  of  the  'Tales  from  Shd^espeare'  is  thus  described  by 
Mary  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  :  *  You  would  like  to  see  us  as  we  often 
Bit  writing  at  the  same  table  (but  not  on  one  cushion  sitting),  like 
Hermia  and  Helena  in  '^  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  " ;  rather 
like  an  old  literary  Darby  and  Joan,  I  taking  snuff,  and  he 
groaning  all  the  while  and  saying  he  can  make  nothing  of  it, 
which  he  always  says  till  he  has  finished,  and  then  he  finds  out 
that  he  has  made  something  of  it.'  Lamb,  despite  the  apparent 
spontaneity  of  his  writings,  found  at  times  composition  intolerably 
slow,  and  the  labour  of  producing  it  exhausting.  He  complained 
in  a  letter  to  Bernard  Barton  in  1824  that  he  had  been  for  weeks 

*  insuperably  dull  and  lethargic ' ;  and  calls  his  attention  to  what 
he  describes  as  *  a  futile  effort '  in  the  *  London  Magazine '  *  wrung 
from  me,'  he  groans,  *  with  slow  pain/  This  is  the  charming 
essay  entitled  '  Blakesmoor,'  which  to  the  reader  has  nothing 
forced,  and  possesses  all  the  ease,  grace,  distinction,  and  inevit- 
ableness  of  the  genial  essayist. 

To  Lamb  a  walk  through  crowded  and  bustling  Fleet  Street 
proved  a  stimulus  to  his  jaded  faculties.  Barry  Cornwall  also 
found  not  distraction  but  inspiration  in  the  roar  of  London.  The 
poet  composed  best  when  alone  in  a  crowd,  and  on  a  line  or  a 
couplet  striking  him  he  would  go  into  a  hallway  and  jot  it  down. 
Dickens  suffered  from  sluggishness  of  mind  out  of  London.  In  a 
letter  to  John  Forster  from  Lausanne,  in  1846,  while  engaged  on 

*  Dombey  and  Son,'  he  complains  that  he  was  not  getting  on  rapidly 
with  the  novel.     *  I  suppose,'  he  adds,  *  this  is  partly  the  effect  of 
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two  years'  ease,  and  partly  of  the  absence  of  streets  and  nnmben 
of  figures.  I  can't  express  how  much  I  want  these.  It  seems  as 
if  they  supplied  something  to  my  brain  which  it  cannot  bear, 
when  busy,  to  lose.  For  a  week  or  a  fortnight  I  can  write 
prodigiously  in  a  retired  place  (as  at  Broadstairs),  and  a  day  in 
London  sets  me  up  again  and  starts  me.  But  the  toil  and  labour 
of  writing  day  after  day  without  that  magic  lantern  is  noiENSE ! ! 
I  don't  say  this  at  all  in  low  spirits,  for  we  are  perfectly  comfoit- 
able  here,  and  I  like  the  place  very  much  indeed,  and  the  people 
are  even  more  friendly  and  fond  of  me  than  they  were  at  Crenoa. 
I  only  mention  it  as  a  curious  fact  which  I  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  finding  out  before,  My  figures  seem  disposed  to 
stagnate  without  crowds  about  them.  I  wrote  very  little  in 
Chenoa  (only  the  ''  Chimes  "),  and  fancied  myself  conscious  of  some 
such  influence  there — but  Lord !  I  had  two  nodles  of  streets,  at 
least,  lighted  at  night,  to  walk  about  in ;  and  a  great  theatre  to 
repair  to  every  night.' 

If  some  writers  can  successfully  wrestle  with  the  throes  of 
composition  in  any  place,  at  any  hour,  or  at  any  season,  most 
writers  undoubtedly  are  influenced  by  their  surroundings,  and 
their  varjring  idiosyncrasies  in  this  respect  afford  a  curious  study. 
To  some  the  moments  of  rarest  intellectual  exaltation  come  when 
they  are  in  the  country,  in  the  spring  or  summer  months,  amid 
brilliant  sunshine,  and  glowing  flowers,  and  singing  birds,  and 
leafy  trees,  and  emerald  fields.  Other  writers  find  the  rigid 
concentration,  the  intense  thinking  essential  to  composition, 
impossible  amid  rural  sights  and  sounds.  The  singing  of  a  bird, 
the  sunshine  gleaming  on  the  meadows,  the  tapping  of  a  leaf  on 
the  window  pane,  the  buzzing  of  a  bee,  the  vivid  colouring  of 
a  passing  butterfly's  wing,  have  a  disturbing  and  distracting 
influence — the  irresistible  voices  of  nature  rendering  composition 
an  intolerable  labour — and  it  is  only  in  London,  amid  the  rumble 
and  roar  of  the  crowded  traffic,  the  whirl  and  jingle  of  the 
hansom,  the  blatancy  of  the  piano-organ,  the  ceaseless  clatter 
of  the  'buses,  that  they  find  the  repose,  the  restfulness,  and  the 
stimulus  for  literary  work.  *  One  thing  about  London  impresses 
me,'  says  Lowell  in  an  eloquent  passage, '  beyond  any  other  sound 
I  have  ever  heard,  and  that  is  the  low,  unceasing  roar  one  hears 
always  in  the  air ;  it  is  not  a  mere  accident,  like  a  tempest  or  a 
cataract,  but  it  is  impressive,  because  it  always  indicates  human 
will,  and  impulse,  and  conscious  movement.    And  I  confess  that 
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when  I  hear  it  I  almost  feel  as  if  I  were  listening  to  the  roaring 
loom  of  time.'  Standing  by  the  Bank,  Heinrich  Heine  declared 
he  heard  the  world's  pulse  beat  audibly.  Surely  most  writers 
whose  lot  is  cast  in  London  must  find  inspiration  in  the  audible 
beating  of  the  world's  pulse,  or  the  sound  in  their  ears  of  the 
roaring  loom  of  time — in  the  metaphorical  roar  of  London,  that 
is,  if  not  in  its  literal  noise.    As  Gowper  writes  : 

Tifl  pleasant  through  the  loop-holes  of  retreat 
To  peep  at  such  a  world.    To  see  the  stir 
Of  the  Great  Babel  and  not  feel  the  crowd. 
To  hear  the  roar  she  sends  through  all  her  gates 
At  a  safe  distance,  where  the  dying  sound 
Falls  a  soft  murmnr  on  the  injured  ear. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  morning  or  the  afternoon  is 
the  best  time  of  the  day  for  literary  work.  But  that  again 
depends  a  good  deal  upon  mood  and  habit  and  temperament. 
Brinsley  Sheridan's  best  hours  of  composition  were  at  night,  and 
he  required  a  profusion  of  lights  around  him  while  he  wrote.  '  I 
work  best  by  candlelight,'  said  Southey.  Mrs.  Oliphant  stated 
that  for  many  years  it  was  customaiy  with  her  to  write  until  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  'It  is  past  three  at  this  moment, 
May  19th,  1895,'  she  added  in  her  'Journal,'  'but  this  is  no 
longer  usual  with  me.'  Thackeray  said  his  best  work  was  done 
before  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  which  hour  he  breakfasted. 
He  usually  devoted  the  rest  of  his  day  to  his  {jBonily  and  friends. 
But  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  night  that  the  title  for  his  most 
famous  novel  '  Vanity  Fair '  suddenly  occurred  to  him.  *  I 
jumped  out  of  bed,'  said  he,  '  and  ran  three  times  round  my  room, 
uttering  as  I  went,  "Vanity  Fair!"  "Vanity  Fair!"  "Vanity 
Fair ! " '  The  story  goes  that  Mrs.  Emerson  was  sometimes 
startled  at  night  by  her  husband  rising  to  write  down  a  '  happy 
thought '  which  came  to  his  mind.  '  What  is  the  matter  ?  Are 
you  ill  ? '  she  would  inquire ;  and  the  philosopher's  soft  voice 
would  answer, '  No,  my  dear,  only  an  idea.' 

Scott  in  the  first  years  of  his  literary  career  wrote  generally 
at  night ;  but  on  the  advice  of  his  physician  whom  he  consulted 
for  nervous  headaches,  from  which  he  was  suffering,  he  adopted 
habits  of  early  rising  and  early  work.  He  was  out  of  bed  by  five 
o'clock  all  the  year  round,  at  his  desk  by  six,  and  by  the  time 
that  his  family  and  visitors  assembled  at  breakfast,  between  nine 
and  ten,  he  had  '  broken  the  neck  of  the  day's  work.'    Dickens, 
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on  ordinary  working  days,  wonld  write  between  breakfiist  and 
luncheon  and  devote  the  afternoon  to  the  correction  of  what  the 
morning  had  seen  developed.  Bulwer  Lytton  also  worked  in  the 
forenoon.  '  Nobody  considers/  he  wrote,  '  how  much  writing  may 
be  done  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  one  if  the  mind  be  steadily 
fixed  on  the  work.  When  the  mind  is  at  ease,  the  subject  clearly 
laid  down,  and  the  heart  of  the  writer  in  the  work,  a  volume  a 
month — an  amount  that  might  frighten  a  beginner  to  think  of— 
is  mere  relaxation.'  With  a  serene  mind,  and  high  spirits,  and  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  subject,  composition  is,  perhaps,  easy  at 
any  time  of  the  day  or  night.  But  often  the  mind  is  dullest  and 
the  spirits  heaviest  in  the  morning  hours.  Cobwebs  of  sleepmeas 
still  hang  about  the  brain.  '  The  morning  is  my  writing  time, 
and  in  the  morning  I  have  no  spirits,'  said  Cowper.  *  So  much 
the  worse  for  my  correspondents.  Sleep  that  refreshes  my  body 
seems  to  cripple  me  in  every  other  respect.  As  the  evening 
approaches  I  grow  more  alert,  and  when  I  am  retiring  to  bed  am 
more  fit  for  mental  occupation  than  at  any  other  time.  So  it 
fines  with  us  whom  they  call  nervous.' 

It  is  curious,  too,  to  note  the  little  superstitions  of  writers  as 
to  the  use  of  particular  pens,  paper,  and  ink  being  conducive  to 
the  flow  of  thought.  One  can  work  only  on  paper  of  a  certain 
quality  and  size.  Another  finds  his  mind  barren  of  ideas  unless 
he  has  his  favourite  pen  in  his  hand.  Dickens  wrote  on  blue 
paper  with  blue  ink.  There  is  the  curious  case  of  Pope, '  paper- 
sparing  Pope,'  as  his  friend  Swifb  described  him.  He  wrote  best 
on  scraps  of  paper.  The  original  copy  of  his  translation  of  the 
'  niad,'  which  may  be  seen  at  the  British  Museum,  is  a  strange 
spectacle.  It  is  written  almost  entirely  on  the  covers  of  letters, 
and  sometimes  between  the  very  lines  of  the  letters  themselves. 
Bacon  while  in  the  throes  of  composition  had  music  played  in  the 
room  adjoining  his  study.  Some  writers  before  sitting  down  to 
work  light  the  lamp  of  their  imagination  at  the  torch  of  their 
fitvourite  author.  Oray,  for  instance,  always  read  Spenser  as  a 
preliminary  to  composition.  Other  writers  find  the  spark  to  set 
fire  to  their  intellects  more  readily  in  passages  fix)m  their  own 
pens«  '  I  read  my  own  books  hardly  at  all  after  once  giving  them 
forth/  says  George  Eliot,  '  dreading  to  find  them  other  than  I 
wish.'  But  I  doubt  if  that  is  a  very  common  experience.  The 
average  writer  finds  in  some  of  his  own  passages  the  light  that 
lifts  the  gloom  which  enshrouds  his  mind ;  and  like  the  poet  be 
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— bonders  in  his  uninspired  and  commonplace  moments  at  the 
thought  and  music  which  once  emanated  from  his  bnun : 

And  when  his  voice  is  hushed  and  dumb, 

The  flame  burnt  out,  the  gloiy  dead, 
He  feels  a  thrill  of  wonder  oome 

At  that  which  his  poor  tongne  has  said ; 
And  thinks  of  each  diviner  line— 
*  Only  the  hand  that  wrote  was  mine.' 

An  intellect  which  will  work  independently  of  time  and  place 
and  circumstance,  and  of  the  accidents  and  worries  of  life,  is  a 
priceless  possession  to  professional  writers,  who  at  times  must  ply 
their  pens,  whether  or  not  they  feel  inclined  for  literary  composi- 
tion. Unhappily  it  is  not  given  to  all.  Force  of  will,  the  rigid 
concentration  of  the  mind  on  the  subject  in  hand,  work  wonders 
in  the  case  of  the  practised  writer  to  whom  the  spur  of  necessity 
is  applied.  But  the  most  common  experience  is  that  the  mind 
has  its  variable  moods.  Even  the  writer  with  something  to  say, 
and  feeling  impelled  to  say  it,  often  sits  down  at  his  table  and 
finds  himself  unaccountably  baffled  at  the  moment  he  puts  pen  to 
paper.  Distinction,  freshness,  charm,  individuality — all  are  want- 
ing in  the  sentences  which,  after  much  labour,  he  succeeds  in 
composing.  Intelligence,  insight,  and  knowledge  are  still  his,  but 
for  the  moment  the  free  and  joyous  play  of  his  well-equipped 
mind  is  wanting.  The  literary  impulse  is  gone;  the  literary 
afflatus  is  fled.  For  the  moment  the  nerve  centre  of  the  brain 
seems  paralysed.  Some  force  is  needed  to  set  the  intellect  in 
motion.  Suddenly  the  imagination  is  set  on  fire  by  some  mysteri- 
ous electric  spark — through  the  agency,  it  may  be,  of  a  cigarette, 
a  cup  of  coffee,  a  glass  of  champagne,  or  a  glowing  passage  from 
a  favourite  poet.  The  jar  and  fret  of  nerve  is  over.  The  cloud 
is  lifted  from  the  mind.  The  feeling  of  mental  exhaustion  gives 
place  to  a  conviction  of  literary  power.  Ideas  come  with  a  rush. 
This  indeed  is  the  literary  mood.  This,  indeed,  is  the  moment  of 
literary  inspiration.  And  composition,  losing  its  throes,  becomes  a 
positive  rapture. 

Michael  MacDokagh. 
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Up  from  the  vale  he  strode ;  October  gloom 

Made  all  below  a  crypt  where  Echo  went 
Soft-footed  like  a  Bacristan — a  tomb 

Of  grey  leaves  huddled  as  if  pestilent, 
Stricken  swifUy,  and  with  haste  forsaken,  dead. 

Above,  the  vanlt  rock-pillared  hung  like  rock. 
He  stood  where  southward  bends  the  river-bed, 

Spanned  by  a  viaduct  whose  arches  mock 
The  chasm  within  the  mountains ;  all  of  time 

The  day  has  crept  minutely  up  the  crest 
To  left,  then  plunged  below,  again  to  climb 

The  blu£f  opposing,  as  the  god  goes  west. 
But  Man  has  built  a  bridge,  outstripped  the  years. 

Laughed  at  the  valley  and  the  snarling  stream 
Which  frets  about  those  adamantine  piers. 

For  Nature  ever  wakes,  but  Man  may  dream — 
This  is  his  glory  and  strength. 

Now  does  the  cloud 

Burst ;  and  the  watcher  stoops  to  the  hurricane ; 
Blinded,  he  hears  the  tempest  shout  aloud 

When  in  the  leaping  vortex  of  the  rain 
All  light  is  sucked.     The  billows  of  the  sky 

Sweep  onward  ever  to  quell ;  the  pines  go  down. 
The  river,  smitten,  as  a  feudatory 

Bears  ruin  now  herself.    Upon  the  crown 
Of  a  huge  headland  at  length  stayed  the  storm. 

II. 

Then  from  beneath  the  shelter  of  an  oak 
The  man  came  forth,  and  saw  the  sun  inform 

The  desolate  valley  with  a  wizard's  stroke ; 
A  purple  spirit  moved  about  the  things 

Oft  seen  he  yet  knew  not,  and  fiincy*s  elves 
Shot  through  the  sunbeams  on  their  silvern  wings. 

Making  the  scene  unreal  as  themselves. 
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He  sees  aniid  the  shifting  smoke  of  light 

A  moantain  scarred,  uprooted  forest  trees, 
The  blazing  Hinnom  of  the  Israelite — 

Water  and  vale  aflame ;  a  world  he  sees, 
By  forces  of  the  world  destroyed,  and  them 

Spent  in  destroying  (as  that  flower  once  pluckt 
Of  Grecian  henbane).     'Tis  the  diadem, 

He  said,  of  Death !  when  lo !  the  viaduct, 
Grave,  simple,  on  its  chorded  structure  strong, 

Bose  through  the  exhalation's  fantasy 
like  truth,  established,  or  the  steadfast  song 

Of  one,  of  peril  scornful  or  to  die, 
Undeviating. 

And  the  watcher  cried 

It  is  the  bridge  of  Life ;  for  Man  has  made 
Sole  in  this  valley  and  yon  prospect  wide 

A  way  for  brotherhood  ;  he  disobeyed 
The  voices  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood, 

The  passionate  bidding  of  the  mountain  winds. 
Which  work  by  conflict — ^Man  of  wiser  mood 

Is  still  creating ;  Nature  ever  finds 
Her  highest  beauty  in  her  own  disease : 

In  shattered  rock  and  troubled  watercourse, 
Lightning,  and  when  the  cheerless  marshes  freeze, 

The  piercing  icicle.    Oh,  say  what  source 
All  elemental  fury  tax  beyond, 

What  fount  of  wisdom  planned  this  granite  arch  : 
This  usefuller  promontory,  sweeter  bond  ? 


m. 

And  halt !  ye  hidden  forces  in  your  march, 
Ye  winds  and  waters,  frost  and  lightning,  stand  ! 

For  I  will  match  you  with  another  might, 
Strong  as  yourselves,  yet  pliant  to  command. 

For  it  this  bridge  was  rearM,  and  the  height 
Of  hills  made  low,  or  tunnelled  craftily ; 

For  it  men  pondered  till  the  stars  would  sink. 
Much  giving  and  much  hoping,  silently. 

They  planned  the  uncouth  engine,  and  a  link 
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Was  forged  between  the  nations.    Conquering  swords 

Have  hewn  an  Empire— and  we  weep  for  Borne ! 
Now  is  the  railway  mightier  than  the  lords 

Of  slaughter,  that  expands  the  sway  of  home. 
Almost  a  poet  is  the  man  who  binds, 

Destroying  distance  only,  and  the  long  ache 
Of  absence. 

Hark !  what  sonnd  is  this  that  winds 

Shrilly  along  the  moor  ?    The  echoes  wake. 
It  is  the  swift  train,  spearing  with  the  shock 

Of  Ottoman  squadrons  on  the  broken  Giaour, 
Shot  like  a  fieiy  torrent  from  the  rock  : 

Niagaran  moment,  utterly  with  power ! 

A.  F.  Walus. 
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V.    AUSTRALIA, 

BY  MBS.  B.  R.  WISE. 

a.  £600  a  Ymr. 

It  has  been  somewhere  said  that  though  *  Money  does  not  make 
happiness,  it  is  difficult,  in  married  life,  to  be  happy  without  money.' 
Certainly  the  question  ^  How  much  is  necessary  for  comfort  ? ' 
opens  up  a  wide  field  for  discussion.  Remember  poor  Rosamond 
in  Miss  Edgeworth's  well-known  tale,  and  her  distress  when  the 
silver  paper  would  not  go  round  her  filagree  basket.  Either  the 
basket  was  too  large  or  the  piece  of  paper  too  small.  By  which 
hangs  Mr.  Micawber's  moral :  '  Annual  income,  twenty  pounds ; 
annual  expenditure,  nineteen  six ;  result,  happiness.  Annual  income, 
twenty  pounds ;  annual  expenditure,  twenty  pounds  ought  and  six- 
pence ;  result,  misery.'  In  trying  to  estimate  the  average  propor- 
tion of  expenses  to  an  income  in  Australia  it  is  very  difficult  to 
generalise,  since  each  profession  has  its  own  expenses  and  exactions. 

Those  who  marry  on  a  fixed  income  are  able  to  arrange  their 
expenditure  more  easily  than  persons  who  belong  to  professions, 
where  the  income  varies  according  to  fees.  With  the  fixed  income 
a  certain  simi  can  be  set  aside  for  savings  and  investments ;  while 
lawyers,  doctors,  and  other  professional  men  find  it  advisable  to 
leave  a  margin  of  at  least  £100,  so  that  there  may  be  something  to 
faU  back  on  in  bad  years.  A  prolonged  drought,  for  instance,  will 
affect  all  classes  of  the  community ;  but  they  suffer  most  in  actual 
money  loss  who  have  no  fixed  income. 

Let  us  imagine  the  case  of  a  young  couple  who  marry  on  £600 
a  year  (a  siun  which,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  equivalent  to  rather 
less  than  £500  in  England),  and  try  to  ascertain  approximately 
how  people  who  have  a  certain  position  to  keep  up  can  manage 
to  live  on  this  income  in  a  town  like  Sydney  or  Melbourne.  Where 
a  man  has  led  a  comfortable  bachelor  life  at  his  club,  and  a  girl 
been  brought  up  in  a  luxurious  home,  with  an  unlimited  dress 
allowance  and  occasional  trips  to  Europe,  it  needs'  both  courage 
and  self-denial  to  forgo  so-called  pleasures  and  settle  down  in  a 
small  house  on  a  smaller  income.    It  says  much  for  human  nature 
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that  there  are  not  a  few  who  do  this  with  saooeas.    We  shaD  try 
to  show  how  this  is  done. 

The  first  consideration  is  alwajrs  that  of  rent.  Here  let  me  uy 
that  in  Australia  we  have  to  abandon  the  theory  that  one-tentii 
of  the  income  should  be  devoted  to  house  rent.  Rents  are  high, 
and  for  a  suitable  house  in  a  pleasant  neighbourhood  our  young 
couple  must  be  prepared  to  give  at  least  £70  a  year.  Certain 
advantages  are  worth  paying  for,  so  that  to  take  a  cheap  house,  far 
away  from  friends  and  business  acquaintances,  is  not  necessarily 
true  economy,  because  a  greater  distance  from  town  means  higbu 
cab  fares  and  more  time  spent  in  going  to  and  from  one's  work. 
It  should  also  be  recognised  that  the  smaller  the  sodefy  you  live 
in,  the  more  it  is  advisable  to  be  in  and  of  it ;  and  your  friends 
will  not  thank  you  for  giving  them  a  long  tram  ride  or  a  tedious 
walk  whenever  they  wish  to  see  you.  Not  half  enough  care  is 
bestowed  on  the  choice  of  a  house.  Otherwise  we  should  know 
much  less  of  the  peculiarly  Australian  characteristic  known  as 
^removing.'  The  holy  horror  with  which  a  house-moving  is 
regarded  in  England  is  a  contrast  to  the  unpremeditated  fa^on 
in  which,  in  Australia,  people  migrate  from  one  abode  to  another. 
With  their  household  goods  exposed  to  the  light  of  day  in  open 
carts  a  house-flitting  seems  a  very  trivial  affair;  for,  strangely 
enough,  though  large  furniture  vans  can  be  had,  they  are  seldom 
used.  Moving  is  at  no  time  a  cheap  form  of  amusement,  but  tiie 
cost  of  carrying  furniture  away  roped,  in  light  carts,  is  much  less 
than  when  skilled  workmen  tactfully  bear  it  off  in  discreet  covered 
vans.  An  old  resident  was  heard  to  say,  that  among  aU  his  Sydney 
acquaintances,  there  was  only  one  family  occupying  the  same  house 
in  which  they  lived  twenty  years  ago,  when  he  began  his  married 
life.  All  the  same,  our  young  couple  will  do  well  to  select  a  house 
they  mean  to  live  in  for  some  time  to  come.  Farther  out  in  the 
suburbs  charming  cottages  at  lower  rents  are  to  be  had.  Bat, 
unless  you  have  friends  in  any  particular  part,  a  young  wife  will 
find  the  long,  hot  summer  days  very  lonely ;  and  as  it  is  she,  and 
not  her  husband,  who  spends  most  time  at  home,  I  always  maintain 
that  the  wife  has  the  first  claim  for  consideration  in  the  choice  of  a 
house.  There  are,  of  course,  cheaper  districts  in  which  it  would  be 
quite  possible  to  live ;  but,  unless  a  young  couple  intend  to  give 
up  society  altogether — which  from  professional,  and  perhaps  other 
points  of  view,  is  a  mistake — ^it  is  better  to  live  among  your  own 

^     Rates  and  taxes  are  generally  paid  by  the  landlord*    These 
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indude  all  monicipal  rates,  which  amount  to  about  U.  9d.  in  the 
pound.     One  leason  for  this  arrangement  is  that  houses  are  sublet 
on  short  leases,  and  it  is  therefore  much  simpler  to  have  taxes 
charged  in  the  rent.    In  a  climate  like  this  much  depends  upon 
the  house  and  its  aspect,  because  even  in  this  sunny  country  it  is 
wholesome  to  have  plenty  of  sun.    Accordingly,  where  £10  or  £15 
extra  rent  would  give  you  larger  rooms  and  better  ventilation,  it 
will  be  quite  worth  while  to  pay  it,  especially  if  this  include  space 
for  poultry  or  a  tennis-court.     But  here  again  all  depends  on  a 
man's  future  prospects.    Where  there  is  no  chance  of  increased 
income  for  several  years  the  lowest  possible  rent  should  be  given. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  people  are  sure  of  better  times,  nothing 
is  easier  than  to  take  a  house  rather  above  one's  means  and  Uve 
quietly,  not  even  furnishing  all  at  once,  since  by  thus  looking  a 
little  ahead  the  worry  and  expense  of  moving  are  averted,  while 
the  process  of  expanding  slowly  as  the  income  increases  will  be 
both  pleasant  and  easy.    Only  tiie  newest  houses  are  at  all  labour- 
saving,  so  that  one  need  not  expect  to  find  hot  and  cold  water  laid 
on  everywhere.    If  there  be  a  gas-heater  in  the  bathroom,  and  a 
kitchen  stove  in  good  repair,  and  not  too  ravenous  for  coal,  you 
will  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.    One  should  also  hope  for  a 
good  copper,  some  fixed  tubs  in  the  laundry,  and  a  sunny  yard  or 
garden  wherein  to  hang  out  the  clothes;  for  in  most  parts  of 
Australia  all  the  washing  is  done  at  home. 

It  is  regrettable  that  courage  alone  is  not  enough  to  run  a  small 
minage  successfully.  Assuming  that  two  people  are  young  and  in 
love,  they  cannot,  even  so,  escape  the  trisJs  of  inexperience.  The 
winds  may  be  favourable,  and  the  Sea  of  Matrimony  calm,  but  the 
*  Domestic  Servant'  rocks  will  inevitably  ru£9e  its  surface  from 
time  to  time.  '  I  don't  mind  poverty  at  all,'  said  one  weeping 
bride,  *but  I'm  just  terrified  of  Maria.  She  can't  cook,  and  I 
don't  know  haw  to  give  her  notice ! '  It  is  pathetic  to  think  how 
much  unnecessary  discord  is  caused  by  incompetent  servants,  who 
take  advantage  of  a  young  wife's  inexperience.  This  makes  it  all 
the  more  important  that  good  wages  be  paid  from  the  first  in  order 
to  ensure  a  good  class  of  servant.  It  is  really  the  best  economy 
in  the  long  run.  Servants  command  higher  wages  here  than  in 
England,  but  they  work  harder,  and  their  work  is  more  varied. 
Their  duties,  too,  are  apportioned  in  quite  a  different  way.  For 
instance,  in  ordinary  households,  where  two  servants  are  kept» 
these  would  consist  of  a  cook-laundress  and  a  house-parlourmaid. 
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The  fonner  has  entire  chadrge  of  the  kitohen,  beaides  doing  aU  the 
family  and  household  washing.  This  arrangement  worioi  much 
better  than  might  be  anticipated,  and  materially  lessens  one  of 
the  expenses  of  housekeeping.  The  highest  normal  wage  for  a 
cook-laundress  varies  from  lis.  to  £1  per  week;  while  a  hooae- 
parlourmaid  can  get  from  12«.  to  16^.  a  week.  She  must,  however, 
have  some  knowledge  of  cooking  and  general  housework,  because 
on  Mondajrs  she  will  take  charge  of  the  kitchen  while  tike  cook  is 
in  the  laundry.  The  young  couple  on  their  modest  income  must 
be  content  with  a  general  servant  at  first,  to  whom  they  should 
give  at  least  12«.  a  week.  Cheaper  servants  are  to  be  had,  but  it 
always  pays  in  Australia  to  have  the  better  class  of  servant.  The 
Australian  general  servant  of  experience  is  a  good  cook,  an  excellent 
laundress,  and  understands  all  branches  of  housework  thoroughly ; 
she  can  often  get  as  much  as  15^.  a  week.  Indeed,  son\e  people 
prefer  to  keep  one  general  servant  instead  of  two  otiiers ;  and  it  is 
extraordinary  to  see  how  very  comfortably  a  house  can  be  run 
with  only  one  maid  to  keep  it  in  order.  But  this  requires  mani^- 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  mistress,  who  must  be  prepared  to  give 
judicious  help  here  and  there,  especially  on  Mondaj^.  The  weekly 
expense  to  a  small  family  for  washing  at  home  comes  to  about  U. 
a  week: 

d. 

^  lb.  washing  soda ^ 

^  bar  washing  soap 6 

Starch  and  blue 6 

There  wiU  have  to  be  a  small  laundry  bill  as  weU,  for  a  general 
servant  cannot  be  expected  to  do  up  white  shirts  and  many  starched 
things.  It  is  noticeable  that  house-linen  will  last  much  longer 
when  washed  at  home,  with  no  injurious  chemicals ;  and  after  a 
thorough  airing  in  the  garden  it  is  so  much  fresher  than  when  it 
arrives  from  the  laundry  in  a  cart. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  knowledge  of  cooking  be  included 
among  a  bride's  accomplishments.  She  need  not  necessarily 
practise  it  much,  but  will  find  such  knowledge  invaluable  in  training 
servants,  and  can  herself  give  help  when  any  extra  *  diets  daint ' 
may  be  required.  I  have  known  young  people  who  kept  only 
one  servant  for  years  to  give  charming  Uttle  dinners.  Each  dish 
had  to  be  placed  on  the  table  and  helped  there ;  but  one  cannot 
expect  a  diner  d  la  Russe  when  the  same  little  maid  who  cooks 
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mnst  also  wait  at  table.  On  such  occasions  the  husband  must  be 
his  own  butler,  and  see  to  the  decanters,  Sco.  If  he  be  wise  he  will 
be  content  to  ofier  his  friends  whisky  and  soda,  although  some 
good  wine  should  always  be  kept  in  the  house  for  special  occasions 
or  in  case  of  illness.  The  guests  will  do  very  well  without  cham* 
pagne  (which  one  of  our  ex-Grovemors  declared  to  be  the  *  wine 
of  the  country ') ;  although,  by  the  way,  champagne  at  private 
houses  can  always  be  relied  on  in  Australia,  because  the  high  duty 
keeps  out  all  that  class  of  wine  which  the  thrifty  housewife  in 
England  buys  by  the  bottle  from  '  the  grocer  round  the  comer.* 
The  newest  theory  of  taking  less  food,  and  eating  it  very  slowly, 
is  admirably  adapted  to  the  limitations  of  a  small  household, 
while  a  good  host  and  hostess  can  more  than  atone  for  any  defici- 
encies in  the  menu.  Was  it  not  said  of  Madame  de  Maintenon 
that  her  butler  whispered  to  her  one  day  during  dinner :  *  Another 
anecdote,  Madame,  if  you  please ;  there  is  no  roast  to-day '  ?  How 
much  more  cheerful  one  feels  after  a  simple  meal  with  laughter, 
than  after  a  long  and  dull  banquet,  where  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
eating  more  than  one  wants. 

Dinners  suggest  the  weekly  bills,  which  we  must  now  examine 
with  care.  With  beef  at  8d.  per  lb.  and  mutton  at  5d.  per  lb.  your 
butcher's  bill  for  a  household  of  three  need  not  be  more  than  Vk. 
In  this  climate  people  are  better  without  meat  for  break&st,  and 
enough  variety  can  be  had  by  ringing  the  changes  on  fish  and  eggs. 
Five  shillings  a  week  is  the  least  that  can  be  spent  on  fish ;  but, 
made  into  fish  cakes  and  kedgeree,  enough  for  break&st  and  dinner 
could  be  managed  on  that  sum.  Poultry  is  too  expensive  to  buy 
regularly,  and  there  is  little  game,  except  what  is  sent  frozen  from 
England  and  New  Zealand.  The  best  plan  is  to  make  some  arrange- 
ment with  other  families  by  which  poultry  can  be  had  from  the 
country  once  a  week.  A  pair  of  fowls  for  Sunday  would  help  to 
save  the  butcher's  bill,  and  could  be  supplemented  by  a  small 
piece  of  pressed  beef  at  id.  a  pound,  which  would  come  in  for  the 
Monday's  lunch.  A  competent  general  servant  will  be  up  and  at 
her  washtubs  by  7  a.m.  on  Monday  morning,  and  should  easily 
have  finished  the  week's  wash  and  hung  out  the  clothes  by  noon. 
This  gives  her  plenty  of  time  to  lay  the  table  for  lunch,  and,  after 
clearing  it  away,  she  can  begin  to  iron  out  some  of  the  smaller 
things  before  she  dresses  for  the  afternoon.  Monday's  dinner  must 
be  a  fairly  simple  meal :  some  soup  (prepared  on  Sunday  from 
stock),  a  fricassee  of  the  chicken,  vegetables,  and  a  pudding  or 
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Bayonijr.    The  iioniBg  should  be  aU  done  b7  Wednesday  nighty 
and  the  clothes  folded  and  put  away  on  Thursday  moining. 

At  this  stage  it  would  be  as  well  to  put  down  the  initial  expense 
of  washing  at  home,  which  means  a  small  outlay  at  first,  since 
the  best  and  newest  laundry  furnishings  should  be  bought,  as 
being  more  labour-saviug : 

Mangle 3  16    0 

Olothes  wringer 14    6 

Wuking-board 16 

Skirt-board 3    6 

8  flat  irons 4    6 

3  dozen  olothes  pegs 3 

01otbe8»line 16 

£6    0    9 

As  tortoises,  in  the  railway  rates,  come  under  the  heading  of 
^insects,'  so  are  dothes-pegs  in  Australia  reckoned  among  1he 
groceries.  This  is  probably  because  they  have  the  same  disappear- 
ing qualities  as  pins  and  hairpins. 

Our  next  item  is  the  greengrocer's  account,  which  ought  not  to 
be  less  than  Qs.  a  week,  including  fruit  and  vegetables,  of  which  the 
supply  (excepting  in  times  of  severe  drought)  is  plentiful  and  the 
price  moderate.  Groceries  are  the  heaviest  item  of  all,  and  the  one 
which  causes  most  worry  to  housekeepers.  It  is  a  comprehensive 
item,  too,  including  as  it  does  bacon,  butter,  eggs,  lamp-oil,  tea, 
and  coSee ;  so  we  cannot  allow  less  than  30^.  for  this  in  the  week. 
The  price  of  bacon  varies  from  9(2.  to  Is,  3d.  per  lb. ;  eggs  are  some- 
times  ij8.  a  dozen,  so  that  naturally  many  people  find  that  it  pays 
to  keep  fowls.  The  cost  of  feeding  these  is  not  much.  A  shiUing 
a  week  for  grain  will  keep  a  dozen  fowls,  if  all  the  house  scraps  are 
boiled  down  and  given  to  them  once  a  day.  Should  you  secure  a 
servant  who  understands  bread-making  you  are  fortunate  indeed. 
Three  shillings  is  enough  for  your  bread  bill  at  the  baker's,  while 
if  you  buy  the  flour  and  bake  at  home  it  will  cost  you  nearly  4f. 
a  week.  This  fact  gives  food  for  thought,  and  explains  why  bought 
bread  is  so  often  sour.  Ice  must  not  be  forgotten,  for  it  is  a  necessity, 
and  not  a  luxury,  during  eight  months  of  the  year.  In  the  summer 
an  enormous  amount  of  food  would  be  wasted  unless  there  were  an 
ice-chest  for  meat,  fish,  and  other  remains,  of  which  excellent 
breakfast  dishes  can  be  made.  The  most  frugal  manager  must, 
therefore,  not  grudge  at  least  Ss.  a  week  for  ice.  We  do  not  in 
Australia  go  in  for  the  iced  drinks  so  dear  to  Americans,  but  with- 
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oat  ioe  batter  is  neither  whoIeBome  nor  pleasant  in  the  hot  weather. 

The  next  item  of  importance  is  tea.    Servants  drink  tea  with  all 

their  meals,  inclading  dinner,  bat  they  do  not  expeot  either  beer 

or  beer  mone7,  even  where  there  are  men-servants.    The  maids, 

too,  wash  their  own  clothes,  and  therefore  receive  no  laandry 

allowance.    Thas  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  many  things  in 

Aastralia  which  coanterbalance  the  higher  wages. 

Sammarising  the  figares  already  given,  the  weekly  bills  for 

eatables  amoant  to  aboat  £3  2$.  6d. : 

£   «.  <r. 

Butcher 10  0 

Groceries 1  10  0 

Milk 3  6 

Baker 8  0 

Fish  and  poultry 10  0 

Greengrocer 6  0 

£3    2    6 

which  makes  in  all  £162  lOs.  for  the  year. 

Starting  with  this  sam  for  bare  subsistence,  the  composition  of 
the  annaal  badget  has  now  to  be  considered.  The  most  important 
items  in  this  are  those  of  travelling  4nd  holidays.  The  great  heat 
of  the  summer  months  in  many  parts  of  AustraUa  necessitates 
some  change  to  a  cooler  climate  :  a  ran  ap  to  the  mountains  if  you 
live  by  the  sea ;  a  change  to  the  fresh  sea  breezes  for  those  who 
live  in  the  dry  heat  of  some  up-country  towns.  Sometimes  the 
summer  holiday  can  be  spent  in  Tasmania,  in  delightful  farm- 
houses among  fruit  orchards,  where  living  is  so  cheap  that  it  helps 
to  counterbalance  the  expense  of  two  days'  steamer  fare,  Tht 
ordinary  boarding-house  chaige  in  New  South  Wales  is  £2  2^.  per 
week  for  adults  and  half  for  children ;  but  in  more  remote  districts 
the  terms  are  lower,  though  the  cost  of  getting  there  is  higher. 
However,  as  one  anxious  parent  was  heard  to  remark  with  vigour, 
*  Whether  people  can  afiord  it  or  not,  they  should  always  take  a 
summer  holiday.*  Thirty  pounds  would  give  two  persons  a  few  weeks 
at  Christmas,  and  another  £15  could  be  spread  over  the  rest  of  the 
year  for  those  Saturday-to-Monday  trips  which  are  so  essential  to  a 
man  who  works  hard  throughout  the  year.  For  those  who  are  lucky 
enough  to  have  invitations  the  expensive  luxury  of  staying  with 
friends  can  be  indulged  in.  I  say  ^  expensive,'  because  although  Aus- 
tralian hospitality  is  proverbial,  the  enormous  distances  preclude 
much  intercourse  in  a  general  way.  A  passing  stranger  of  my  ac- 
quaintance was  once  delighted  by  a  cordial  request  to  visit  a  station, 
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which,  without  thinking  of  the  distance,  he  accepted ;  but  when  he 
airived  at  his  destination  after  a  five  days'  journey,  he  found  that 
he  had  spent  £10.  He  furthennore  disappointed  his  host,  who  had 
expected  him  to  stop  at  least  a  month,  by  announcing  that  his 
mail  steamer,  which  would  not  wait  for  him,  was  leaving  in  a  week. 
He  departed  in  two  days  with  a  sounder  knowledge  of  geography 
and  new  notions  of  the  duration  of  a  '  short  visit.'  Our  busiest 
men  take  the  most  homoeopathic  holidays,  on  the  principle  that 
a  great  change  for  a  short  time  does  as  much  good  as  a  Uttle  change 
for  a  long  time.  In  speaking  of  visits  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
custom  of  '  tipping '  is  not  the  same  tax  on  visitors  as  it  is  in 
countries  where  wages  are  lower.  Indeed,  in  private  houses  an 
offer  of  money  is  often  firmly  but  politely  refused.  In  hotels,  of 
course,  tips  are  expected,  but  they  are  on  a  moderate  scale. 

It  will  be  found  hard  to  keep  down  expenses  for  amusements, 
for  where  society  is  small  there  are  numerous  dinners,  balls,  and 
other  functions.  It  needs  a  brave  woman  to  go  always  in  trams 
to  evening  entertainments ;  but  firmness  must  be  shown  on  this 
subject,  and  cabs  resorted  to  only  on  rainy  days  or  wet  nights. 
The  tariff  for  cabs  is  Is.  per  quarter  of  an  hour ;  but  in  other  ways 
there  are  unusual  facilities  for  going  out  at  night.  Special  trams 
and  steamers  are  put  on  whenever  there  are  large  public  or  charity 
balls ;  and,  indeed,  we  use  the  tramcars  almost  as  gaily  as  the 
Americans.  The  seating  accommodation  is  so  good  that  the  most 
fragile  evening  dresses  do  not  suffer ;  but  when  there  are  deluges 
of  rain  it  is  the  better  economy  to  take  a  cab,  and  not  risk 
ruining  one's  best  clothes.  Young  people  should  not  refuse  invita- 
tions, and  a  newly  married  couple  are  always  expected  to  go  out 
a  good  deal.  80  £10  must  be  set  aside  for  carriages  and  cabs,  and 
not  more.  Out  of  this  sum  it  will  be  quite  possible  to  contrive 
some  theatres  and  concerts.  With  stalls  and  dress-circle  seats  for 
58.,  and  concerts  all  the  year  round  at  popular  prices,  a  young 
couple  can  get  a  good  deal  of  enjoyment  for  a  very  small  sum  of 
money.  A  young  couple  need  not  entertain,  but  a  man  should 
always  feel  that  he  can  ask  a  friend  to  dine  quietly  at  his  home, 
just  as  one  woman  would  ask  another  to  afternoon  tea.  It  is 
better  to  economise  in  some  other  way  rather  than  allow  no  margiu 
in  the  weekly  bills  for  hospitality  to  friends.  There  is  no  need  to 
order  expensive  luxuries  or  to  have  a  lavish  display  of  flowers. 
Simple,  well-cooked  food  is  good  enough  for  anyone ;  and  no  one  in 
Australia  need  be  without  fresh  flowers.    An  unexpected  guest 
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ought  only  to  give  trouble  to  the  extent  of  laying  an  extra  plate 
at  table,  with,  possibly^  the  addition  of  a  savouiy  or  enlrie  to  the 
dinner.  One  bride  had  a  list  of  what  she  oaUed '  emergenoy  dishes/ 
any  one  of  which  could  be  prepared  and  sent  to  table  at  very  short 
notice.  There  is  a  very  old  precedent  for  this,  as,  in  his  ^  Paradise 
Lost/  Milton  shows  us  Eve  occupied  in  a  sinular  way  when  ^  Raphael, 
the  sociable  spirit/  came  unexpectedly  to  lunch  one  day  with  Adam 
and  his  *  fair  spouse '  in  the  Garden  of  Eden;  _^ 

.  .  ;  .  with  dispatchfnl  looks  in  haste 
She  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent 
What  choice  to  choose  for  deUcacy  best. 
What  order,  so  contrived  as  not  to  mix 
Tastes  not  well  join'd,  inelegant;  but  bring 
Taste  after  taste  upheld  with  kindliest  change : 
Bestirs  her  then  .... 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  most  people  begin  their  married  life  with 
a  good  supply  of  house-linen.  Nothing  appeals  to  one's  '  house- 
pride  '  like  rows  of  snowy  linen,  fragrant  with  lavender,  and  the 
relations  and  friends  of  an  engaged  couple  should  remember  that 
the  larger  the  supply  at  first,  the  less  it  will  cost  to  keep  it  in  order. 
For  the  repairing  and  replenishing  of  an  average  supply  £10  should 
be  enough.  The  Unen  must,  however,  be  regularly  looked  over 
and  mended ;  and  if  neither  the  mistress  nor  her  maid  be  expert 
darners,  a  good  needlewoman  should  be  engaged  by  the  day,  for 
nothing  spoils  linen  like  careless  mending.  The  exquisite  dams 
and  patchings  of  our  grandmothers  rather  enhanced  than  other- 
wise the  beauty  of  old  linen.  And  while  speaking  of  repairs,  I 
must  not  forget  the  replacing  of  glass  and  china,  which,  unless 
great  discretion  be  exercised,  will  be  a  serious  consideration  in  the 
house  expenses.  The  stock  of  china  should  be  looked  over  once  a 
week,  and  the  maid  instructed  to  report  any  breakage  at  once. 
Indeed,  the  old-fashioned  custom  of  washing  delicate  glass  and 
china  at  table  would  probably  save  a  good  deal  of  damage,  but  in 
these  days  of  telephones  there  is  no  time  for  this.  Let  us  allow 
another  £10  to  cover  breakages  and  the  renewing  of  kitchen  ware, 
because,  although  most  people  nowadays  use  enamel  ware,  iron- 
mongery and  china  cost  more  in  Australia  than  in  England.  We 
have  not  yet  touched  on  the  all-important  question  of  dress  and 
personal  expenditure.  Here  again  so  much  depends  on  individual 
capabilities.  A  girl  who  is  clever  with  her  fingers  can  make  money 
go  twice  as  far  as  another.    I  allot  £60  for  the  wife's  dress  allow- 
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anoe,  which  includes  pocket-monej  and  postage  stamps.  This 
does  not  give  much  margin  for  dress;  but  the  trousseau  ought  to 
help  out  a  dress  allowance  for  quite  two  years,  especially  if  tiie 
bride  follow  the  sensible  innovation  of  not  having  all  her  dresses 
made  up  at  first.  Quite  skilful  dressmakers  go  out  by  the  day, 
and  chaige  from  3^.  6d.  to  bs.  per  day.  The  average  prices  for 
dresses  and  tailor-made  frocks  are  higher  than  the  average  prices  in 
London,  but  they  can  be  absolutely  relied  on,  while  cheaper  things 
can  always  be  had  at  the  cheaper  shops.  A  certain  amount  of  a 
dress  allowance  goes  to  the  cleaner,  for  light  clothes  are  much  worn, 
and  cleaning  is  rather  more  expensive  than  in  London,  owing  to  tiie 
hi^er  wages.  The  wife  must  also  contrive  her  club  subscription 
out  of  this  allowance ;  but  as  yet  club  life  for  women  does  not  exist 
in  Australia,  though  efiorts  are  being  made  to  start  ladies'  clubs 
in  some  of  the  towns,  and  so  far  they  promise  to  be  a  success. 
The  husband  may  be  allowed  another  £60  a  year  for  his  dress  and 
personal  expenses,  and  from  this  he  must  manage  all  his  dub 
subscriptions.  It  is  essential  that  a  man  in  Australia  belong  to  at 
least  one  club.  Clubs  play  a  much  larger  part  in  the  social  life  of 
the  Colonies  than  they  do  in  England.  All  of  them  are  residential, 
and  passing  strangers  of  good  repute  can  easily  be  made  honorary 
members,  so  that  most  unmarried  travellers  stay  at  clubs  in  prefer- 
ence to  hotels.  A  professional  man,  accordingly,  who  leads  any 
sort  of  social  life  both  receives  and  gives  hospitality  at  a  club  much 
more  frequently  than  is  done  in  England.  Clubs  are  also  the  mid- 
day rendezvous  for  lunch  of  all  classes  of  professional  and  business 
men.  Let  us  hope  that  the  husband  will  also  belong  to  one  of  tiie 
golf  clubs.  If  this  cannot  be  done  out  of  his  dress  allowance,  it 
might  be  saved  from  the  wine  bill. 

For  charities  about  £10  should  be  set  aside,  and  it  will  be  very 
hard  to  keep  within  this  limit.  This  must  include  money  spent 
at  bazaars  and  sales  of  work,  which  are  apt  to  make  a  big  drain  on 
an  unprepared  purse.  If  every  young  couple  were  to  choose  one 
hospital  or  institution,  and  subscribe  steadily  to  that  one,  it  would 
be  much  better  than  so  much  indiscriminate  charity.  In  Australia 
a  man  is  often  called  upon  to  '  lend '  £5  or  £10  to  an  acquaintance, 
or  even  to  a  perfect  stranger  who  has  known  better  days,  a  request 
which  he  cannot  well  refuse"  to  a  friend,  but  which  puts  a  heavy 
tax  upon  a  small  income.  So  that  often  by  the  end  of  a  year 
people  are  surprised  to  find  what  a  large  sum  has  melted  away  in 
loans  of  this  sort. 
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Insurance  is  much  more  general  in  Australia  than  in  most 
countries,  and  endowment  and  time  policies  are  favourite  forms  of 
investment  for  persons  of  small  incomes.  Indeed,  it  is  probably 
true  that  people  out  here  insure  rather  above  the  standard  of  their 
incomes,  because,  since  aU  AustraUan  policies  are  non-forfeitable, 
and  every  company  freely  makes  loans  upon  them,  the  difficulty 
of  paying  premiums  out  of  fluctuating  incomes  is  not  so  seriously 
felt.  On  an  income  of  £600  a  man  would  insure  for  two  or  three 
times  that  amount. 

Medical  expenses  next  claim  our  attention.  We  have  set  aside 
£30  for  doctor,  &c.,  which,  indeed,  is  rather  a  small  average  amount. 
The  AustraUan  calls  in  his  medical  man  so  much  more  freely  than 
the  Englishman  that  the  general  practitioner  has  a  busy  time, 
and  most  families  will  own  up  to  a  big  doctor's  bill.  We  have 
now  arrived  at  a  tolerably  accurate  estimate  of  the  yearly  expendi- 
ture, which  is  as  follows : 

£       #.     d. 

Rent  (inoloding  taxes  *) M)    0    0 

Coal 7  10    0 

Wages  (one  servant) 31    4    0 

Provisions 162  10    0 

Wine,  spirits,  and  mineral  waters  .                        .  24    0    0 

HoUdays  and  travelling 46    0    0 

Amnsements  (cabs,  book  subscriptions,  &c.)  .        .  10    0    0 

Husband's  allowance 60    0    0 

Wife's  allowance 60    0    0 

Gas  and  wood 12    0    0 

Repairs 2000 

Doctor  and  dentist  .        . 30    0    0 

Charities .  600 

Ice 4  16    0 

Telephone  (annual  subscription)    .        .  6    0    0 

Insurance  (for  :£1,000) 30    0    0 

Sundries 300 

^eeoo  0  0 

A  telephone  may  seem  unnecessary  when  every  pound  has  to 
be  considered ;  but  where  all  the  tradespeople  have  them,  and 
are  in  the  habit  of  ringing  up  daily  for  the  morning  orders,  it  is 
most  inconvenient  not  to  have  a  telephone.  Invitations  to  dine 
are  often  sent  through  them,  and  it  is  an  invaluable  method  of 
asking  friends  to  lunch  or  tea  at  short  notice.  All  the  suburban 
cabstands  have  a  telephone,  so  that  on  wet  nights,  or  after  a 
*  Bridge '  evening,  it  is  always  easy  to  ring  up  and  get  a  cab  at  any 

>  This  includes  income-tax,  which  is  64.  in  the  £t  with  certain  exemptions. 
VOL.  XVII. — NO.  101,  N.S.  41 
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time.  Telephones  save  money  in  0tationei7  and  postage  stamps; 
but  if  one's  time  be  of  any  valne^  those  friends  who  ring  op  for 
conversation  and  amusement  should  be  sternly  repressed  from 
the  first.  The  subscription^  as  will  be  seen^  is  very  moderate.  In 
making  out  the  budget  it  was  found  necessary  to  reduce  the  210 
for  charities  to  £5.  This  is  a  small  sum,  but  it  oan  be  supplemented 
by  judicious  gifts  of  clothes  and  food.  A  young  couple  will  not 
have  much  spare  money  for  the  first  year  (  experience  has  to  be 
bought,  and,  no  matter  how  sound  may  be  one's  theories^  they  have 
all  to  be  put  to  the  test. 

The  above  prices  are  all  taken  from  the  best  shops^  and  I  have 
given  the  highest  average  price  for  meat,  Ac.  With  care  and  proning 
less  could  be  spent,  but  it  really  does  not  pay  for  the  better  claai 
of  people  to  deal  at  cheap  shops,  and  it  runs  away  with  a  lot  of  timoi 
I  have  known  people  get  up  early  and  go  to  market,  returning  in 
triumph  in  a  cab  fiUed  with  cheap  provisions,  quite  forgetting  to  set 
down  the  price  of  the  cab  against  these  economies;  The  allowanoa 
for  wine  may  seem  too  high,  but  this  is  to  some  extent  unavoidable 
in  a  warm  climate,  where  the  hospitable  habits  of  English  ancestors 
are  still  observed,  and  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  spend  much  hnt 

The  above  table  could  easily  be  adjusted  to  an  income  of  £800 
or  £1,000  by  giving  a  higher  house  rent  and  by  keeping  two 
servants.  The  holiday  allowance  should  also  be  increased.  The 
amounts  here  put  down  are  taken  from  several  family  budgets^ 
which  are  curiously  alike  in  the  items  of  rent,  provisions,  and 
wages.  Where  individual  tastes  differ  most  is  in  holidays,  doctor's 
biUs,  and  insurance.  It  may  be  the  effect  of  climate,  but  in  Australia 
there  is  not  the  same  tendency  to  '  save  up  for  a  rainy  day '  whioh 
is  impressed  on  English  children  from  their  earliest  copybooks* 
Perhaps  this  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  out  here  the  rainy  day 
is  our  hope  and  our  salvation ;  it  is  the  rainy  day  that  enables  us 
to  save  up  for  those  too  fine  days  when  for  weeks,  months,  and  in 
some  places  years,  no  rain  falls. 

Where  there  are  children  to  be  considered  in  the  family  budget 
it  complicates  matters  a  good  deal.  Most  children  droop  in  the 
summer  heat,  and  to  take  them  away  for  two  or  three  months  is 
a  serious  drain  on  an  income.  Many  people  let  their  houses  during 
the  summer,  and  go  with  their  famUies  to  the  mountains ;  but  ths 
husband  cannot  as  a  rule  spare  more  than  one  month  away,  and 
will  have  to  live  at  the  club  or  in  rooms  if  the  home  be  let.  As 
many  families  cannot  afford  to  keep  more  than  two  maids,  soma 
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motliers  find  it  the  best  plan  to  have  a  really  good  nurse  for  tHe 
baby,  and  a  general  servant  for  other  work,  rather  than  keep  two 
maids  and  an  inexperienced  nurse-girl.  But  it  is  not  possible  to 
keep  three  maids  on  less  than  £800  a  year,  and  while  the  children 
are  young  a  good  deal  must  be  sacrificed  to  them.  It  costs  very 
little  to  live  in  the  country,  where  everything  can  be  grown  on  the 
premises,  and  the  only  expenses  are  those  of  dress,  doctors,  and 
travelling.  But  I  have  only  been  dealing  in  the  preceding  pages 
with  life  in  the  capital  cities. 

Social  life  in  Australia  is  singularly  free  from  money  snobbish- 
ness. So  long  as  you  are  well  dressed,  no  one  will  care  whether 
you  Kve  on  £500  or  £1,500,  which  is  a  healthy  and  comforting  state 
of  things.  If  you  are  poor,  there  is  no  place  where  poverty  so  Uttle 
cuts  you  off  from  social  pleasures ;  while  those  who  have  to  econo- 
mise do  not  seem  to  find  it  the  same  dreary  series  of  privations 
that  it  is  apt  to  be  in  England.  The  penny  tram  will  take  you  to 
Government  House  as  safely  as  a  hansom  cab,  and  a  great  deal 
more  safely  than  a  motor-car,  which  latter  have  hard  work  to  climb 
the  steep  hills  in  which  Sydney  abounds.  The  necessaries  of  life 
may  be  dear  to  buy,  but  so  much  is  thrown  in  for  nothing  that 
those  who  are  brave  enough  to  begin  life  out  here  on  a  small  income 
are  not  to  be  pitied.  But  the  basket  must  never  be  too  large  for 
the  silver  paper  to  cover  it.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Australians 
are  not  a  saving  people.  To  save  only  in  insurance,  and  have  a 
bare  £3  for  emergencies,  would  seem  to  the  thrifty  Scotch  or  English 
housewife  to  be  a  threatening  of  the  workhouse.  The  Australian 
lives  in  the  sunshine,  puts  by  in  insurance  more  than  he  can  afford, 
spends  his  income,  and  gambles  his  savings  on  the  racecourse  or  a 
mining  venture.  If  he  loses,  he  has  no  more  to  spend ;  but  if,  aft 
often  happens,  he  '  makes  a  bit,'  his  wife  has  more  jewellery,  or  his 
friends  get  better  dinners ;  while  if  the  '  punch  *  be  very  good 
indeed,  he  moves  into  a  larger  house.  It  seems  a  careless,  reckless 
life,  but  there  is  some  sound  philosophy  beneath  it  all,  and  the 
men  who  lead  it  can  face  misfortune,  when  misfortune  comes,  as 
bravely  as  most  others. 


h.  £150  a  Year, 


We  can  only  realise  that  *  one  half  of  the  world  does  not  know 
how  the  other  half  lives,'  when  we  endeavour  to  make  even  a  rough 
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estimate  of  the  weekly  and  yearly  expenses  of  a  class  to  whidi 
we  do  not  belong.  We  can  frankly  discuss  our  own  home  budgets 
with  friends  who  share  our  difficulties  in  making  both  ends  meet^ 
but  the  moment  that  we  seek  for  information  from  those  whoas 
incomes  are  either  much  less  or  much  greater  than  our  own  we  do 
not  meet  on  conunon  ground. 

It  is,  moreover,  impossible  to  generalise  without  being  open 
to  the  charge  of  inaccuracy,  since  one  case  so  Uttle  resembles 
another,  that  the  expenses  of  a  single  family  are  seldom  typical  of 
any  class.  Thus,  I  have  been  told  by  several  working  men  that 
*  £2  IO9.  a  week  will  keep  a  man,  his  wife,  and  three  children  nicely.* 
But  in  order  to  do  this  the  work  must  be  continuouB,  the  wife  a 
good  manager,  and  the  husband  steady  and  sober.  It  is  seldom, 
alas !  that  all  these  requisites  concur.  Working  men  of  the  artisan 
class,  who  have  had  experience  of  life  in  England  as  well  as  in  Aus- 
traUa,  say  that  in  spite  of  the  higher  wages  it  really  costs  them  more 
to  live  out  here.  That  is  to  say,  they  do  not  find  it  any  easier  to 
save.  The  conditions  of  Ufe  are,  however,  much  pleasanter,  and 
there  is  less  privation  and  misery  for  those  who  do  work. 

Most  families  keep  no  accounts.  They  know  how  much  they 
spend  in  house  rent,  and  that  is  about  all ;  so  that  it  is  only  by 
dint  of  many  inquiries  that  the  weekly  expenses  can  be  ascertained. 
The  wife  generally  knows  how  much  she  is  in  the  habit  of  spending 
on  any  item  each  week,  but  it  is  never  put  down  on  paper.  Here  is 
the  money,  and  there  the  things  required.    It  balances  somehow. 

A  man  who  is  earning  regularly  £150  in  the  year  can  afford  to 
pay  about  lOs.  a  week  for  his  house.  Bents  vary  from  &.  to 
12^.  6<2.,  according  to  the  distance  from  town  and  tiie  desirability 
of  the  locality.  For  any  of  these  prices  a  man  can  find  nice  cottages, 
near  to  tramlines,  with  three  rooms,  besides  kitchen,  bathroom, 
laundry,  and  a  yard.  Such  a  class  of  dwelling  is  to  be  found  any- 
where in  town  or  suburbs.  A  man  must  live  near  his  work,  and  if 
this  take  him  into  town  he  may  have  to  pay  a  higher  rent  and 
have  a  rather  less  airy  house.  But  the  inmiediate  society  of  one's 
fellow-creatures  makes  up  for  a  good  deal. 

In  a  house  of  this  size  one  bag  of  coal  at  1^.  3(2.  and  sixpenny- 
worth  of  wood  will  keep  the  kitchen  fire  going  for  a  week,  and 
leave  enough  over  to  heat  the  copper  for  the  week's  washing, 
besides  an  occasional  fire  in  a  sitting-room.  All  the  washing  is 
done  at  home  by  the  wife,  and  the  cost  of  laundry  materiak  is 
included  in  the  weekly  grocer's  bill. 
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^  The  daily  marketing  iA  not  a  long  btudnefls.  The  wife  mmplj 
mnB  over  to  the  nearest  butcher  in  the  course  of  a  morning  and 
buys  two  pounds  of  either  beef  or  mutton,  which  are  both  to  be 
had  for  id.  a  pound.  She  also  bujrs  enough  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables  for  the  needs  of  the  day,  and  there  her  shopping  ends ; 
for  milk  is  left  at  the  door,  and  the  baker  calls  daily  with  bread. 
The  bread  bill  is  usually  about  Ss.  a  week.  In  this  particular  case 
baker's  bread  is  supplemented  by  scones  and  home-made  cakes, 
but  unfortunately  many  wives  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclina- 
tion for  cooking  of  this  sort.  The  milk  bill  is  about  Is.  2d.  a  week ; 
and  in  addition  to  this  a  tin  of  Swiss  milk  is  bought  every  week,  to 
be  used  for  puddings  and  early-morning  tea. 

On  Saturdays,  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  all  the  house  is  swept 
and  garnished,  the  wife  will  set  forth  to  lay  in  her  stock  of  provisions 
for  the  week.  The  husband  may  or  may  not  accompany  her — 
probably  not ;  and  the  eldest  boy  or  girl  generally  helps  to  carry 
the  basket.  The  grocer  is  doing  a  thriving  trade  this  afternoon, 
and  many  things  are  to  be  bought  here.  For  the  week's  lighting 
one  pound  of  candles  will  be  required,  which  cost  6(2.,  and  a  quart 
of  oil  for  Sid.  Then  the  wife  buys  threepennyworth  of  cheese,  a 
pennyworth  of  curry  powder,  2  lb.  of  sugar  for  5d.,  1  lb.  of  flour 
(for  scones  and  cakes),  1  lb.  of  biscuits  at  4d. ;  1  lb.  of  tea,  1$. ;  2  lb. 
of  butter,  1^.  6d. ;  six  eggs  for  lOd,^  and  a  tin  of  condensed  milk,  5d. 
If  there  is  enough  soap  to  last  the  week,  that  completes  the  grocery 
purchases  for  that  day,  unless  treacle,  honey,  or  jam  for  the  chil- 
dren's tea  be  required.  The  grocer's  bill  for  a  week  is  always  about 
128.  6<2.,  and  this  includes,  as  we  have  seen,  candles,  eggs,  butter, 
and  sometimes  a  little  bacon.  Bacon  is  not  much  eaten  by  working 
people.  It  can  be  had  as  low  as  5(2.  a  pound,  but  of  a  very  inferior 
quality,  and  aU  the  better  kinds  are  much  dearer.  Its  place  is 
taken  by  tinned  salmon  or  fresh  meat.  Some  housewives  dis- 
approve strongly  of  giving  children  any  tinned  meats,  and  these 
have  a  higher  butcher's  bill  and  a  lower  grocer's  bill  than  their 
neighbours.  On  the  Saturday  a  leg  of  mutton  for  2$.  is  bought ; 
this  provides  the  Sunday  dinner  and  lasts  till  Tuesday.  The 
butcher's  account  for  the  week  is  never  more  than  5s.  id.  A  visit 
to  the  greengrocer  ends  the  evening's  shopping,  and  the  usual  pur- 
chases are  1^  dozen  bananas  at  id.  a  dozen,  and  a  dozen  apples 
at  the  same  price.  In  summer  fruit  can  be  bought  very  cheaply, 
but  apples  and  bananas  are  the  usual  stand-by  in  winter.  There 
is  no  need  to  buy  any  fish,  for  this  husband  spends  most  of  Sunday 
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fishing,  and  often  catches  quite  a  good  supply.  It  costs  him 
nothing,  for  the  family  live  within  a  walk  of  the  sea ;  but  ma&y 
families  who  have  the  same  advantage  do  not  avail  themselves  of 
it.  Instead  of  going  to  the  seashore  to  fish  they  prefer  to  buy 
stale  sardines  or  reduced  tins  of  salmon. 

The  question  of  dress  is  always  serious.  Qood  clothes,  which 
wear  well,  can  only  be  bought  at  a  price  which  few  working  people 
can  afford.  The  cheap  clothes  they  do  afford  themselves  are 
inferior  in  quality  and  never  last  long.  Some  wives  know  this  so 
well  that  by  making  great  economies  they  manage  to  save  up  and 
buy  good  working  clothes  for  their  husbands.  With  the  majority, 
however,  a  favourite  plan  is  that  known  as  the  '  time-payment 
system.'  A  ^  collector '  goes  round  to  all  the  small  houses,  and  sells 
^  orders '  on  various  large  firms.  His  conunission  is  really  paid 
by  all  these  poor  people.  For  instance,  a  woman  buys  an  order 
for  £3.  For  this  she  pays  6«.  down,  38.  of  which  is  '  commission,' 
and  for  this  she  receives  no  return,  while  the  other  Ss.  reduces 
her  further  liability  to  £2  lis.  Of  this  she  pays  off  6«.  a  week  till 
all  is  paid,  and  meantime  she  goes  into  town  and  can  get  whatever 
she  wants  in  the  way  of  dothes,  each  item  being  checked  from  her 
*  order.'  Orders  can  be  had  for  any  sum  from  £1  upwards.  I  am 
told  that  a  £3  order  will  clothe  a  mother,  a  full-grown  boy,  and  two 
little  girls  for  five  months.  ^  And  do  you  also  buy  boots  on  that 
system  2  '  ^  Oh,  no,'  was  the  reply.  ^  We  find  that  boots  bought 
on  the  time-pa]rment  system  do  not  wear  well,  so  I  have  to  buy 
them  separately.'  It  is  curious  that  it  does  not  seem  to  occur  to 
people  that  the  same  theory  applies  to  other  articles  of  dress,  and 
that  6s.  a  week  could  be  saved  up  and  spent  on  better  clothes. 
I  gather  that  a  man  who  really  works  hard  cannot  be  clothed  on 
the  time  payment  system,  but  requires  something  more  substantial 
For  a  suit  made  to  order  he  pays  from  £3  to  £4  IO9.,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  material  His  boote  cost  at  least  12^.  6d.  a  pair. 
So  that  there  is  not  much  left  for  the  wife  to  dress  on.  Most  women 
own  a  sewing-machine  and  make  their  own  clothes  with  it ;  while 
the  younger  ones  can  be  dressed  in  the  cast-off  clothes  of  the  elder 
girls.  In  this  way  the  younger  children  are  dressed  at  very  little 
expense.  A  mother  will  often  go  shabby  herself  in  order  that  her 
children  may  be  neatly  dressed  for  schooL  For  each  child  who  goes 
to  school  3d.  a  week  is  paid.  Payment  is  optional,  but  in  most 
eases  the  parente  prefer  to  pay  if  they  can  afford  it. 

Sixpence  a  week  paid  to  a  ^  lodge '  includes  doctor's  attendance 
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and  medicine^  but  moie  is  charged  if  any  one  of  the  family  suffers 
froin  a  ehionio  aihnent. 

Some  allowanoe  must  be  made  for  beei  and  spirits,  and  this 
tLBually  comes  to  about  28.  a  week.  Women  always  drink  tea. 
The  amount  spent  on  tobacco  varies  a  good  deal  in  each  household 
Where  a  man  takes  no  beer  he  sometimes  spends  as  much  as  £7  lOs. 
in  the  year  on  tobacco,  but  as  a  rule  2«.  a  week  will  cover  the  extent 
of  his  smoking. 

Under  the  heading  of  amusements  come  the  dances  held  by  the 
numerous  clubs  and  lodges,  to  which  the  elder  sons  often  go. 
These  dances  take  place  two  or  three  times  in  the  week,  and  the 
oharge  is  1^.  for  each  person.  Hdidays  and  excursions  for  a  family 
of  five  will  come  to  about  £5  in  the  year.  Very  little  saving  is 
done  as  a  rule.  It  depends  on  the  wife's  management  whether  she 
ean  put  by  something  in  the  savings  bank  yearly.  Man  is  not  a 
saving  animal,  and  the  husbands  generally  spend  all  their  earnings 
over  and  above  the  Uving  expenses.  Roughly,  then,  the  expenses 
of  the  family  we  have  been  taking  as  an  instance  come  out  as 
follows : 

£       I.    d. 
Income 150    0    0 

Bent 2600 

Homekeeping 68  10    0 

TrayeUing  600 

Amnsemento  and  holidays 5    0    0 

Doctor  and  dentist 2    6    0 

Tobacco 600 

Beer  and  fpirits 6    0    0 

Fuel  and  l^ht 7    0    0 

Dresa  (for  man  and  wife) 12    0    0 

School  biUs 10    0 

Insmance 3    0    0 

Oort  of  children 5    0    0 

SaTingB   .               6    4    0 

£150    0    0 


The  following  budgets  were  obtained  by  drawing  up  some  forms 
and  having  them  sent  to  various  families  living  in  Sydney  and  the 
suburbs*  No  names  were  to  be  mentioned,  and  those  who  did  not 
oaie  to  fill  them  up  were  asked  to  pass  the  paper  on  to  neighbours. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  they  were  not  cJl  well  received.  In 
some  oases  the  papers  were  regarded  with  suspicion,  as  they  were 
thought  to  herald  some  new  and  insidious  form  of  taxation.    Others 
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wrote  and  said  they  could  not  answer  the  questions  as  tiiey  kspfe 
no  account  of  what  they  spent.  But  the  tables  given  here  are  filled 
up  in  nearly  every  detaU,  and  are  all  sent  in  by  people  belougiDg 
to  the  artisan  class.  . 


Tabus  A. 


•£ 


Inoome 175    0 


0 


Bent 36 

HoQMkeeping 56 

Travelling 11 

Amosements  and  holidays 5 


Doctor 

Dentist    .... 

Tobacco  .... 

Beer  and  spirits 

Dress  (for  man  and  wife) 

Lighting  and  fuel    . 

Insnzanoes 

Subscriptions   . 

Cost  of  children 

School  bills      . 


2  15 
6 

16  0 
5  10 

11  0 
1  10 
5  0 
1  10 


£164  11    0 

The  weekly  expenses  which  go  towards  the  housekeeping  account 
are  as  follows : 


Bntcher 
Baker  . 
HUk  . 
Groceries 
FlBh  . 
Greengrocer 


£     «.  d. 

5  0 

1  9 

2  0 

6  6 
1  0 

3  9 

£10  0 


This  budget  evidently  comes  from  a  well-to-do  family,  and  Ae 
husband  presumably  belongs  to  a  ^  lodge/  which  will  account  for 
the  doctor's  bill  being  so  small.  The  husband's  trade  is  not  given, 
but  he  seems  to  be  an  abstemious  man,  and  this  may  explain  why 
there  is  so  large  a  cash  balance  left  over  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Travelling  expenses  and  amusements  are  a  characteristic  item  of 
an  Australian  family  budget.  *  Amusements '  include  the  ¥diole- 
some  open-air  picnics  taken  by  the  whole  family,  either  by  train, 
tram,  or  boat,  according  to  the  season,  on  the  numerous  holidays 
that  occur  in  this  country.  The  fares  alone  for  a  man,  his  wife 
and  three  children,  will  mount  up  to  some  pounds  in  the  coarse  of 
a  year,  even  when  the  outing  is  conducted  with  strict  economy. 
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The  long,  hot  sommer  days,  which  are  so  conduciTe  to  out-of-door 
life,  aie  a  very  differait  matter  when  the  family  is  shut  up  within 
the  four  walls  of  a  tiny  house,  with  the  sun  beating  down,  and  no 
ice  to  keep  the  water  cool,  and  no  dainty  dishes  to  tempt  the  capri- 
cious appetite  of  an  ailing  child.    Should  the  sunmier  be  unusually 
trying  the  wife  wiU,  if  she  belong  to  the  country,  or  to  an  inland 
town,  take  the  children  away  to  stop  some  weeks  with  her  mother. 
In  no  other  way  can  they  afford  to  leave  their  homes.    This  par- 
ticular &mily  save  an  unusually  laige  sum  in  insurances.    They 
also  have  a  small  vegetable  garden  and  keep  fowls;  otherwise  their 
provision  bills  would  be  much  higher.    A  thrifty  wife  is  supposed 
to  be  an  inestimable  boon  to  a  man  in  any  walk  of  life,  but  among 
the  poorer  people  thrift  means  more  than  mere  comfort,  for  on  it 
hinges  the  happiness  of  the  home  and  the  health  of  the  children. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  poor  people  pay  much  less  for  their 
food  than  do  the  rich.    The  custom  of  doing  their  own  marketing 
and  paying  cash  (when  they  are  able)  saves  time  and  trouble  to  the 
shopmen,  and  enables  them  to  charge  much  lower  prices  than  they 
could  to  their  wealthier  customers,  who  run  up  long  accounts. 
Where  another  would  pay  8d!.  a  pound  for  beef,  the  wife  of  a  working 
man  can  get  the  same  thing  for  id.    And  this  is  not  for  an  inferior 
quality  of  goods.    The  Australian  working  man  expects  to  be  well 
fed,  so  that  meat  and  vegetables  must  be  of  the  best.    The  wife 
has,  of  course,  some  knowledge  of  cooking,  but  her  range  is  limited, 
and  the  &mily  generally  Uve  on  roast  and  grilled  meat.    A  certain 
philanthropic  lady  once  tried  to  give  lessons  in  cooking  to  some  of 
the  women,  but  her  recipes  were  treated  with  great  contempt,  the 
wives  declaring  that  they  could  never  get  their  husbands  to  eat 
such  rubbish. 

Table  B. 

£     t,      d. 
Income 167    0    0 

Rent 89    0  0 

Hoosekeeping 64  16  0 

Trayelling 5    4  0 

Amusements  and  holidays 5    0  0 

Doctor  and  dentist 2  10  0 

Beer  and  spirits 7  16  0 

Dress  (for  man  and  wife) 10  15  0 

Fuel  and  light 6    0  0 

Cost  of  chUdren 3  10  0 

Babsoriptions  ....               ...  5    4  0 

jei49  15    0 
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Weekly  Bills:  £  <.  tf. 

Butcher 4    6 

Baker 1    » 

Hilk 19 

Groceries 7    6 

rish 10 

Kggfl  and  baiter 2    3 

Greengrocer 4    8 

/I     8    0 

We  have  here  what  aeems  to  be  a  soiplus  of  £17  6^.,  and  no 

mention  of  what  is  done  with  it.    It  is  most  unlikely  that  such  a 

sum  is  laid  by  every  year.    This  may  have  been  an  unoaoally 

prosperous  one,  and  the  balance  would  in  that  case  go  into  tiie 

savings  bank.    No  money  is  spent  in  tobaooo,  and  there  is  a  lazge 

drink  bill,  but  all  the  other  items  are  very  similar  to  the  preceding 

Table.    The  number  of  children  is  not  given,  but  there  cannot  be 

more  than  three.    The  *  subscriptions '  are  probably  to  some  dub 

or  *  lodge.* 

Tablb  0. 

«     I.  If. 
Income 180    0    0 

Rent 41    0    0 

Housekeeping  ,                                                      .  84    4    0 

TxaTeUing 6    9    0 

Amusements  and  holidays 6    0    0 

Doctor  and  dentist Nil 

Tobacco 8  17    0 

Beer  and  spirits 6    0    0 

Dress  (for  man  and  wife) 16    0    0 

Insurance 2  10    0 

School  biUs 600 

Savings  in  the  year 12    0    0 

£180    0    0 

Weekly  BQls:  £«.<!. 

Batcher 8    0 

Baker 8    6 

Milk SO 

Groceries 16    0 

Fish 10 

Ghreengrooer 3    0 

£1  18    6 

There  is  a  slight  discrepancy  here,  as»  if  the  weekly  bills  ooma 
to  £1  13«.  6d.,  the  housekeeping  money  for  the  year  will  amount 
to  £87  29.,  and  Htns  does  not  give  a  saving  of  £12  in  ihe  year. 
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In  this  family  aie  four  children  (mentidned  in  a  footnote),  but 
evidences  of  them  are  also  to  be  seen  in  the  butcher's  and  grocer's 
bills.  It  is  a  characteristic  budget,  however,  and  seems  to  have 
been  filled  in  with  some  optimism.  A  man  with  a  wife  and  four 
children  cannot  always  hope  to  get  through  the  year  without  a 
doctor,  yet  no  provision  seems  to  be  made  for  him. 

Here  is  our  last  budget,  and  a  pathetic  one  :  9 

Tablb  d. 

£       i.     d. 

Income 104    0    0 

Rent 23    0    0 

HoDsekeeping 55  10    0 

TrareUing 3    0    0 

AmuBementB  and  bolidajg Nil 

Doctor  and  dentist Nil 

Tobacco 200 

Beer  and  spirits 5    0    0 

Fuel  and  light 5    0    0 

Dress  (for  man  and  wife) 8    0    0 

School  bUls      ........  2    0    0 

Insaxanoes Nil 

Savings Nil 

£103  10    0 

Weekly  BUls:  £  $.    d. 

Batcher 7    0 

Baker 2    0 

MUk 16 

Oroceries 6    6 

]^gg8  and  butter 16 

Greengrocer 16 

£10    0 

We  cannot  but  wonder  that  *nil'  is  written  so  despairingly 
opposite  the  entries  for  amusement,  insurance  and  savings,  with  a 
balance  of  only  109.  when  the  year's  expenses  have  been  met. 
There  are  three  children,  and  one  thinks  sadly  of  their  life  in  a  tiny 
house,  with  no  amusements  or  holidays.  It  may,  perhaps,  occur  to 
the  reader  that  less  could  be  spent  on  beer  when  so  lit^e  is  saved. 
The  husband's  work  may  not  be  of  a  permanent  nature,  and  if  he 
be  out  of  employment,  even  for  a  few  weeks,  it  can  be  imagined 
into  what  a  condition  of  distress  this  will  throw  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. Almost  the  only  way  in  which  people  circumstanced  like 
these  are  can  save  at  all  is  by  taking  a  lodger  or  two ;  and  here. 
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again,  all  depends  on  the  wife's  management  and  her  capabifitiei 
for  making  the  home  comfortable. 

Where  the  Aostralian  working-man's  wife  fails  most  is  in  tiu 
rearing  of  her  babies.  And  why  ?  One  glance  at  tiie  above  TaUn 
will  show  that  themilkitem  is  very  small  compared  with  tfaeotlisi 
bills.  Milk  is  almost  the  only  article  of  food  that  is  no  cheaper  for 
the  poor,  and  therefore  they  are  apt  to  economise  in  it  most  Bj 
way  of  making  up  for  this  the  babies  get  an  ample  share  of  what- 
ever their  elders  may  be  having :  bac(m,  cheese,  sardines ;  notliiiig 
is  grudged  to  them,  and  in  consequence  child  and  infant  mortality 
is  great.  No  doubt  the  mothers  do  not  realise  the  importance  of 
milk  as  a  food ;  there  seems  so  little  in  it,  and  it  is  some  tronbb 
to  prepare ;  while  half  a  banana  wiU  keep  a  baby  quiet  for  a  long 
time.  A  great  deal  of  meat  is  eaten  in  Australia.  It  is  said  bj 
medical  men  that  children,  in  particular,  would  be  better  with  little 
or  no  meat,  but  it  is  no  doubt  much  easier  to  grill  some  steak  or 
bake  a  joint  rather  than  contrive  a  tempting  and  satisfying  meal 
with  plenty  of  vegetables  and  farinaceous  food. 

Fish  is  seldom  bought.  It  should  be  a  staple  article  of  diet, 
but  the  price  is  too  high  for  most  families  to  afford  it.  A  large 
quantity  of  tinned  food,  especially  salmon,  is  consumed,  even  in 
tiie  towns,  while  up  the  country  families  often  live  entirely  on 
tinned  food.  This  is  not  the  most  wholesome  way  of  living,  especi- 
ally when  the  daily  papers  so  often  have  to  report  cases  of  ptomaine 
poisoning ;  but  in  the  remote  back-blocks,  where  drays  with  fresh 
provisions  come  once  a  week,  or  less,  there  is  no  alternative.  In  the 
cities  people  have  not  that  excuse,  and  an  extraordinary  amoont 
of  tinned  goods  are  sold  among  the  working  classes.  This  explains 
why  they  have  such  large  grocer's  bills.  Australia  badly  needs  a 
cooking  crusade.  The  children  would  be  healthier,  the  death-rate 
lower,  and  the  public-houses  emptier  if  simple  and  scientific  cooking 
were  thoroughly  understood  all  over  the  country.  Happily,  it  is 
now  being  taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  a  recent  iimovation  has 
ordained  that  in  some  of  the  gaols  all  female  prisoners  serving 
sentences  of  more  than  a  week  are  to  be  tbught  some  simple  cooking. 
The  plan  works  well,  and  promises  to  be  a  great  success.  If  the 
poor,  overworked  wives  could  only  understand  how  much  a  know- 
ledge of  cooking  would  lighten  their  labours  the  task  of  reform 
would  be  easier. 

Tough  meat  badly  cooked  has  a  brutalising  effect  on  man. 
Bven  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  by  no  means  fastidious,  complained 
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of  food  which  was  ^  Ul-fed,  ill-killecl,  ill-kept,  and  ill-diessed.'  In 
one  case  a  husband  retained  to  his  home  very  tired  and  asked  his 
wife  for  a  drink.  She  gave  him  some  milk  out  of  a  hair-oil  bottle. 
The  subsequent  proceedings  led  them  before  a  magistrate,  who 
decided  that  the  husband  could  plead  *  extenuating  circumstances.' 
In  order  to  obtain  a  really  conect  estimate  of  what  it  costs  a 
working  man  to  live  in  Australia  the  average  of  not  less  than  three 
years'  expenses  should  be  taken.  Work  varies  according  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  seasons,  and  a  steady  workman  is  liable  to  be  out 
of  work  from  time  to  time  through  no  fault  of  his  own  because,  in 
a  new  country,  bad  times  make  themselves  quickly  felt  among  the 
poorer  classes.  Unfortunately,  it  has  only  been  possible  to  get 
accounts  of  the  year's  expen^ture,  but  the  above  tables  may  give 
some  idea  of  how  people  live  in  Australia. 
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At  intervalB  all  through  his  day-long  journey  from  Arranaid  to 
Dublin  Edmund  Blake  wond^ed  what  had  possessed  him  to 
undertake  such  a  commission,  but  he  could  not  account  for  it 
more  satisCeu^rily  than  by  ascribing  it  to  the  way  in  which  his 
presence  of  mind  habitually  deserted  him  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  he  accidentally  fell  in  with  an  acquaintance.  Sometimes  it 
had  thus  betrayed  him,  a  solitary  and  unsociable  bachelor,  into 
rash  acceptances  of  invitations,  out  of  which  he  afterwaids 
scrambled  lamely  and  lyingly,  if  at  all ;  sometimes,  as  now,  it 
entangled  him  in  engagements  whence  he  could  devise  no  means 
of  escape  whatever.  He  had  suddenly  met  at  Ogreine  Post-offioe 
his  aunt  Emily,  who  lived  at  a  safe  distance  away  beyond 
Shanrone,  and,  because  she  asked  him  to  dinner,  he  had  hurriedly 
announced,  what  happened  to  be  a  true  and  sufficient  excuse,  his 
immediate  departure  for  Dublin  on  business.  Then  she  had 
counted  her  change  more  than  once  while  he  bought  his  stamps, 
and  at  the  end  of  their  transactions  had  made  her  request.  It 
related  to  one  Anne  Milieu,  her  former  housemaid,  who  had  been 
poorly  left  a  widow  with  a  little  boy,  and  had  now  fallen  into 
hopelessly  bad  health.  She  had  written  from  Dublin  that  she  had 
a  good  chance  of  admission  into  the  Incurable  Hospital,  only  how 
could  she  be  leaving  Charlie  to  run  wild  about  the  streets,  or  get 
himself  shut  up  in  the  workhouse  or  reformatory  ?  Whereupon 
Mrs.  Blake  had  offered  to  board  the  child  out  with  some  decent 
family  in  her  own  neighbourhood,  and  Mrs.  Milieu  had  thankfully 
agreed  to  the  plan,  in  the  way  of  which  only  one  obstacle  stood — 
the  difficulty  of  transporting  Charlie  to  Arranard.  His  mother 
wrote  that  he  was  too  little  and  small  entirely  to  be  travelling  on 
the  train  alone,  and,  as  no  escort  seemed  to  be  forthcoming,  the 
arrangement  remained  impracticable.  But  now,  said  Edmund's 
aunt,  if  Edmund  would  not  mind  finding  Mrs.  Milieu's  lodgings 
when  he  was  coming  home,  and  just  putting  the  child  into  the 
train  at  the  Dublin  terminus,  and  seeing  that  he  changed  rightly 
at  the  different  junctions,  it  would  be  a  great  oharity.    Mrs. 
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Millen's  address  was  4  Dobbjrn  Court,  Lundy  Alley,  a  low,  out-of- 
the-way  place,  she  feared. 

Mr.  Blake  found,  after  some  dismal  wandering  through  a  firosty 
November  fog,  that  this  description  suited  No.  4  Bobbyn  Court 
exactly  enough.  The  spacious,  well-proportioned  house  had  fallen 
with  the  fortunes  of  its  neighbourhood,  and  was  now  let  in  tene- 
ments. Its  broad,  shallow-stepped  staircase  had  lost  its  elaborate 
balustrade,  and  was  rapidly  be(x>ining  a  dangerous  and  dirty  ladder. 
Far  up  it,  a  wide  door  with  blackened  silver  plates  admitted  him 
into  a  bleak  room,  where  a  marble  chimney-piece,  intricately 
carved  and  cracked,  surmounted  a  fireless  grate,  and  a  richly 
garlanded  ceiling  looked  down  on  a  bare  floor,  in  the  middle  of 
which  the  most  conspicuous  object  was  a  large  sooty  kettle.  Mrs, 
Finny,  its  proprietress,  had  stepped  up  with  the  loan  of  it  to  Mrs. 
Milieu,  who  was  short  of  coal,  as  she  explained  to  Mr.  Blake,  and 
of  almost  everything  else,  as  he  inferred  from  the  aspect  of  herself 
and  her  apartment.  That  she  would  not  want  for  anything  long 
was  likewise  clearly  evident,  and  when  Mr.  Blake  told  his  errand, 
she  seemed  at  first  to  waver  between  a  wish  to  keep  Charlie  until 
the  last,  and  a  wish  to  see  him  start  on  the  way  to  provision  and 
protection.  Perceiving  this,  Mrs.  Finny  spoke  out  her  opinion 
frankly: 

'  'Deed  then,  Mrs.  Milieu,  it's  very  wrong  you'd  be  doin'  to 
not  take  your  chance  of  gettin'  yourself  into  that  hospital.  Sure, 
now,  it's  delightful.  I  was  in  it  meself  one  day,  a  couple  of  year 
ago,  seein'  me  cousin's  wife  that  went  there  in  a  deep  decline,  and 
you  wouldn't  believe  the  comfort  she  said  she  had  in  it.  But  wid 
me  own  eyes  I  seen  her  aitin'  her  dinner,  and  it  brought  up  to  her 
on  a  little  ^  round  tray,  wid  a  grand  white  fringed  cloth,  if  you 
plase,  and  everything  as  iligant  as  it  could  stick.  Oranges,  she 
said,  they'd  be  givin-  her,  or  anything  else  she'd  take  and  fancy. 
The  finest  in  the  land  might  be  contint  to  be  gettin'  their  deaths 
in  the  likes  of  such  a  place,  and  bedad,  it's  the  happy  woman  the 
Lord's  intendin'  you  to  be,  Mrs.  Millen,  if  it's  to  the  Incurables 
you're  goin'.  Very  thankful  you  had  a  right  to  be,  ma'am, 
instead  of  talkin'  foolish  about  not  partin'  wid  the  child,  that's 
ne'er  a  chance  in  the  world  here,  when  you're  away,  except  goin' 
to  loss  about  the  streets  leamin'  every  manner  of  villainy.' 

'There  isn't  a  better  child  in  Ireland  than  Charlie,  the 
crathur,'  said  Mrs.  Millen.  '  Where  are  you,  sonny  ?  Come  and 
spake  to  the  gintleman — I  thought  he  was  in  it  just  this  minyit.' 
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'He's  apt  to  ha'  slipt  out  on  you  unbeknownst/  said  Mirs. 
Finny.  *  Och,  no — sure,  there  he  is,  warmin'  himself  behind  th' 
ould  kettle.'  With  that  Mr.  Blake  became  aware  of  two  eyes 
shining  over  the  flaky  black  lid,  and  Mrs.  Finny  presently  pulled 
struggling  into  view  the  rest  of  their  owner,  a  very  small  shod^- 
headed  urchin,  whose  garments  hung  on  and  off  him  in  large 
rectangtdar  tatters,  like  loose  slates,  and  whose  countenance,  as 
far  as  grime  and  elf-locks  permitted  observation,  expressed  a  mix- 
ture of  anger  and  alarm.  Mr.  Blake,  on  his  part,  gazed  aghast  at 
this  hopeful  travelling  companion. 

Next  morning,  however,  when  they  met  by  appointment  at  the 
railway  terminus,  he  would  hardly  have  recognised  the  child  had 
it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Finny  acting  as  convoy,  so 
transformed  was  Charlie's  appearance  by  a  process  of  combing 
and  clipping,  and  a  whole  suit  of  the  sort  technicaUy  termed 
'  reach-me-downs,'  the  funds  for  which  Mr.  Blake  had  supplied. 
Charlie's  mother  had  watched  his  departure  with  heart-broken 
pride,  and  a  feeling  that  life  contained  more  precious  things  than 
any  Incurable  Hospital,  if  only  she  could  have  kept  a  hold  of 
them.  During  the  long  day's  journey,  his  conduct  quite  corre- 
sponded with  his  new  air  of  respectability.  Hour  after  hour  he 
sat  silent  and  still,  save  for  such  movements  as  were  occasioned 
by  the  consumption  of  a  huge  twopenny  bun  with  which  he  was 
presented  on  the  way,  and  at  which  he  worked  with  successful 
perseverance.  As  they  drew  near  their  destination  Mr.  Blake 
began  to  reflect  that  after  all  he  had  not  been  much  the  worse  for 
the  gossoon's  society.  But  a  few  stations  short  of  Arranard,  the 
stout  priest  who  had  hitherto  shared  their  compartment  alighted, 
leaving  them  alone,  and  they  were  no  sooner  moving  on  again 
than  Charlie  rapidly  drew  forth  from  his  pocket  a  slender  brown 
purse,  which  he  himded  to  Mr.  Blake,  saying :  '  I  was  only  waitin' 
for  that  one  to  quit.     There  might  be  the  price  of  me  ticket  in  it.' 

*  Did  your  mother  give  it  to  you  ? '  Mr.  Blake  asked,  sur- 
prised at  this  development  of  resources. 

'  Sure,  not  at  all,'  said  Charlie ;  *  I  got  it  off  an  ould  gintle- 
man  was  readin'  a  picture-book  on  the  stall  at  the  place  where 
you  gave  me  the  cake.  It's  the  first  one  ever  I  took,  unless  an 
ould  hankercher  that  wasn't  any  good.  But  it  was  me  new  coat 
gave  me  a  great  chance  this  time.  They  wouldn't  ever  let  me 
be  standin'  so  close  alongside  them  before.  That's  the  way  Dick 
Molloy  has  the  luck ;  his  clothes  is  onconmion  dacint«    I  wisht 
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he'd  just  Been  me  grabbin'  this/  Charlie  added,  regretfhlly,  as  if 
missing  the  crown  of  his  triumph.  '  Wudn't  you  thry  what's  in 
it,  sir  ?  You  might  get  a  pound-note.  I  only  squinted  inside  it 
yet.  Maybe  III  have  another  chance,  if  there's  a  crowd  on  the 
platform  and  we  gettin'  out.' 

Horror  grew  upon  Mr.  Blake  along  with  these  revelations, 
which  were  made  in  a  tone  of  exulting  confidence.  He  stared 
blankly  at  the  complacent  pickpocket  opposite,  and  then  searched 
hastily  through  the  purse  for  some  clue  to  the  address  of  its  law- 
ful owner,  but,  finding  only  a  few  small  coins,  flung  it  disgustedly 
out  of  the  window.  Charlie  uttered  a  howl.  *  Och,  there  was 
shillins  in  it ;  I  seen  a  couple  at  all  events.  You  done  right  to 
be  throwin'  away  the  purse,  for  fear  the  peelers  would  be  gettin* 
it  on  you ;  but  now  you're  after  losin'  the  bit  of  money  and  every- 
thin'.'  He  burst  into  tears  of  bitter  mortification  and  disappoint- 
ment. To  see  the  fruits  of  his  sweet  first  success  thus  wantonly 
destroyed  was  indeed  heart-rending,  especially  as  he  had  handed 
them  over  in  all  their  fireshness,  even  unreckoned,  being  moved 
by  a  sentiment  of  profound  gratitude  towards  the  patron  who  had 
showered  such  unprecedented  benefits  upon  him,  culminating  in 
that  prodigious  bun. 

*  You  young  miscreant,'  said  Mr,  Blake,  '  I've  as  good  a  mind 
as  ever  I  had  in  my  life  just  to  give  you  in  charge  to  the  police 
the  minute  we  get  to  Arranard.' 

This  threat  froze  Charlie  into  speechless  terror.  Into  what 
fatal  snare  had  he  fallen  ?  It  had  never  for  a  moment  occurred 
to  him  that  this  princely  bestower  of  splendid  clothing  and 
sumptuous  refreshments,  who  was  treating  him  to  a  more  wonder- 
ful excursion  than  ever  he  had  imagined,  could  possibly  have  any 
affinity  with  the  rest  of  the  respectable  world,  whose  proceedings 
towards  him  had  been  so  completely  different,  and  whose  allies 
were  the  still  more  awful  'polis.'  But  now  it  appeared  that, 
whatever  he  might  have  done,  the  stranger  was  in  league  with 
them  all,  and  as  ready  as  any  of  them  to  invoke  those  horrible 
powers.  As  the  train  swept  past  a  little  lamp-lit  station  without 
stopping,  Charlie  caught  a  glimpse  of  two  helmeted  figures  on 
the  platform,  and  shrank  back  into  his  comer,  meditating  the 
possibility  of  a  desperate  bolt  for  freedom  when  they  reached 
Arranard. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Blake,  though  much  less  overwhelmingly 
discomposed,  felt  quite  seriously  concerned  about  this  thank- 
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offering.  He  was  subject  to  severe  attacks  of  sorapnkNisiiesB,  and 
<me  of  these  now  supervened  upon  considering  the  crimiaal 
propensities  manifested  by  the  person  whom  he  had  h&ea  the 
means  of  importing  into  his  parish.  It  seemed  clear  to  hhn  that 
he  could  not  justifiably  allow  a  trained  Dublin  thief  to  he 
domesticated,  without  a  word  of  warning,  in  a  family  whose 
property  and  morals  might  alike  suffer  from  the  presence  of  8a<^ 
an  inmate.  Yet  to  speak  that  word,  with  the  effect,  perh^s, 
of  further  overcasting  the  unfortunate  little  wretoh's  sufficiently 
beclouded  prospects  in  life,  seemed  altogether  out  of  the  questioiL 
In  the  few  minutes  which  were  left  him  for  deliberation,  no  better 
expedient  suggested  itself  to  him  than  that  he  personally  should 
retain  charge  of  Charlie  Milieu,  until  some  more  suiteble  quarten 
could  be  found.  Accordingly,  upon  reaching  Ananard,  Charlie  was 
firmly  gripped,  and  transferred  to  an  outside  car,  from  which, 
after  a  long  dark  drive,  he  descended  at  the  door  of  what  he 
ascertained  to  be,  not  the  police  barracks,  but  Mr.  Blake's  own 
house. 

And  here  at  lissangort,  as  it  turned  out,  Charlie  lodged  for 
many  a  night.  It  was  one  of  those  establishments  where  things 
take  their  course  with  unlimited  leisureliness,  and  where  all 
business  not  immediately  pressing  is  wont  to  be  docketed  '  some 
time  or  another '  for  an  indefinite  period.  There  was  really  no 
urgency  in  the  case  of  Charlie  Milieu ;  and  when  the  boy  had 
been  handed  over  to  Mrs.  Judy  Devine,  the  housekeeping  eook, 
Mr.  Blake,  withdrawing  to  his  solitary  abode  in  a  remote  wing, 
soon  ceased  to  think  at  all  frequently  about  the  matter.  Mrs. 
Devine,  an  elderly  and  sociable  person,  did  not  despise  Charlie's 
company,  being  often  lonesome,  when  none  of  her  special  cronies 
happened  to  have  looked  into  her  kitehen,  and  when  the  two 
maids  were  what  she  described  as  '  streeled  off  wid  themselves 
the  deer  knows  where.'  She  found  him  useful,  too,  in  various 
small  domestic  duties.  The  guarded  warning  which  Mr.  Blake 
had  thought  fit  to  give  her  had  taken  the  form  of  an  assurance 
that  '  the  young  rascal  was  as  sharp  as  a  needle,  and  up  to  any- 
thing,' so,  Calling  in  with  this  view,  she  readily  ascribed  to  Charlie 
the  possession  of  very  tmusual  abilities,  apparent  in  his  handiuess 
about  shelling  peas  or  plucking  chickens.  His  diminutive  siM, 
for,  although  nearly  nine,  he  looked  barely  six,  helped  to  give  an 
impression  of  precocity,  and  he  waa  pronounced  by  everybody  to 
be  *  quare  and  ould-&shioned.'    From  time  to  time  Mrs.  Devine 
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reported  upon  him  to  the  master,  always,  because  she  perceived 
that  this  was  e3cpected,  emphasising  his  remarkable  'cuteness  and 
sense,  and  always,  because  she  wished  to  retain  his  society  and 
services,  declaring  him  as  good  as  gold  and  as  honest  as  the  day. 
These  statements  pleased  Mr.  Blake,  being  in  conformity  with  his 
own  expressed  opinion,  and  at  the  same  time  enabling  him  to  say 
to  himself,  '  My  good  woman,  if  you  knew  but  all.'  Upon  the 
rare  occasions  when  he  fell  in  with  Charlie,  he  easily  convinced 
himself  that  the  bqy^s  conversation  and  manners  denoted  singular 
shrewdness  and  intelligence.  If  he  stood  in  sheepish  silence, 
he  was  assumed  to  harbour  wiliness  too  intense  for  words ;  if  he 
whispered  hoarsely,  ^'Tis,  your  honour,'  and  ^I  do  not,  your 
honour,'  his  replies  were  chuckled  over  as  sparklingly  epigram- 
matic. Even  his  habit  of  fishing  for  pinkeens  with  a  crumb 
on  a  crooked  pin  argued  a  very  peculiar  ingenuity.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Blake  came  to  regard  Charlie  Millen,  the  typically  quick-witted 
street  arab,  as  a  discovery — by  no  means  an  invention-— of  his 
own,  and  to  make  a  personal  matter  of  the  knowingness,  skill,  and 
daring  which  he  had  diverted  from  a  career  of  crime. 

As  for  Charlie  himself^  he  quickly  grew  contented  with  his 
new  surroundings,  and  left  ofif  dreaming  of  his  mother.  lissangort 
kitchen  seemed  to  him  a  paradise  of  unforbidden  plenty,  where 
he  had  no  temptation  to  prowl  and  pilfer,  as  he  had  had  to  do  in 
the  cold  and  hungry  other  world,  with  its  foe^infested  streets  and 
tantalising  shop-windows.  Presently  that  part  of  his  life  began 
to  grow  almost  unimaginable  among  these  altered  circumstances, 
a  mist  filmed  over  his  memories,  and  his  disused  predaceous 
instincts  dwindled  away.  But  even  if  that  had  not  happened, 
<me  recollection,  which  remained  vividly  in  his  mind,  would  have 
prevented  them  from  ever  again  misleading  him.  The  master's 
strong  condemnation  of  his  thieving  had  made  upon  him  a  pro- 
found impression,  which  persisted  long  after  he  had  ceased  to 
be  haunted  by  dread  of  the  police.  For  the  seldom-seen  and  all- 
commanding  master  became  Charlie's  deity,  whom  he  worshipped 
from  afar,  with  a  devoutness  rather  singularly  disinterested. 
Indeed,  it  might  have  been  called  the  central  fact  in  his  unevent- 
ful existence.  As  the  years  went  by,  nothing  particularly  note- 
worthy befell  him,  except  his  increase  in  size  and  in  capacity  for 
doing  odd  jobs,  so  that  he  was  sometimes  employed  out  of  doors. 
Fishing  continued  to  be  his  favourite  amusement,  but  his 
ambition  gradually  mounted  from  pinkeens  and  crooked  pins  to 
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'  trontses '  and  real  hooks.  The  dream  of  his  life  was  that  he 
might  some  day  catch  a  fish  which  Mrs.  Devine  would  prononnoe 
fit  for  the  master's  breakfiast. 


II. 

The  passage  of  the  next  decade  left  as  trivial  traces  as  might 
be  at  lissangort  House.  A  somewhat  burlier  master,  a  slightly 
stiffer-jointed  cook,  and  a  small  quiet  youth,  lately  a  smaller 
quieter  child,  beheld  its  close.  Tommy,  the  brown  cart-horse, 
had  died,  and  Bobby,  his  successor,  diflFered  chiefly  in  name. 
Maggie  Nolan,  the  young  housemaid,  had  married  Pat  Hedican, 
the  gardener's  son,  and  Lizzie  Farrell,  her  senior  in  the  service, 
had  undertaken  to  discharge  her  duties  for  the  present  single- 
handed,  with  a  view  to  securing  the  situation  later  on  for  a 
growing-up  niece.  But  it  is  rather  invidious  to  select  these 
incidents  as  especially  worthy  of  record.  Beyond  their  gates,  the 
most  remarkable  innovation  was  the  coming  of  the  mastei's 
bachelor  cousin,  Mr.  Gerald  Warton,  to  occupy  Carrickman 
House,  which  had  long  stood  empty  in  its  adjacent  demesne. 
Immense  wealth  was  attributed  to  Mr.  Warton  by  local  opinion, 
based  mainly  upon  the  improvements  which  he  had  set  about 
making.  They  included  the  repairing  of  a  ruined  lodge,  in  which 
he  placed  a  gamekeeper,  whose  principal  occupation  at  first  was 
the  rearing  of  pheasants.  Fabulous  rumours  ran  as  to  the 
number  of  eggs  that  were  being  hatched,  and  the  ton-weights  of 
grain  consumed  by  the  multiplying  broods.  Certainly  the  field 
about  Carr's  lodge  was  thickly  studded  with  coops,  and  the 
queer,  strangled  crows  of  the  cock-pheasants  might  frequently 
be  heard. 

It  was  not  Mr.  Warton's  sportsmanlike  tastes,  howevff, 
that  made  his '  arrival  in  the  neighbourhood  a  matter  of  some 
importance  at  Lissangort,  but  the  fact  that  he  and  the  master 
had  been  friends  in  youth,  and  now,  in  a  measure,  resumed  their 
intimacy,  thus  breaking  through  the  master's  long-established 
custom  of  neither  visiting  nor  receiving  visitors.  Once  a  week 
or  so  Mr.  Warton  would  step  across  by  the  field-path,  which  was 
the  shortest  route  to  his  cousin's  place,  and  now  and  then  would 
have  his  company  on  the  way  home.  Mrs.  Devine  said  it  was 
•a  Christian  comfort  to  see  the  poor  master  behavin'  himself 
diflFerent  at  all  from  an  ould  blind  bat  jmopin'  up  in  his  roost.' 
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And  Lizzie  Farrell  said  that  if  he  '  had  the  trouble  of  clanin'  up 
for  company,  you  wouldn't  wonder  if  he  had  as  lief  they  stayed . 
away ;  but  when  all  he  had .  to  do  was  to  say,  "  How's  yourself?  " . 
it  was  quare  enough  he  wouldn't  like  a  bit  of  variety  of  an  odd 
while.'  The  Widdy  Becker,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  dropped 
into  the  kitchen  with  some  indefinite  object,  remarked,  as  she 
cooled  her  second  cup  of  tea,  that  she  '  didn't  notice  much  signs 
of  mopin'  on  his  honour,  glory  be  to  God  ;  he  was  ofif-hand  and 
hearty  enough  any  time  a  body  might  happen  to  meet  him. 
And,  for  the  matter  of  that,  she  recollected  an  ould  Colonel  Trant 
was  livin'  at  Newtownmahony  in  her  time,  and  as  often  as  he'd 
see  anybody  offerin'  to  turn  in  at  his  gate,  off  wid  him  hot*fut  to 
the  house-yard,  to  be  lettin'  loose  the  big  baste  of  a  bloodhound 
he  kep'  convanient,  that  'ud  freeze  your  heart  stiff,  when  you'd 
hear  the  cruel  roars  of  it,  throttin'  along  the  shrubberies  towards 
you.  There  wasn't  many  went  visitin'  him.  Sure,  'twas  just  a 
fantigue  some  people  took  agin'  seein'  their  neighbours,  the  same 
as  other  people  took  agin'  aitin'  their  bit  of  food.' 

At  the  time  when  Widdy  Becker  was  philosophising  thus,  the 
master  and  his  cousin  were  smoking  in  the  dusty  book-room, 
where  they  had  met  after  a  longer  interval  than  usual.  Mr. 
Warton  had  been  away  for  a  month,  and  related  that  upon  his 
return  to  Carrickman  he  had  found  Carr,  the  keeper,  in  much 
concern  about  the  pheasants.  They  had  begun  to  disappear 
mysteriously  some  time  before^  and  were  now  doing  so  in  serious 
numbers. 

'Carr  himself s  above  suspicion,'  Mr.  Warton  said,  'but  I 
doubt  that  he's  any  great  good  as  a  detective.  I  must  look  into 
the  thing  myself  as  soon  as  I  can.  I  have  to  be  off  again  to- 
morrow for  a  week  or  ten  days.' 

.  'I'll  tell  you  what,'  said  Mr.  Blake;  'I'll  set  that  young 
ruffian  of  mine,  Charlie  Millen,  to  keep  an  eye  on  them  while 
you're  away.  They'll  be  bright  lads  if  they  circumvent  him. 
I  wouldn't  mind  betting  any  money  that  he'll  have  the  ins  and 
outs  of  the  whole  affair  ready  for  you  by  the  time  you're  back. 
It's  a  case  of  diamond  cut  diamond,  you  know.' 

'Are  you  sure  he  mightn't  be  a  little  too  sharp  for  us?' 
Mr.  Warton  said.    But  his  cousin  replied : 

'  Oh,  as  to  that,  he's  straight  enough,  no  fear.  We'll  have 
him  up  here  and  tell  him  what  we  want.' 

So  Charlie,  wondering  and  apprehending,  obeyed  a  summons 
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to  the  book-room.  '  The  mastei's  wantin'  to  spake  to  yoa,'  Im 
said,  *  and  Mr.  Warton's  along  wid  him.  Are  yon  after  doii'  e^ 
a  qnare  job  over  there  ?  * 

Charlie's  conscience  was  quite  clear  on  that  point,  jciii 
oonld  not  keep  him  from  quaking,  especially  at  the  master'efc^ 
remark :  '  I  daresay  youVe  heard  that  Mr.  Warion  hw  bea 
missing  his  pheasants  ? ' 

'  Sorra  the  feather  of  a  one  of  them  I  ever  laid  ejw  oo,  j» 
honour,*  said  Charlie.  *  Ifs  only  fishin'  up  the  river  I  do  be,  w» 
and  agin,  for  troutses,  and  there's  nothin'  in  it  unless  a  oot^rf 
water-hins.' 

'  Well,  we'd  like  you  to  leave  the  trout  al<me  for  a  bil»isi 
keep  a  look-out  to  see  where  those  pheasants  are  going,  and  titf 
bring  word  to  Mr.  Warton  or  to  me,  but  of  coarse  say  notbifig^ 
anybody  else.' 

*  I  will  so,  your  honour,  and  I  will  not,  your  honour,'  CSa* 
said  submissively,  perplexed. 

*  We  must  be  carefid  that  it  doesn't  oome  round  to  Gbi 
said  Mr.  Warton,  *for  he  might  misunderstand,  and  tob 
offBUce.' 

After  a  few  further  suggestions  and  injunctions,  Charlie  «* 
dismissed,  and  returned  to  the  kitchen  with  a  slight  tetidenefi^ 
self-importance,  counteracted  by  a  strong  sense  that  he  bad  iit< 
the  least  idea  how  he  could  set  about  doing  what  the  m^ 
required.  As  the  door  closed,  Mr.  Blake  said  that  he  sar  tt' 
young  villain  had  some  dodge  already  in  his  mind. 

Charlie,  of  course,  found  his  friends  all  agog  with  cancs^ 
about  the  interview,  but  he  made  a  good  start  by  refosing  ^ 
answer  any  questions  upon  the  subject,  declaring,  with  dws** 
subtlety,  that  he  had  been  '  bid  to  not  let  on  what  they  v0* 
talkin'  about,  even  to  Mr.  Carr  himself,  who  was  ™ndiD'^ 
pheasants.'  Naturally,  therefore,  ere  that  September  enn  b*J 
set  behind  Slieve  Corish,  all  whom  it  in  any  way  ccmcerDednfi 
learned  how  Mr.  Blake  and  Mr.  Warton  were  after  speaking  ^ 
young  Milieu  about  the  Carrickman  pheasants,  whatever  henaf^ 
have  to  say  to  them. 

Now  the  persons  most  responsible*  for  the  diminishing  rf*^ 
Warton's  little  flock  were  the  three  Brierleys,  Peter  and  M  ^ 
worked  on  Matt  Reilly's  fetrm,  and  lived  in  a  cabin  near  the  A2TSOin7 
Boad,  with  Charlotte,  their  sister,  who  was  employed  i&^ 
kitchen  up  at  Carrickman  House  close  by  across  the  fiddi. 
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Brierleys  had  always  had  the  name  of  being  very  respectable 
,  people,  and  might  never  have  risked  losing  it,  only  for  a  con- 
catenation of  tempting  circumstances,  which  drew  them  aside 
^  firozn  the  paths  of  rectitude.     One  link  in  this  chain  was  the 
[  acoidental  discovery  of  stray  pheasants  resorting  to  a  secluded 
meadow-oomer,  muffled    away  between    lofty  hedges,   whither 
they  could  be  lured  more  numerously  by  a  judicious  sjrstem  of 
feeding ;  another  was  the  possession  of  a  friend  constantly  driving 
^  to  and  fro  a  grocer's  van,  which  he  willingly  turned  down  the 
'  Brierleys'  bit  of  boreen,  to  pick  up  any  parcel  they  might  happen 
^  to  have  directed  to  an  acquaintance  of  his  in  Arranard,  whose 
biotlier  kept  a  poulterer's  shop  in  Dublin.    Charlotte's  part  in  the 
proceedings  was  to  provide  an  ample  and  attractive  supply  of 
^  broken  meats  for  the  enticing  of  their  victims ;  to  keep  vigilant 
^  eyee  and  wits  about  her  in  case  of  threatening  signs ;  and,  being 
neat^fingered,  to  parcel  up  the  game  in  packages  that  dissembled 
(  their  contents.    The  trio  had  carried  on  these  operations  for  a 
oonsideraUe  time  without  arousing  the  suspicions  of  even  their 
(  nearest  neighbours  and  friends.    Had  they  done  so  they  would 
I  have  incurred  almost  unanimous  censure,  for  there  was  little 
diffBrence  of  public  opinion  upon  the  question  whether  or  no 
pheasants  might  be  regarded  as  common  property. 

Mrs.  Felix  Moriarty,  an  authoritative  personage,  expressed  the 

general  view  accurately  enough  one  day  during  a  discussion.    '  If 

;    it  was  runnin'  wild  in  the  woods  the  crathurs  were,'  she  said,  '  I 

I    wouldn't  have  a  word  agin  one  body  makin'  free  wid  them  more 

than   anotiier.      But    when    a    person    does   be    rearin'  them 

onnathural  under  bins,  and  feedin'  them  the  same  as  young 

I    turkeys,  it  stands  to  raison  you  had  a  right  to  be  lettin'  them 

ahme,  unless  you  would  be  evenin'  yourself  to  a  pack  of  tinkers, 

I    interfEUin'  wid  people's  chuckens  and  ducks.' 

The  only  dissentient  voice  was  Bill  Bowdall's,  and  he  had  no 
better  argument  than  that  'if  a  man  seen  a  chucken  wid  a  tail 
on  it  half  a  yard  long  sittin'  aitin'  all  before  it  in  the  middle  of  his 
bit  of  oats,  'twould  be  a  poor  case  if  he  mightn't  drive  a  stone  at  it, 
which  his  hearers  regarded  as  merely  a  rather  irrelevant  exception 
to  Mrs.  Moriarty's  rule. 

Tidings  of  Charlie  Milieu's  interview  with  Mr.  Blake  and 
Mr.  Warton  reached  the  Brierleys  in  due  course,  and  the  infer- 
eaeethey  drew  was  that  he  had  somehow  fiJlen  under  suspicion 
wifh  reqpect  to  the  missing  pheasants.     This   misconceptioa 
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caused    them    no    uneasiness,  but  moved  them  to  disdainful 
mirth. 

*  Is  it  the  chap  that  does  be  moonin'  up  and  down  fishin'  the 
river,  where  there  never  was  heard  tell  of  anythin'  the  len'th  of 
me  little  finger  since  the  world  began  ?  A  great  offer  he'd  make 
at  it — cock  him  up ! ' 

Carr,  the  gamekeeper,  on  the  other  hand,  came  nearer  the 
mark,  and,  waxing  as  indignant  as  his  employer  had  foreboded, 
vowed  that  he  wouldn't  be  very  long  sending  to  the  rightaboot 
any  young  jackass  who  had  the  impidence  to  come  spjring  round 
his  premises.  On  Charlie  himself  the  incident  had  laid  a  heavy 
burden  of  embarrassment  and  perplexity,  the  more  so  becaose 
his  master  was  just  then  called  away  to  Dublin  for  a  week  on 
business,  and  left  him  with  vague  but  peremptory  commands  to 
have  detected  something  by  the  time  they  met  again.  With  the 
best  will  in  the  world  to  execute  his  commission,  Charlie  could 
not  see  an  inch  of  any  way  towards  it.  He  thought  it  his  duty, 
however,  as  a  preliminary  step,  to  desert  his  beloved  river,  where 
the  spreading  crystal  circles  perpetually  wove  snares  to  catch  his 
hopes  of  a  bite,  while  elm  leaves  had  begun  to  float  by  in  crinkled 
flakes  of  fiery  gold ;  and  he  substituted  for  his  pleasant  angling 
hours  long  spells  of  unprofitable  sauntering,  haiassed  and  aimless, 
as  near  as  he  ventured  to  the  keeper's  lodge.  He  had  all  the 
time  an  exasperated  sense  that  he  was  losing  a  grand  chance  of 
acquitting  himself  well  in  the  master's  eyes.  For  success  in  this 
affair  would  have  been  more  creditable  than  the  capture  of  the 
largest  trout  that  ever  swam ;  but  unluckily  it  seemed  no  less  oat 
of  reach. 

On  the  day  before  the  master  was  expected  home,  AndyOeiy, 
the  general  man,  and  Pat  Heam,  the  gardener,  attended  Grrattan»- 
town  Races  with  so  much  assiduity  that  they  were  disposed  next 
morning  to  take  things  very  easily  indeed.  Thus  it  happened 
that  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  master  bad  to  be  fetched  back 
from  Arranard  on  the  car,  no  better  driver  was  forthcoming  than 
Charlie  Millen.  He  had  seldom  been  entrusted  with  such  a  task, 
and  would  have  felt  some  dignified  pride  in  handling  the  reins, 
only  that  it  was  crushed  by  his  consciousness  of  how  complete  a 
failure  he  must  report.  '  For,'  he  said  to  himself,  *  the  divila  fiit 
of  me  knows  what's  goin'  wid  them  ould  fowls ;  and  they  say  there's 
a  dozen  more  of  them  missin'  since  Sunday.'  As  he  jolted  along 
past  the  mouth  of  the  Brierleys'  deep-banked  boreen,  who  should 
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be  standing  there  but  Joe  Brierley,  with  a  good-sized  wicker 

hamper  set  on  the  road  beside  him  ? 

'  Have  you  e'er  a  vacancy  about  you  ?  *  he  called  to  Charlie. 
'  Sure,  there's  ne'er  an  atom  on  the  car/  said  Qiarlie, '  except 

meself  and  the  master,  when  we  pick  him  up  at  the  station.     Is 

it  a  sate  you're  wantin'  ? ' 

'Only just  for  the  hamper/  said  Joe.     'It's  empty  mineral 

wather  bottles  goin'  back  to  Martin  the  grocer's  in  Main  Street. 

Me  sisther  brought  them  down  from  the  House,  and  Christy 

Gatchell  was  intindin'  to  call  for  it  wid  the  van,  but  he's  after 

sendin'  us  word  by  O'Connor's  ploughman  that  he's  lost  a  shoe 

below,  at  Clonbwee,  and  won't  be  passin'  this  way  at  all ;  so  I  was 

lookin'  out  for  someone  else  to  give  it  a  lift.' 

'Och,  to  be  sure,'  said  CharUe,  enjoying  this  exercise  of 

patronage.     '  Stick  it  up,  and  welcome.' 

'Just  drop  it  at  Martin's  door  passin'  by,'  said  Joe,  as  he 

hoisted  up  the  hamper,  and  secured  it  with  a  cord  to  the  front 

and  back  rails,  'and  lave  word  it's  for  Christy  Gatchell;  he'll 

know  all  about  it,  and  'twill  be  in  time  for  the  night  mail  anyway — 

the  last  delivery  I  mane  to  say.' 

'  AU  right ! '  said  Charlie,  and  Joe  departed,  pleased  at  having 

effected  his  purpose,  which  he  had  done  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  his  brother  and  sister.  It  was  running  too  big  a  risk 
altogether,  they  said,  to  be  sending  them  about  promiscuous  that 
way^  by  people  who  might  as  likely  as  not  make  some  quare 
unhandy  mistake,  and  land  them  the  mischief  knows  where.  But 
Joe  declared  that  they'd  been  kept  full  long  already,  and  he  didn't 
see  the  sense  of  letting  two  or  three  half-crowns  go  to  loss.  So, 
being  a  headstrong  man,  he  slipped  out  aftier  dinner  unawares,  and 
did  as  we  have  seen. 

Charlie  drove  the  seven  miles  to  Arranard  without  any  adven- 
tures, fcHT  one  can  hardly  so  call  the  excessive  laziness  of  the 
skewbald  mare,  who  would  respond  to  the  utmost  efforts  of  her 
unfamiliar  driver  by  nothing  better  than  brief  and  uneasy  spells 
of  lolloping,  interposed  between  the  sleepiest  jog-trots.  Ccmse- 
quently,  when  they  at  length  reached  the  town,  he  made  straight 
finr  the  stati<m,  lest  he  should  be  late  for  his  master's  train,  and 
deferred  the  dropping  of  Joe  Brierley's  hamper  until  they  were 
on  their  homeward  journey.  The  sight  of  his  master  alighting 
on  the  platform,  followed  by  Mr.  Warton,  caused  him  to  regret 
more  keenly  than  ever  that  he  was  bringing  no  news  about  the 
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pheasantfl.  Mr.  Warton,  it  appeared,  had  accepted  a  seat  oa  the 
car,  which  made  necessaiy  a  shifting  of  the  hamper,  and  ts 
Charlie  nnfiafltened  Joe  Brierley'a  knots,  the  dreaded  questioning 
began.    '  What,'  said  the  master, '  has  become  of  Andy  Geiy?* 

This,  indeed,  was  readily  answered:  'If  you  plase,  ymv 
honour,  he's  that  stiff  to-day  wid  his  rheumatics  he  couldn't  stir 
hand  or  fat.' 

'  Then  why  didn't  Pat  Heam  drive? ' 

Here  was  no  difficulty  either.  '  If  you  plase,  year  hononr,  he 
was  buiyin'  his  mother^s  brother  over  away  at  BaUyskreen  ttua 
momin.' 

'  Well  now,  Charlie,  how  about  those  pheasants  ?  Can  yon  tell 
Mr.  Warton  where  he  should  be  looking  for  them?' 

Just  then  Charlie  was  gathering  the  hamper  in  his  aims  to  lift 
it  from  the  car-seat,  and  he  replied  with  a  despondent  giasp^  'I 
cannot,  your  honour.  Bedad,  now,  I  could  tell  you  as  much  or  as 
little,  if  it  was  packed  up  inside  of  that  I  was,  along  wid  th'oold 
bottles,  ever  since  your  honours  quit,'  he  added,  setting  it  down 
heavily  on  the  gravel. 

Mr.  Warton  stooped  over  it  to  read  the  address,  which  vae 
written  on  a  page  of  an  old  account-book,  and  tied  on  with  a  leather 
bootlaoe.  ' Bottles ? ' he  said  immediately.  '  Why,  what's  this?' 
And  he  twitched  out  a  little  russet-barred  feather,  which  showed 
its  tip  through  the  wickerwork. 

He  answered  himself  prunptly  by  cutting  the  staring  and 
throwing  back  the  lid,  which  disclosed  to  view  nothing  less  than 
three  brace  of  fine  pheasants  in  their  gay  brown  plumage.  The 
hamper,  in  fact,  was  filled  with  them,  save  a  few  empty  bottlee 
inserted  for  the  purpose  of  jingling  plausibly.  Scaroely  could  Chai& 
believe  his  eyes,  and  amazedly  they  widened  in  his  sharp-chinned 
Bonbumt  face,  beneath  the  shadowy  shock  dF  black  hair  feeUy 
repressed  by  a  small  cloth  cap.  But  while  he  stood  dumfoundered, 
he  was  nearly  upset  by  a  thump  on  the  back.  '  Well  done,  your- 
self,' said  the  master.  '  You  made  a  good  haul  when  you  were 
about  it.  From  Joe  Brierley,  you  say?  They're  not  the  people 
I'd  have  suspected ;  but  one  never  knows  where  one  is  with  any- 
body, and  that's  a  bet.  I  didn't  overstate  his  capabilities,  Jeny, 
you  see.  "  Packed  up  inside  along  with  the  bottles  " — ^the  yonng 
rascal.' 

*  Couldn't  have  made  a  neater  job  of  it,'  said  his  cousin.  '  By 
Jove,  Eddy,  HI  tell  you  what,  you  ought  to  put  him  into  the  eon- 
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fltabulary.  Evidently  that's  what  he's  cut  out  for,  if  he  has  another 
inch  or  so  to  grow.  I  can  give  you  a  recommendation  to  Colonel 
Perry,  any  day.    He'd  be  invalnable  in  the  detective  department.' 

*  Exactly  my  idea/  said  Mr.  Blake.  .  '  How'd  you  like  the  notion 
of  being  a  police  sergeant,  Charlie  ? ' 

To  these,  and  to  other  praises  and  prophecies,  Charlie  listened 
with  bewildered  dismay.  He  still  retained  enough  of  his  original 
sentiments  towards  the  police  to  make  him  feel  much  as  a  hare 
might  have  done  at  the  proposal  that  it  should  occupy  a  prominent 
post  in  connection  with  a  pack  of  hounds.  The  threat  of  such  a 
reward  turged  him  to  explain  how  quite  accidentally  he  had  oome 
by  the  hamper;  yet  it  was  difficult  to  disclaim  all  the  merit 
m  enthumastioally  ascribed  to  him.  In  reply  to  inquiries  respect- 
ing his  stratagems,  he  could  only  stammer : '  I — I  just  walked  about, 
sir ' ;  whereupon  he  was  assured  that  he  had  done  it  to  some  pur- 
pose,  an4  might  look  forward  to  being  a  County  Inspector  one  of 
these  days.  With  that  fearftd  promotion  looming  before  him  he 
staited  on  his  drive  homeward.  It  contrasted  and  corresponded  in 
several  points  with  his  first  journey  along  that  road  nearly  a  dosen 
years  ago.  Then,  he  had  sat  huddled  under  the  darkness  of  a 
winter  evening,  dreading,  in  a  childish  panic,  that  the  police 
baitackB  were  his  destination.  Now,  as  he  jogged  towards  the 
September  sunset,  he  was  scared,  hardly  less  childishly,  by  the 
same  fate  from  a  different  aspect.  Then  he  had  just  commenced 
as  a  Bucoessfol  pckpocket,  a  career  nipped  in  the  very  bud.  Now 
he  was  considered  to  have  taken  most  brilliantly  his  first  step  in 
a  totally  distinct  and  yet  allied  calling. 

As  they  approached  the  Brierleys'  boreen,  down  which  he  was 
directed  to  turn,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  home  to  the  criminals 
tiitif  evil  deeds,  he  said  to  himself,  with  a  sinking  heart :  '  It's 
ragin'  tbeyll  all  be,  and  thinkin'  me  the  worst  in  the  world.  I'd  no 
hand  or  part  in  it,  anyway.  I  wisht  to  goodness  I'd  niver  took  the 
oold  gentleman's  purse.  Bedad,  I  wisht  everybody  'ud  lave  meddlin' 
wid  other  people's  things  alone.'  An  aspiration  which,  though 
not  based  upon  the  loftiest  principles,  is  yet  so  highly  moral  that 
it  suggests  a  fitting  conclusion  for  this  chapter  from  Charlie 
Milieu's  history. 

Jane  Bablow. 
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HISTORICAL  MYSTERIES. 
BY  ANDREW  LANG. 

XI,    SAINT'OERMAIN  THE  DEATHLESS. 

Among  the  best  brief  masterpieces  of  fiction  are  LytUm's  *The 
Haunteis  and  the  Haunted/  and  Thackeray's '  Notch  on  the  Axe ' 
in  *  Roundabout  Papers.'  Both  deal  with  a  mysterious  being  who 
passes  through  the  ages,  rich,  powerful,  always  behind  the  soeoei, 
coming  no  man  knows  whence,  and  djring,  or  pretending  to  die, 
obscurely — jom  never  find  authentic  evidence  of  his  decease.  In 
other  later  times,  at  other  courts,  such  an  one  reappears,  and  rons 
the  same  course  of  luxury,  marvel,  and  hidden  potency. 

Lytton  returned  to  and  elaborated  his  idea  in  the  Margrave  d 
^  A  Strange  Story,'  who  has  no  ^  soul,'  and  prolongs  his  phy^cal  and 
intellectual  life  by  means  of  an  elixir.  Margrave  is  not  bad,  but 
he  is  inferior  to  the  hero,  less  elaborately  designed,  of  '  The 
Haunters  and  the  Haunted.'  Thackeray's  tale  is  written  in  * 
tone  of  mock  m3rBticism,  but  he  owns  that  he  likes  his  own  story,  io 
which  the  strange  hero,  through  all  his  many  lives  or  ^eappe•^ 
ances,  and  through  all  the  countless  loves  on  which  he  fatuooelj 
plumes  himself,  retains  a  slight  German- Jewish  accent. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  historic  original  of  these  roiaantic 
characters  is  no  other  than  the  mysterious  Comte  de  Saint-Germain 
— ^not,  of  course,  the  contemporary  and  normal  French  scddier  and 
minister  of  1707-1778,  who  bore  the  same  name.  I  have  found 
the  name,  with  dim  allusions,  in  the  unpublished  letters  and  MSS. 
of  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  and  have  not  always  been  certain 
whether  the  reference  was  to  the  man  of  action  or  to  the  man  d 
mysteTj.  On  the  secret  of  the  latter,  the  deathless  one,  I  have  no 
new  light  to  throw,  and  only  speak  of  him  for  a  single  reason. 
Aristotle  assures  us,  in  his  '  Poetics,'  that  the  best  known  mythf 
dramatised  on  the  Athenian  stage  were  known  to  very  few  of  the 
Athenian  audience.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  story  of  Saint- 
Germain,  though  it  seems  as  familiar  as  the  myth  of  (Edipns  or 
Thyestes,  may,  after  all,  not  be  vividly  present  to  the  memoiy  of 
every  reader.    The  omniscient  Larousse,   of  the   *  Dictionnaiie 
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Universel/  certainly  did  not  know  one  very  aooeesible  fact  abont 
Saint-Gtermain,  nor  have  I  seen  it  mentioned  in  other  vendonB  of 
his  legend.  We  read,  in  Laroiusse,  *  Saint-Germain  is  not  heard  of 
in  France  before  1750,  when  he  established  himself  in  Paris.  No 
adventure  had  called  attention  to  his  existence ;  it  was  only  known 
that  he  had  moved  about  Europe,  lived  in  Italy,  Holland,  and  in 
Engknd,  and  had  borne  the  names  of  Marquis  de  Montferrat  and 
of  Comte  de  Bellamye,  which  he  used  at  Venice.* 

Lascelles  Wraxall,  again,  in  ^  Remarkable  Adventures '  (1863), 
says :  *  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  Saint-Germain's  travels  in 
England  and  the  East  Indies,  it  is  indubitable  that,  from  1745  to  1755, 
he  was  a  man  of  high  position  in  Vienna,'  while  in  Paris  he  does 
not  appear,  according  to  Wraxall,  till  1767,  having  been  brought 
from  Germany  by  the  Marshal  de  Belle-Isle,  whose  *  old  boots,' 
says  Macallester  the  spy.  Prince  Charles  freely  damned,  *  because 
they  were  always  stufEed  with  projects.'  Now  we  hear  of  Saint- 
Gefnnain,  by  that  name,  as  resident,  not  in  Vienna,  but  in  London, 
•at  the  very  moment  when  Prince  Charles,  evading  Cumberland,  who 
lay  with  his  army  at  Stone,  in  Staffordshire,  marched  to  Derby. 
Horace  Walpole  writes  to  Mann  in  Florence  (December  9,  1745) : 

We  b^^  to  take  np  people  .  .  .  the  other  day  they  seized  an  odd  man  who 
goes  by  the  name  of  Connt  Saint-Germain.  He  has  been  here  these  two  years,  and 
win  not  tell  who  he  is,  or  whence,  but  professes  that  he  does  not  go  by  his  right 
name.  He  sings,  plays  on  the  violin  wonderfully,  composes,  is  mad,  and  not  very 
4BenBible.  He  is  called  an  Italian,  a  Spaniard,  a  Pole ;  a  somebody  that  mairied 
a  great  fortune  in  Mexico,  and  ran  away  with  her  jewels  to  Constantinople ;  a 
priest,  a 'fiddler,  a  vast  nobleman.  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  had  unsatiated 
'curiosity  about  him,  but  in  vain.  However,  nothing  has  been  made  out  against 
him ;  he  is  released,  and,  what  convinces  me  he  is  not  a  gentleman,  stays  here, 
and  talks  of  his  being  taken  up  for  a  spy. 

Here  is  our  earliest  authentic  note  on  Saint-Germain :  a  note 
omitted  by  his  French  students.  He  was  in  London  from  1743  to 
1745,  under  a  name  not  his  own;  but  that  which  he  later  bore  at  the 
Court  of  France.  From  the  allusion  to  his  jewels  (those  of  a  deserted 
Mexican  bride  ?),  it  appears  that  he  was  already  as  rich  in  these 
treasures  as  he  was  afterwards,  when  his  French  acquaintances 
marvelled  at  them.  As  to  his  being  '  mad,'  Walpole  may  refer  to 
Saiut-Germain's  way  of  talking  as  if  he  had  lived  in  remote  ages, 
and  known  famous  people  of  the  past. 

Having  caught  this  daylight  gUmpse  of  Saint-Germain  in 
Walpole,  having  learned  that  in  December  1745  he  was  arrested 
and  examined  as  a  possible  Jacobite  agent,  we  naturally  expect 
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to  find  oontemporaiy  official  documents  about  his  ftTamiwatkm  by 
the  Government.  Scoies  of  such  leeozds  exist,  containing  ttie 
questions  put  to,  and  ike  answers  g^ven  by,  suspected  pencDs. 
But  we  vainly  hunt  through  the  Newcastle  MSS«  and  &e  State 
PapeiB,  Domestic,  in  the  Record  Office,  for  a  trace  of  the  examina- 
tion of  Saint-Germain.  I  am  not  aware  that  he  has  auTwheie 
left  his  trail  in  official  documents;  he  lives  in  more  or  less  l^endaiy 
memoirs,  alone. 

At  what  precise  date  Saint-Germain  became  an  intimate  of 
Louis  XV.,  the  Due  de  Cboiseul,  Madame  de  PonqMdour,  and  the 
Mar6chal  de  BeUe-IsIe,  one  cannot  ascertain.  The  writers  of 
memoirs  are  the  vaguest  of  mortals  about  dates ;  one  only  discems 
that  Saint-Germain  was  much  about  the  French  Courts  and  hj^ 
in  the  favour  of  the  Eit^;,  having  rooms  at  Ohamlxxd,  during,  and 
shortly  after,  tilie  Seven  Years*  War,  and  at  the  time  of  the  peace 
negotiations  of  1762-1763.  The  art  of  compiling  false  or  foigsd 
memoirs  of  that  period  was  widely  practised  ]  but  the  memcNrs  at 
Madame  du  Hausset,  who  speaks  of  Saint-Germainj  are  authioitidl 
She  was  the  widow  of  a  poor  man  of  noble  family,  and  was  one  of 
two  femmea  de  chawbre  of  Madame  de  Pompadour.  Her  nuuuK 
script  was  written,  she  explains,  by  aid  of  a  brief  diary  which  she 
kept  during  her  term  of  service.  One  day  M.  Senao  de  Meilhan 
found  Madame  de  Pompadour's  brother,  M.  de  Marigny,  about  to 
bum  a  packet  of  papers.  ^  It  is  the  journal/  he  said,  *  of  a/emais 
de  chcmAte  of  my  sister,  a  good  kind  of  woman.'  De  Meilhan  askaed 
for  the  manuscript,  which  he  later  gave  to  Mr.  Crawford^  one  of 
the  Kilwinning  family,  in  Ayrshire,  who  later  helped  in  the  escape 
of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  to  Varennes,  where  they  w«re 
captured.  With  the  journal  of  Madame  du  Hausset  were  several 
letters  to  Marigny  on  points  of  historical  anecdote.^ 

Crawford  published  the  manuscript  of  Madame  du  Hausset* 
which  he  was  given  by  De  Meilhan,  and  the  memoirs  are  thus  from 
an  authentic  source.    The  author  says  that  Louis  XV.  was  always 

*  One  of  these  giyes  Madame  de  Vienz-Maisonas  the  author  of  a  r^man  d  elQ^, 
Secret  Memoirs  qf  the  Court  qf  Portia,  which  oontains  an  early  reference  io  tlie 
Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  (died  1703).  The  letter-writer  avers  that  D'Argenaoe, 
the  famous  minister  of  Louis  XV.,  said  that  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  was  reaUy 
a  Tperaaafortpeu  de  ehoBOt  'of  very  little  account/  and  that  the  R^;ent  d'Orltena 
was  of  the  same  opinion.  This  corroborates  my  theory,  that  the  Mask  was  merely 
the  valet  of  a  Huguenot  conspirator,  Rouz  de  Marsilly,  captured  in  Bngland,  and 
imprisoned  because  he  was  supposed  to  know  some  terrible  secret-^whi<^  he 
knew  nothing  about.    See  The  VdUe^e  Tra^edy^  Longmans,  1903. 
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kmd  to  her,  bat  spoke  Utile  to  her,  whereas  Madame  de  Pompadour 
remarked,  *  The  King  and  I  trust  70a  so  much  that  we  treat  70a 
fike  a  cat  (NT  a  dog,  and  talk  freel7  before  Ton.' 

As  to  Saint-Germam^  Madame  da  Haoss^  writes : 

A  mAD  who  WM  aa  amiiring  aa  a  witoh  came  often  to  lee  Madame  de 
Pompadour.  This  was  the  Oomte  de  Balnt-Gernudnf  who  wished  to  make  people 
belieye  that  he  had  lived  for  several  oentories.  One  day  Madame  said  to  him, 
while  at  her  toilet, '  What  sort  of  man  was  Francis  I.,  a  king  whom  I  oonld  have 
lofedt*  *Agood  sort  of  fellow,'  said  Saint-Germain ;  *  too  fiery— I  oould  hare 
given  him  a  nseftil  pieoe  of  ad?ioe»  bat  he  would  not  have  listened.'  He  then 
deeoribed,  in  very  general  tenns,  the  beanty  of  Mary  Stuart  and  La  Beine 
Margot.  *Toa  seem  to  have  seen  them  all,'  said  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
laughing.  'Sometimes,'  said  Saint-Germain, '  I  amuse  myself,  not  by  making 
people  believe,  hot  by  letting  them  believe  that  I  have  lived  from  time  Im- 
memorial'  'But  you  do  not  tell  us  your  age,  and  you  give  yourself  out  aa  very 
old.  Madame  de  Gergy,  who  viras  wife  of  the  French  ambassador  at  Venice  fifty 
yean  ago,  I  think,  says  that  she  knew  you  there,  and  that  you  are  not  changed 
in  the  least.'  *  It  is  true,  madame,  that  I  knew  Madame  de  Gergy  long  ago.' 
'  But  aeoocding  to  her  stoiy  you  must  now  be  over  a  century  old.'  'Itmaybeso, 
but  I  admit  that  even  more  possibly  the  respected  lady  is  in  her  dotage.' 

At  this  time  Saint-Qermain,  saTS  Madame  da  Haosset,  looked 
•bout  fifty,  was  neitiier  thin  nor  stont,  seemed  clever,  and  dressed 
umfljf  as  a  role,  bnt  in  good  taste.  Sa7  that  the  date  was  1760, 
Saint-Germain  looked  fift7;  bat  he  had  looked  the  same  age, 
aooording  to  Madame  de  6erg7,  at  Venioe,  fiffy  jrears  earlier^  in 
1710.  We  see  how  pleasant^  he  left  Madame  de  Pompadoar  in 
donbt  on  that  point. 

He  pretended  to  have  the  secret  of  removing  flaws  from  diamonds. 
The  King  showed  him  a  stone  valued  at  6,000  francs — ^without  a 
flaw  it  wonld  have  been  worth  10,000.  Saint-Germain  said  that 
he  coaU  remove  the  flaw  in  a  month,  and  in  a  month  he  brought 
back  the  diamond — ^flawless.  The  King  sent  it,  without  an7 
comment,  to  his  jeweller,  who  gave  9,600  francs  for  the  stone,  but 
the  king  returned  the  mone7,  and  kept  the  gem  as  a  curiosity. 
Frobabty  it  was  not  the  original  stone,  but  another  cut  in  the  same 
fashion;  Saint-Germain  sacrificing  3,000  or  4,000  francs  to  his 
piaotioal  joke.  He  also  said  that  he  could  increase  the  size  of 
peads,  which  he  could  have  proved  ver7  easil7— in  the  same 
manner.  He  would  not  oblige  Madame  de  Pompadour  b7  giving 
the  king  an  elixir  of  life :  ^  I  should  be  mad  if  I  gave  the  King  a 
drog.'  There  seems  to  be  a  reference  to  this  desire  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour  in  an  unlikel7  place,  a  letter  of  PicUe  the  sp7  to 
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Mr.  Vauglian  (1764)!     This  conveiiation  Madame  du  Haiuwk 
wrote  down  on  the  day  of  its  occairence. 

Both  Louis  XV.  and  Madame  de  Pompadour  treated  Ssmi- 
Oermain  as  a  person  of  consequence.  *  He  is  a  quack,  for  he  says 
he  has  an  elixir,'  said  Dr.  Quesnay,  with  medical  sceptidsm.  *  Moie- 
over,  our  master,  the  King,  is  obstinate ;  he  sometimes  speab  of 
Saint-Germain  as  a  person  of  illustrious  birth.' 

The  age  was  sceptical,  unscientific,  and,  by  reaction,  credulous. 
The  jjhilosojjhes,  Hume,  Voltaire,  and  others,  were  exposing,  like 
an  ingenious  American  gentleman,  *  the  mistakes  of  Moses.'  The 
Earl  Marischal  told  Hume  that  life  had  been  chemically  produced 
in  a  laboratory,  so  what  becomes  of  Creation  ?  Prinoe  Ghado, 
hidden  in  a  convent,  was  being  coached  by  Mile.  Luci  in  the  BNm- 
tional  philosophy  of  Locke,  *  nothing  in  the  intellect  which  does 
not  come  through  the  senses ' — a  queer  theme  for  a  man  of  the 
sword  to  study.  But,  thirty,  years  earlier,  the  Regent  d'OrKans 
had  made  crystal-gazing  fskshionable,  and  stories  of  ghosts  and 
second-sight  in  the  highest  circles  were  popular.  Mesmer  had  not 
yet  appeared,  to  give  a  fresh  start  to  the  old  savage  practice  of 
hypnotism ;  Gagliostro  was  not  yet  on  the  scene  with  his  free- 
masonry of  the  ancient  Egyptian  school.  But  people  were  alreadj 
in  extremes  of  doubt  and  of  bdief ;  there  might  be  something  in  the 
elixir  of  life  and  in  the  philosopher's  stone ;  it  might  be  possible  to 
make  precious  stones  chemically,  and  Saint-Gtermain,  who  seemed 
to  be  over  a  century  old  at  least,  might  have  all  these  secrets. 

Whence  came  his  wealth  in  precious  stones,  people  asked, 
unless  from  some  mysterious  knowledge,  or  some  equally  mysterious 
and  illustrious  birth  ? 

He  showed  Madame  de  Pompadour  a  little  box  fuU  of  rubiee, 
topazes,  and  diamonds.  Madame  de  Pompadour  called  Madame  da 
Hausset  to  look  at  them ;  she  was  dazzled,  but  sceptical,  and  made 
a  sign  to  show  that  she  thought  i^em  paste.  The  Count  then 
exhibited  a  superb  ruby,  tossing  aside  contemptuously  a  cross 
covered  with  gems.  '  That  is  not  so  contemptible,'  said  Madame 
d^  Hausset,  hanging  it  round  her  neck.  The  Ciount  begged  her  to 
keep  the  jewel ;  she  refused.  Madame  de  Pompadour  backed  her 
refusal.  But  Saint-Germain  insisted,  and  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
thinking  that  the  cross  might  be  worth  forty  louis,  made  a  sign  to 
Madame  du  Hausset  that  she  should  accept.  She  did,  and  the 
jewel  was  valued  at  1,500  francs— which  hardly  proves  that  the 
other  large  jewels  were  genuine,  though  Von  Oleidien  believed  that 
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the/  weie»  and  thought  the  CJoont's  cabinet  of  Old  Masteis  very 
yalnable. 

The  fingen,  the  watch,  the  anoiS-boz,  the  shoe  buckles,  the 
garter  studs,  the  solitaires  of  the  Ck>unt,  on  high  days,  all  burned 
with  diamonds  and  rubies,  which  were  estimated,  one  day,  at 
200,000  francs.  His  wealth  did  not  come  from  cards  or  swindling 
— ^no  such  charges  are  ever  hinted  at ;  he  did  not  sell  elixirs,  nor 
prophecies,  nor  initiations.  His  habits  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
extravagant.  One  might  regard  him  as  a  clever  eccentric  person, 
the  unacknowledged  child,  perhaps,  of  some  noble,  who  had  put 
his  capital  mainly  into  precious  stones.  But  Louis  XV.  treated 
him  as  a  serious  personage,  and  probably  knew,  or  thought  he  knew, 
the  secret  of  his  birth.  People  held  that  he  was  a  bastard  of  a  king 
of  Portugal,  says  Madame  du  Hausset.  Perhaps  the  most  in- 
genious and  plausible  theory  of  the  birth  of  Saint-Germain  makes 
him  the  natural  son,  not  of  a  king  of  Portugal,  but  of  a  queen  of 
Spain.  The  evidence  is  not  evidence,  but  a  series  of  surmises. 
Saint-Germain,  on  this  theory,  *wrop  his  buth  up  in  a  mistry' 
(like  that  of  Charles  James  Fitzjames  de  la  Pluche),  out  of  regard 
for  the  character  of  his  royal  mamma.  I  believe  this  about  as  much 
as  I  believe  that  a  certain  Bev.  Mr.  Douglas,  an  obstreperous 
Covenanting  minister,  was  bom  in  Loch  Leven  Castle  to  the 
captive  Mary  Stuart.  However,  Saint-Germain  is  said,  like 
Easpar  Hauser,  to  have  murmured  of  dim  memories  of  his  infancy, 
of  diversions  on  magnificent  terraces,  and  of  palaces  glowing 
beneath  an  azure  sky.  This  is  reported  by  Yon  Gleichen,  who 
knew  him  very  well,  but  thought  him  rather  a  quack.  Possibly  he 
meant  to  convey  the  idea  that  he  was  Moses,  and  that  he  had 
dwelt  in  the  palaces  of  the  Ramessids.  The  grave  of  the  prophet 
was  never  known,  and  Saint-Germain  may  have  insinuated  that  he 
began  a  new  avatar  in  a  cleft  of  Mount  Pisgah ;  he  was  capable 
of  it. 

However,  a  less  wild  surmise  avers  that  in  1763  the  secret  of 
his  birth  and  the  source  of  his  opulence  were  known  in  Holland. 
The  authority  is  the '  Memoirs '  of  Grosley  (1813).  Grosley  was  an 
archsologist  of  Troyes ;  he  had  travelled  in  Italy,  and  written  an 
account  of  his  travels ;  he  also  visited  Holland  and  England,*  and 
later,  from  a  Dutchman,  he  picked  up  his  information  about  Saint- 
Germain.  Grosley  was  a  Fellow  of  our  Boyal  Society,  and  I 
greatly  revere  the  authority  of  a  F.R.S.     His  later  years  were 

'   Voyage  en  Angletcrre^  1770. 
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occupied  in  the  compilation  of  his  Memoiis,  inchiding  an  aoooontoi 
what  he  did  and  heard  in  Holland,  and  he  died  in  1785.  Acooi£sg 
to  Giosley's  account  of  what  the  Dutchman  knew,  Saint-GenDim 
was  the  son  of  a  princess  who  fled  (obviously  from  Spain)  to  Bayonoei 
and  of  a  Portuguese  Jew  dwelling  in  Bordeaux. 

What  fairy  and  fugitive  princess  can  this  be,  whom  not  in  vhb 
the  ardent  Hebrew  wooed  ?    She  was,  she  must  have  beo,  u 
Qrosley  saw,  the  heroine  of  Victor  Hugo's  *  Ruy  Bias.*  Tke  n- 
happy  Charles  11.  of  Spain,  a  kind  of  *  mammet  *  (as  the  Sd^ 
called  the  Richard  11.  who  turned  up  in  Scotland,  having  esofd 
from  Pomfret  Castle),  had  for  his  first  wife  a  daughter  of  Hemietta, 
the  favourite  sister  of  our  Charles  11.    This  childless  bride,  ate 
some  ghostly  years  of  matrimony,  after  being  exorcised  in  fr 
gusting  circumstances,  died  in  February  1689.     In  May  1690 1 
new  bride,  Marie  de  Neubourg,  was  brought  to  the  grisly  ode  ci 
the  crowned  mammet  of  Spain*    She,  too,  failed  to  prevent  Ae 
wars  of  the  Spanish  Succession  by  giving  an  heir  to  the  CrownflS 
Spain.    Scandalous  chronicles  aver  that  Marie  was  chosen  li 
Queen  of  Spain  for  the  levity  of  her  character,  and  that  the  ftom 
was  expected,  as  in  the  Pictish  monarchy,  to  descend  on  the  famik 
side ;  the  father  of  the  prince  might  be  anybody.    What  m 
needed  was  simply  a  son  of  the  Queen  of  Spain.    She  had,  irli3e 
Queen,  no  son,  as  far  as  is  ascertained,  but  she  had  a  favourite,! 
Count  Andanero,  whom  she  made  minister  of  finance.    *  He  ws 
not  a  bom  Count,'  he  was  a  financier,  this  favourite  of  the  Qoseai 
Spain.    That  lady  did  go  to  live  in  Bayonne  in  1706,  six  y^ 
after  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  her  husband.    The  hypothesis  s, 
then,  that  Saint-Germain  was  the  son  of  this  ex-Queen  of  Spain, 
and  of  the  financial  Count,  Andanero,  a  man  '  not  bom  in  the 
sphere  of  Counts,'  and  easily  transformed  by  tradition  into  a  Jewii 
banker  of  Bordeaux.    The  Due  de  Choiseul,  who  disliked  the 
intimacy  of  Louis  XV.  and  of  the  Court  with  Saint-Germion,  ss^ 
that  the  Count  was  *  the  son  of  a  Portuguese  Jew,  i€ho  deoeiKtik 
Court.    It  is  strange  that  the  King  is  so  often  allowed  to  be  ahnost 
alone  with  this  man,  though,  when  he  goes  out,  he  is  sunonnd^ 
by  guards,  as  if  he  feared  assassins  everywhere.'    This  anecdote  is 
from  the  *  Memoirs '  of  Von  Gleichen,  who  had  seen  a  great  deal  of 
the  world.    He  died  in  1807. 

It  seems  a  fair  inference  that  the  Due  de  Choiseul  kne^ 
what  the  Dutch  bankers  knew,  the  story  of  the  Count's  being 
a  child  of  a  princess  retired  to  Bayonne — namely,  the  ex-Queen 
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of  Spain — and  of  a  Portoga^se-Hebiew  financier.  De  Ghoisenl 
was  ready  to  accept  the  Jewish  father,  but  thought  that,  in 
the  matter  of  the  royal  mother,  Saint-Gfermain  *  deceived  the 
Oonrt.' 

A  qaeen  of  Spain  might  have  carried  off  any  quantity  of  the 
diamonds  of  Bra^.  Presents  of  diamonds  from  her  ahnost  idiotic 
lord  must  have  been  among  the  few  comforts  of  her  situation  in  a 
court  overridden  by  etiquette.  The  reader  of  Madame  d'Aulnoy^s 
contemporary  account  of  the  Court  of  Spain  knows  what  a  dreadful 
dungeon  it  was.  Again,  if  bom  at  Bayonne  about  1706,  the  Count 
would  naturally  seem  to  be  about  fifty  in  1760.  The  purity  with 
which  he  spoke  German,  and  his  familiarity  with  (German  princely 
courts — ^where  I  do  not  remember  that  Barry  Lyndon  ever  met 
him — are  easily  accounted  for  if  he  had  a  royal  Glerman  to  his 
mother.  But,  alas!  if  he  was  the  son  of  a  Hebrew  financier, 
Portuguese  or  Alsatian  (as  some  said),  he  was  likely,  whoever  his 
mother  may  have  been,  to  know  Qerman,  and  to  be  fond  of  precious 
stones.    That  Oriental  taste  notoriously  abides  in  the  hearts  of  the 

Chosen  People. 

'  Nay,  nefer  shagoe  jonr  gory  locks  at  me, 
Doa  canst  not  say  I  did  it,' 

quotes  Pinto,  the  hero  of  Thackeray's  *  Notch  on  the  Axe.* 
*  He  pronounced  it,  by  the  way,  I  dU  it,  by  which  I  knoto  that 
Pinto  was  a  German,*  says  Thackeray.  I  make  little  doubt  but 
that  Saint-(Jermain,  too,  was  a  Glerman,  whether  by  the  mother's 
side,  and  of  princely  blood,  or  quite  the  reverse. 

Orosley  mixes  Saint-(Jermain  up  with  a  lady  as  mysterious  as 
himself,  who  also  lived  in  Holland,  on  wealth  of  an  unknown 
source,  and  Orosley  inclines  to  think  that  the  Count  found  his  way 
into  a  French  prison,  where  he  was  treated  with  extraordinary 
respect. 

Von  Gleichen,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  the  Count  jnaking  love 
to  a  daughter  of  Ifadame  Lambert,  and  lodging  in  the  house  of  the 
mother.  Here  Von  Gleichen  met  the  man  of  mystery  and  became 
rather  intimate  with  him.  Yon  Gleichen  deemed  hhn  very  much 
older  than  he  looked,  but  did  not  believe  in  his  elixir. 

In  any  case,  he  was  not  a  cardsharper,  a  swindler,  a  profes- 
sional medium,  or  a  spy.  He  passed  many  evenings  almost  alone 
with  Louis  XV.,  who,  where  men  were  concerned,  liked  them  to  be 
of  good  family  (about  ladies  he  was  much  less  exclusive).  The 
Goimt  had  the  grand  manner ;  he  treated  some  great  personages  in 
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ft  oavaUer  wa7,  as  if  lie  weie  at  least  their  equal  On  the  whole, 
if  not  xeally  the  son  of  a  princess,  he  probably  persuaded  Louis  ZV. 
that  he  did  come  of  that  blue  blood,  and  the  King  would  hxn 
every  access  to  authentic  information.  Horace  Walpole's  teaaoDS 
for  thinking  Saint-Germain  *  not  a  gentleman  *  scarcely  seem  con- 
vincing. 

The  Due  de  Choiseul  did  not  like  the  fashionable  Saint-Ger- 
main. He  thought  him  a  humbug,  even  when  the  doings  of  dw 
deathless  one  were  perfectly  harmless.  As  &r  as  is  known,  his 
recipe  for  health  consisted  in  drinking  a  horrible  mixture  called 
*  senna  tea ' — ^which  was  administered  to  small  boys  when  I  was  a 
small  boy— and  in  not  drinking  anything  at  his  meals.  Many 
people  still  observe  this  regimen,  in  the  interest,  it  is  said,  of  their 
figures.  Saint-Oermain  used  to  come  to  the  house  of  De  Ghoieenl, 
but  one  day,  when  Von  Gleichen  was  present,  the  minister  lost  hii 
temper  with  his  wife.  He  observed  that  she  took  no  wine  at 
dinner,  and  told  her  she  had  learned  that  habit  of  abstinence  ftom 
Saint-Qermain ;  that  he  might  do  as  he  pleased,  *  but  you,  madaooe, 
whose  health  is  precious  to  me,  I  forbid  to  imitate  tiie  regimen  of 
such  a  dubious  character.'  Yon  Gleichen,  who  tells  the  anecdote, 
says  that  he  was  present  when  De  Choiseul  thus  lost  his  temper 
with  his  wife.  The  dislike  of  De  Choiseul  had  a  mournful  effect 
on  the  career  of  Saint-Germain. 

In  discussing  the  strange  story  of  the  Chevalier  d'£!on,  we  ha^e 
seen  that  Louis  XV.  amused  himself  by  carrying  on  a  secret  scheme 
of  fantastic  diplomacy  through  subordinate  agents,  behind  the  bacb 
and  without  tiie  knowledge  of  his  responsible  ministers.  The  Due 
de  Choiseul,  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was  excluded,  it  seems, 
from  all  knowledge  of  these  double  intrigues,  and  the  Mar6chal  de 
Belle-Isle,  Minister  of  War,  was  obviously  kept  in  the  dark,  as  was 
Madame  de  Pcmipadour.  Now  it  is  stated  by  Von  Gleichen  that 
the  Marichal  de  Belle-Isle,  from  the  War  Office,  started  a  new 
secret  diplomacy  behind  the  back  of  De  Choiseul,  at  the  Foreign 
Office.  The  King  and  Madame  de  Pompadour  (who  was  not 
initiated  into  the  general  scheme  of  the  King's  secret)  were  both 
acquainted  with  what  De  Choiseul  was  not  to  know — ^namely. 
Belle-Isle's  plan  for  secretly  making  peace  through  the  mediation, 
or  management,  at  all  events,  of  Holland.  All  this  must  have  been 
prior  to  the  death  of  the  Marechal  de  Belle-Isle  in  1761 ;  and 
probably  De  Broglie,  who  managed  the  regular  old  secret  policy  of 
Louis  XV.,  knew  nothing  about  this  new  clandestine  adventoie; 
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al  iU  events,  the  late  Duo  de  Broglie  Bays  nothing  about  it  in  hit 
book  *  The  King's  Secret/  ^ 

The  Btorjr,  as  given  hy  Yon  Qleicheni  goes  on  to  say  that  Saint* 
Gennain  offered  to  conduct  the  intrigue  at  the  Hague.  As 
Louis  XY.  certainly  allowed  that  maidenly  captain  of  dragoonSi 
D'^on,  to  manage  his  hidden  policy  in  London,  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  he  really  entrusted  this  fresh  cabal  in  Holland  to 
Saint-Germain,  whom  he  admitted  to  great  intimacy.  To  the 
Hague  went  Saint-Germain,  diamonds,  rubies,  semia  tea,  and  all, 
and  began  to  diplomatise  with  the  Dutch.  But  the  regular  French 
minister  at  the  Hague,  D' A&y,  found  out  what  was  going  on  behind 
his  back — found  it  out  either  because  he  was  sharper  than  other 
ambassadors,  or  because  a  personage  so  extraordinary  as  Saint- 
Germain  was  certain  to  be  very  closely  watched,  or  because  the 
Dutch  did  not  take  to  the  Undying  One,  and  told  D'Affry  what  he 
was  doing.  D'A&y  wrote  to  De  Choiseul.  An  inmiortal  but 
dubious  personage,  he  said,  was  treating,  in  the  interests  of  France, 
for  peace,  which  it  was  D' Afiry's  business  to  do  if  the  thing  was  to 
be  done  at  all.  De  Choiseul  replied  in  a  rage  by  the  same  courier. 
Saint-Germain,  he  said,  must  be  extradited,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
and  sent  to  the  Bastille.  De  Choiseul  thought  that  he  might  practise 
his  regimen  and  drink  his  senna  tea,  to  the  advantage  of  public 
affairs,  within  those  venerable  walls.  Then  the  angry  minister 
went  to  the  King,  told  him  what  orders  he  had  given,  and  said  that, 
of  course,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  it  was  superfluous  to  inquire  as  to 
the  royal  pleasure.  Louis  XV.  was  caught ;  so  was  the  Mar6chal 
de  Belle-Isle.    They  blushed  and  were  silent. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  report  of  a  private  incident 
could  only  come  to  the  narrator,  Yon  Gleichen,  from  De  Choiseul, 
with  whom  he  professes  to  have  been  intimate.  The  King  and  the 
Marichal  de  Belle-Isle  would  not  tell  the  story  of  their  own  dis- 
comfiture. It  is  not  very  likely  that  De  Choiseul  himself  would 
blab.  However,  the  anecdote  avers  that  the  King  and  the  Minister 
for  War  thought  it  best  to  say  nothing,  and  the  demand  for  Saint- 
Germain's  extradition  was  presented  at  the  Hague.  But  the 
Dutch  were  not  fond  of  giving  up  political  offenders.  They  let 
Saint-Germain  have  a  hint;  he  slipped  over  to  London,  and  a 
London  paper  published  a  kind  of  veiled  interview  with  him  in 
June  1760. 

'  The  Dao  de  BrogUe,  I  am  prirately  inf  onned,  oonld  And  no  ohM  to  th% 
mjitery  of  Saint-Oennain. 
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His  name,  we  read,  when  announced  after  his  death,  irill 
astonish  the  world  more  than  aD  the  marvels  of  his  life.  He  has 
been  in  England  already  (1743-17—  ?) ;  he  is  a  great  unknown. 
Nobody  can  accuse  him  of  anything  dishonest  or  dishonourable. 
When  he  was  here  before  we  were  all  mad  about  music,  and  so  be 
enchanted  us  with  his  violin.  But  Italy  knows  him  as  an  expert 
in  the  plastic  arts,  and  Germany  admires  in  him  a  master  in  ehemical 
science.  In  France,  where  he  was  supposed  to  possess  the  secret 
of  the  transmutation  of  metals,  the  police  for  two  years  aooght 
and  failed  to  find  any  normal  source  of  his  opulence.  A  lady  of 
forty-five  once  swallowed  a  whole  bottle  of  his  elixir.  Nobody 
recognised  her,  for  she  had  become  a  girl  of  sixteen  without  ob- 
serving the  transformation ! 

Saint-Germain  is  said  to  have  remained  in  London  but  for  a 
short  period.  Horace  Walpole  does  not  speak  of  him  agam,  wbicb 
is  odd,  but  probably  the  Coxmt  did  not  again  go  into  society.  Our 
information,  mainly  from  Yon  Gleichen,  becomes  very  misty,  a 
thing  of  surmises,  really  worthless.  The  Count  is  credited  witb  a 
great  part  in  the  palace  conspiracies  of  St.  Petersburg ;  he  lived  at 
Berlin,  and,  under  the  name  of  Tzarogy^  at  the  Court  of  the  Mar- 
grave of  Anspach.  Thence  he  went,  they  say,  to  Italy,  and  tben 
north  to  the  Landgrave,  Charles  of  Hesse,  who  dabbled  in  alchemy. 
Here  he  is  said  to  have  died  about  1780-85,  leaving  his  papers  to 
the  Landgrave ;  but  all  is  very  vague  after  he  disappeared  from 
Paris  in  1760.  When  next  I  meet  Saint-Germain  he  is  again  at 
Paris,  again  mysteriously  rich,  again  he  rather  disappears  tbaa 
dies,  he  calls  himself  Major  Fraser,  and  the  date  is  in  the  last  years 
of,  Louis  Philippe.  My  authority  may  be  cavilled  at;  it  is  tbat 
of  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Yandam,  who  describes  Major  Fraser 
in  a  book  on  the  characters  of  the  Second  Empire.  He  does  not 
seem  to  have  heard  of  Saint-Germain,  whom  he  does  not  mention. 

Major  Fraser,  ^  in  spite  of  his  English  (sic)  name,  was  decidedly 
not  English,  though  he  spoke  the  language.'  He  was  (like  Samt- 
Germain) '  one  of  the  best  dressed  men  of  the  period. .  •  •  He  lived 
alone,  and  never  alluded  to  his  parentage.  He  was  always  floah 
of  money,  though  the  sources  of  his  income  were  a  mystery  to 
everyone.'  The  French  police  vainly  sought  to  detect  the  origin  of 
Saint-Germain's  supplies,  opening  his  letters  at  the  post-office. 
Major  Eraser's  knowledge  of  every  civilised  country  at  every 
period  was  marvellous,  though  he  had  very  few  books.  'His 
memory  was  something  prodigious.  .  .  .  Stnmge  to  say,  he  used 
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often  to  hint  that  his  was  no  mere  book  knowledge.  ' ''  Of  course,  it 
is  perfectly  ridiculous,^'  he  remarked,  with  a  strange  smile,  *^  but 
every  now  and  then  I  feel  as  if  this  did  not  come  to  me  from  reading, 
but  from  personal  experience.  At  times  I  become  almost  con- 
vinced  that  I  lived  with  Nero,  that  I  knew  Dante  personally,  and 
BO  forth."  '^  At  the  major's  death  not  a  letter  was  found  giving  a 
clue  to  his  antecedents^  and  no  money  was  discovered.  Did  he 
die?  As  in  the  case  of  Saint-Germain,  no  date  is  given.  The 
author  had  an  idea  that  the  major  was  *  an  illegitimate  son  of  some 
exalted  person '  of  the  period  of  Charles  IV.  and  Ferdinand  YII.  of 
Spain. 

The  author  does  not  mention  Saint-Germain,  and  mity  never 
liave  heard  of  him.  If  his  account  of  Major  Fraser  is  not  mere 
romance,  in  that  warrior  we  have  the  undying  friend  of  Louis  XV. 
and  Madame  de  Pompadour.  He  had  drunk  at  Medmenham  with 
Jack  Wilkes ;  as  Riccio  he  had  sung  duets  with  the  fairest  of  un- 
happy queens ;  he  had  extracted  from  Blanche  de  Bechamel  the 
secret  of  Goby  de  Mouchy.  As  Pinto,  he  told  much  of  his  secret 
history  to  Mr,  Thackeray,  who  says :  *  I  am  rather  sorry  to  lose 
him  after  three  little  bits  of  "  Roundabout  Papers." ' 

Did  Saint-Germain  really  die  in  a  palace  of  Prince  Charles  of 
Hesse  about  1780^-85  f  Did  he,  on  the  other  hand,  escape  from 
the  French  prison  where  Grosley  thought  he  saw  him,  during  the 
French  Revolution  ?  Was  he  known  to  Lord  Lytton  about  1860  ? 
Was  he  then  Major  Fraser?  Is  he  the  mysterious  Muscovite 
adviser  of  the  Dalai  Lama  ?  Who  knows  ?  He  is  a  will-o'-the- 
wisp  of  the  memoir-writers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Whenever 
you  think  you  have  a  chance  of  finding  him  in  good  authentic 
State  papers,  he  gives  you  the  slip;  and  if  his  existence  were  not 
vouched  for  by  Horace  Walpole,  I  should  incline  to  deem  of  him 
as  Betsey  Prig  thought  of  Mrs.  Harris. 

*  An  JBufflUkman  inParit,  vol.  L  pp.  130-183.    London,  1892« 
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In  September,  when  the  Red  Queen  caUs  to  her  children,  all  tndiaisi, 
and  such  white  men  as  have  any  wild  blood  left  in  them,  nniit 
needs  answer  to  her  call,  not  necessarily  because  they  want  to  Ul 
anything,  but  because  their  instincts  drive  them  back  to  the  piiim- 
tive  environments  of  their  race,  because  they  long  for  the  stiUnen 
of  the  great  forests,  the  roar  of  the  rapids,  the  cleansing  wiodi 
which  scream  about  the  high  places  where  the  big-horn  dwell,  and 
for  all  the  glory  of  colour — ^ruby  and  living  gold — in  which  tk 
cotton- woods,  the  fire- weeds,  and  the  sumachs  give  back  the  sun- 
shine they  have  hoarded  in  the  long  days  of  summer. 

Big-game  hunters,  as  I  have  Imown  them,  are  not  neoeasarilj 
butchers.  That  is  not  putting  the  case  strongly  enough.  I  hsve 
known  many  big-game  hunters,  and,  but  for  one  man,  I  could  say 
that  I  had  never  known  a  butcher  among  them,  and  I  doubt 
whether  either  of  us  who  stood  that  September  at  the  gateway  to 
Jotunheim  would  ever  have  collected  many  trophies  if  the  bug- 
range  camera  had  been  invented  twenty  years  ago. 

But,  alas !  the  camera  had  not  even  been  brought  to  a  reason- 
able state  of  perfection  in  that  September,  so  that  we  were  only  an 
ordinary  pair  of  Britons  looking  for  something  to  kill,  and  rendsred 
desperate  by  the  thought  that  between  us  and  the  sparse  j^ 
forests  and  veils  of  shifting  snow,  where  the  great  game  roamed, 
were  150  miles  of  a  waterway  on  which  no  steamers  plied,  and 
for  which  we  could  hire  neither  boat  nor  crew. 

^  There  is  that  little  two-man  canim,'  said  W.  P. 

*  It  would  hardly  hold  us,  much  less  our  baggage.' 

*  Then  let  the  baggage  rip.*  (He  was  going  in  for  the  whole 
winter.)  *  All  we  really  want  will  go  in  our  pockets — a  plug  <A 
baccy,  matches,  and  a  little  grub  of  some  sort.  We  are  sots  to 
shoot  something  or  catch  a  fish  on  the  way  up.* 

•Andbknkets?' 

*  Oh,  we  can  make  a  big  fire  and  sleep  near  it.  Lord !  old  W., 
it  isn't  cold  yet,  is  it  t  If  you  don't  make  any  mislicks  with  the 
paddle  we  shall  have  a  capital  trip.' 

But  I  knew  W.  P.  In  a  country  where  men  five  in  canoii 
there  are  none  to  beat  him,  and  it  is  recorded  iA  him  that  upon 
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0A6  oeeasion  he  ttved  and  worked  for  ten  days  upon  a  borrowed 
tnoocaain  itring  and  the  tenth  part  of  an  aretio  motiBe. 

I  had  no  intention  of  attempting  to  rival  him  in  either  of  hia 
tavoniite  rdles,  and  therefore  we  had  to  look  about  for  eome  more 
Masonable  me^od  of  reaching  Telegraph  Cieek,  since  a  longer 
eqjoum  in  Wrangel,  the  debateable  spot  between  dry  land  and 
ooean,  would  have  been  nnendnrable. 

I  wonder  if  there  is  any  place  on  earth  like  Wrangel.  If  there 
is,  I,  at  least,  have  never  seen  it.  Round  it  and  among  its  tribu- 
tary idttnds  veer  and  shift  mists  and  black  rainstorms,  and  from 
Hbe  points  which  flank  it  peep  through  the  mists  huge  antediluvian 
monsters,  knee-deep  in  marshy  growths,  and  overgrown  with 
devil's  dlub  and  rank  grass. 

They  are  not  prehistoric  beasts  peeping  from  antediluvian 
forests,  but  only  the  weird  emblems  of  the  natives,  set  to  guard 
the  graveyards.    The  effect  is  starring  at  first. 

In  the  mildewed  wooden  town  the  waves  lap  against  the  sides 
of  the  cabins,  wash  and  moan  under  the  wooden  side-walks,  and 
gnaw  at  the  props  on  which  half  the  town  stands.  Scab  and  halibut 
and  o^r  silent  sea  beasts  look  in  at  the  windows,  and  the  Indians 
pass  almost  as  much  of  their  time  in  their  canoes  as  clams  in  their 
■hells.  Fishing  and  freighting  are  the  only  industries,  and,''dnce 
Wrangel  is  a  prohibition  town,  the  consumption  of  whisky  is  the 
only  amusement.  It  was  necessary  to  get  out  of  Wrangel,  and 
that  quickty ;  and  at  last  I  hit  upon  a  means. 

M.,  a  little  scarlet-headed  free  trader,  who  was  attempting  to 
eompete  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  in  the  interior,  was,  like 
ourselves,  *  stuck.* 

He  had  three  thousand  pounds  of  goods  to  take  up  the  Stickine» 
and  two  canoes  to  take  the  freight  in,  but  he  had  only  a  crew  and 
a-half .  He  wanted  two  more  men.  We  offered  ourselves  for  these 
places,  bargaining  to  work  for  our  passage  and  our  food — ^not  a 
Tery  liberal  oflter  really,  because  even  if  you  had  been  a  millionaire 
in  tiliose  days  you  would  have  found  it  almost  impossible  to  procure 
a  oanoe  in  which  you  couki  travel  to  Telegraph  Creek  as  a  passenger 
pure  and  simple. 

The  vicissitudes  of  canoeing  on  our  northern  rivers  are  such 
that  at  times,  at  any  rate,  every  man  in  a  canoe  must  work. 

At  first  tiie  lit^  chap  did  not  like  the  look  of  us,  and  was 
indined  to  say  *  No.'  I  suppose  that  some  suspicion  of  Oovem- 
ment  Stapeet  still  dung  to  us,  but  the  mention  of  my  companion's 
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name  sufficed  to  remove.  M.'s  objectioiiB ;  and  I  tiiink  tbatheimde 
a  good  bargain,  for  W.  P.  wa%  of^oujse,  the  beat  man  in  the  canoes, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  trip  the  trader  offered  me  '  forty  dolkis  a 
month  and  your  grab,  Gapi  whenever  you've  a  mind  to  puU  int 
tow-rope  again.'  I  waa  rather  heavier  than  moet  of  hia  crew,  lod 
weigjhty  if  70a  uae  it  honestly,  tells  on  a  towing  line. 

From  Wrangel  to  the  canyon,  in  the  Coast  range,  eveiyUungi? 
of  the  water,  fishy,  and  everything  that  lives,  lives  on  sahnozu 

At  the  canyon  all  this  alters  as.  if  by  magic. 

The  mists  lift ;  the  snow  peaks  take  dear  outlines ;  the  m 
shines ;  wood  bums  generously  again ;  the  forest  grows  more  opea; 
the  hideous  devil  club,  with  its  broad  leaves  and  poisoned  vpmt 
disappears ;  things  less  abhorrent  to  man  than  the  grissly  and  tke 
porcupine  move  in  the  woods ;  there  are  moose  tracks  in  the  sUer 
bottom ;  sheep  and  goats  on  the  higher  peaks,  the  feet  of  w\aA 
dip  in  the  river. 

Instead  of  the  ducks  and  gulls  which  have  followed  you  bom 
salt  water,  there  are  grouse  on  the  lowlands,  ptarmigan  oa  die 
tablelands  where  the  caribou  dwell,  and  rabbits  everywhere. 

You  have  left  the  home  of  the  Thlinkit,  who  is  a  fishennap,  far 
that  of  the  Tahl  Tan,  who  is  a  hunter ;  the  land  of  the  aahDOD- 
eater  for  that  of  the  rabbit-eater ;  Alaska  for  Oassiar. 

But  in  the  canoe  the  work  grows  harder.  At  the  mouth  of  tke 
river,  steady,  dogged  pulling  against  a  moderate  ounent  is  all  tlut 
is  asked  of  you.  After  you  have  passed  through  the  canyon,  ^ 
real  canoe  work  begins.  The  crews  axe  up  and  in  their  canoeB  at 
dawn ;  there  are  four  meals  a  day,  and  all  rendered  necesaazy  bj 
hard  work  of  a  dozen  different  kinds.  For  awhile  you  may  paddk, 
but  soon  the  sound  of  rapid  water  comes  to  you,  and  then  it  ib  » 
case  of  poling,  in  whidi  the  novice  makes  a  mess  of  it,  and  aoab 
himself  to  the  waist  with  the  trickle  from  a  badly  hajidled  pok 
even  if  he  doesn't  miss  the  bottom  with  hia  weapon  to  find  it  wHk 
his  head;  or  else  the  water  is  too  strong  even  for  poling, so  that aB 
hands,  but  one,  land,  and,  putting  themselves  in  a  yoke,  haul  the 
canoe  against  the  stream,  with  buttered  boulders  under  their  M 
and  snags  on  the  river  bank  to  catch  the  tow-rope  every  hundnd 
yards. 

Or  it  may  be  that  the  water  grows  stronger  still,  so  that  * 
loaded  canoe  can  neitlier  be  poled  nor  towed,  against  it^  in  wlu<^ 
case  aU  the  freight  has  to  be  taken  out  and  transported  on  roe^'^ 
shoulders  over  a  portage,  while  other  men,  with  wild  shoata  aod 
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lauglitery  hold  and  drive  the  empty  canoe  up  the  riflBes  like  a  salmon 
going  np  a  fish  ladder ;  oi,  as  a  bonne  houohe  towards  evening  on 
the  only  day  on  which  yon  have  managed  to  keep  fairly  dry,  you 
may  see  a  great  rocky  nose  projecting  across  the  towing-path, 
right  into  the  boil  of  the  white  water. 

This  excites  Uttle  M.,  the  boss  vayageur,  whose  red  hair  stands 
up  at  sight  of  it,  while  the  flavour  of  his  language  becomes  more 
I^nch  than  Canadian. 

But  he  knows  his  work.  Both  crews  combined  tow  the  first 
canoe  to  the  very  edge  of  the  boil  on  the  near  side  of  the  nose,  one 
man  only  being  left  in  the  canoe  to  steer  her.  At  this  point  one-half 
of  the  towing  gang  sits  down  like  a  team  in  a  tug-of-war,  while 
the  other  half  makes  a  dash  for  the  rock,  and  goes  leaping  and 
dithering  over  it,  carrying  the  loose  end  of  the  long  towing  line 
with  it.  Once  over  the  mauvaia  pas,  these  dash  out  into  the  stream 
as  far  as  they  dare,  and  then,  having  got  their  grip  against  the 
current,  yell  to  the  white  faces  down  stream  to  let  her  go,  and  come 
like  horses  before  the  canoe  drags  them  off  their  feet. 

Whatever  it  is  that  you  are  asked  to  do  in  such  a  canoe  trip, 
you  may  be  quite  certain  that  if  you  are  an  honest  worker  all  your 
muscles  will  be  strained  to  the  utoiost,  you  will  be  wet  to  the  waist 
when  you  are  not  wet  to  the  neck,  and  when  night  comes  you  will 
sleep  as  long  as  you  are  allowed  to,  although  a  sand  bar,  which  is 
generally  your  camping  place,  makes  the  hardest  mattress  in  the 
world. 

After  ten  days  of  this,  having  worked  like  men  and  been  lucky, 
we  threw  away  our  oilskins  and  gave  away  our  gum  boots,  knowing 
that  when  we  returned  we  should  shoot  down  the  river  with  the 
current  or  on  snowshoes,  doing  with  ease  five  days'  journey  in  one. 

At  Telegraph  Creek,  the  hamlet  at  the  head  of  navigation,  my 
friend  and  I  parted,  he  to  spend  his  winter  looking  for  white  sheep 
somewhere  down  the  Liard,  and  I  to  take  a  last  look  at  Level 
Mountain  and  its  wild  herds  before  the  coming  rush  of  gold-seekers 
developed  Cassiar  into  a  series  of  sordid  mining  camps. 

There  were  then  no  horses  available  for  packing ;  but  it  was 
almost  better  so,  since  I  was  strong,  the  distance  short,  and  I  had 
had  the  luck  to  secure  an  Indian  boy,  Bouge,  and  an  ancient  niggpr, 
Noir,  who  had  drifted  into  Cassiar  in  the  first  mining  rush  from  a 
Calif omian  fruit  farm,  and  had  been  too  lazy  or  too  impecunious 
to  get  home  again. 
,     He  was  a  gem,  my  nigger.    In  spite  of  the  change  of  climate  he 
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WM  all  nigger  stQl— thiftieas,  latjr,  light-heirted,  the  moit  iBon* 
sequent  laacal  that  ever  bieathed.  He  never  carried  hia  full  Am 
of  the  loadi  and  would  shift  the  burden  in  the  moat  ahimdai 
manner  upon  his  smaller  work-mate ;  but  he  laughed  for  hoon 
when  he  found  that  in  revenge  we  had  made  him  pack  an  extn 
twenty -five  pound  boulder,  of  which  he  knew  nothing.  He  foigot 
to  bring  a  change  of  socks,  and  therefore  cut  the  ends  off  his  bhnketi 
and  extemporised  a  pair,  sleeping  for  the  rest  of  the  trip  curled  up 
like  a  dog  to  economise  blanket  space. 

When  I  f omid  him  he  was  nailing  empiy  sardine  tins  over  tiie 
holes  in  his  roof ;  when  I  left  him  he  had  gone  to  reside  with  a  fnend 
rather  than  make  his  own  cabin  snow-proof.  Of  snch  and  aome 
others  is  the  population  of  Cassiar.  I  spent  the  first  night  witk 
*  some  others  '—members,  these,  of  the  tribe  of  Tahl  Tans,  who  live 
by  hunting  and  wander  the  year  through  over  the  Arctic  Slope. 

These,  too,  have  heard  the  first  whisper  of  civilisation,  and 
have  paid  so  much  heed  to  it  that  they  have  built  them  a  village, 
into  which  Rouge  and  Noir  and  I  blundered  towards  nightfall. 

Once  a  year  the  wandering  hunters  return  from  somewhere  on 
their  estate  of  many  million  acres  and  camp  in  this  village,  ti» 
houses  of  which  are  always  kept  locked,  while  the  spare  clotbei 
and  other  unneeded  assets  of  the  owners  swing  on  poles  above  the 
dosed  doorways. 

This,  you  see,  saves  the  trouble  of  opening  the  doors  and  groping 
about  inside  if  you,  the  owner,  should  be  passing  and  want  anj- 
thing. 

At  the  date  of  our  visit  some  of  the  tribe  were  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood— handsome,  hawk-like  men,  and  rather  pretty  women, 
who  come  to  dance  and  fish  when  the  salmon  run  up  to  spawn— 
but  only  the  medicine  man  was  in  residence.  The  rest  were  some- 
where just  outside,  and  preferred  to  remain  there.  Unfortunately, 
Rouge  brought  the  doctor  down  upon  me,  and  I  had  to  spend  the 
night  with  him.  Once  he  had  been  a  hunter;  then  civilisation 
and  sciatica  met  him,  and  he  became  a  medicine  man  and  a  miser. 

I  passed  the  night  on  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder  of  civilisation, 
or,  if  you  like  it  better,  on  a  bedstead,  the  only  bedstead  in  the 
Tahl  Tan,  the  outline  of  which  had  been  built  in  Boston,  while  the 
springs  of  it  were  made  by  the  doctor  out  of  untrimmed  fir  poles. 

He  showed  me  his  wealth  before  he  put  me  on  my  grid,  so  that 
if  I  could  not  sleep  I  might  think.  It  was  a  curious  investment 
that  he  had  made,  from  our  point  of  view.    All  round  the  walk  of 
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hiB  one  xoom  weie  placed  ohesis  of  dzawen  or  vaat  biBfls-bomid 
Saratoga  tranks,  piled  upon  each  other. 

Theee  *  Saratogas'  were  his  tAYoxmt&B,  for  inside  they  were 
filled  witii  men's  linen  shirts,  bowler  hats,  kid  shoes,  American 
clocks,  and  other  usefol  and  easily  negotiable  assets,  while  in 
themselves  they  were  priceless  as  coffins. 

Every  really  decent  Tahl  Tan,  having  wandeied  at  will  all  his 
life,  is  folded  np  and  put  away  in  a  brass-bound  Saratoga  at  his 
death,  th&  said  Saratoga  being  set  up  upon  trestles  in  any  pro- 
minent position  outside. 

The  country  is  fuU  of  such,  and  at  first  sight  all  this  apparentiy 
derelict  luggage  in  such  a  country  is  puzzling.  You  get  used  to  it 
at  last,  as  I  did  to  that  old  lady,  the  doctor's  wife,  who,  either 
from  a  spirit  of  hospitaUfy  or  because  she  had  lost  a  relation  some 
days  ago,  sat  down  solemnly  in  the  comer  of  the  cabin,  with  a 
black  robe  over  her  head,  and  keened  steadily  from  the  beginning 
of  the  doctor's  display  of  treasure  until  dawn  deUvered  me  from 
my  grid. 

Do  you  wonder  that  I  sympathised  with  those  brown  village 
builders  outside,  or  that  I  was  glad  to  feel  the  soft  pine  needles 
under  my  feet  next  morning,  or  even  to  lose  myself  in  that  veil  of 
drifting  snow  which  seemed  to  shroud  the  edge  of  caribou  land? 
Even  that  was  better  than  the  fusiy  darkness  of  the  would-be 
civilised,  but  when  we  reached  the  tops  the  best  in  the  world  lay 
before  us. 

From  the  mist  we  came  out  upon  a  rolling  tableland  of  dazzling 
whiteness,  round  the  edge  of  which  were  clumps  of  pines,  dressed 
as  Santa  Claus  would  have  them,  and  hung  with  a  million  sunlit 
jewels. 

In  the  last  of  these  clumps  we  camped ;  nor  would  any  but  the 
keenest  eyes  have  found  a  human  habitation  in  that  mound  of 
shaken  snow  which  our  tent  immediately  became. 

Camp  pitched,  we  went  out  into  the  Indian's  pastures,  untilled, 
unsown,  unfenced,  all  but  infinite,  and  at  times  full  of  Ids  wild 
cattle. 

This  was  one  of  those  times.  It  was  a  season  of  plenty  in 
Cassiar,  and  the  snow  told  the  story  before  we  had  left  tiie  fringe 
of  timber.  Everywhere  there  were  rabbit  tracks,  and  before  we 
had  gone  a  hundred  yards,  one  of  the  twenty  rabbits  who  had 
no  doubt  been  watching  us  since  we  started  moved  an  ear.  Then, 
of  course,  we  saw  him,  and  almost  at  the  same  time  we  saw  half-a* 
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doma  grouae  cittiiig  Hfcs  owls  on  tlie  lower  fimbs  of  a  tae  ii|^ 
above  oar  heads.  They  were  the  last  we  saw,  and  we  kft  An 
Bitting  on  tlie  limit  of  groose-land.  In  the  first  hollow  ve  quk 
to,  beyond  a  great  barrier  of  dry  *  hard-hack'  sOTab,  theraovitri 
seemed  to  rise  and  sail  away  on  pigeon's  wings ;  and  whSe  mm 
debating  this  marvel,  and,  therefore,  standing  still,  we  mw  tk 
there  were  at  least  a  hundred  dainty,  bright-eyed,  white  faos 
peeking,  or  tripping  over  the  snow,  or  standing  at  gaie  ib  ie 
hollow. 

There  were  nearly  as  many,  and  often  more,  in  every  hoDof  w 
passed  that  day;  and  so  plentiful  is  the  ptarmigan  in  some  piiti^ 
Gasaiar  that  I  am  almost  tempted  to  beUeve  that  a  man  lAoood 
shoot  as  well  as  Lord  Walsingham  might  kill  more  ptaznuganiDi 
day  in  Cassiar  than  that  great  shot  ever  killed  grouse  in  s  dtf- 
and  I  have  not  forgotten  the  score  made  on  the  Bhibbriiov 
moors  in  1872. 

Luckily,  no  one  is  likely  to  try  it.  Cartridges  wei^  so  inri 
that  we  who  travel  the  country  rely  upon  a  small-bore  rifle  to(£ 
the  heads  off  such  rabbits,  grouse,  and  ptarmigan  as  we  leq^ 
for  our  suppers.    They  will  let  you  comq  dose  enough  far  thai 

Ah,  stand  still !  What f  You  don't  see  him  yet^  thoo^k 
weighs  four  hundred  pounds  and  has  twenty  tines  on  hie  antto^ 
When  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  him,  he  was  just  a  grey  line  a  fev 
inches  above  the  hard-hack,  moving  slowly  across  our  front  ft 
must  have  come  out  of  that  patch  of  balsains,  and  moved  intotk 
open  with  his  head  down,    ^en  he  had  a  whiff  of  our  scent 

Ah,  you  see  him  now,  do  you  ?  Well,  watch  him  go !  Grov^ 
down  gentiy  out  of  his  sight.  That  has  done  it!  The  q>lendid  bei^  { 
that  was  at  gaze,  looking  as  if  it  had  been  carved  in  stooe,  e 
turned  away  sharply,  and  the  hard-hack  crashes  loudly  under  ^  | 
heavy  trot  of  the  caribou. 

As  long  as  he  saw  you,  and  you  were  motionless,  he  aOov^ 
you  to  look  at  him,  but  he  would  not  stand  another  moment  ^ 
the  danger  he  suspected  became  one  he  could  no  longer  watch. 

Well,  it  does  not  matter  a  little  bit.  He  carried  a  good  if^ 
and  was  no  doubt  the  second  best  buck  of  some  big  ba^  lo^^ 
for  a  smaller  band  of  which  he,  having  been  driven  from  bis  a^ 
might  usurp  the  chieftainship,  and  he  will  by  his  flight  distoil)  * 
good  deal  of  game. 

But  to-day  we  are  out  for  the  best  head  or  none,  and  theioIKi( 
lands  are  filled  with  cariboti.    Look  at  the  beasts  now  helots'^ 
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3  ^ni4t  hjki^B  fliglit  has  moved  some  of  Omm  ost  of  the  folds  and 
K  hoUowB  of  tiie  tablelttiid,  bo  tiiat,  looking  down  on  them,  even  this 

0  wonderfolly  closely  written  page  <rf  snow  round  our  feet  is  credible, 
£  teHng  as  it  does  of  tiie  wanderings  of  tfaoosands  of  great-footed 

II  Qoasus* 

li       For  a  ooaple  of  hours  we  lie  and  watch  the  life  of  this  teeming 

^  tableland,  always  with  at  least  a  confile  of  bands  in  sight. 

r        At  last  we  become  specially  interested  in  the  family  tronbles  of 

one  grand  old  back,  and  decide  that,  as  something  has  to  be  killed, 
,.  be  must  die;  and  this  not  onlybecanse  he  carries  the  finest  head  we 
^  have  seen,  bnt  becanse  we  have  piiy  on  him. 
^..        He  is  over-much  married,  and  his  big  band  of  frolicsome  young 
,,  fools  is  wearing  him  to  a  skeleton. 

'^        There  are  three  young  bucks  hanging  about  the  flanks  of  the 
-  master's  band.    These  hd  has  obviously  thrashed  time  and  again, 

but  they  still  linger  on  the  skyline. 
^^        During  his  last  battle  a  giddy  young  hind  has  strayed  away 
^    from  home,  and,  with  head  down,  the  old  fellow  plods  after  her  to 

bring  her  in  again* 
^        If  we  run  now  along  the  gully  in  which  we  have  been  lying, 

he  must  pass  us  on  his  way  back  to  the  band ;  and  the  wind  is  in 

our  favour. 

I  take  it  that  what  he  said  to  her  was  convincing,  for  she  came 
[  back  meekly  enough,  but  unfortunately  for  him,  just  as  she  passed 

us  and  checked,  noticing  the  taint  in  the  air,  his  eye  fell  upon  his 

rivals  sneaking  up  towards  the  forbidden  ground. 
^         ^Confound  it,  must  I  lick  those  infernal  young  coxcombs 
^'   again  !' he  muttered. 

'  Well,  no,  old  fellow!  It  is  their  turn  to  worry  now,  for  a 
[  strange  metallic  sound  has  rung  out  from  the  hard-hack  bushes, 
^    and  without  even  having  heard  it,  you  sleep,  lucky  in  that  you 

have  never  known  what  it  means  to  fall  from  mastership  among 
^    the  men  of  your  race  to  the  position  of  a  worn-out  *  has  been,'  who 
^    takes  long  dying. 
^         It  may  be  that  I  am  too  imaginative,  but  it  has  always  seemed 

1  to  me  that  Nature  is  so  much  in  sympathy  with  her  wild  children 
^    that  she  resents  their  death. 

^  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  know  that  when  you  have  slain  the  master 
^    ram  of  a  range,  you  will  be  lucky  if  you  get  out  of  the  country 

without  seeing  more  than  a  mantilla  of  white  lace  upon  the  peaks 

as  you  leave  them. 
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If  yoa  hang  xouiui  tba  momitain  Bteeuiui  until  tlie  last  of  tiie 
flahnoQ  collect  the  wandering  grittUes  in  sudi  qnantitioB  tlukt  700 
make  a  fair  bag,  the  rirer  begins  to  fieese,  and  70a  race  oat  ior 
jonr  life,  afraid  to  aleep  at  night  lest  the  ice  growing  ahoold  paiak 
lound  jonr  canoe  and  hold  70a  fast;  and  here  in  cariboa  land, 
after  as  fair  a  da7  as  erer  broke  in  Casiiar,  the  wind  rose  and  iam 
down  the  little  trees  aboat  our  tent,  and  onr  }oiune7  home  was 
across  banens  and  swamps,  through  a  darkness  of  wet»  faHing 
snow,  steering  throai^  the  timber  b7  a  pale,  blneish  spot  which 
pretended  to  be  tiie  son. 

C^IVB  PniLLTrPS-WOLUET. 
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Thb  husband  had  oxdy  just  got  into  work  again  after  three  months 
without  employment,  and  that  was  why  they  did  without  a  doctor, 
depending  only  upon  the  assistanoe  of  a  woman  who  had  had  much 
experience  in  that  over-populated  district.  That,  too,  was  why 
the  mother  tried  to  get  about  too  soon,  and,  thanks  to  a  premature 
morning  at  the  wash-tub,  was  thrown  back  in  her  recovery  for 
weeks.  But  the  baby  throve,  and  in  due  season  Mrs.  Hawkins 
brought  herself  to  be  churched  and  her  child  to  be  christened,  and 
BO,  without  benefit  of  godfathers,  he  received  the  name  of  Albert. 

Albert's  vocation  for  the  next  three  and  a-half  years  was  to  be 
in  the  way,  and  he  discharged  his  responsibilities  in  this  respect 
with  a  devotion  which  left  nothing  to  the  imagination.  By  this 
time,  however,  he  was  mature  enough  to  sit  on  a  doorstep,  to  play 
in  the  street  without  being  run  over,  and  to  act  as  nurse  to  his 
little  sister,  whom  he  tried  in  vain  to  initiate  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  changing  fashions.  Hoops,  it  is  true,  were  a  little  beyond  him ; 
nor  was  he  able  to  protect  his  property  from  the  clutches  of  a 
monster  of  six  from  a  neighbouring  district,  who  triumphantly 
trundled  away  Albert's  hoop  round  one  comer  just  ten  seconds 
before  Albert's  father  turned  the  other  on  his  way  home  from  the 
gasworks,  whereupon  Albert  was  chastised,  which  seems  unfair; 
but  he  developed  a  fine  taste  in  marbles,  and  his  grotto,  made  of 
mud,  scallop-shells,  bits  of  slate,  faded  flowers,  and  old  tram-tickets, 
was  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  till  kites  came  in  again,  and  grottoes 
were  forgotten. 

Then  scarlet-fever  broke  out,  and  there  were  two  cases  in  the 
house  next  door.  One  of  the  children  was  detected  by  an  eagle- 
eyed  vestry  official  and  promptly  despatched  to  the  fever  hospital ; 
but  the  other  was  secluded  by  his  mother  till  peeling-time,  when 
he  resumed  his  play  in  the  streets.  Not  unnaturally,  Albert  sickened 
shortly  afterwards,  and  by  the  time  that  he  had  been  fetched  away 
in  a  queer  four-wheeled  cab  with  ground-glass  windows,  a  nurse 
in  attendance,  and  a  driver  wearing  a  hat  embroidered  with  the 
initials  M.A.B.,  his  sister  was  ill  too.  Her  illness  did  not  last  long, 
for  a  week  later  another  queer  vehicle  drew  up  at  the  door,  and, 
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amid  the  sympathetic  oommentB  of  a  crowd  of  neighboiiiB^  boc 
little  body  was  drawn  away  to  be  laid  to  rest  in  a  grave  wbeie 
twelve  others  already  slept.  Albert's  parents  could  not  afford  a 
private  grave.  ^— 

Meanwhile,  Albert,  unconscious  of  the  gap  in  the  circle  at  homei 
was  having  a  perfectly  splendid  time  in  the  hospital.  He  was  a 
bright  little  chap  by  nature,  and,  under  the  fostering  influencea  of 
good  nursing,  wholesome  feeding,  and  plenty  of  happiness,  thiovs 
as  miuch  in  five  weeks  as  he  had  thriven  in  five  months  at  home. 

Albert  returned,  and  lonely  enough  he  found  it.  LoneUnas 
resulted  in  bad  behaviour  and  the  frequenting  of  unruly  companyt 
and  it  became  clear  that  something  must  be  done.  '  Why  don*! 
you  send  'im  to  school  ? '  asked  a  stout  neighbour,  mother  of  thirteen 
children,  seven  of  whom  were  dead,  as  she  discussed  tiie  matter 
with  Albert's  mother.  *'E's  too  little,'  replied  Mrs.  HawkinB; 
*  they  won't  take  'em  at  the  Board  School  till  they're  four.*  *  Oh, 
yuB,  they  will,'  said  the  neighbour.  ^  You  go  and  see  Mrs.  Mackin- 
tosh ;  she'll  put  'im  with  the  bybies.'  Thus  it  came  about  that 
Albert  first  went  unwillingly  to  school. 

But  after  two  or  three  days  the  unwiDingness  ceased,  for  sdiool 
among  the  babies  turned  out  to  be  organised  play,  with  occasional 
romps.  The  teacher  in  charge  of  the  tiny  tots  was  an  elderiy 
woman,  who  in  a  motherly  way  taught  her  little  charges  how  to 
behave,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  sound  discipline  with  unvarying 
kindness.  Morning  by  morning  Albert  was  impatient  to  be  gone 
as  soon  as  ever  his  mother  would  take  him ;  afternoon  by  after^ 
noon  he  had  heaps  to  tell  her  when  she  came  to  fetch  him  home. 
Wet  days  and  Saturdays  were  sad  times,  and  holidays  seemed 
hideously  long,  but  the  return  to  school  was  always  welcomed  with 
uproarious  joy. 

So  the  swift  months  passed  by,  and  the  day  when  Albert  was 
five  took  everybody  by  surprise.  This  birthday  was  marked  by 
his  promotion  in  school  from  being  a  baby  to  being  an  infant  who 
learned  real  lessons,  said  *  'ullo ! '  with  engaging  confidence  to  all 
grown-up  strangers  whose  business  brought  them  within  his  school 
playground,  and  looked  with  a  certain  disdain  upon  babies  wh% 
only  played.  Albert  began  to  develop  an  ambition,  which  was  to 
obtain  an  attendance  medal.  According  to  the  custom  of  dementaiy 
schools  every  scholar  who  was  neither  late  nor  absent  morning  or 
afternoon  for  a  whole  school  year  won  a  bright  medal,  which  simple 
trophy  was  much  coveted,     '  PleasCi  teacher/  said  Albert  during 
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hin  Bdoond  year  witii  the  infants^  ^  how  mauy  more  yeais  shall  I  be 
at  Bcbod  i '  The  teacher  gave  the  problem  the  consideration 
which  it  deserved^  and  returned  the  correct  answer  to  the  inquirer. 
*  ThM/  said  Albert  emphatically,  '  I  shall  get  nine  medals.'  But 
]ie  didn't.  One  year  it  was  measles,  another  year  it  was  mumps, 
a  third  year  it  was  anowy  weather  and  an  absence  of  boots  (his 
father  baing  out  of  work),  that  dashed  his  hopes  to  the  ground ; 
and  onee  he  got  safely  to  within  three  weeks  of  the  end  of  the  jrear 
whcA  an  unhioky  piece  of  orange-peel  sent  him  crawling  home  in 
bitter  tears — ^tears  that  were  shed  more  for  the  lost  medal  than  for 
tbe  pain  in  hia  ankle.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  he  was  eleven,  and 
{airly  high  up  amcng  the  big  boys,  that  Albert  was  called  up  before 
the  school  to  have  the  shining  thing  pinned  over  his  beating  heart 
fay  the  School  Board  member  for  the  division  in  which  the  school 
was  situated. 

life  in  the  boys'  division  was  sterner  but  more  glorious  than  it 
bad  been  amoDg  the  infants.  There  were  no  women  teachers  here, 
but  men^  and  over  all  the  great  head-master  himself— Mr.  Braid. 
Mr.  Braid  had  been  head-teacher  of  the  boys'  departanent  ever 
•tnee  the  sdioot  had  been  built,  in  what  was  then  a  rough  neigh- 
boiudioody  three^and-twenty  years  before.  Often  enough  oppor- 
ionitieB  had  been  his  of  taking  charge  of  newer  and  more  palatial 
0ohoob,  bot  he  felt  that  his  vocation  lay  in  the  place  where  he  had 
'vorkedfio  l<mg,  and  remained  at  his  post  watching,  with  no  pang 
of  jei^usy,  the  appointment  of  younger  and  less  capable  men  to 
coveted  positions.  Perhaps  he  had  his  reward.  Years  before, 
shortly  alter  he  came,  it  had  been  his  duty  to  give  sharp  punish- 
ment to  an  ill-behaved  youth.  Next  day  a  half-drunken  gas  stoker 
bosBt  into  the  room,  stoode  up  to  the  head-teacher,  and  felled  him 
to  the  ground.  It  was  the  culprit's  father,  who  swore  that  no 
teacher  should  lay  finger  on  son  of  his.  Happily  the  other  masters 
mahed  to  the  rescue,  and  Mr.  Braid  escaped  with  his  life  and  with 
a  scar  that  he  will  carry  to  ike  grave.  It  was  a  crisis  in  the  history 
ol  the  sohocd  and  of  the  district,  and  Mr.  Braid  proved  equal  to  it. 
Instead  of  calling  in  the  police,  he  went,  as  soon  as  he  was  well 
enough,  to  the  man's  house,  found  him  sober  and  ashamed,  and 
apoke  to  him  as  man  to  man.  ^  I've  got  my  duty  to  do,'  he  said, 
in  condusion,  *  and  I'll  do  it  if  I  die  for  it ;  and,  what  is  more, 
I  look  to  you  parents  to  help  us  teachers,  not  to  make  things  harder 
for  us.'  They  shook  hands  at  parting,  and  from  that  hour  Mr. 
Braid  had  no  firmer  supporter  than  the  man  who  had  half  killed 
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him.  No  such  incident  would  be  possible  now.  Most  ot  (hs 
younger  men  in  the  district  have  passed  through  his  hands.  Hi 
parents  know  that  their  lads  are  safe  in  his  care.  The  maaigeo 
of  the  school  have  implicit  confidence  in  his  judgment.  The  deigf 
consult  him  in  their  perplexities  about  Sunday-school  and  ehoit 
practice.  Often  you  will  see  a  tanned  soldier  or  a  nut-brawi 
sailor  making  his  way  to  the  head-mastec^s  private  room ;  it  is  om 
of  his  old  pupils  come  to  shake  hands  with  Mr.  Braid,  and,  pedisp, 
to  become  his  disciple  in  harder  questions  ihan  can  be  solved  hf 
the  rule  of  three. 

It  was  seldom  enough  that  Albert  came  into  official  contaet 
with  the  head-teacher,  for  most  of  the  instruction  was  given  bj  Ae 
assistant-masters ;  indeed,  Albert  could  have  wished  that  the  oooi- 
sions  had  been  even  less  frequent.  To  tell  the  truth,  Albert  was 
approaching  the  awkward  age,  and  the  interviews  took  place  kt 
the  most  part  after  school  hours,  and  were  painful  to  both  parties. 
*  I  should  be  sorry  to  rule  by  means  of  the  cane,'  said  Mr.  Bnii 
once,  ^  but  I  should  be  sorry,  indeed,  to  have  to  rule  without  it/ 
and  a  certain  set  of  boys,  of  whom  Albert  was  an  admiring  foDower, 
gave  the  master  ample  opportunities  of  putting  his  t^eooM  into 
practice.  But,  in  spite  of  these  interludes,  sohool-titne  was  happj 
enough,  and  our  young  scapegrace  learned  many  a  thing  which  k 
was  destined  to  forget  as  soon  as  school  years  were  ended.  Of 
these  elementary  arithmetic  was  not  one ;  the  lad  kept  his  caki- 
lating  powers  bright  by  exercising  them  upon  certsdn  simple  nuns 
connected  with  the  betting  odds.- 

It  was  at  this  time  of  his  life  that  Albert  first  made  his  leil 
acquaintance  with  the  country.  Of  course,  he  had  spent  varioos 
hours  at  the  seaside  and  in  Epping  Forest  on  the  oooadoQ  of 
Sunday-school  treats,  and  he  had  once  been  by  steamer  to  Hampton 
Court  when  the  aimual  choir  excursion  took  that  direction,  (ahortfy 
afterwards  his  brief  career  in  the  choir  ended  ingloriously  owing  to 
a  rash  indulgence  in  cigarettes  in  the  vestry),  but  he  had  never 
spent  a  night  out  of  London.  One  day  in  the  late  s^ing,  however, 
Mr.  Braid  came  into  the  class-room  and  said  :  ^  If  any  of  you  boys 
want  to  go  into  the  country  this  summer  by  means  of  the  Ghildroii's 
Country  Holiday  Fund  you  must  give  in  your  names  before  the  and 
of  next  week.'  It  suddenly  occurred  to  Albert  that  he  would  like 
to  go,  and  he  easily  succeeded  in  badgering  his  mother  into  giving 
the  required  permission  and  into  putting  by  the  necessary  pence  to 
pay  the  small  sum  inquired  of  him  towards-  the  expenses,   , , 
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The  eventful  day  of  departore  arrived,  and  Albert  found  him- 
self  with  tarty  other  youngsters  in  the  school  playground.  After 
a  naarohing  examination  by  tiie  district  nurse,  which  resulted  in 
two  unfortunates  being  detained  to  woric  out  their  destiny  in 
meades  at  hoBie  instead  of  carrying  destruction  to  the  country- 
side, the  whole  crew  were  packed  into  a  borrowed  coal-van  under 
tiie  charge  of  one  of  the  local  committee,  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
railway  terminus  thiee  miles  away.  Each  child  had  a  large  pink 
ticket  of  identification  pinned  on  the  breast,  a  bundle  of  some  kind 
containing  a  more  or  less  sufficient  change  of  clothing,  and  a  paper 
bag  of  provisions  meant  for  the  journey,  but  consumed  before  the 
school  was  out  of  sight ;  each  was  pale  with  the  summer  heat  of 
London ;  each  was  wildly  excited ;  and  the  unhappy  gentleman 
flitting  in  the  coal  dust  with  his  1^  hanging  over  the  tailboard 
had  a  singularly  interesting  time.  But  somehow  or  other  they 
were  all  despatched  safely  by  train,  and  the  conductor  made  his 
way  to  the  nearest  *  wash  and  brush  up,  2d.*  with  a  sense  of  relief 
in  his  heart  and  lifelong  vows  trembling  upon  his  lips. 

Albert's  letters  home  during  the  succeeding  fortnight  were 
scanty  and  f onnaL  They  made  no  mention  of  the  terrible  day 
when  the  good  farmer^s  wife  with  whom  he  was  lodged  was  within 
an  ace  of  sending  him  straight  home ;  nor,  indeed,  did  they  tell  of 
that  adventurous  sail  across  the  duckpond  on  a  flimsy  raft,  which 
resulted  in  the  complete  ruin  of  the  three  pairs  ot  trousers  belonging 
to  the  three  sailors ;  nor  yet  of  the  hasty  visit  of  the  doctor  to  deal 
with  an  anguish  bom  of  green  apples.  Something  leaked  out  later 
concerning  Albert's  terror  lest  cows  should  bite ;  and  the  day  when 
the  pigs  unlatched  the  gates  of  their  styes  and  had  to  be  caught 
and  driven  home  by  Albert  (that  was  how  he  explained  matters) 
is  still  remembered  in  the  village.  All  that  is  certain,  however,  is 
that  when  the  too  brief  fortnight  ended,  and  a  fat  red-cheeked 
Albert,  many  times  too  stout  for  his  waistcoat,  had  to  return,  his 
hostess  was  in  tears  at  the  thought  of  separation,  and  sent  him 
h<»Be  laden  with  good  things  padced  in  a  great  big  basket ;  and 
that  thereafter  kindly  letters  were  exchanged  between  town  and 
country;  and  that  Christmas  brought  the  twin  brother  of  the 
August  hamper. 

The  lad  had  to  help  to  swell  the  family  income  before  he  left 
school  for  regular  work.  The  number  of  his  brothers  and  sisters 
had  grown  steadily*  with  the  result  that  whereas  Sunday  saw  a 
magnificent  hot  dinner,  which  usually  lasted  through  most  of  the 
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afternoon,  and  Monday  and  Tuesday  wece  madced  by  the  mpid 
diaappeaaranoe  of  tlie  remnants  of  Sunday's  feast,  Wedneidsj, 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  trere  kept  as  days  of  abstmBiwa, 
During  the  last  half  of  the  week  the  children's  dimieESCOiisisiied  of 
a  sHoe  of  bread  and  a  fartiiing  to  buy  sweets,  tiie  motiher  living  on 
bread  soaked  in  tea  that  her  husband  might  have  sustsDaim 
enough  to  keep  him  going  at  hia  heavy  work.  In  the  winter  tiunp 
were  harder,  and  many  a  time  did  Albert  go  blue  and  hnngr7  to 
school,  till  the  family  pride  gave  way  and  he  was  auSexed  to  bnik- 
fast  on  the  mug  of  cocoa  and  the  hunk  of  bread  which  certain  pooi 
but  charitable  folk  enabled  the  vicar  to  supply,  morning  by  numuDt 
to  a  hundred  children. 

Fortunately  it  happened  that  the  local  barber's  business  wu 
growing,  and,  after  a  brief  and  businesdike  conversation  betwen 
the  barber  and  Mr.  Hawkins,  Albert  took  up  his  duties  cat  of 
school  hours  as  lather-boy  at  the  haircutting  saloon.  The  busied 
times  were  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morning,  when  the  lit* 
shop  was  packed  with  the  men  of  the  district,  each  of  them  aimed 
with  a  black  clay  pipe,  a  week's  growth  of  beard,  and  a  newspaper. 
In  turn  they  dropped  into  the  shaving-chairs  and  lay  bade  luxaa* 
ously  while  Albert,  whom  they  humorously  designated  *Yoan| 
Sweeney  Todd,'  lathered  them  in  preparation  for  the  barber's  openr 
tions.  It  was  a  perfectly  scientific  instance,  had  tiiey  but  known 
it,  of  economic  division  of  labour. 

Occasionally  there  was  a  press  of  business  on  the  other  daTB  d 
the  week,  and  on  such  days  Albert  was  absent  from  school,  wlub 
one  of  his  brothers  carried  a  note  with  a  trumped-up  and  very 
transparent  excuse  to  the  head-master ;  but  Mr.  Braid  knew  Ms 
district,  and  a  glance  at  the  broken  boots  of  the  messenger  tdd 
him  all  that  he  required  to  know  of  the  real  necessities  of  tihe  case. 

One  day  Albert  came  home  with  a  queer  feeling  of  mingled 
desolation  and  expectation :  schooldays  were  done.  His  mind  was 
running  on  a  few  words  of  excellent  advice  from  his  head-master, 
and  he  carried  in  his  pocket  a  few  lines  of  reoonmiendation  from 
the  same  friend,  which  enabled  him  to  get  a  place  with  the  news- 
agent in  the  main  thoroughfare.  He  had  entered,  at  fourteen^ 
upon  man's  estate.  Man's  estate  did  not  prove,  in  practice,  to  be 
singularly  eventful.  Work  began  at  half -past  mx  with  selling  the 
morning  papers  to  workmen  as  they  hurried  to  catch  the  eaily 
trains;  it  continued. with  sweeping  out  the  shop  and  delivering 
more  morning  papers  at  the  houses  of  a  few  resident  subscribow; 
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it  ended  wlienever  the  last  edition  of  the  latest  evening  paper  was 
got  rid  of.  Albert  was  not  sorry  when  he  was  old  enough  and  big 
enoogh  to  get  another  place. 

This  time  it  was  outdoor  work.  There  were  a  few  small  fac< 
tories  in  the  neighbourhood^  one  of  which  supplied  a  hungering 
worid  with  pickles  and  the  surrounding  population  with  pungent 
fumes.  The  company's  goods  were  distributed  by  vans,  and  Albert 
entered  the  picMe  business  as  a  yan*boy.  His  chief  duties  were  to 
sit  on  the  back  of  the  van  and  perform  extraordinary  balancing 
feats  in  crowded  traffic,  to  goad  stout  'bus*drivers  to  madness  with 
personal  remarks,  and,  on  -pain  of  skilful  lashes  from  his  driver's 
whip,  to  unload  the  pickle-jars  and  deliver  them  at  retail  shops 
without  undue  delay  or  breakages. 

The  days  were  pleasant  enough,  for  there  was  little  actual  work 
to  be  done,  and  Albert  was  perfectly  happy  when  swaggering  in 
.  his  apron  of  sacking  and  learning  his  way  about  London.  The 
evenings  were  the  dull  time.  Work  was  generally  over  by  six  or 
seven,  and  when  he  had  washed  and  had  had  his  tea  there  were 
still  three  or  four  hours  to  be  got  through  before  bedtime.  It 
was  no  good  staying  at  home,  for  there  was  hardly  room  for  a  lad 
of  sixteen  in  that  place  of  washing  and  bed-going  children.  There 
remained  only  the  street  comers  and  the  society  of  other  youths 
of  like  age  and  in  the  same  predicament.  But  street  comers  pall ; 
when  the  betting  calculations  based  upon  the  evening  paper^s 
recommendations  are  consummated  in  a  slip  of  paper  and  a  coin 
handed  furtively  to  the  bookmaker's  tout  as  he  strolls  by,  and 
when  the  same  old  conversation  has  been  repeated  for  the  fifteenth 
evening  in  succession,  it  only  remains  to  attract  the  policeman's 
attention,  with  a  view  to  hasty  flight  round  two  or  three  streets, 
and  then  the  possibilities  are  exhausted. 

Once  or  twice  Albert  sneaked  into  a  cosy-looking,  well-lighted 
publichouse,  encouraging  himself  with  the  reflection  that  his  money 
was  as  good  as  anybody  else's,  and  that  he  had  as  much  right  there 
as  anyone;  but  the  first  time  that  he  tried  the  experiment  the 
older  men  who  frequented  the  place  frowned  him  out — ^they  wanted 
no  saucy  boys  there,  and  let  him  know  it — and  the  second  time 
funds  were  low,  and  it  was  conveyed  to  him  that  he  could  not 
expect  to  have  the  run  of  the  place  for  unlimited  hours  on  the 
strength  of  one  glass  of  beer. 

It  was  this  monotony  that  led  to  the  great  expedition.  *  Look 
*ere,  you  blokes,'  said  one  of  the  bigger  lads  one  dismal  evening 
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*  let's  go  to  the  fair.*  There  was  a  permanent  fair,  held  on  an 
oncoTered  piece  of  ground  in  a  neighbouring  pariah  a  mile  or  two 
away,  which  was  famous  for  the  hideous  noises  of  its  roundabouts 
and  the  rowdiness  of  the  youths  who  thronged  it.  ^  Don't  forgit 
yer  belts,  lads,  they  might  come  in  'andy/  chimed  in  another  boy» 
and  the  party,  fifteen  strong,  set  off.  The  policeman  at  the  oooner 
eyed  them  as  they  passed ;  but  it  was  no  business  of  his,  and  he 
could  do  nothing  but  murmur,  as  he  saw  the  direction  which  they 
took,  *  Gawd  'elp  some  one.' 

The  fair  proved  to  be  amusing  and  lively.  There  were  coooa- 
nuts  to  be  shied  at,  girls  in  twos  and  threes  to  be  laughed  al^ 
(Albert  was  too  bashful  to  take  much  part  in  this  qiort),  bottles 
to  be  fired  at.  Presently  Albert  found  himself  with  only  two  or 
three  of  his  companions  in  a  dark  comer  of  the  ground.  Near  him, 
lurking  in  the  shadows,  was  another  band,  and  he  suddenly  idt 
afraid.  Half  unconsciously  be  hegBJX  to  unbuckle  his  leather  belt, 
then,  looking  round  and  finding  himself  deserted  by  his  fr»ft™^» 
turned  to  flee.  It  was  too  late.  Strangers  were  idl  round,  and 
before  he  knew  what  was  happening  the  mob  was  upon  him. 

*  Gome  on,  blue  boys,'  yelled  some  hero ;  ^  there's  only  one  of  'em ; 
give  'im  'ell ! '  Albert  aimed  a  wild  blow  with  the  budde  of  his 
belt,  and  saw  a  line  of  red  suddenly  flare  out  on  a  white  &oe.  Next 
moment,  with  a  skill  bom  of  experience,  some  one  behind  swung  a 
more  heavily  loaded  belt  and  lidd  Albert's  face  open  from  temple 
to  jawbone.  With  a  shriek,  offspring  of  terror  and  livid  pain,  the 
boy  sank  to  the  ground.  Happily  for  him  help  was  near.  *  Now 
then,  move  on  there,'  said  a  graff  voice ;  and  a  huge  policeman, 
who  knew  nothing  as  yet  of  what  had  happened,  but  guessed 
that  the  riotous  amusement  (of  which  he  took  Albert's  yell  to 
be  a  sign)  might  easily  degenerate  into  trouble,  came  slowly  up. 
^  Edge  on  out  of  it,'  he  added  more  sharply,  as  the  mob  drew 
closer  together  and  his  suspicions  began  to  be  roused.  '  You 
there,  Mike,  if  you  don't  dear  I'll  soon  put  you  where  I  can  find 
you.  .  .  •' 

It  was  a  bow  drawn  at  a  venture,  for  he  could  distinguish  no 
face  clearly ;  but  there  happened  to  be  among  the  gang  a  sweet 
youth  named  Mike,  whose  conscience  had  reason  enough  to  make 
a  coward  of  him.  With  a  cry  of  *  Copper ! '  Mike  took  to  his  heels, 
followed  by  the  rest,  whose  flight  was  assisted  by  one  or  two  well- 
directed  blows  of  the  constable's  heavy  folded  cape.  ^  Nice  lot,' 
muttered  Uie  man  as  he  turned ;  and  in  turning  tripped  over  the 
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I»06t£ftto  Albert.  ' 'UUo  1 '  be  added,  '  wliat's  up  1'  'HjOawd, 
my  Gawd/  was  tbe  moaning  leply.  The  constable  flashed  his 
lantern  on  the  mangled  face,  then,  dropping  on  his  knee  beside 
the  lad,  lifted  him  gently  up,  and  made  a  rough-and-ieadj  bandage 
of  his  handkeiohief  to  staunch  the  bleeding. 

By  this  time  a  small  crowd  had  collected,  and  somebody  volmi- 
teeied  to  help  to  cany  Albert  to  the  nearest  doctor.  When  the 
led  lamp  was  reached  the  doctor  proved  to  be  out,  but  his  assistant 
was  there,  and  hastily  patched  up  the  womid.  *  This  is  a  hospital 
job,'  he  said,  forcing  a  reviving  draught  down  his  patient's  throat. 
^  Get  him  to  James's  as  quick  as  ever  you  can.  There  are  trains 
every  twenty  minutes,  and  you'll  just  catch  the  next  one.  The 
station  isn't  three  minutes  away.' 

The  next  thing  that  Albert  knew  at  all  clearly  was  that  some 
one  was  in  pain — ^bad  pain.  It  dawned  on  him  tiiat  he  was'him- 
self  the  sufferer,  and  he  opened  his  eyes.  He  was  in  a  narrow  bed 
in  a  great  strange  room,  his  head  swathed  in  bandages,  and  a  nurse 
was  standing  by  his  side.  *  Don't  move,  eleven ;  keep  quite  still 
and  don't  try  to  talk,'  she  said  gently.  Albert  did  not  try  to  talk, 
but  he  tried  to  sit  up,  being  in  a  state  of  bewilderment,  only  to  sink 
back  witii  a  feeling  as  if  a  red-hot  iron  were  being  thrust  through 
his  face.  Somebody  tore  the  bedclothes  from  his  chest,  something 
like  a  needle  stabbed  his  arm,  and,  with  a  blessed  relief  from  agony» 
Albert  sank  again  into  unconsciousness. 

The  first  tidings  reached  his  anxious  parents  next  day,  when, 
on  his  looking  at  his  evening  paper,  the  father's  eye  was  caught  by 
frantic  headlines,  *  Hoolioan  Outraos,'  followed  by  an  animated 
but  inaccurate  account  of  what  had  happened. 

Some  days  elapsed  before  Albert  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 
be  able  to  take  much  interest  in  his  surroundings.  Then,  one 
afternoon,  the  nurse  approached  his  bed.  *  Here's  a  visitor  to  see 
you,  eleven,'  she  said;  and  added  to  the  newcomer,  ^you  must 
not  stay  long  enough  to  tire  him,  please.'  Albert  looked  up  in- 
quiringly, for  it  was  not  visiting  day.  *  Why,  it's  the  new  ourick,' 
he  muttered  half  aloud.  *  That's  right,'  said  the  visitor,  *  I'm  the 
new  curate,  and  I've  been  meaning  to  come  and  see  you  ever  since 
I  heard  of  your  mishap.  May  I  sit  down  1 '  He  drew  a  chair  to 
the  bedside.  *  It's  so  hard  to  see  some  of  you  youngsters  when 
yoo  leave  school,'  he  proceeded;  *  you're  at  work  all  day,  and 
you're  out  all  nighty  and  you  don't  come  near  us  on  Sunday,  so 
that  it's  <mly  when  you're  ill  that  we  ever  come  across  you.    How 
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on  eariih  did  70a  get  into  this  floiape,  eh  ? '  Albert  bad  dedM 
by  this  time  tiiat  the  curate  was  o£  a  friendly  disposition,  and  thi 
two  soon  began  to  get  on  weO  together.  Their  first  interview, 
however,  was  not  of  long  duration,  for  the  nurse  began  to  bow 
ominously  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  that  the  clergyman  hastilj 
took  his  leave,  promising  to  come  again  the  following  week. 

Next  week  Albert  was  stronger ;  he  was,  indeed,  allowed  to  at 
up  in  bed,  leaning  against  pillows,  so  tiiat  conversation  eoald  be 
carried  on  more  comfortably.  ^  What  do  you  do  with  your  span 
time  ? '  asked  the  visitor  soon;  *  and  how  do  you  amuse  yoursdf !' 
Albert  described  the  street-comer  evenings,  modestij  omitting  aO 
reference  to  the  betting-slips.  \  .  . .  Sometimes  we  play  mootih 
orgins  till  the  copper  moves  us  on ;  sometimes  we  go  to  tiie  Btasck 
and  make  a  noise  in  the  gallery ;  on  Saturday  afternoons  we  play 
football  on  the  brickfields,  only  Jim  Rivers  always  spoib  it.  'A 
a  boxing  man,  you  know,  sir,  an'  thinks  *e  can  do  what  *e  fikes,  and 
there's  none  of  us  as  can  stand  up  to  'im  except  the  Pigeon,  and 
the  Pigeon  and  'im  is  pals.'  There  was  a  pause.  '  *  Tell  you  wkat, 
sir,'  went  on  Albert,  with  sudden  enthusiasm.  ^  There  was  a  wax- 
work show  off  the  Bridge  Road  a  few  weeks  back ;  my,  it  was  dan 
There  was  a  tabloo  of  the  'Unting  Lyme  murder.  Oh,  yon  oogk 
to  go  an'  see  it  i  There  was  the  gell  witii  'er  throat  cut  from  es 
to  ear,  an'  the  bloke  sneakin'  off,  and  the  keys  what  the  tecs  copped 
'im  by  lyin'  just  as  they  dropped  on  the  ground.' 

The  curate  shuddered,  not  seeming  to  relish  the  picture.  *  Wliy 
don't  you  come  and  join  our  club  ? '  he  said.  *  The  vicar  has  aakad 
me  to  start  one,  you  know,  for  you  lads ;  and  you'll  find  it  &r  bsM 
than  loafing  round  street  comers.' 

*  Oh,  I  don't  want  none  of  yer  clubs,'  said  Albert ;  *  you  get  all 
the  ooUar-an'-tie  boys  there,  bible-dass  boys,  an'  all  that.  Thej 
don't  want  us,  an'  they'd  get  sniggerin'  an'  makin'  remarks  t3 
some  one  got  'is  'ead  broke.' 

*  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  this  new  club  is  just  for  you  lads— you  and 
your  friends.  Tom  McCarthy  and  Harry  Franks  and  two  or  ikm 
more  have  promised  to  come.    Won't  you  come  too  t  * 

*  Oh,  well,  if  Tom  an'  'Arry  are  coming  .  . . .  PU  diink  abort 
it,'  replied  Albert ;  and  the  subject  was  dropped.  Apparently  be 
thought  about  it  to  good  purpose,  for  the  very  night  that  he  came 
out  of  the  hospital,  his  head  still  in  bandages,  he  presented  himaeK 
shyly  at  the  door,  and,  screwing  up  his  courage,  asked  for  tiie 
curate« 
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^  TeH  him  to  come  in/  said  that  gentleman  loudly  from  within ; 
and  Albeit  entered. 

About  twenty  lads,  most  of  them  smoking  cheap  cigarettes^ 
w^ie  massed  in  a  small  robm.  It  had  at  one  time  been  a  shop, 
and  the  old  fnmishings  came  in  handy.  The  shelves,  between 
which  coidd  be  seen  in  places  the  vivid  advertisements  which  ought 
to  have  saved  the  last  pioprietor  from  ruin,  held  a  few  books. 
The  counter  was  used  as  a  table  for  games  and  illustrated  papers. 
From  one  of  the  hooks  in  the  ceiling  hung  a  heavy  bag  of  sand, 
upon  which  Jim  Rivers  was  giving  a  scientific  display  of  pundiing. 
^  rEre,  you  'ave  a  go,*  he  sfdd,  taking  ofi  the  dflapidated  pair  of 
^ves,  which  had  protected  hb  knuckles  from  the  rough  sacking, 
and  giving  them  to  a  boy  who  was  looking  on  open-eyed  and  open- 
moutiied.  The  boy  hit  hard,  but  stopped  short  after  the  first  blow 
with  a  smothered  oath.  *  Found  it,  did  you  ! '  said  Rivers,  with  a 
grin.  *  I  'ad  an  idea  there  was  a  bit  of  brick  stuck  in  it,  and  I  4t 
'igh,  myself.'  It  was  no  good  for  the  youngster  to  protest ;  but  a 
champion  appeared  in  the  person  of  the  redoubtable  Pigeon.  The 
Pigeon,  as  was  known  to  the  initiated,  was  so  called  from  his  un- 
canny luck  in  betting  on  pigeon-flying,  and  was,  if  not  so  clever  a 
boxer,  a  far  more  terrible  fighter  than  Rivers.  *  Wot  a  blackguard 
you  are,  Jim,'  he  said  pleasantly ;  '  you  might!'urt  some  one  badly 
with  that  fool's  trick,  and  it  might  'appen  to  be  me.' 

Rivers  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  commenced  to  chew  a  fresh 
straw  as  Albert  passed  through  the  glass-windowed  door  at  the 
back  of  the  shop  into  the  little  room  beyond,  where  the  curate  was 
playing  cribbage.  *Why,  Albert!*  said  the  clergyman,  looking 
round,  *how  are  you?  Out  of  hospital  again?  That's  good. 
I've  been  round  to  your  firm,  and  they've  got  a  job  open  for  you, 
so  you  needn't  worry  about  that.'  He  did  not  realise  as  yet  that 
such  a  remark,  made  out  loud  in  mixed  company,  was  a  breach  of 
etiquette ;  but  his  good  intentions  were  evident.  All  settled  down 
to  their  games  again.  Albert  recognised  two  or  three  intimates, 
iand  entered  into  eager  talk  with  them  about  his  troubles  at  the 
fadr,  and  so  slipped  easily  into  club  life. 

For  some  time  to  come  every  evening  found  him  waiting  at  the 
door  for  the  club  to  open,  and  among  the  last  to  leave.  The 
.iiights  were  cold,  the  club  was  cosy,  not  to  say  stufiy,  and  there 
was  afwajrs  a  welcome  there.  One  night  his  place  was  empty. 
TUme  passed  by,  and  no  Albert  appeared.  Late  in  the  evening 
there  was  a  timid  knock  at  the  door.    *  Please,  sir,  you're  wanted,' 
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and  the  ciinte  stepped  out  to  find  Bin.  HawkinB  in  teaxB  i^tib 
doorstep. 

'  Please,  sir,  they've  locked  up  Elbert  '—his  father  always  ciM 
him  just  ^  Bert/  but  his  mother  thought  it  more  leqiecUblft  to 
give  him  his  full  title  of  *  Elbert  * — '  and  VU  be  ohazged  to-maaof, 
and  will  you  bail  'im  out  ?  Which  'e  never  done  audi  a  Hung; il 
was  all  them  boys  as  'e  gets  mixed  up  along  with ;  and  if  Vdon^ 
gambled  inside  tiie  club  like  the  rest  of  'em,  Vd  'ave  been  all  li^ 
but  'e  wouldn't  do  that,  not  'im.  'E  'as  too  much  respects  iatjoi, 
sir.  •  .  .' 

It  seemed,  after  patient  investigation,  that  Albert  had  )tm 
caught  led-handed  playing  nap  under  the  street  lamp.  Ooo» 
quently  the  club  was  closed  early — ^it  was  not  yet  deemed  sifa  Id 
leave  it  alone  and  unattended  to  its  own  devices— and  the  cotth 
hastened  to  the  police-station,  wondering  uneasily  aa  he  went  lU 
might  be  the  significance  of  Mis.  Hawkins's  lemaric  about '  gamUng 
inside  the  dub  like  the  rest  of  them.' 

Bailing  out  was  simple,  and  Albert  was  presently  set  at  liba^i 
with  strict  injunctions  to  report  himself  next  day  at  ten  o^dvk 
The  boy  was  very  silent  as  the  two  walked  homewards,  but  ficai 
the  litde  that  he  said  it  was  dear  that  he  had  no  intention  d 
denying  his  act.  *  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  f '  said  the  dtag- 
man.  '  No,  sir ;  except  if  you'ld  come  and  speak  for  me,'  answeni 
Albert  as  they  parted. 

Next  morning  the  curate  was  early  at  the  court.  His  priiic^ 
impression  was  an  overpowering  one  of  carbolic  add.  The  cosA 
was  like  a  smaQ  hall,  with  a  raised  platform  at  one  end  upon  wiiiol 
the  magistrate's  desk  and  seat  were  placed.  The  floor  of  the  oomk 
was  divided  into  various  panelled  compartments  for  various  offioak 
At  one  side,  near  the  magistrate's  seat,  was  the  witness-box; 
facing  it  was  a  place  for  the  derk.  The  whole  was  a  haimonj  in 
drab,  tiie  only  relief  in  the  coIour*scheme  being  afforded  by  tb 
royal  arms.  In  front  of  the  bench  was  the  dock,  a  railed  gaogwtfi 
and  behind  a  barrier  at  the  back  of  the  court  was  an  open  area  for 
the  interested  public.  Among  these  the  curate  took  his  plaoe,  btf 
was  soon  spied  by  a  policeman,  who  asked  him,  politdy  enongk, 
if  he  had  spedal  business  there.  ^  One  of  my  lads  is  in  tR>abi%' 
he  replied,  *  and  I  have  come  to  see  if  I  can  do  anything  for  linu 
*  You'ld  better  come  and  sit  down  here,  sir,  out  of  the  crowd, 
said  the  policeman,  indicating  a  seat  in  one  of  the  compartDM^ 
'  and  I'll  see  if  I  can  get  his  case  pushed  forward.' 
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He  disappeaied  through  one  of  the  doors,  and  there  was  time 
to  look  round.  Suddenly  a  door  behind  the  magistrate's  place  was 
tinned.  *  Silence  in  court !  *  said  a  majestic  voice.  Everybody 
rose,  and  the  magistrate,  an  elderly  gentleman  with  a  shrewd, 
kindly  bee,  stepped  in,  bowed,  and  took  his  seat. 

A  little  time  was  spent  in  his  giving  advice  to  a  number  of 
women  who  came  one  by  one  to  the  front^with  whispered  tales  of 
troaUe,  and  then  began  a  long  procession  of  prisoners,  each  bearing 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  rest.  ^  Drunk  and  disorderly '  was  the 
charge  in  nearly  every  case.  Some  were  men,  some  were  women, 
some  looked  sullen,  some  looked  bored,  some  argued  a  little,  most 
pleaded  guilty,  some  had  many  convictions  against  them,  some 
only  a  few,  some  consequentiy  got  heavier  sentences  than  others. 
It  was  all  sordid  and  vicious,  the  only  rays  of  humour  coming 
from  a  witty  cab-driver,  who  was  in  trouble  for  leaving  his  horse 
and  cab  unattended.  At  last  Albert  was  ushered  in,  and  took  his 
place  in  the  dock,  looking  wonderfully  young  and  innocent  after 
the  long  series  of  brutalised  faces.  His  mother  had  evidently  tidied 
him  up,  and  he  was  wearing  a  decent  collar  and  tie  for  die  first 
time  for  years. 

A  policeman  stepped  into  the  box,  kissed  the  Book  with  a 
smack,  gave  his  name  and  number  to  the  derk,  and  proceeded  with 
his  evidence  in  a  monotonous  sing-song  voice  which  betrayed  an 
indifference  oddly  out  of  keeping  with  the  prisoner's  miserable 
excitement. 

^Have  you  any  questions  to  ask  the  constable! '  said  the 
magistrate  to  Alb^,  when  the  evidence  was  dosed ;  but  the  boy 
did  not  seem  to  hear.  *  Have  you  any  questions  to  ask  the  con- 
stable f '  echoed  the  buriy  wiuder  standing  at  the  end  of  the 
dock.  '  Guilty,  please  my  lord,  sir,'  said  Albert,  with  a  break  in 
his  voice. 

The  magistrate  looked  round  the  court  with  a  dightiy  per- 
plexed air,  and  the  curate  perceived  that  the  moment  for  his  inter- 
vention had  come.  He  stepped  forward  with  an  effort,  said,  '  I 
should  like  to  speak  on  the  prisoner's  behalf  if  I  may,'  and  found 
himself  in  the  witness-box  without  quite  knowing  how  he  got  there. 
The  magistrate's  glance  gave  him  courage,  however,  and  he  managed 
to  put  in  a  plea  for  leniency,  promising  that  he  would  do  his  utmost 
to  keep  Albert  out  of  mischief  for  the  future.  The  magistrate 
leaned  forward  and  gave  the  boy  some  good  advice,  blended  with 
sharp  reproof ;  but  it  was  evident  that  he  was  glad  of  an  excuse  for 
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not  convicting,  and  a  few  minutes  later  Albert  and  the  cniata  ^ 
m  the  street  together. 

'You  have  been  a  young  fod,  Albert,  and  you  have  had  a 
lesson.  Take  my  advice,  and  drop  gambling.'  But  it  was  veij 
hard  to  screw  up  a  sermon  to  the  still  tremUing  lad ;  and  tbej 
parted  with  mutual  expressions  of  goodwilL 

i  •  4  i  t  a  I 

It  was  on  Sunday  evening  a  few  weeks  later  that  the  cmato 
was  walking  wearily  home  after  the  ^^d  of  the  last  aervicej  wlm, 
as  he  made  his  way  through  the  crowd  in  the  great  thoToughfsie, 
he  met  Albert,  whose  arm  was  linked  in  the  arm  of  a  pleasaaV 
faced  girl.  '  Hullo  1 '  said  the  curate  to  himself.  ^  Albert  waUdog 
out  with  Jessie  ?    Well,  she'll  keep  him  straight  if  anybody  oan.* 

The  curate  had  by  this  time  experience  enough  to  know  that 
an  influence  had  come  into  Albert's  life,  the  ultimate  iaauea  of  whkk 
no  man  could  foresee. 

H.  G.  D.  Latham. 
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CHAPTER  V; 

•  Will  you  answer  this  for  me,  Baby  ?— Tell  Major  Bethune  that  we 
sliall  be  glad  to  see  him  here  this  week,  and  for  as  long  as  he  cares 
to  stay.' 

Aspasia  took  the  letter  between  disdainful  finger  and  thumb, 
and  turned  it  over  to  peruse,  Rosamond,  leaning  her  chin  on  her 
hand,  looked  away  from  the  breakfast-table  through  the  small-paned 
windows  into  the  wintry  garden,  and  was  lost  in  some  dream  again. 

Miss  Cuningham's  nostrils  dilated  with  indignation  as  she  read 
the  brief  dry  lines  in  which  Major  Bethune  informed  Lady 
Gerardine  that  he  would  be  glad  if  she  could  now  furnish  him  with 
some  of  the  promised  material  for  his  work,  as  he  was  at  a  standstill. 
He  could  run  down  for  the  day,  if  it  suited,  and  with  kind  regards 
to  her  niece —begged  to  remain,  and  so  forth. 

*  Sand  regards  to  her  niece,'  repeated  that  young  lady  to  herself 
with  an  ominous  tightness  of  expression.  *  Yes,  Aunt,'  she  said  aloud, 
with  some  alacrity.  '  Leave  it  to  me ;  I  shall  write  to  Major  Bethune.* 

She  finished  her  tea  with  a  gulp  and  hurried  to  the  comer  of  the 
drawing-room,  where  she  had  established  her  Lares  and  Penates,  to 
undertake  the  congenial  task. 

Her  dimples  pointed  deep  satisfaction  as  she  wrote.  ^Kind 
regards,'  indeed!  This  Major  of  Guides  should  be  taught  his 
proper  place  in  the  estimation  of  Miss  Aspasia  Cuningham. 

Dear  Major  Bethune  (she  wrote),  my  aunt  bids  me  to  say  that  she  will  be 
charmed  if  you  can  arrange  your  promised  visit  for  next  week.  You  did  promise 
to  come  here,  did  not  you  T  I  positively  forget.  It  seems  such  ages  since  that 
dreadful,  dreary  sea  journey,  that  it  was  quite  a  surprise  to  hear  from  you  this 
morning.  We  are  having  such  a  happy  time  here  that  India  and  all  the  rest  6f 
it  seem  never  to  have  existed.    We  do  enjoy  being  by  ourselves. 

Kind  r^ards  from  my  Aunt, 

Yours  very  truly, 

concluded  Miss  Aspasia  with  a  vindictive  flourish* 

'  Copyright,  190i,  by  Egerton  Castle,  in  the  United  States  of  Amexic% 
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Having  despatched  this  epistle  in  trinmph,  it  was  astoDiahiif 
how  much  brighter  became  Miss  Cuningham's  outlook  upon  fte 
world  at  lai^  and  the  manor-house  n  particular.  She  deTebped 
a  renewed  interest  in  housekeeping  details ;  not,  as  she  wu  caiebl 
to  explain,  that  it  mattered  really  what  they  gave  this  gentleman  to 
eat  or  to  drink,  only  Aunt  Rosamond  was  so  fastidious. 

She  discovered  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  entert 
tainment  of  any  visitor  that  a  pony  and  cart  should  immedisldj 
be  added  to  the  establishment,  and  spent  an  exciting  afternoon  ia 
scouring  the  countryside  for  the  same. 

It  was,  of  course,  the  sense  of  duty  well  accomplished  that  gave 
such  a  sparkle  to  her  eye  and  such  an  irrepressible  tilt  to  tbe 
comers  of  her  lips,  as  she  sat  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  abo?e 
mentioned  vehicle  from  the  station  the  day  of  Major  Bethnne'i 
arrival.  It  had  not  been  her  intention  to  gratify  him  with  a  fofjaii 
of  her  countenance  so  soon ;  but  Lady  Qerardine,  after  faithfoBj 
promising  to  be  in  attendance  at  the  appointed  time,  had  wandend 
ofE,  in  the  vague  way  of  which  Aspasia  was  becoming  lesignedlj 
tolerant,  for  one  of  her  long  solitary  rambles ;  and  the  girl  could 
not,  for  the  credit  of  the  house,  but  take  on  herself  the  neglected 
hospitable  duty. 

Alas  for  all  the  resolves  of  a  noble  pride !  She  had  hardly  beei 
ten  minutes  in  the  company  of  the  newly  arrived  guest  bef ote  she 
had  fallen  into  the  old  terms  of  confidential  intimacy. 

Afterwards  she  could  not  quite  tell  herself  how  it  had  happened ; 
whether  because  of  the  good  softening  of  his  harsh  face  as  he  looked 
down  at  her,  or  of  the  warm  close  grasp  of  his  hand  which  dio?e 
away  at  once  the  forlorn  feeling  which  had  possessed  her  poor  littk 
gregarious  soul  all  these  days ;  or  whether  it  were  the  molIifTiDg 
influence  of  old  Mary's  scones,  the  cosiness  of  the  fragrant  tea  and 
the  leaping  fire  in  contrast  to  the  dreary  dusk  gathering  outside. 
Perhaps  it  was  merely  that  her  healthy  nature  could  harbour  no 
resentment,  albeit  the  most  justifiable.  However  it  may  have 
been,  Major  Bethune  found  his  welcome  at  the  manor-house  sweet 
Even  the  maidenly  coldness  of  her  first  greeting  pleased  his  fastidiom 
old-fashioned  notions ;  and  the  subsequent  thawing  of  tiiis  delicate 
rime  came  upon  him  with  something  of  the  balm  of  sunshine  on  ft 
frosty  morning. 

His  face  stiffened,  however,  at  Aspasia's  first  confidence  about 
her  aunt,  into  which  she  plunged,  after  her  usual  manner,  without 
the  slightest  preamble* 
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*  She's  awfully  good  to  me,  always ;  sweeter  to  me  than  ever, 
these  last  few  days — when  we  meet!  But  I  scarcely  see  her, 
except  at  meals.  And  then  we  don't  seem  to  be  living  in  the  same 
world.  It's  like  talking  through  the  telephone,'  cried  the  girl. 
*0f  course,  I  am  quite  aware,'  she  went  on,  *that  the  poor 
darling  is  suffering  from  neu — ^neurasth — ^well,  whatever  they  call 
it ;  that  her  nerves  are  all  wrong.  'Tisn't  anjrthing  so  very  new 
either,'  she  giggled,  '  'tis  just  too  much  Runkle — ^RunMeitis.  ...  I 
know  myself,  even  I,  at  times,  have  felt  as  if  I  could  scream  and 
tear  out  his  hair  by  the  roots.  What  must  it  have  been  for  her  ! 
She  kept  up,  you  see ;  that's  her  way.  And  now  that  she's  free  of 
him  for  a  bit,  it's  the  reaction,  I  suppose.' 

He  drank  his  tea  in  sips,  listening  to  her,  his  head  bent.  The 
firelight  leaped  and  cast  changing  lights  upon  his  countenance. 
Baby  thought  he  looked  thinner,  older,  sterner ;  yet  she  could  never 
be  afraid  of  him.  There  was  something  extraordinarily  pleasant 
in  having  him  there.  The  very  loneliness  of  the  Old  Ancient  House 
added  a  zest.  The  unsubstantial  image  of  Harry  English  faded 
like  a  ghost  before  the  dawn  in  the  strong  man's  presence.  She 
edged  her  chair  an  inch  closer. 

^  I  am  sorry  Lady  Gerardine  is  no  better,'  said  he,  formally,  into 
the  little  silence. 

*  Oh,  better ! '  answered  Aspasia.  *  Will  you  have  another 
cup  i  '  (^  That  makes  the  third.'  She  was  pleased ;  here  was  a 
tribute  to  her  capacity.)  *  Better  ? — that's  what  is  so  funny,  she's 
as  well  as  possible.  She  looks  young,  young,  with  a  bloom  on  her 
cheeks,  ancl  sometimes  she  walks  about  smiling  to  herself.  It 
makes  me  creep.  I  can't  think  what  she's  smiling  at.  She  comes 
down,  singing  softly  to  herself.  Why,  there  are  times  when  she 
looks  just  like  a  girl.  No  one  could  ever  beUeve  she's  had  two 
husbands,'  cried  terrible  Baby. 

Major  Bethune  put  down  his  cup,  untouched.  (*He  didn't 
want  it  after  all,'  conmxented  she.)  *  It  is  rather  strange,'  she  went 
on  aloud  ; '  she's  simply  bloomed  since  she  came  here,  and  the  whole 
house  is  full  of  Harry  English.  And  she's  shut  up  half  the  time, 
in  his  old  rooms  under  the  roof,  routing  among  those  old  letters, 
you  know — those  letters  there  was  all  the  fuss  about.  I  thought 
we'd  killed  her  over  them  between  us,'  said  Baby,  with  her  little 
nervous  laugh.  '  And  now,  I  don't  know,  but  I  almost  think  I 
would  rather  see  her  cry  and  look  pale  as  before.  It  would  seem 
more  natural.    Really,  I'm  frightened  sometimes.' 

VOL.  XVn.— NO.  101,  N.S.  45 
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Her  pieity  face,  with  its  wide  open  eyes,  took  a  piteous  look  in 
the  firelight. 

*  You  don't  think  it  means  anything  ? '  she  resumed.  Andtb 
tears  suddenly  welled,  the  comers  of  her  month  drooped :  she  Beemed 
no  more  than  a  child.  He  stretched  out  his  arm  and  Uxk  ber 
hand. 

*  Mean  !  '  he  said.  *  Why,  Miss  Aspasia,  what  shoidd  it  mean! 
Something  perhaps  that  your  kind  heart  would  find  hard  to  imdei- 
stand.  But  it  means  after  all,  nothing  so  very  unusual  Lady 
Gerardine,  and  it  is  all  the  better  for  her,  is  of  those  who  aie  qoiddy 
consoled.  The  country  air  is  doing  her  good,  and  the  old  letteis — ' 
he  dropped  her  hand,  his  tones  grew  incisive.  ^  It  is  only  whentbe 
past  is  more  satisfactory  than  the  present  that  memories  are  db- 
agreeable.' 

*  Oh,'  died  Aspasia.  She  started  to  her  feet.  ^  What  a  fanny 
way  you  have  of  saying  that ! '  And  as  the  meaning  of  his  woids 
forced  itself  upon  her,  *  How  unkind !  I  think  you  hate  AudI 
Rosamond.' 

*  I  ?  '  said  he,  startled.  He  rose  in  his  turn.  ^  What  an  absoid 
idea  ! '  He  laughed,  but  his  lips  seemed  stiff.  '  I  f — ^I  would  not 
presume,  how  could  I  ?  to  have  any  feeling  for  Lady  Gerardine  bnt 
that  of  distant  respect.' 

The  door  opened  and  in  came  Rosamond. 

*  In  the  dark ! '  she  said,  looking  upon  them  unseeingly  s&s 
the  light  of  the  hall.    '  Is  that  Major  Bethune  ?  ' 

She  came  forward,  while  Aspasia,  on  her  knees,  violently  poked 
the  fire  into  a  blaze. 

'  Rose  of  the  World,'  thought  Bethune,  as  the  ruddy  glow  fell 
upon  the  figure  of  his  friend's  widow.  It  was  true  she  looked  lib 
a  girl.  Her  cheek  was  rose-red  from  the  cold  wind.  Her  shadowed 
eyes  brilliant.  The  light  tendrils  of  her  hair  floated  back  from  h^ 
white  forehead. 

*  You  are  welcome,'  she  said,  and  mingled  with  her  grace  and 
sweetness  there  was  a  little  timidity  which  was  as  exquisite  and  as 
indescribable  an  addition  to  her  beauty  as  the  bloom  to  the  poipl^ 
of  the  grape  or  the  mist  to  the  Une  of  the  hills  at  dawn.  He  bowed 
over  her  hand.  He  felt  angry  with  himself  that  he  had  no  woni 
to  say. 

*  Tea  {  '  said  Aspasia.  As  he  took  the  cup  from  her  to  pafis  i^ 
to  Lady  Gerardine,  he  heard  the  spoon  dink  against  the  sauoei 
with  the  trembling  of  his  own  hand. 
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CHAPTER  VI, 


*It  is  the  post,  Aunt/  said  Aspasia;  ^and  a  letter  from 
Runkle/ 

She  stood  at  the  door  of  the  attic,  looking  in  upon  them  with 
something  unfriendly  in  the  expression  of  her  eyes.  The  tone  in 
which  she  announced  Lady  Gerardine's  correspondent  was  not 
without  a  shade  of  malicious  triumph. 

Rosamond  and  Major  Bethune  were  sitting  one  at  each  end  of 
the  old  writing-table  that  had  been  Harry  English's.  Between 
them  lay  a  pile  of  papers.  From  the  landing,  Baby  had  heard 
Bethune's  voice  uplifted  in  unwonted  animation,  and  then  the  ring 
of  her  axmt's  laugh. 

As  she  entered,  the  man  rose.  But  Lady  Gerardine  merely 
turned  her  head  towards  the  intruder  with  an  involuntary  contrac- 
tion of  the  eyebrows. 

^  Dear  child,'  she  said,  and  Aspasia  felt  the  impatience  of  inter- 
ruption xmder  the  gentleness  of  the  tone,  ^  we  are  at  work.' 

'  At  work  !    It  had  sounded  like  it,'  thought  the  girl  ironically. 

^Runkle  writes  from  Brindisi,'  she  said,  turning  over  in  her 
hand  the  thin  envelope  with  the  foreign  stamp.  *  We  shall  have 
him  home  directly.' 

If  she  had  hoped  to  create  a  sensation  with  her  news,  here  was 
a  failure.  Bethxme  stood  impassive.  Lady  Gerardine  had  all  the 
air  of  one  to  whom  Sir  Arthur's  movements  were  the  least  of  con- 
cerns.   She  turned  with  a  little  impatient  gesture  to  Major  Bethune ! 

^  Do  sit  down  again,'  she  said,  *  and  go  on.  You  have  not  told 
me  whether  Harry  won  the  race.  Oh,  he  must  have  won.  I  never 
saw  anyone  ride  as  he  did.' 

Aspasia's  pretty,  defiant  countenance  changed.  Of  late  she 
had  occasionally  ^own  an  undefined  lurking  anxiety  about  her 
Aunt — ^it  now  sprang  out  of  ambush  and  seized  her  again.  She 
put  one  hand  over  Rosamond's  clasped  fingers,  and  with  the  other 
held  the  letter  before  the  abstracted  eyes. 

*  But  you  must  read  it,'  she  said,  half  tenderly,  half  authorita- 
tively. 

'  Presently,'  said  Lady  Gerardine.  And  then,  as  if  irritated  by 
the  disturbing  document,  seized  it  and  laid  it  on  one  side.  *  Here, 
Baby,'  said  she,  *  come  and  take  your  favourite  place  on  the  floor, 
and  Major  Bethune  will  begin  his  story  again.    You  will  like  to 
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hear  how  Harry  took  the  conceit  out  of  these  Lanoeis  who  thought 
that  nobody  could  ride  a  horse  but  themselves.' 

Baby  flung  a  swift  look  at  Bethune,  half  appeal,  half  fright. 
He  was  gnawing  the  comer  of  his  moustache  and  staring  under  hk 
heavy  brows  at  Rosamond's  face — ^beautiful,  unconscious,  eager. 
He  seemed  perplexed. 

*  But,  my  goodness,'  cried  Aspasia,  and  for  very  little  more  she 
would  have  burst  into  tears,  *  you  know  what  the  Runlde  is,  bolh 
of  you.  Don't  you  see  this  is  perfectly  idiotic  ?  Someone  will 
have  to  read  his  letter  and  see  what  he's  got  to  say.' 

*  Bead  it  you,  then,'  retorted  Lady  Gerardine,  with  sudden  heat. 
Her  eyes  flashed,  the  blood  rushed  into  her  cheeks.  She  was  as 
angry  as  the  sleeper  who  is  shaken  from  some  fair  dream  that  he 
would  fain  hold  fast.  Thereupon  Baby's  temper  flamed  likewise. 
She  shrugged  her  shoulders,  snapped  the  letter  from  the  table,  tore 
it  open.  Lady  Qerardine  began  to  sort  the  papers  before  her, 
once  more  determinedly  abstracted  from  the  situation.  The  gid 
flung  herself  down  on  the  window  seat  below  the  doimer,  and,  with 
pouting  lips  and  scornfully  uplifted  eyebrows,  set  to  work  to  peruse 
the  marital  document. 

'  Poor  Bunkle  hopes,'  she  cried  sarcastically,  *  that  you  have 
not  been  making  yourself  ill  again  with  anxiety  about  him  because 
he  missed  the  last  mail.  (Fancy,  if  we'd  only  known  dear  Runkk 
missed  the  last  mail!)  You  must  forgive  him.  Aunt.  Lady 
Aspasia  insisted  on  bemg  taken  to  Agra,  to  see  the  Taj.  •  .  .  Runlde 
will  be  in  England  almost  as  soon  as  this  letter.  (Oh,  joy !)  Lady 
Aspasia  has  insisted  on  his  going  to  stay  at  Melbury  Towers  first. 
She  is  having  all  sorts  of  interesting  people  to  meet  him.  (Ar^m't 
you  jealous.  Aunt  ?)    When  once  she's  got  him,  she  doesn't  mean 

to  let  him  go — (Fancy,  the  Bunkle !) — Oh '    She  dropped  her 

hands  with  the  crinkling  thin  sheet  and  surveyed  Lady  Gerardine 
with  some  gravity :  *  He  wants  us  to  join  him  there ! ' 

*  Who— where?' 

*Us — you  and  me,  Aunt  Eosamond,  at  Melbury.  We're  to 
meet  him  there,  he  says,  immediately,  and  stay  over  Christmas. 
Lady  Aspasia  will  write.' 

*  I  cannot  go,'  said  Bosamond  quietly,  as  if  that  decided  the 
question. 

Once  again  Aspasia  hesitated  in  distress  between  the  advisa- 
bility of  discussion  with  anyone  so  unreasonable,  and  the  danger  of 
exciting  a  highly  nervous  patient.    With  a  despairing  shake  of  her 
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fluffy  head,  she  finally  letumed  to  the  letter  and  read  on  in  a  voice 
from  which  all  the  angry  zest  had  departed. 

' ''  I  shall  spend  a  couple  of  days  in  Paris.  Lady  Aspasia  has 
implored  me  to  give  her  my  opinion  upon  some  old  furniture.  I  pro- 
pose, however,  to  send  Muhammed  Saif-u-din — ^my  native  secretary, 
you  remember-HStraight  to  you  at  Saltwoods.  He  has  some 
important  work  to  finish  for  me,  and  Jani  will  know  how  to  look 
after  him.  He  will  arrive  about  the  evening  of  the  tenth."  That's 
to-morrow,*  said  the  girl,  breaking  off.  *  Lord,  Fm  glad  you're  here, 
Major  Bethune!  Oracious!  This  old  place  is  creepy  enough 
without  having  a  black  man  wandering  about  the  passages  and  the 
orchards.  .  .  .  Fancy  us,  all  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  downs! 
He  might  cut  all  our  throats,  and  nobody  know  anything,  till  the 
baker  came.  I  do  think  our  BunUe  might  keep  his  own  blacka- 
moors to  himself.' 

Bosamond  looked  indifferent.  She  drummed  the  table  softly 
with  her  fingers,  as  if  in  protest  against  the  waste  of  time.  Bethune 
still  stood  without  speaking.  His  attitude  had  not  changed  a 
fraction,  neither  had  his  brooding  face.  Aspasia  thought  that  she 
could  have  flung  the  inkpot  at  him  with  much  satisfaction. 

'  That's  all,'  she  concluded,  drily ;  '  Bunkle  is  his  dear  wife's 
devoted  husband.'  She  threw  a  hard  emphasis  on  the  words. 
Bosamond  suddenly  paled  and  set  her  lips  close. 

*  Oh,  yes !  there's  a  postscript ;  he  wants  an  answer  imme- 
diately to  Glaridge's — and  who  do  you  think  was  their  fellow 
traveller?  Dr.  Chatelard— he's  to  be  at  Melbury,  too.  It's  all 
fish  that  comes  to  Lady  Aspasia's  net — evidently.    Well  ?  ' 

Still  there  was  silence. 

It  was  a  dear  day.  A  shaft  of  wintry  stmshine  pierced  in 
between  the  ivy  sprays,  and  caught  the  girl  as  she  sat ;  her  crisp 
aureole  of  hair  seemed  palely  afire ;  sparks  of  the  same  faint  yellow 
flame  enkindled  her  eyes,  and  even  the  ends  of  her  long  eye- 
lashes. She  sat  stiff  and  stem,  her  face  was  a  little  pallid. 
Bethune  glanced  at  her  suddenly.  The  sky  was  blue  through 
the  little  panes  beyond :  he  thought  she  made  a  quaintly  pretty 
picture. 

'  Well ! '  repeated  Miss  Cimingham,  *  you  had  better  wire  to 
Eunkle,  I  think.' 

Lady  Gerardine  rose  from  her  seat  with  so  swift  a  movement 
that,  startled.  Baby  jumped  from  her  perch.  The  elder  woman 
was  passion  white ;  her  nostrils  were  dilated. 
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*  Leave  me,  ABpaaia/  she  said,  pointing  to  the  door  witibi  a  gesture 
at  once  dignified  and  incensed.    *  You  diBturb  ma/ 

*  Well,  I  never ! '  exclaimed  the  ill-used  girl.  She  checked  her- 
self suddenly  and  made  a  rush  for  the  passage ;  if  she  spoke  another 
word  the  tears  would  certainly  come,  and  that  (she  thought) 
would  be  the  last  straw. 

Quick  as  she  was,  Bethune  was  before  her.  He  opened  the 
door  for  her  to  pass.  His  air  of  detachment,  the  banality  of  the 
courtesy,  seemed  to  her  an  insult ;  she  flung  a  look  of  Hoafehing 
reproach  at  him  as  she  flounced  by. 

With  Sir  Arthur's  letter  clutched  in  her  hand  she  sought  refuge 
in  her  own  room ;  and  there  on  the  small  white  bed  shed  some  of 
the  bitterest  and  angriest  tears  she  had  ever  known.  The  thought 
of  the  two  in  the  attic  room  galled  her  beyond  endurance. 

'  Hasn't  she  had  two  husbands  already  ?  '  sobbed  she  to  hersdi^ 
catching  at  the  crudest  conclusions  with  all  the  inconsequence  of 
her  years,  '  and  couldn't  she  leave  just  this  one  man  alone  ?  .  . . . 
"  You  disturb  me  "—oh  I ' 

Yet  Bethune  had  remained  in  the  attic  scarcely  a  minute  after 
Aspasia  herself  had  left  it.  When  he  had  returned  to  the  table.  Lady 
Geraidine  had  gazed  at  him  a  span  or  two  with  vague  eyes — ^thea 
she  had  passed  her  hand  over  her  forehead,  sighed,  wearily,  and 
fallen  into  her  seat. 

'  I  can  do  no  more  to-day ! '  she  had  said.  '  Take  those  papeis. 
You  see  I  have  copied  out  all  in  sequence,  even  the  most  tzivial 
detail,  till  the  Sandhurst  examination.  Make  what  use  of  them 
you  like.  I — ^forgive  me,  it  is  very  stupid — ^but  I  feel  troubled. 
And  please — do  not  talk  to  me  about  this  any  more  until  I  ask 
you  to.' 

So  she  had  dismissed  him.  And,  dismissed,  he  returned  to  the 
study,  which  had  been  allotted  for  his  use,  and  placed  her  voluminous 
notes  with  his  own  typewritten  manuscript,  pending  the  taak  of 
collation.  Then  he  fell  into  a  long  reverie  and  his  thoughts  weze 
neither  of  Hairy  English  nor  of  Miss  Aspasia  Ouningham. 

But  even  in  anger  Baby  was  loyal ;  some  instinct,  rather  than 
any  positive  train  of  reasoning,  told  her  that  Sir  Arthur's  arrival 
at  the  present  juncture  would  inevitably  precipitate  matters  to  a 
most  undesirable  dimaz.  On  the  other  hand:  how  keep  him 
away  if  his  wife  peisisted  in  her  attitude  of  indifference  and 
silence?  •  •  . 
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*  Good  gracious,  Wll  have  Rtmkle  tuming  up  in  a  speoial  train 
befoie  the  week's  out ! '    How  to  prevent  it  ? 

With  much  labour  she  finallj  concocted  and  despatched  a  tele- 
gram of  Machiavellian  artfulness  to  await  arrival  at  daridge's, 
taking  further  upon  herself  to  sign  it  in  Lady  Qerardine's  name  : 

Just  received  letter.  Overjoyed  return,  trast  yoa  can  make  arrangements  to 
join  me  here  at  once;  nnfortnnate  presence  of  gnest  prevents  my  leaving. 
Otherwise  wonld  meet  yon  London  before  Melbnry. 

^That  will  do  it,  I  think/  said  the  astute  joung  lady.  'U 
Bunkle  thinks  that  anyone  is  trying  to  dictate  to  him  or  to  interfere 
with  his  own  sacred  arrangements — ^the  trick  is  done/ 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Before  the  two  women  met  again,  it  was  evening — ^the  debatable 
hour,  between  light  and  darkness,  which  falls  so  quickly  upon  the 
December  day.  Rosamond  had  come  in,  wet  and  weary,  from  a 
walk  alone  on  the  downs ;  caught  by  reverie,  she  sat  before  the  fire 
in  her  dressing  gown,  her  change  of  garb  unfinished,  her  hair  still 
loosened,  gazing  through  those  unsubstantial  misty  recent  years  to 
the  past,  which  had  grown  so  vivid. 

Aspasia  peeped  in,  half  drew  back,  hesitated;  then,  as  Lady 
Gerardine  held  out  her  left  hand,  without  a  word,  the  girl  flew 
to  her  side  and  nestled  down  on  the  hearthrug  at  her  feet, 
seizing  the  white  hand  with  the  unexpressed  joy  of  tacit  recon- 
ciliation. For  a  little  while  there  was  silence  between  them. 
Baby's  eyes  roved  about  the  room ;  within  her  sunny  head  a  host 
of  new  thoughts  were  humming  like  a  hive  of  bees.  All  at  once 
something  unfamiliar  to  her  touch  about  the  fingers  she  was 
fondling  drew  her  gaze  with  surprise. 

*  Why,  Aunt  Rosamond  ?  * 

*  Yes,  Baby.' 

Lady  Qerardine  answered  from  the  past,  her  voice  far  away  and 
dreamy. 

*  Whj.^  The  girl  turned  the  inert  hand  now  to  the  faint  grey 
light  of  the  waning  day,  now  to  the  fireglow.  '  You  have  changed 
your  rings.  This  is  a  new  one  I  never  saw  before,'  and  her  plump 
finger  tips  felt  the  plain  circle,  so  much  rounder  and  narrower  than 
that  pompous  gold  band  with  which  the  great  Sir  Arthur  had 
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plighted  his  nuptial  vow.    The  cry  had  ahnost  escaped  hei  lips: 

*  You've  never  taken  oS  Runkle's  wedding-ring ! '  but  she  chficbd 
it  yriih  that  new  prudence  circumstances  were  forcing  upon  ber. 
She  wished  now  she  had  not  spoken  at  all.  But  Lady  Geiaidme 
was  smiling. 

*  Yes/  said  she  tenderly,  looking  down  at  her  hand  where  die 
leaping  wood  flame  flashed  back  from  the  narrow  gold  circlet  and 
the  tiny  coloured  gems  of  an  antique  ring  that  surmounted  it. 

*  I  have  changed  my  rings — ^this  one  was  given  me  the  night  beloie 
my  marriage.  It  all  went  so  quickly,  you  see.  Baby,  that  mj 
engagement  ring  came  only  the  day  before  the  wedding-ring.  It 
was  hers,'  said  Rosamond,  looking  over  her  shoulder  at  the  bed 
where  Mrs.  English  had  died.  ^  'Tis  a  very  old  trinket,  you  see. 
Red  roses  of  rubies,  green  leaves  of  emerald,  and  a  diamond  heart. 
He  said  it  was  my  heart — ^I  said  it  was  his.' 

She  smiled  again  into  space.  Aspasia  clasped  her  and  kissed 
her.  It  was  the  first  time  since  the  voyage  her  aunt  had  spoken 
to  her  openly  of  her  hidden  thoughts.  And  now  she  spoke  as  if 
confidence  had  always  existed  between  them,  as  if  she  weie  meielj 
continuing  the  thread  of  an  interrupted  discourse. 

Baby's  heart  began  to  sink  with  an  uneasy  sense  of  awe  as 
before  something  unnatural,  and  of  her  own  incapacity  for  meeting 
it.  She  wished  her  kiss  could  stop  the  lovely  smiliiig  lips  from 
further  speech.    But  Lady  Gerardine  went  on : 

^  We  were  married  quite  early,  in  the  little  Alverstoke  chmeli. 
I  used  to  hate  it  when  I  went  there  Sunday  after  Sunday ;  but  it 
was  a  new  place  to  me  that  morning,  holy  and  beautiful,  all  in  the 
dewy  freshness,  gray  amid  the  green,  with  stripes  of  sunli^t 
yellow  upon  it,  and  the  dancing  shadows  of  the  trees.  The  whole 
church  was  full  of  the  smell  of  white  narcissus ;  it  was  like  inoense. 
When  I  came  up  the  nave,  he  turned  where  he  stood  at  the  altar 
rail,  and  looked  at  me.  I  can  see  him  now,  just  as  he  looked ;  bis 
eyes  dark,  dark,  and  his  face  quite  pale  for  all  it  was  so  bionied. 
Baby,  I  can  smell  the  narcissus  now,  as  I  stood  beside  him  and 
he  put  this  on  my  finger.' 

She  raised  her  hand  and  kissed  the  ring. 

*  I  shall  never  take  it  off,'  she  said,  as  if  to  herself.  And  un- 
happy, practical  Baby,  could  have  laughed  and  cried  together  with 
the  despairing  ejaculation ;  ^  Poor  Runkle ! ' 

The  night  was  pressing  up  against  the  windows ;  only  the  to* 
light  now  fought  the  darkness  in  the  wainscoted  room.    Upon  th^ 
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panel  opposite  ihe  bed,  the  life-size  portrait  of  Captain  English,  in 
its  strong  lelief  of  black  and  white,  began  to  assume  a  ruddy  tint ; 
in  the  shifting  of  the  shadows  the  expression  of  the  face  seemed  to 
change.  It  assumed  startling  airs  of  life.  Baby  caught  sight  of 
this  and  gave  a  faint  scieam. 

'Oh,  oh,'  she  said,  buirowing  her  face  against  Rosamond's 
neck,  ^  he  almost  looks  alive  i ' 

Lady  Oerardine  had  seen,  too ;  but  there  was  no  terror  in  her 
soul. 

*  Why  should  he  not  look  alive  ? '  said  she,  in  a  soft  confidential 
whisper,  *  he's  not  really  dead,  you  know.' 

The  astounding  words  had  scarcely  fallen  upon  Baby's  alarmed 
consciousness,  when  there  was  a  crunching  of  wheels  below  the 
window,  as  if  the  night  without  had  suddenly  engendered  some 
ghostly  visitor  in  state.  A  violent  peal  rang  through  the  silent 
house ;  a  new  but  very  tangible  fear  was  upon  Aspasia.  With  a 
shriek  she  sprang  to  her  feet. 

^  As  sure  as  eggs  is  eggs,  it's  Runkle ! ' 

She  rushed  helter-skelter  to  the  door,  while  Rosamond  sat  still, 
clasping  her  ringed  finger. 

A  minute  later  Aspasia  burst  into  the  room  again.  She  was 
laughing  violently  in  reaction,  and  brought  a  breath  as  of  wet 
woods  and  winter  winds  into  the  warm  room. 

*  It's  all  right,'  she  gasped.    *  It  isn't  Runkle,  aunt,  it's  only ' 

with  a  fresh  irrepressible  gust,  *  it's  only  the  "  native  spring,"  you 
know,  the  black  man — the  secretary  who's  writing  up  Runkle's 
monument ! ' 

She  leaned  against  the  bed-post,  puffing  and  fanning  herself 
with  her  handkerchief. 

^  What  a  turn  he's  given  me — ^poor  thing !  I'm  glad  we've  got 
Jani  for  him.  He  looked  so  forlorn,  standing  in  the  hall,  staring 
about  him  with  great  sad  eyes,  like  something  pitchforked  into  a 
different  world.' 

Jani  carried  a  lamp  into  the  small  bare  chamber  allotted  to 
Muhammed  Saif-u-din,  and  set  it  on  the  table  at  which  he  was 
seated. 

She  turned  up  the  wick,  and  was  straightening  herself  from  her 
task  when  her  glance  fell  upon  the  man's  hands  and  became  riveted 
there.  Even  in  their  attitude  of  repose,  folded  one  over  the  other  in 
the  oriental  fashion,  these  dusky  hands  had  a  singular  suggestion 
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Rosamond  have  lingeied  upon  the  first  stage  of  that  joamey  into  the 
past  she  had  so  singularly  engaged  upon.  But,  in  spite  of  herself, 
the  wheels  were  turning,  the  moments  dropping ;  from  witlua  as 
well  as  from  without,  she  was  forced  on  and  on,  and  she  knew  tbt 
in  a  little  while  she  must  reach  the  parting  of  the  ways. 

It  haying  been  ruled  for  us  that  life  is  almost  all  change,  uA 
that  change  is  mostly  sorrow,  it  is  a  dispensation  of  mercy  that  ve 
should  be  blind  travellers  along  the  road,  and  never  know  what  fiei 
beyond.  But  Rosamond,  who  had  rebelled  against  the  natonl 
law,  was  now,  with  eyes  unsealed,  advancing  fatally  towaids  & 
way  of  sorrows  she  had  akeady  once  traversed,  refusing  to  moon 
at  her  appointed  hour. 

Fain  would  she  have  walked  in  the  sheltered  valley,  fain  eves 
called  back  the  old  sleep  of  coldness.  In  vain.  Time  was  marching, 
and  she  must  march.  And  two  there  were  that  drove  her  forwaid, 
besides  the  relentless  invisible  power — ^Bethune,  with  his  ex- 
pectant close  presence,  and  Sir  Arthur,  unbearable  menace  fn»B 
the  distance. 


*  And  then,  you  know,  the  summons  came,'  said  she. 

^  I  know,'  he  answered.    Then  there  was  silence  between  them. 

Lady  Gerardine  had  come  to  Major  Bethime  in  the  little  libniy 
where  he  spent  some  hours  each  morning  over  his  work.  These 
last  dajrs  she  had  shown  an  unaccountable  distaste  to  his  pieseofie 
in  the  attic  room.  And  he,  studying  her  now,  thought  that,  in 
this  short  week  of  his  visit,  she  had  ^tered  and  wasted ;  that  the 
bloom  had  faded  on  her  cheek  and  that  cheek  itself  was  faint^ 
hollowed.  He  had  been  poring  over  some  old  maps  of  the  Baio^ 
district,  pipe  in  mouth,  when  she  entered  upon  him.  And  at  si^t 
of  her,  he  had  risen  to  his  feet,  putting  aside  the  briar  with  a  muttered 
apology.  But  she,  arrested  in  her  advance,  had  stood  inhaUng  the 
vapour  of  his  tobacco,  her  lips  parted  with  a  quivering  that  was 
half  smile,  half  pain. 

^  I  like  it,'  she  had  said  dreamily.    ^  It  brings  me  back.' 

Awkward  he  nearly  always  felt  himself  before  her,  never  more 
so  than  at  these  moments  of  self -betrayal  on  her  part,  when  evezj 
glimpse  of  her  innermost  feeling  contradicted  the  hard  facts  of  her 
life.  He  stood  stiffly,  not  taking  up  his  pipe  at  her  bidding.  TheO; 
pulling  herself  together,  she  had  advanced  again,  ceremonioiiBly 
requesting  him  to  be  seated.    She  had  only  come  to  bring  hizn 
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another  note,  which  she  had  omitted  to  join  to  those  annals  of 
Harry  English's  life  np  to  their  marriage,  already  in  his  hands. 

He  had  just  glanced  at  it  and  flicked  it  on  one  side,  and  then 
at  the  expectancy  of  his  silence,  she  had  grown  pale.  There  could 
be  no  turning  back,  she  did  not  ask  it,  scarcely  hoped  for  it.  But 
0  God,  if  she  might  wait  a  little  longer ! 

She  sank  into  the  worn  leather  armchw.  It  was  a  small  room, 
Uned  with  volumes,  and  the  air  was  full  of  the  smell  of  ancient 
bindings,  ancient  paper  and  print ;  that  good  smell  of  books,  so 
grateful  to  the  nostrils  of  one  who  loves  them,  mingled  with  the 
pungency  of  Bethune's  tobacco. 

The  wild  orchard  came  quite  close  to  the  window  and  across  the 
panes,  under  an  impatient  wind,  the  empty  boughs  went  ceaselessly 
up  and  down  like  withered  arms  upon  some  perpetual  useless 
signalling.  To  Rosamond  they  seemed  spectres  of  past  summers, 
waving  her  back  from  their  own  hopeless  winter.  The  room  was 
warm  and  rosy  with  firelight,  but  in  her  heart  she  felt  cold. 
And  Major  Bethune  sat  waiting. 

'I  only  had  one  or  two  letters  from  him,'  she  faltered  at 
last ;  '  and  then  came  the  silence.'  Her  lovely  mouth  twitched 
with  pain;  Raymond  Bethune  turned  his  eyes  away  from  her 
face. 

*  He  joined  us  at  Oilgit,'  he  said,  staring  out  at  the  frantic  boughs. 
*  I  remember  how  he  looked,  as  he  jogged  in,  towards  evening  with 
bis  fellows — white  with  dust,  his  very  hair  powdered.' 

She  clasped  her  hands ;  the  tension  slightly  relaxed. 
'  You  all  loved  him  ?  '  she  said  softly. 

*  Loved  him ! '  he  gave  a  short  laugh.  '  Well,  he  was  a  sort  of 
god  to  me,  and  to  the  men  too.  Some  of  the  subs  thought  him  hard 
on  them — so  he  was,  hard  as  nails.' 

Astonishment  filled  her  gaze.  ^  Gad,'  said  the  man,  ^  I  remember 
poor  little  Fane — ^he  went  during  the  siege,  fever — ^I  remember  the 
little  fellow  saying,  half  crying :  "  I  think  English  is  made  of  stone." 
But  it  was  before  he  had  seen  him  at  the  fighting.  That  was  a 
leader  of  men  ! ' 

^  Hard ! '  said  Lady  Gerardine.  '  Hairy  made  of  stone ! ' 
she  gave  a  low  laugh,  half  indignant. 

'  Don't  you  know,'  said  Bethune,  ^  that  here ' — ^he  tapped  the 
jagged  Unes  of  the  mountain  maps — '  you  can't  do  anything  if 
you're  not  harder  than  the  rocks  ?  And  with  those  devils  of  ours,^ 
his  own  face  softened  oddly  as  he  spoke ;  ^  they're  hard  enough-- 
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ihey'ie  devib,  IteD  70a— to  lead  ihemiig^t,  joa'vegottobemn 
than  devil  yonnelf — youVe  got  to  be — an  archaogeL' 

Some  vision  of  a  glorious  fighting  Michael,  wiib  a  stem  sens 
faoe  of  immutable  justice,  featured  with  the  beauty  of  die  dnd, 
rose  before  Rosamond.  She  flushed  and  trembled ;  tiiensheiho^ 
back  again  and  with  anger. 

*  Ah,  but  his  heart,'  she  said ;  *  ah,  you  did  not  know  bim!* 
He  wheeled  round  upon  her  and  gazed  at  her,  his  odd  ep 

singularly  enkindled. 

*  You  forget,*  said  he,  and  quoted  '  that  every  man  "boi* 
two  soul  sides,  one  to  face  the  world  with,  one  to  show  a  woo* 
when  he  loves  her."  ' 

'Ah!'  said  Rosamond. — It  was  a  tender  cry,  as  if  she  had  tab 
something  very  lovely  to  her  heart  and  was  holding  it  dose,  f ^ 
an  abrupt  movement  Bethune  turned  back  to  his  table;  his lusi 
face  looked  harsher  and  more  unemotional  than  usual,  aodk 
began  folding  up  his  papers  as  if  he  thought  the  ccHiveisatKHiii' 
lasted  long  enough. 

*  Perhaps  to-morrow,'  he  said,  *  you  will  be  able  to  ffv^m^ 
beginning  of  the  siege  papers.' 

'  I  will  try,'  said  Rosamond,  catching  her  breath.  And  is. 
after  a  moment,  she  rose  and  left  him  without  another  wori 

Rosamond  felt  restless ;  the  walls  of  the  house  oppieflsedliei; 
the  sound  of  the  piano  in  the  drawing-room  was  maddeDing;^ 
wanted  to  be  out  in  the  wide  spaces  with  her  overwhelming  Aongk^ 
She  caught  up  a  cape,  drew  the  hood  over  her  head,  and  w^' 
quickly  forth  to  meet  the  December  wind. 

Down  the  grass-grown  avenues,  under  the  bereft  and  (^ 
plaining  orchard  trees,  she  went,  making  for  the  downs.  At^ 
boundary  gate  she  met  the  old  one-armed  postman  toiling  witiii* 
burden.  He  thrust  a  letter  into  her  hand  and  passed  on.  She  8&* 
that  it  was  addressed  in  Sir  Arthur's  writing,  and  bore  the  ^ 
of  Melbury.  She  broke  it  open  and  read  impatiently,  eager  to  » 
back  with  her  absorbing  dream.  Her  husband  was  rsg^^ 
summoning  her  to  join  him  at  once,  under  Lady  Aspaeoa's  io(i 
He  expressed  surprise,  tinged  with  dissatisfaction,  thai  M 
Aspasia's  kind  letter  of  invitation  to  her  should  have  m^ 
unanswered. 

*iNo  doubt,  dear,'  Sir  Arthur  wrote,  *you  are  waiting  until  f* 
can  ascertain  the  date  of  your  visitor's  departure,  but  this  0i^ 
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lot  be  allowed  to  inteifeie/  Heie  was  a  command.  Rosamond 
^ve  a  vague  laugh. 

*  Who  is  the  guest,  by  the  way  ?  I  am  expecting  a  letter  from 
^ou,  forwarded  from  London.  Probably  you  have  written  to 
lilaridge's.  I  would  gladly  accede  to  your  request  and  come  at  once 
o  the  manor-house.  .  .  .'  She  stared,  as  the  phrase  caught  her 
jes,  then  laughed  again :  ^  Poor  man — ^what  was  he  thinking  of  ?  ' 

She  crumpled  the  sheet  in  her  hand  and  walked  on.  The  wind 
dew  fiercely  across  the  downs,  every  leaf  and  spray,  every  dry 
[orse-bush,  every  blade  of  rank  grass  was  writhen  and  bent  in  the 
ame  direction.  She  struggled  to  the  shelter  of  a  hazel  copse  and 
at  her  down. 

Before  her  stretched  the  moorland,  dun-grey  and  yellow, 
lipping  to  the  horizon ;  above  her  head  the  sky  was  leaden  grey, 
^hajrged  with  cloud  wrack — a  huge  bowl  of  storm.  She  thought 
>f  that  glowing  Lidian  morning,  when  he  had  told  her  he  must 
eave  her,  and  of  the  twenty-four  hours  that  had  elapsed  between 
bhat  moment  and  their  parting.  What  tenderness,  gentier  than  a 
B^oman's,  had  he  not  revealed  to  her  then — ^Hany  English,  the 
lard  man,  fierce  angel-leader  of  devils !  And  the  words  of  Browning 
iished  back  upon  her,  once  again  as  a  message  of  balm — 

....  two  soul  sides,  one  to  face  the  world  with, 
One  to  show  a  woman  when  he  loves  her. 

Ah,  nothing  could  rob  her  of  that !  She  had  been  the  woman 
le  had  loved,  and  the  soul  side  he  had  shown  to  her,  most  generous, 
nost  sacred,  most  beautiful,  was  what  no  other  being  in  the 
[Jniverse  could  have  from  him,  not  even  his  God ! 

They  had  parted  in  the  dawn,  the  Lidian  dawn,  all  shot  with 
lame.  Not  once  had  he  faltered  in  his  resolute  cheerfulness.  He 
Lad  kissed  her  and  blessed  her  as  she  lay  in  bed.  But  at  the  door 
io  had  halted  to  look  upon  her  a  last  time ;  and  she  was  weeping. 
?henhe  hadflung  himself  back  beside  her  .  .  .  and  now  she  closed 
ler  eyes  and  shuddered  on  the  memory  of  his  last  kisses. 

With  the  chill  barren  earth  beneath  her,  the  lowering  winter 
ky  above,  the  sun- warmth  of  his  love  again  enfolded  her.  It  was 
s  if  his  presence  brooded  upon  her.  Oh,  could  she  but  die  and  be 
rith  him !  '  Hany,  I  am  yours,'  she  called  to  him  in  the  passion  of 
er  soul,  '  yours  only — ^love,  take  me !  * 

So  strong  seemed  the  atmosphere  of  his  spirit  about  her,  that  she 
>oked  round  wildly,  almost  feeling  as  if  her  soul-cry  must  have 
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called  back  the  dead.  There  stretched  the  iron  earth,  there  \m% 
the  lelentless  skies — ^the  world  was  empty. 

The  copse  where  she  had  chosen  to  rest  was  on  the  higher  downs, 
and  before  her  the  land  fell  away  gently  yet  so  surely  that  the 
high  chimney-stack  of  the  Old  Ancient  House  would  scarcely  have 
caught  the  eye  against  the  opposite  slope,  save  for  its  risisg  smob 
columns,  which  the  wind  seized  and  tore  to  flakes. 

As  she  gazed,  unseeing,  upon  the  desolate  spectacle,  a  gleam  si 
something  unwonted,  something  like  a  huge  crimson  bird,  moved 
vaguely  tropical  in  all  the  duns  and  greys.  She  wondered  awlule, 
and  then  realised  :  realised  with  a  sudden  sick  spasm. 

It  was  the  red  turban  of  Muhamftied  Saif-u-din.  How  amistei 
it  looked,  how  unnatural  a  bloodstain  under  this  pale  English  aty! 
Yonder  son  of  the  treacherous  race  that  she  could  not  banish  bm 
her  life,  even  in  this  peaceful  abode  of  her  widowhood— Si 
Arthur's  secretary.  ...  Sir  Arthur !  Her  husband !  The  man  to 
whom  she  had  given  the  claim  of  what  was  left  of  her  life ! ... . 
Thought  followed  on  thought  up  to  this  culminating  point,  iod 
then  it  was  to  Lady  (Jerardine  as  if  some  veil  was  rent  befozek 
mental  vision,  and  she  saw — saw  at  last — ^with  that  agony  to  Ae 
sight  of  sudden  glare  in  the  darkness,  what  she  had  done. 

These  last  weeks  she  had  lived  in  a  dream,  and  every  aspiiatka 
of  her  soul,  every  tendency  of  her  life,  had  drifted  always  fortte 
away  from  the  existence  she  and  fate  had  chosen  for  herself.  Not 
there  was  a  gulf  between  Rosamond  English  and  Rosamond  Genr- 
dine ;  and  by  the  hot  recoil  of  her  blood  she  knew  that  it  was  n- 
surmountable.  How  could  she  ever  go  back ;  again  be  wife  of  ^ 
man  she  loved  not,  she  who  was  widow  of  the  man  she  loved ! 

She  looked  for  the  letter  in  her  hand  to  cast  it  from  her,  sod 
found  that  it  had  already  escaped  her  careless  hold.  Upon  tbe 
yellow  grass  at  her  feet  the  wind  was  chasing  it ;  turning  it  moddo^ 
over  and  over,  a  contemptible  foolish  thing,  meanly  out  of  pto 
among  the  withered  leaves,  the  naturally  dying  things  of  tk 
fields. 

So  little  place  had  Sir  Arthur  Gerardine  in  the  life  of  Rosamond- 
Rosamond,  the  widow  of  Harry  English ! 


{To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

^  THB  NEXT  MORNINO.      ' 

There  was  another  who  kept  a  vigil  all  the  night.  In  the  Villa 
Pontignard  Pamela  Mardale  saw  from  her  window  the  morning  break, 
and  wondered  in  dread  what  had  happened  upon  that  broad  terrace 
by  the  aea.  She  dressed  and  went  down  into  the  garden.  As  yet 
the  world  was  grey  and  cool,  and  something  of  its  quietude  entered 
into  her  and  gave  her  peace.  A  light  mist  hung  over  the  sea,  birds 
sang  sweetly  in  the  trees,  and  from  the  chimneys  of  Roquebrune 
the  blue  smoke  began  to  coil.  In  the  homely  suggestions  of  that 
blue  smoke  Pamela  found  a  comfort.  She  watched  it  for  a  while, 
and  then  there  came  a  flush  of  rose  upon  the  crests  of  the  hills. 
The  mist  was  swept  away  from  the  floor  of  the  sea,  shadows  and 
light  suddenly  ran  down  the  hillsides,  and  the  waves  danced  with  a 
sparkle  of  gold.  The  sun  had  risen.  Pamela  saw  a  man  coming 
up  the  open  slope  from  Roquebrune  to  the  villa.  It  was  M.  Giraud. 
She  ran  to  the  gate  and  met  him  there. 

'  Well  ? '  she  asked.    And  he  answered  sadly : 

*  I  arrived  too  late.' 

The  colour  went  from  Pamela's  cheeks.  She  set  a  hand  upon 
the  gate  to  steady  herself.  There  was  an  expression  of  utter  con* 
stemation  on  her  face. 

'  Too  late,  I  mean,'  the  schoolmaster  explained  hurriedly,  *  to 
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help  you,  to  be  of  any  real  service  to  70a.  But  the  hann  doneia 
perhaps  not  so  great  as  you  fear.' 

He  described  to  her  what  he  had  seen — Lionel  Gallon  lying 
outstretched  and  insensible  upon  the  pavement,  Tony  and  UIEe 
Stretton  within  the  room. 

'  We  removed  M.  Gallon  to  his  bedroom,'  he  said.  '  Then  I 
fetched  a  doctor.  M.  Gallon  will  recover — ^it  is  a  concuaaon  ot 
the  brain.    He  will  be  ill  for  a  Uttle  time,  but  he  will  get  welL' 

'  And  the  man  and  the  woman  ?  '  Pamela  asked  eagerly.  '  The 
two  within  the  room  ?    What  of  them  ?  ' 

*They  were  standing  opposite  to  one  another.'  The  scliool- 
master  had  not  seen  Millie  on  her  knees.  ^  A  chair  was  ov^rtmnei 
the  chair  on  which  she  had  sat.  She  was  in  great  distress,  and,  1 
think,  afraid;  but  he  spoke  quietly.'  He  described  how  he  hi 
offered  Tony  the  letter,  and  how  Tony  had  closed  the  door  of  tbe 
room  upon  the  waiters. 

*  The  manager  did  not  know  what  to  do,  whether  to  send  for 
help  or  not.  But  I  did  not  think  that  there  was  any  danger  to  tk 
woman  in  the  room,  and  I  urged  him  to  do  nothing.' 

^  Thank  you,'  said  Pamela  gratefully.  *  Indeed,  you  were  is 
time  to  help  me.' 

But  even  then  she  did  not  know  how  much  she  was  indebted  to 
the  schoolmaster's  advice.  She  was  thinking  of  the  scandal  litiA 
must  have  arisen  had  the  pohce  been  called  in,  of  the  pubhcatioo 
of  Millie's  folly  to  the  world  of  her  acquaintances.  That  was  pn- 
vented  now.  If  Tony  took  back  his  w^ — as  with  all  her  heartdie 
hoped  he  would — he  would  not  at  all  events  take  back  one  oiiAm 
gossip  would  be  speaking  with  a  slighting  tongue.  She  was  not 
aware  that  Tony  had  deserted  from  the  Legion  to  keep  his  ti;^ 
upon  the  thirty-first  of  the  month.  Afterwards,  when  she  ^ 
learn  this,  she  was  glad  that  she  had  not  lacked  warmth  when  dte 
had  expressed  her  gratitude  to  M.  Giraud.  A  look  of  pkanne 
came  into  the  schoolmaster's  face. 

'  I  am  very  glad,'  he  said.  '  When  I  brought  the  doctor  back 
the  two  within  the  room  were  talking  quietly  together;  we  oonU 
hear  their  voices  through  the  door.  So  I  came  away.  I  walked  a; 
to  the  villa  here.  But  it  was  already  late,  and  the  lights  were  out- 
except  in  one  room  on  an  upper  floor  looking  over  the  sea— titft 
room,'  and  he  pointed  to  a  window. 

'  Yes,  that  is  my  room,'  said  Pamela. 

*  I  thought  it  was  likely  to  be  yours,  and  I  hesitated  wheiha 
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I  should  fling  up  a  stone ;  but  I  was  not  suie  that  it  was  your  room. 
So  I  detennined  to  wait  until  the  morning.  I  am  sorry,  for  you  haYS 
been  very  anxious  and  have  not  slept — I  can  see  that.  I  could 
have  saved  you  some  hours  of  anxiety.' 

Pamela  laughed  in  friendliness,  and  the  laugh  told  him  surely 
that  her  disl^ess  had  gone  from  her. 

'  That  does  not  matter/  she  said.  *  You  have  brought  me  very 
good  news.    I  could  well  afford  to  wait  for  it.' 

The  schoolmaster  remained  in  an  awkward  hesitation  at  the 
gate;  it  was  dear  that  he  had  something  more  to  say.  It  was  no 
less  clear  that  he  found  the  utterance  of  it  very  difficult.  Pamela 
guessed  what  was  in  his  mind,  and,  after  her  own  fashion,  she  helped 
him  to  speak  it.  She  opened  the  gate,  which  up  till  now  had  stood 
closed  between  them. 

'  Come  in  for  a  Httle  while,  won't  you  ? '  she  said;  and  she  led 
the  way  through  the  garden  to  that  narrow  comer  on  the  bluff  of  the 
hill  which  had  so  many  associations  for  them  both.  If  M.  Qiraud 
meant  to  say  what  she  thought  he  did,  here  was  the  one  place  where 
utterance  would  be  easy.  Here  they  had  interchanged,  in  other 
times,  their  innermost  thoughts,  their  most  sacred  confidences. 
The  stone  parapet,  the  bench,  the  plot  of  grass,  the  cedar  in  the 
angle  of  the  comer — among  these  familiar  things  memories  must 
throb  for  him  even  as  they  did  for  her.  Pamela  sat  down  upon 
the  parapet  and,  leaning  over,  gazed  into  the  torrent  far  below. 
She  wished  him  to  take  his  time.  She  had  a  thought  that  even  if 
he  had  not  in  his  mind  that  utterance  which  she  hoped  to  hear,  the 
recollection  of  those  other  days,  vividly  renewed,  might  suggest  it. 
And  in  a  moment  or  two  he  spoke. 

'  It  is  tme,  mademoiselle,  that  I  was  of  service  to  you  last  night  f ' 
^  Yes,'  replied  Pamela  gently;  ^  that  is  quite  true.' 
'  I  am  glad,'  he  continued.  *  I  shall  have  that  to  remember. 
I  do  not  suppose  that  I  shall  see  you  often  any  more.  Very  likely 
you  will  not  come  back  to  Boquebrune — very  likely  I  shall  never 
see  you  again.  And  if  I  do  not,  I  should  like  you  to  know  that 
last  night  will  make  a  difference  to  me.' 

He  was  now  speaking  with  a  simple  directness.    Pamela  raised 
her  face  towards  his.    He  could  see  that  his  words  greatiy  rejoiced 
her ;  a  very  tender  smile  was  upon  her  Ups,  and  her  eyes  shone. 
There  were  tears  in  them. 
'  I  am  so  glad,'  she  said. 

*  I  resented  your  coming  to  me  at  first/  he  went  on— ^  I  was  a 
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fool ;  I  am  now  most  grateful  that  you  did  come.  I  kamt  tittt 
you  had  at  last  found  the  happiness  which  I  think  you  have  alwiTi 
deserved.  You  know  I  have  always  thought  that  it  is  a  bad  dung 
when  such  a  one  as  you  is  wasted  upon  loneliness  and  nusezy— tke 
world  is  not  so  rich  that  it  can  afford  such  waste.  And  if  oolj 
because  you  told  me  that  a  change  had  come  for  you  I  sheold 
be  grateful  for  the  visit  which  you  paid  me.  But  there  is  more. 
You  spoke  a  very  true  word  last  night  when  you  told  me  it  was  a 
help  to  be  needed  by  those  one  needs.' 

^  You  think  that  too  ? '  said  Pamela. 

^  Yes,  now  I  do,'  he  answered.  *  It  will  always  be  a  great  pride 
to  me  that  you  needed  me.  I  shall  never  forget  that  you  \moAti 
upon  my  door  one  dark  night  in  great  distress.  I  shall  never  fbigei 
your  face,  as  I  saw  it  framed  in  the  light  when  I  came  out  into  tte 
porch.  I  shall  never  forget  that  you  stood  within  my  room,  and 
called  upon  me,  in  the  name  of  our  old  comradeship,  to  rise  up  aad 
help  you.  I  think  my  room  wiU  be  hallowed  by  that  recollection.* 
And  he  lowered  his  voice  suddenly  and  said :  '  I  think  I  shall  see 
you  as  I  saw  you  when  I  opened  the  door,  between  mjrself  and  the 
threshold  of  the  wineshop ;  that  is  what  I  meant  to  say.' 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and,  as  Pamela  took  it,  he  raised  her 
hand  to  his  lips  and  kissed  it. 

^  Good-bye,'  he  said;  and  turning  away  quickly  he  left  hernp 
in  the  place  where  she  had  known  the  best  of  him,  and  went  down 
to  his  schoolroom  in  the  square  of  Boquebrune.  Very  soon  the 
sing-song  of  the  children's  voices  was  droning  from  the  open  windows. 

Pamela  remained  upon  the  terrace.  The  breaking  of  old  ties 
is  alwajrs  a  melancholy  business,  and  here  was  one  broken  to-daj. 
It  was  very  unlikely,  she  thought,  that  she  would  ever  see  her  friend 
the  little  schoolmaster  again.  She  would  be  returning  to  England 
immediately,  and  she  would  not  come  back  to  the  Villa  Pontagnaid. 

She  was  still  in  that  comer  of  the  garden  when  anotiier  visitor 
called  upon  her.  She  heard  his  footsteps  on  the  gravel  of  the  path, 
and,  looking  up,  saw  Warrisden  approaching  her.  She  rose  from 
the  parapet  and  went  forward  to  meet  him.  She  understood  that 
he  had  come  with  his  old  question,  and  she  spoke  first.  The  ques- 
tion could  wait  just  for  a  little  while. 

'  You  have  seen  Tony  ?  '  she  asked. 

'  Yes ;  late  last  night,'  he  replied.  ^  1  waited  at  the  hotel  for 
him.  He  said  nothing  more  than  good*night,  and  went  at  once  to 
his  room.' 
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*  And  this  monung  ? ' 

'  This  morning/  said  Wariisden,  '  he  has  gone.  I  did  not  see 
him.  He  went  away  with  his  luggage  before  I  was  up,  and  he  left 
no  message.' 

Pamela  stood  thoughtful  and  silent. 

*  It  is  the  best  thing  he  could  have  done/  Warrisden  continued ; 
*  for  he  is  not  safe  in  France/ 

^Notsafe?' 

*  N<M.  Did  he  not  tell  you  ?  He  deserted  from  the  French 
Lej^on.  It  was  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  reach  Boquebrune 
by  the  date  you  named.' 

Pamela  was  startled,  but  she  was  startled  into  activity. 

*  Will  you  wait  for  me  here  ?  '  she  said.    ^  I  will  get  my  hat.' 
She  ran  into  the  villa,  and  coming  out  again  said :  '  Let  us  go 

down  to  the  station.' 

They  hurried  down  the  steep  flight  of  steps.  At  the  station 
Warrisden  asked :  '  Shall  I  book  to  Monte  Carlo  ?  ' 

^  No ;  to  Ese/  she  replied. 

She  hardly  spoke  at  all  during  the  journey;  and  Warrisden 
kept  his  question  in  reserve — this  was  plainly  no  time  to  utter  it. 
Pamela  walked  at  onoe  to  the  hotel. 

*  Is  Lady  Stietton  in  t '  she  asked ;  and  the  porter  replied : 

*  No,  Madame.    She  left  for  England  an  hour  ago.' 

*  Alone  t '  asked  Pamela. 

*  No.    A  gentleman  came  and  took  her  away.' 

Pamela  turned  towards  Warrisden  with  a  lode  of  great  joy  upon 
her  face. 

*  They  have  gone  together,'  she  cried.  ^  He  has  taken  his  risks. 
He  has  not  forgotten  that  lesson  learnt  on  the  North  Sea.  I  had  a 
fear  this  morning  that  he  had.' 

*  And  you  t '  said  Warrisden,  putting  his  question  at  last. 
Pamela  moved  away  from  the  door  until  they  were  out  of  ear- 
shot.   Then  she  said : 

*  I  will  take  my  risks  too.'  Her  eyes  dwelt  quietly  upon  her 
companion,  and  she  added :  *  And  I  think  the  risks  are  very  small.' 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE  LITTLB  HOUSE  IN  DEANERY   STREET. 

Pamela  oonstraed  the  departoie  of  Tony  and  his  wife  toptk 
aoooiding  to  her  hopes.  They  were  united  again.  She  wasomte^ 
with  that  fact,  and  looked  no  further,  since  her  own  sfiun  id 
become  of  an  engrossing  interest.  But  the  last  word  hsB  notki 
said  about  the  Truants.  It  was  not,  indeed,  until  the  gieAterpi^ 
of  a  year  had  passed  that  the  section  of  their  history  which  is  idate 
in  this  book  reached  any  point  of  finalily. 

In  the  early  days  of  January  the  Truants  arrived  in  LoicA:^^ 

the  dose  of  a  long  virit  to  Scotland.    They  got  out  upon  Eo^ 

platform,  and  entering  their  brougham,  drove  off.    They  hi^ 

driven  far  before  Millie  looked  out  of  the  window  and  sttitec 

forward  with  her  hand  upon  the  check-string.    It  was  dusk,  ^ 

the  evening  was  not  clear.    But  she  saw,  nevertheless,  tbtt^ 

coachman  had  turned  down  to  the  left  amongst  the  sqaaies  c 

Bloomsbury,  and  that  is  not  the  way  from  Euston  to  fi^- 

Park.    She  did  not  pull  the  check-string  however.    She  kok 

curiously  at  Tony,  who  was  sitting  beside  her,  and  then  1t^ 

back  in  the  carriage.    With  her  quick  adaptability  ahe  had  ^ 

into  a  habit  of  not  questioning  her  husband.    Since  the  jn^^^ 

the  South  of  France  she  had  given  herself  into  his  hands  witl^ 

devotion  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  had  something  of  skviah^ 

It  was  his  wish,  apparently,  that  the  recollection  of  tiiat  w 

should  still  be  a  barrier  between  them,  hindering  them  fnHD  i^ 

thing  but  an  exchange  of  courtesies.    She  bowed  to  As  «^ 

without  complaint.    To-night,  however,  as  they  drove  tlw^ 

the  unaccustomed  streets  there  rose  within  her  mind  a  hope.  ^ 

would  have  stifled  it,  dreading  disappointment ;  but  it  was  riff>^ 

than  her  will.    Moreover,  it  received  each  minute  ftesh  enooonf 

ment.    The  brougham  crossed  Oxford  Street,  turned  down  Sa^ 

Audley  Stareet,  and  traversed  thence  into  Paric  Stareet.   1/Slk  ^^ 

sat  forward  in  her  seat.    She  glanced  at  her  husband.    Toof,  ^ 

a  face  of  indifference,  was  looking  out  of  the  window.  ^^^^ 

wonderful  thing,  it  seemed,  was  coming  to  pass,  nay,  hadooa^^ 

pass.    For  already  the  brougham  had  stopped,  and  the  door  >^ 

which  it  stopped  was  the  door  of  the  little  house  in  Deanerf  ^'^ 

Tony  turned  to  his  wife  with  a  smile. 
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'  Home !  *  he  said. 

She  sat  there  inciedalous,  even  though  tiie  look  of  the  house, 
;he  windows,  the  very  pavement  were  speaking  to  her  memories. 
There  was  the  blank  wall  on  the  north  side  which  her  drawing- 
'oom  window  overlooked,  there  was  the  sharp  curve  of  the  street 
nto  Park  Lane,  there  was  the  end  of  Dorchester  House.  Here  the 
lappiest  years  of  her  life,  yes,  and  of  TonyX  too,  had  been  passed. 
She  had  known  that  to  be  truth  for  a  long  while  now.  She  had 
ome  of  late  to  think  that  they  were  the  only  really  happy  years 
rhich  had  fallen  to  her  lot.  The  memories  of  them  throbbed 
bout  her  now  with  a  vividness  which  was  poignant. 

'  Is  it  true  ?  '  she  asked,  with  a  catch  of  her  breath.  '  Is  it 
eally  true,  Tony  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  this  is  our  home.' 

MilUe  descended  from  the  carriage.  Tony  looked  at  her  curi- 
usly.  This  sudden  arrival  at  the  new  home,  which  was  the  old, 
ad  proved  a  greater  shock  to  her  than  he  had  expected.  For  a 
ittle  while  after  their  return  to  England  Millie  had  dwelt  upon  the 
rords  which  Tony  had  spoken  to  her  in  the  RSserve  by  ^e  sea. 
le  had  dreamed  of  buying  the  house  in  Deanery  Street,  of  resuming 
bere  the  life  which  they  had  led  together  there,  in  the  days  when 
dey  had  been  good  friends  as  well  as  good  lovers.  That  dream 
>r  a  time  she  had  made  her  own.  She  had  come  to  long  for  its 
ilfilment,  as  she  had  never  longed  for  anything  else  in  the  world ; 
le  had  believed  that  sooner  or  later  Tony  would  relent,  and  that 
;  would  be  fulfilled.  But  the  months  had  passed,  and  now,  when 
iie  had  given  up  hope,  unexpectedly  it  had  been  fulfilled.  She 
/ood  upon  the  pavement,  almost  dazed. 

^  You  never  said  a  word  of  what  you  meant  to  do,'  she  said  with 
smile,  as  though  excusing  herself  for  her  unresponsive  manner, 
he  door  was  open.  She  went  into  the  house  and  Tony  followed 
Br.    They  mounted  the  stairs  into  the  drawing-room. 

'  As  far  as  I  could,'  Tony  said,  ^  I  had  the  house  furnished  just 
I  it  used  to  be.  I  could  not  get  all  the  pictures  which  wc  once  had, 
at  you  see  I  have  done  my  best.' 

Millie  looked  round  the  room.  There  was  the  piano  standing 
Lst  as  it  used  to  do,  the  carpet,  the  wall-paper  were  all  of  the  old 
ittem.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  never  left  the  house ;  that 
le  years  in  Berkeley  Square  and  Regent's  Park  were  a  mere  night- 
Are  from  which  she  had  just  awaked.  And  then  she  looked  at 
ony.     No,  these  latter  years  had  been  quite  real — he  bore  the 
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marks  of  them  upon  his  face.  The  boTiahnesB  had  gone.  No 
doubt,  she  tiiought,  it  was  the  same  with  her. 

Tony  stood  and  looked  at  her  with  an  eagerness  which  nhA  did 
not  understand. 

^  Are  you  glad  ? '  he  asked  earnestly.  *  Millie,  are  pi 
pleased  i ' 

She  stood  in  front  of  him  with  a  very  serious  face.  Onoe  & 
smile  brightened  it ;  but  it  was  a  smile  of  doubt,  of  question. 

^  I  am  not  sure,'  she  said.    ^  I  know  that  yon  have  been  nrj 

kind.    You  have  done  this  to  please  me.     But '    And  ia 

voice  wavered  a  little. 

*Wen?'  said  Tony. 

'  But,'  she  went  on  with  difficulty,  *  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can 
endure  it,  unless  things  are  different  from  what  they  have  been 
lately.  I  shall  be  reminded  every  minute  of  other  times,  and  the 
comparison  between  those  times  and  the  present  will  be  yoj 
paii^.  I  think  that  I  shall  be  very  unhappy,  much  more  unhappj 
than  I  have  ever  been,  even  lately.' 

Her  voice  sank  to  a  whisper  at  the  end.  The  little  honae  in 
Deanery  Street,  even  in  her  dreams,  had  been  no  more  than  a  symbd 
She  had  longed  for  it  as  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  oon^ 
reconciliation  on  which  her  heart  was  set.  But  to  have  the  ngn 
and  to  know  that  it  signified  nothing — she  dreaded  that  posaibifit; 
now.    Only  for  a  very  few  moments  she  dreaded  it. 

^  I  don't  think  I  can  endure  it,  Tony,'  she  said,  sadly.  And  the 
next  moment  his  arms  were  about  her,  and  her  head  was  restiag 
against  his  breast. 

^  Millie  ! '  he  cried  in  a  low  voice;  and  again  *  Millie ! ' 

Her  face  was  white,  her  eyelids  dosed  over  her  eyes.  Todj 
thought  that  she  had  swooned.  But  when  he  moved  her  huA 
held  him  close  to  her,  held  him  tightly,  as  though  she  dreaded  to 
lose  him. 

*  Millie,'  he  said,  *  do  you  remember  tiie  lights  in  Oban  Bay! 
And  the  gulls  calling  at  night  above  the  islands  !  ' 

^  I  am  forgiven,  then  ? '  she  whispered ;  and  he  answered  only: 

*Hush!' 

But  the  one  word  was  enough. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

THE  END. 

Tony  wished  for  no  mention  of  the  word.  He  had  not  brought  her 
to  that  house  that  he  might  forgive  her,  but  because  he  wanted  her 
there.  If  forgiveness  was  in  question  there  was  much  to  be  said 
upon  her  side  too.  He  was  to  blame,  as  Pamela  had  written.  He 
had  during  the  last  few  months  begun  to  reali2se  the  justice  of  that 
sentence  more  clearly  than  he  had  done  even  when  the  letter  was 
fresh  within  his  thoughts. 

*  I  have  kamt  something,'  he  said  to  Millie,  ^  which  I  might 
have  known  before,  but  never  did.  It  is  this.  Although  a  man 
may  be  content  to  know  that  love  exists,  that  is  not  the  case  with 
women.  They  want  the  love  expressed,  continually  expressed,  not 
necessarily  in  words,  but  in  a  hundred  Httle  ways.  I  did  not  think 
of  that.  There  was  the  mistake  I  made :  I  left  you  alone  to  think 
just  what  you  chose.  Well,  that's  all  over  now.  I  bought  this 
house  not  merely  to  please  you,  but  as  much  to  please  myself ;  for 
as  soon  as  I  understood  that  after  all  the  compromise  which  I 
dreaded  need  not  be  our  lot — that  after  all  the  life  together  of  which 
I  used  to  dream  was  possible,  was  within  arm's  reach  if  only  one 
would  put  out  an  arm  and  grasp  it,  I  wanted'  you  here.  As  soon 
as  I  was  sure,  quite  sure  that  I  had  recaptured  you,  I  wanted  you 
here.' 

He  spoke  with  passion,  holding  her  in  his  arms.  MiUie  remained 
quite  still  for  a  while,  and  then  she  asked  : 

*  Do  you  miss  the  Legion  ?  As  much  as  you  thought  you 
would—- as  much  as  you  did  that  night  at  Eze  ?  ' 

He  answered  *  No ' ;  and  spoke  the  truth.  On  that  night  at  Eze 
he  had  not  foreseen  the  outcome  of  his  swift  return,  of  his  irruption 
into  the  gaily  lighted  room  murmurous  with  the  sea.  On  that 
night  he  had  revealed  himself  to  Millie,  and  the  revelation  had  been 
the  beginning  of  love  in  her  rather  than  its  resumption.  This  he 
had  come  to  understand,  and,  understanding,  could  reply  with 
truth  that  he  did  not  miss  the  L^on  as  he  had  thought  he  would. 
There  were  moments,  no  doubt,  when  the  sound  of  a  bugle  on  a 
still  morning  would  stir  him  to  a  sense  of  loss,  and  he  would  fall  to 
dreaming  of  Tavemay  and  Barbier,  and  his  old  comrades,  and  the 
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menacing  silence  of  the  Sahara.  At  times,  too,  the  yappng  fi 
dogs  in  the  street  would  call  up  vividly  bef oie  his  mind  the  pidnie 
of  some  tent  village  in  Morocco  where  he  had  camped.  Or  fte 
wind  roaring  amongst  trees  on  a  night  of  stonn  would  set  Iob 
mind  wondering  whether  the  ketch  Perseverance  was  heading  to 
the  white-crested  rollers,  close-reefed  between  the  Dogger  and  & 
Fisker  Banks ;  and  for  a  little  while  he  would  feel  the  savour  d 
the  brine  sharp  upon  his  lips,  and  longing  would  be  busy  at  hit 
heart — ^for  the  IshmaeUte  cannot  easily  become  a  stay-at-home. 
These,  however,  were  but  tihe  passing  moods. 

Of  one  other  character  who  took  an  important  if  an  anobtnia?e 
part  in  shaping  the  fortunes  of  the  Truants  a  final  word  may  be 
said.  A  glimpse  of  that  man,  of  the  real  man  in  him,  was  voadi- 
safed  to  Wairisden  two  summers  later.  It  happened  that  Wanisdea 
attended  a  public  dinner  which  was  held  in  a  restaurant  in  Oifeid 
Street.  He  left  the  company  before  the  dinner  was  over,  sinoe  k 
intended  to  fetch  his  wife  Pamela,  who  was  on  that  June  eveniog 
witnessing  a  performance  of  '  Rigoletto '  at  the  Opera  Hoose  in 
Covent  Garden.  Warrisden  rose  from  the  table  and  slipped  ool, 
as  he  thought  at  eleven  o'clock,  but  on  descending  into  tine  hall  be 
found  that  he  had  miscalculated  the  time.  It  was  as  yet  ovij  i 
quarter  to  the  hour,  and  having  fifteen  minutes  to  spare,  he  det»- 
mined  to  walk.  The  night  was  hot ;  he  threw  his  overcoat  acns 
his  arm,  and  turning  southwards  out  of  Oxford  Street,  passed  dowo 
a  narrow  road  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Drury  Lane.  In  those  days, 
which  were  not  after  all  so  very  distant  from  our  own,  the  gieit 
blocks  of  model  dwellings  had  not  been  as  yet  erected;  sqnabi 
courts  and  rookeries  opened  on  to  ill-lighted  passages ;  the  houses 
had  a  ruinous  and  a  miserable  look.  There  were  few  people  abroid 
as  Warrisden  passed  through  the  quarter,  and  his  breast-plate  o! 
white  shirt-front  made  him  a  conspicuous  figure.  He  had  oome 
about  half  the  way  from  Oxford  Stxeet  when  he  saw  two  men  sad- 
denly  emerge  from  the  mouth  of  a  narrow  court  a  few  yards  in 
front  of  him.  The  two  men  were  speaking,  or  rather  shouting,  at 
one  another ;  and  from  the  violence  of  their  gestures  no  less  than 
from  the  abusive  nature  of  the  language  which  they  used,  it  was 
plain  that  they  were  quarrelling.  Words  and  gestures  led  to  blows. 
Warrisden  saw  one  man  strike  the  other  and  fell  him  to  the  ground. 

In  an  instant  a  little  group  of  people  was  gathered  about  the 
combatants^  people  intensely  silent  and  interested — ^the  sij^tseeis 
of  the  London  streets  who  spring  from  nowhere  with  inoonoOTtbk 
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rapidity,  as  though  they  had  been  waiting  in  some  secret  spot  hard 
by  for  just  this  particular  spectacle  in  this  particular  place.  Warris- 
den,  indeed,  was  wondering  carelessly  at  the  speed  with  which  the 
small  crowd  had  gathered  when  he  came  abreast  of  it.  He  stopped 
and  peered  over  the  shoulders  of  the  men  and  women  in  front  of 
him  that  he  might  see  the  better.  The  two  disputants  had  relapsed 
apparently  into  mere  vituperation.  Warrisden  pressed  forward, 
and  those  in  front  parted  and  made  way  for  him.  He  did  not, 
however,  take  advantage  of  the  deference  shown  to  his  attire ;  for 
at  that  moment  a  voice  whispered  in  his  ear : 

'  You  had  better  slip  out.  This  row  is  got  up  for  you,* 
Warrisden  turned  upon  his  heel.  He  saw  a  short,  stout,  meanly 
dressed  man  of  an  elderly  appearance  moving  away  from  his  side ; 
no  doubt  it  was  he  who  had  warned  him.  Warrisden  took  the 
advice,  all  the  more  readily  because  he  perceived  that  the  group 
was,  as  it  were,  beginning  to  reform  itself,  with  him  as  the  new  centre. 
He  was,  however,  still  upon  the  outskirts.  He  pushed  quickly 
out  into  the  open  street,  crossed  the  road,  and  continued  on  his 
way.  In  front  of  him  he  saw  the  stout  elderly  man,  and,  quickening 
his  pace,  he  caught  him  up. 

'  I  have  to  thank  you,'  he  said,  '  for  saving  me  from  an  awk- 
ward moment.' 

^  Yes,'  replied  the  stout  man ;  and  Warrisden,  as  he  heard  his 
voice,  glanced  at  him  with  a  sudden  curiosity.  But  his  hat  was 
low  upon  his  brows,  and  the  street  was  dark.  '  It  is  an  old  trick, 
but  the  old  tricks  are  the  tricks  which  succeed.  There  was  no 
real  quarrel  at  all.  Those  two  men  were  merely  pretending  to 
quarrel  in  order  to  attract  your  attention.  You  were  seen  approach- 
ing— that  white  shirt-front  naturally  inspired  hope.  In  another 
minute  you  would  have  been  hustled  down  the  court  and  into  one 
of  the  houses  at  the  end.  You  would  have  been  lucky  if,  half  an 
hour  later,  you  were  turned  out  into  the  street  stripped  of  every- 
thing of  value  you  possess,  half  naked  and  half  dead  into  the  bargain. 
Good-night ! ' 

The  little  man  crossed  the  road  abruptly.  It  was  plain  that 
he  needed  neither  thanks  nor  any  further  conversation.  It  occurred, 
indeed,  to  Warrisden  that  he  was  deliberately  avoiding  conversa- 
tion. Warrisden  accordingly  walked  on  to  the  Opera  House,  and, 
meeting  his  wife  in  the  vestibule,  told  her  this  story  while  they 
waited  for  their  brougham. 

As  they  drove  together  homewards  he  added : 
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'  That  is  not  all,  Pamela.  I  can't  help  thinkiDg*-it  is  abni^ 
of  coone — and  yet,  I  don't  know ;  but  the  little  stout  man  » 
minded  me  very  much  of  someone  we  both  know.' 

Pamela  tozned  suddenly  towaids  her  husband : 

'Mr.  Madge!'  she  said. 

'  Yes^'  replied  Warrisden,  with  some  astonishment  at  the  accon? 
of  her  guess.    *  He  reminded  me  of  Mudge.' 

'  It  was  Mr.  Mudge,'  she  said.  For  a  moment  or  two  she  is 
silent;  then  she  let  her  hand  fall  upon  her  husband's:  'Hei« 
a  very  good  friend  to  us,'  she  said  gently — '  to  all  of  us.' 


TAB   BND. 
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BISHOP  RIDDING  AS  HEAD  MASTER. 
BY  AN  OLD  WYKEHAMIST. 

It  was  as  a  hamble  '  candlestick '  at  election,  a  good  many  years 
ago,  that  I  first  found  myself  face  to  face  with  Dr.  Bidding.  The 
•  Hippolytos,'  I  well  remember,  was  the  subject  of  our  viva  voce. 
There  sat  the  Wardens  of  Winchester  and  New  College,  dignified  and 
grey  haired,  though  both  with  thirty  years  and  more  of  service 
still  before  them.  There  were  the  *  Posers,'  younger  men,  grave 
and  distinguished,  one  of  them  destined  to  be  the  elder  Warden's 
successor.  But  the  personality  that  bit  deepest  into  my  boyish 
recollection  was  this  keen,  alert  man,  with  the  handsome,  mobile 
features,  the  curUng  black  hair,  the  piercing  eye,  the  eyeglass — ^now 
dropped,  now  fixed  again,  each  time  with  queer  but  not  inexpres- 
sive grimaces.  His  terse,  searching  questions  shot  out  at  us  like 
pellets ;  and  veiy  marked  was  his  eager  enjoyment  of  the  answers 
given  by  one — the  most  brilliant  of  our  little  group — whose  name 
appeared  a  few  hours  later  senior  on  the  Boll. 

My  turn  did  not  come  until  the  following  election.  During  the 
next  year  or  two  one  became  gradually  more  familiar  with  his 
vigorous  yet  whimsical  individuality.  In  gait,  in  manner  of  speech, 
even  in  dress,  scrupulously  correct  as  it  always  was,  he  would 
somehow  depart  from  the  conventional  pattern.  The  ^Bidding 
tie'  may  serve  as  an  illustration.  Starting  evidently,  not  from 
the  middle  point,  but  from  one  end,  he  daily  achieved  an  irre- 
proachable bow ;  but  the  unconsidered  extremity  would  often  pro- 
ject stiffly  some  inches  across  the  lappet  of  his  black  frock  coat. 
Most  men,  I  imagine,  would  have  tucked  it  under  the  waistcoat, 
and  no  harm  done.  No  such  petty  subterfuges  for  him.  He 
wore  it  unconcernedly,  just  as  it  was,  extending  perhaps  almost 
to  his  shoulder.  In  such  small  matters,  at  any  rate,  he  was  thick- 
skinned. 

Once  every  half  we  all  came  to  close  quarters  with  him  again 
at  his  '  monthly '  examination.  Great  were  then  the  searchings  of 
heart,  for  in  those  days  the  Head  Master  was  a  veiy  formidable 
person.  With  rapid  steps  he  would  hasten  to  his  seat,  arrange  his 
books,  briskly  rub  his  hands,  and  cast  along  our  line  a  keen,  searching 
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glanoe  that  seemed  to  pierce  us  through  and  through.   We  tzess- 
bled,  for  we  had  not  yet  found  out  that,  until  the  eyeg^  m 
fixed,  he  could  not  distinguish  one  of  us  from  another.  Tbeii 
would  follow  an  hour  which  some  at  least  might  thoroughly  enjof,- 
an  hour  full  of  odd  surprises.    As  the  first  tremors  wore  off,  tib 
unforeseen  questions  he  would  ask,  the  queer  turns  of  his  humoi^ 
the  sheer  bewilderment  of  the  slower-witted,  would  appeal  more  ml 
more  to  our  sense  of  fun.    Stupidity  or  slackness  did  now  mi 
then  irritate  Ridding  beyond  endurance,  but  of  mere  ignoraDeek 
could  be  tolerant  enough.    '  Omno  fcmo  coUigo  ;  omno  fom  coOi^'  I 
I  once  heard  him  read  aloud,  with  real  boyish  glee,  from*a '  Juniot 
Part  *  task.    Then,  turning  to  an  angry  colleague,  who  compIaiiMl 
that  the  perpetrator  was  not  fit  for  his  Division  :  '  Capital  idnoi 
the  ablative  absolute.    No,  I  couldn't  think  of  sending  down  i 
boy  with  such  an  idea  of  the  ablative  absolute  as  that.'    Butfint 
he  always  relished  was  a  gleam  of  intelligence,  even  uninfonDedl^ 
knowledge.    'Yes,   that's  quite  reasonable,'  he  would  ezdtt 
rubbing  his  hands  again,  to  one  who  had  made  a  *  hard  diot'; 
then  add  grimly,  '  But  it's  quite  wrong.' 

In  a  literal  sense  Greorge  Ridding  was  a  Wykehamist  bom  ui 
bred,ior  his  father  had  been  Second  Master,  and  College  was  Itee- 
fore  his  earliest  home.  In  due  time,  like  his  brothers,  he  second 
a  nomination,  and  wore  the  gown.  He  must  have  been  as  kudu 
nails  then  to  earn  the  nickname  of  '  pruff '  Ridding.  The  otli0 
three  were  all  famous  cricketers  in  their  day ;  but  bad  sight  ladtf 
spoilt  him  for  games.  Smiling  hints  reached  us  of  desperate  Uisd 
rushes  at  football,  of  strenuous  if  not  always  well-directed  e8orti» 
and  little  heed  of  bruises  given  or  received.  With  the  help  d 
glasses  he  played  a  fair  hand  at  racquets  even  in  later  years,  nnd 
one  day  his  nervous  impatience  brought  about  a  naaty  aoddeot 
Fortunately  an  ugly  cut  upon  the  cheek-bone  was  the  onlydsmap 
done ;  but  I  do  not  remember  his  playing  after  that.  His  inteitft 
in  our  school  games  was  genial  and  unaffected,  yet  with  due  restnmt, 
and  therefore  perhaps  the  more  welcome. 

The  Heathcote  Prize,  in  those  days  the  blue  ribbon  of  Win- 
chester scholarship,  compensated  him  for  missing  Lord's.  Then  k 
broke  with  tradition,  and,  instead  of  following  his  brothers  QaA^ 
and  Arthur  to  New  College,  went  up  to  Balliol.  The  breach  mij 
have  been  a  happy  one,  for  in  a  fresh  atmosphere  his  madced  vi 
original  personality  found  perhaps  freer  scope.  At  Ozfoni  itf 
Craven  was  the  crown  of  a  brilliant  career.    He  became  Fellow  9jA 
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I  believe,  Tutor  of  Exeter,  and  served  in  liis  turn  as  Proctor.  In 
that  capacity,  he  used  to  say,  he  was  called  upon  to  deal  with  a 
sparrow  whose  nest  had  stopped  a  spout  in  the  Bodleian  roof. 
In  full  canonicals  he  waited  below,  while  his  bull-dogs,  with  ladder 
and  nets,  arrested  the  offender.  Then  he  must  needs  interfere ; 
and  while  he  was  fumbling  with  the  net  the  culprit  flew  out  and 
escaped  without  any  contribution  to  the  University  chest. 

At  thirty-five  he  was  back  again  in  his  old  home  as  Second 
Master,  and  four  years  later  succeeded  Dr.  Moberly  whose  daughter 
for  one  short  year  had  been  his  wife.  His  rule  lasted  over  seven- 
teen years.  Of  his  last  twenty  years  as  bishop  it  is  for  others  to 
speak.  At  Winchester  he  did  a  really  great  work.  He  found 
there  an  institution  hardly  awakened  out  of  medievalism,  and 
quickly  placed  it  in  the  van  of  modem  progress.  Changes  there 
had  been  already,  brought  about  largely  by  outside  pressure  of 
Boyal  Commissions  and  the  like.  Now  came  an  era  of  change  from 
within,  the  product  rather  of  his  fruitful  brain.  Yet  he  was  too 
true  a  child  of  Wykeham  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  the  Founder's 
work.  In  *  True  Sons,'  a  sermon  printed  at  our  request,  he  once 
gave  a  briUiant  exposition  of  the  conservatism  of  the  genuine 
reformer,  the  radicalism  bom  of  a  real  appreciation  of  the  past. 

First  and  foremost,  however,  *  Commoners '  had  to  go  ^ — the 
great  barrack,  that  is,  in  which  above  half  the  School  once  herded, 
to  the  great  profit  of  former  Head  Masters.  With  the  space  thus 
gained  convenient  classrooms  and  a  handsome  library  could  now 
be  contrived ;  and  room  was  then  found  in  College  to  improve  our 
sleeping  quarters,  while  new  houses  were  built  in  Culver's  Close 
and  elsewhere.  A  mill  stream  was  straightened  and  embanked, 
and  a  magnificent  new  ground  adjoining  ^  Meads '  was  made  avail- 
able for  school  games.  With  all  its  picturesque  charm  ^  Meads ' 
had  proved  insufficient  for  our  gro?mig  numbers,  and  the  meadow 
previously  hired  for  Commoners'  games  was  too  remote  and 
otherwise  unsuitable.  A  fine  new  bathing  place,  a  covered  racquet 
court,  and  a  botanical  garden  were  afterwards  added.  It  was 
reported  among  us  (and  not  without  truth,  I  imagine)  that  on 
some  of  these  objects  his  money  was  spent  as  freely  as  his  time  and 
labour.  The  gift  of  New  Field,  in  particular,  was  currentiy  attri- 
buted to  him.    The  abolition  of  Conmioners  was  understood  to 

>  The  name  '  Commoners '  snnrives  in  two  senses :  (1)  those  members  of  the 
School  who  are  not  in  College ;  (2)  the  members  of  four  houses  which  are  leagaed 
together  to  oppose  College  and  the  other  *  Houses '  in  certain  games. 
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entail  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  income.  A  troableaome  pfufalie- 
house  Ijring  on  the  direct  way  to  the  new  Commoner  houses  was 
first  closed,  then  pulled  down :  its  old  frequenters  loudly  bkand 
Bidding  for  that. 

New  houses  and  new  classrooms  made  it  possible  to  increaae 
the  teaching  staff.  Under  Mr.  Richardson  the  study  of  mMAt- 
matics  was  reorganised  on  a  new  basis  altogether.  The  exped* 
ment,  half-hearted  perhaps,  of  a  modem  school  met  with  dabloai 
success;  but  French  and  German  were  now  for  the  first  time 
seriously  taken  in  hand,  and  the  pursuit  of  science  was  enconraged, 
in  school  and  out.  We  had  a  flourishing  and  active  societf, 
vulgarly  known  as  *  Bug  and  Snail,'  which  did  some  capital  mA 
and  furnished  in  poor  Forbes  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  knowledge. 
Nevertheless,  the  main  purpose  of  Winchester,  as  a  school  d 
classical  learning,  was  kept  steadily  in  view.  The  methods  ol 
classical  study  were  broadened  and  humanised.  The  monotonoos 
^Vulgus'  and  the  wasteful  labour  of  committing  to  memory 
enormous  blocks  of  classical  literature  for  'standing  up'  wm 
abandoned,  and  time  was  found  for  philology,  for  Englidi  hUor 
ture,  above  all  for  history,  both  ancient  and  modem. 

All  the  while  it  was  no  secret  that  New  College,  the  sister  f oundi- 
tion,  regarded  with  some  jealousy  the  appointment  of  anotber 
Balliol  man  to  succeed  Dr.  Moberly — a  jealousy  that  must  at  times 
have  caused  Ridding  considerable  embarrassment.  But  for  his 
constant  good  humour  and  tact,  coupled  with  his  success  as  t 
teacher,  there  might  have  been  serious  friction.  As  it  was,  far 
many  years  a  Wykehamist  hardly  ever  competed  for  the  BaBkl 
scholarships.  There  was  an  understanding  that  New  College  ahoold 
each  year  elect  six  scholars  from  Winchester,  provided  that  m 
many  meritorious  candidates  presented  themselves.  But  whenever 
one  of  us  gained  a  success  elsewhere  New  College  chose  to  con- 
sider themselves  injured.  One  year,  when  the  examiners  placed 
two  exceptionally  brilliant  younger  men  and  two  open  scholan 
among  the  first  six.  New  CoUege  refused  to  elect  more  than  three, 
taking  the  two  candidates  highest  on  the  list  and  one  some^riist 
lower  down.  For  once  Bidding  spoke  out,  and  told  them  publidj 
that  they  had  committed  not  only  a  crime  but  a  blunder.  Hn 
strictures  were  justified  in  the  event.  Four  or  five  of  the  rejected 
did  extremely  well,  while  of  their  three  choices  two  disappointed 
them  grievously  in  the  Schools. 

When  I  entered  College  Bidding^s  reign  had  not  been  long»  bat 
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a  great  deal  was  already  done.  He  had  yet,  however,  to  provide 
himself  with  a  nickname.  Later  generations  knew  him  as  *the 
Doctor/  but  in  onr  day  that  would  still  have  meant  Dr.  Moberly. 
It  was  on  a  summer  night  that  our  victorious  eleven  brought  back 
the  Ashburton  Shield  from  Wimbledon  for  the  second  time  running. 
Hatless  and  elated,  in  the  midst  of  an  uproarious  throng,  the  Head 
Master  met  them  in  Flint  Court  with  an  appropriate  little  speech. 
'  I  am  afraid,'  he  concluded,  ^  Moberly  Library  was  locked  up  long 
ago.  To-morrow  the  shield  shall  be  restored  to  its  old  place ;  but 
I  think,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  had  better  be  Peg  for  to-night.' 
Needless  to  say  his  proposal  was  hailed  with  acclamation.  '  Three 
cheers  for  the  Peg ! '  cried  a  voice  as  he  bore  off  the  shield,  and 
the  name  stuck.  Only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death  he  recurred 
to  the  incident,  quite  in  his  old  vein.  Hearing  by  telegraph  from 
his  successor  that  the  shield  had  been  won  by  Winchester  once 
more,  after  twenty-eight  years,  he  sent  this  epigram  in  reply :  ^ 

wdffffaXos  emeritus. 
ftdffffaXos,  nt  quondam,  parmam  vult  ferre  receptam. 
Non  ita :  parma  eadem,  wdaaaXos  alter  erit. 

The  *  Peg '  episode  may  serve  to  illustrate  one  characteristic  of 
Bidding's  rule — ^his  knack  of  turning  the  blind  eye.  Owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  he  had  given  strict  orders  that  none  of  us 
out  of  uniform  was  to  be  seen  in  the  town  that  night.  How  the 
rest  of  the  school  managed  it  I  do  not  know,  but  a  College  prefect, 
by  simulating  the  Second  Master's  voice,  induced  '  Obadiah '  (the 
porter)  to  open  the  wicket,  and  before  he  knew  what  was  happening 
all  College  were  out  in  the  street.  That  was  one  element  in  the 
uproarious  triumph  of  that  cheering  crowd.  Bidding  took  our 
evasion  with  sublime  unconcern.  The  event  was  exceptional.  In 
his  heart  of  hearts,  perhaps,  he  sympathised  with  us — ^he  would 
have  done  the  same  himself.  The  whole  School  was  involved,  the 
half  was  almost  over,  no  harm  was  done,  and  it  was  not  worth  a 
conflict.  At  any  rate,  so  far  as  I  know,  he  never  even  alluded  to 
the  subject. 

Another  night  he  suddenly  appeared  in  Chamber  Court — the 
only  visitof  the  kind  I  remember — and,  opening  the  door  of  ^  Second,' 
chanced  upon  a  scene  that  might  well  have  roused  ugly  suspicions. 
It  was  growing  late.  All  of  us  except  prefects  were  in  bed  and  our 
*  tollies  dumped.'    Two  of  the  group  before  him  had  no  business 
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theie  at  all.  Their  attitude  was  most  compromising ;  tiieir  viable 
oonfosioii  made  matters  worse.  It  was  an  awkward  mcunoit  Bot 
Ridding  was  not  deceived  by  appearances :  irpo^aroyvwftMv  tipu, 
he  knew  his  sheep,  knew  that  neither  of  the  prefects  present  would 
for  one  moment  countenance  a  bully.  Witii  a  laughing  apoiogf 
for  his  untimely  presence,  he  walked  straight  up  to  them,  ignoriog 
the  intruders,  and  entering  lightly  upon  some  indifferent  topie  al 
once  put  them  at  their  ease. 

All  the  while  he  was  not  nearly  so  blind  as  some  of  us  foodtj 

imagined.   C ^'s  chief  interest  was  in  mathematics^  and  by  ^edil 

arrangement  he  used  to  spend  several  mornings  a  week  w& 
Mr.  Richardson  while  the  rest  of  us  were  with  Ridding.  Pre- 
suming on  this,  he  took  to  shirking  school  on  other  monuop 
altogether,  hoping  not  to  be  missed.    But  one  day  came  the  duip 

question :  '  C ,  where  were  you  at  school  this  morning  ? '  ^ 

answer.  ^  And  where  were  you  last  Wednesday,  and  last  FndAj. 
and  the  Wednesday  and  the  Friday  before  that  ?  *  Only  ite 
careful  inquiry,  no  doubt,  had  Ridding  cared  to  pounce.   Toi 

colleague  he  once  remarked,  ^  I  know  B sits  there  dnwiag 

me,  but  I  never  can  be  sure  when  he  is  and  when  he  isnH,*  aai 
accordingly  he  never  risked  it. 

He  could  be  firm  enough  when  he  thought  proper.  Hie  ia^ 
tion  of  the  public  schools'  week  at  Lord's  had  not  been  foigottes, 
and  we  always  felt  aggrieved  at  the  loss  of  our  match  with  Hanov. 
Once  when  our  captain  and  the  Harrow  captain  of  the  prevwaJ  I 
year  happened  to  be  brothers  they  devised  a  scheme  for  its  *»•  j 
reptitious  revival.  A  London  ground  was  engaged  for  a  two  (bji' 
match  between  Mr.  A.  J.  Webbe's  eleven  and  another  captaitf^ 
by  Mr.  H.  R.  Webbe ;  and  under  their  names  the  two  schoob  ^^ 
to  play.  None  but  the  players  themselves  were  supposed  to  kno»' 
but,  of  course,  the  secret  leaked  out.  Waiting  until  the  last  oig^* 
of  the  half,  when  '  Domum  *  was  almost  over.  Ridding  came  do^ 
upon  Webbe  and  told  him  that  those  who  were  leaving  mij^t,  a 
course,  play  any  match  they  pleased,  but  none  who  played  nei^ 
day  would  come  back  again ;  and  he  kept  his  word,  as  the  two 
brethren,  who  disregarded  his  warning,  found  to  their  cost. 

Again,  at  a  general  election,  under  colour  of  a  paper  chase,  f^ 
were  to  have  made  a  grand  pohtical  demonstration  on  the  i»J^ 
the  poll.  Needless  to  say,  the  School  was  o verwhelmin^j  7^* 
and  so  much  the  more  because  Ridding  himself  and  several  oif^ 
prominent  f  Dons '  were  known  to  be  strong  upon  the  other  aide. 
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hat  secret  leaked  out,  too.  All  Ridding  said  was,  to  his  own 
^vision  at  the  end  of  school : '  Mind,  no  one  is  to  go  into  the  town 
lis  afternoon  on  any  pretence,'  and  no  one  thought  of  going. 
iTe  saw  at  once  that  he  knew  what  was  in  the  wind,  and  the  tone 
^as  enongh. 

We  had  great  fun,  though,  over  that  election.  Even  the 
*ounder  was  pressed  into  our  service,  and  from  his  niche  above 
ohool  door  held  out  an  invitation  to  vote  for  the  favoured  candi- 
ate.  There  was  a  dinner  at  Fearon's,  to  which  poor  Webbe, 
trimming  over  as  ever  with  harmless  mischief,  came  armed  with  a 
sorge  bundle  of  posters,  having  hired  a  neighbouring  butcher  boy 
o  meet  him  afterwards  with  ladder  and  paste-pot.  So  on  the  way 
lome  we  paid  a  nocturnal  visit  to  the  Liberal  committee  rooms, 
md  they  were  found  next  morning  completely  plastered  over  with 
Dills  of  the  wrong  colour.  No  doubt  in  the  excitement  some  of 
IS  did  go  too  far.  There  were  rowdy  scenes,  and  complaint  was 
tnade.  Ridding  dealt  with  it  by  an  appeal  to  Philip  sober.  *'  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  you  all  take  an  interest  in  public  afEairs,'  he  said. 
'  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  are  Conservatives,  too.  I  was  Con- 
servative myself  at  your  age.'  This  was  crushing.  '  In  fact  I  don't 
think  anyone  ought  to  call  himself  Liberal  until  he  has  something 
to  be  liberal  with.  But  I  hope  you  will  all  remember  that  you  are 
gentlemen.' 

Would  it  have  pleased  him,  I  wonder,  to  know  how  well  his 
words  are  remembered  ?  Let  it  be,  at  any  rate,  a  testimony  to 
the  lasting  impression  he  made.  There  are  plenty  of  epigrammatic 
sayings  I  could  quote.  ^  Informator,  then,  is  the  person  who 
doem^t  shape  you  ? '  to  a  blundering  etymologist :  '  Tries  to, 
though.'  At  a  Sunday  luncheon,  after  explaining  the  term 
'  ordinary '  in  the  Prayer-book,  he  added :  '  The  Warden  is  the 
Ordinary  here,  and  I  suppose  I'm  the  Extra-ordinary.'  To  us, 
knowing  both  men  and  their  quality  as  we  did,  the  mat  was  irre- 
sistible. But  for  its  six  syllables  'the  Extra-ordinary'  might 
almost  have  supplanted  *  the  Peg.' 

But  was  it  meant  unkindly  ?  The  Warden  and  his  relations  to 
the  Head  Master  just  then  were  certainly  rather  an  enigma.  We 
sometimes  debated  among  ourselves  how  far  he  was  really  in 
sympathy  with  the  new  regimey  whether  he  had  deliberatdy  adopted 
a  poUcy  of  self-efiacement,  or  whether  his  was  an  easy-going,  indolent 
character  of  which  Ridding  took  every  advantage.  Statute  and 
tradition  notwitibstanding,  there  could  be  no  question  whose  hands 
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held  the  leins.  Whatever  the  true  explanation,  this-/aMfliil 
attitude  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  Winchester  and  for  Riddiog. 
The  determined  opposition  of  a  strong  Warden,  wedded  to  part 
traditions,  might  have  increased  his  difficulties  enormously. 

No  doubt,  in  any  case,  he  could  have  counted  on  Ihe  sappoit 
of  the  governing  body.  They  were  bound  to  recognise  his  abilit? 
and  also  his  success.  With  some  of  them  personally  he  was  ob 
a  very  intimate  footing.  A  singular  example  of  their  lelaiMn! 
happened  to  fall  within  my  own  knowledge.  There  was  a  statute 
to  the  effect  that  no  one  should  remain  in  College  after  the  end  oi 
the  term  in  which  he  was  nineteen.  One  Easter  the  chaiiiiiAn*s 
vigilance  discovered  that  one  of  us  ought  to  have  left,  and  k 
wrote  to  the  Head  Master.  Now  Ridding  had  seen  that  Easter 
was  not  usually  a  convenient  time  to  leave;  and  the  simplest 
solution,  he  thought,  was  to  interpret  the  statute  in  aoooidaoee 
with  ancient  Wykehamical  custom,  and  say  there  were  only  tm 
terms  in  tiie  year,  '  long  half '  and  *  short  half.'  He  had  waitol 
for  a  case  to  suit  him,  and  privately  encouraged  this  particobr 
scholar  to  stay  on  in  order,  as  it  appeared,  either  to  raise  lie 
question  or  elise  create  a  precedent.  The  chairman's  legal  rsad 
could  not  agree  to  such  an  interpretation,  nor  could  Ridding  get 
support  for  it  from  any  of  the  other  members  before  whom  hb- 
officially  he  laid  the  case.  He  then  proposed  to  the  chaiiman  to 
convene  a  special  meeting  in  order  to  deal  with  the  question,  wi 
when  the  latter  declined  to  do  so,  remarked  that  in  that  case,  d 
course,  the  matter  was  left  to  the  Head  Master's  discretion  until  die 
next  ordinary  meeting  in  July.  *  They  may  send  me  away,  yw 
know,'  he  explained  cheerfully,  *  but  I  don't  expect  they  wifl.' 
So  he  had  his  way ;  and  at  the  July  meeting,  if  I  am  not  mistakea, 
it  was  agreed  to  amend  the  statute  in  the  sense  he  desired. 

From  this  and  other  anecdotes  may  be  gathered,  perhaps, 
Ridding's  view  of  the  ethics  of  obedience.  In  matteis  of  disciplnie 
he  was  never  rigid,  very  human,  with  a  strong  leaning  to  the  side  a! 
mercy.  Flogging,  we  soon  found  out,  he  simply  loathed,  even  in  the 
decent  privacy  of  his  study ;  for  the  publicity  of  the  daily '  acrub- 
bings '  and  '  biblings '  of  old  he  had  refused  to  tolerate.  We  used 
to  look  for  that  drop  of  the  eyeglass  and  protruded  lower  Up  wUdi 
would  betoken  the  unwelcome  appearance  of  *  Bible  Clerk '  at  to 
door  with  some  offender's  ^  name  ordered '  for  punishment.  There 
was  one  type  of  evil  doer — ^the  clever,  amusing  rascal— with  whom 
he  never  would  proceed  to  extremities.    Such  tenderness  had  its 
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dangers.  -I  recall  an  oocasion  when  such  an  one  bragged  of  very 
grave  misdeeds  which  had  been  strangely  condoned,  a  notion  spread 
that  '  Ridding  didn't  care,'  and  the  tone  of  the  School  distinctly 
sufEered.  The  authorities  of  a  certain  college  at  Oxford  had  a 
kindred  grievance  against  him.  But  if  once  or  twice  he  did  seem 
to  some  of  us  perhaps  to  show  want  of  nerve  or  lack  of  moral 
courage,  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  most  painful  and  most 
difiScult  of  a  schoolmaster's  many  anxious  duties. 

There  was  a  spice  of  boyish  mischief  in  him  all  the  time  which 
helped  to  endear  him  to  us.  I  have  told  how  he  hated  flogging. 
One  autunm  afternoon,  prefects  being  all  away  on  a  visit  to  the 
Silchester  excavations,  was  spent  by  a  number  of  juniors  kicking 
a  football  in  School,  and  damage  was  done.  Next  morning,  after 
inquiry,  Prefect  of  School  (whose  province  this  was)  sent  for  half 
a  dozen  and  thrashed  them.    One,  however,  whom  we  will  call 

F ,  appealed  to  Ridding;  so  to  Ridding's  study  the  parties 

adjourned,  where  F raised  a  question,  not  of  law,  but  of  fact, 

and  offered  to  prove  his  innocence.  The  offer  was  accepted.  Un- 
conscious of  their  doom,  a  train  of  mtnesses  duly  appeared  and 

deposed,  one  and  all,  that  F had  not  been  kicking  in  School. 

'  Yes,  F ,  you  may  go,'  said  the  Head  Master,  who  had  all  along 

been  awake  to  the  situation.  Then,  turning  to  the  witnesses : 
'  You  were  all  kicking  yourselves,  I  suppose  ? '  They  looked  at 
one  another,  and  their  faces  fell.  Denial  was  useless.  For  once 
Ridding  really  enjoyed  himself  as  he  flogged  them  every  one. 

At  *  private  reading '  in  '  Junior  Div.'  (the  lower  Sixth)  one 
first  began  to  see  more  of  him.  On  those  winter  evenings,  in  the 
long,  dimly  lighted  dining-room,  he  first  introduced  us  to  Theocritus 
and  the  *  Odyssey.'  The  intrusions  of  his  dog.  Caps,  would  lead  to 
whispers  of  that  tragic  first  marriage,  and  of  the  current  prophecy 
(happily  to  be  fulfilled)  that  when  Caps  died  he  would  marry  again. 
Once  in  *  Senior  Div.'  acquaintance  quickly  ripened.  I  know, 
to  my  grief,  that  there  were  those  who  lived  in  terror  of  him,  cowed 
no  doubt  by  his  rapid  incisiveness  of  manner  and  utterance ;  others, 
somehow  never  en  rapport  with  him,  I  have  heard  complain  of 
his  lack  of  sympathy.  It  is  very  difficult  to  be  all  things  to  all 
men.  To  myself,  and  I  believe  to  most  of  us,  the  daily  encounter 
of  wita  was  a  fruitful  stimulus,  a  positive  enjoyment,  adding  zest 
to  every  incident  of  life.  Of  all  I  missed  on  leaving  school  I  think 
I  missed  Ridding  most. 

For  most  of  us  all  fear  of  him  was  quickly  dissipated.    He  was 
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master  still ;  but  his  power  rested  no  longer  upon  the  small  hofi 
vague  awe  for  the  supreme  authority,  stiU  less  upon  the  dread  ol 
punishment.  No,  he  met  us  daily  face  to  face,  and  made  us  fad 
he  was  the  better  man.  No  need  to  fence  himself  about  with  & 
trappings  of  artificial  dignity.  We  might,  and  did,  laugh  at  Is 
idiosjmcrasies  even  to  his  face,  criticise  him,  play  upon  lus  foibk 
try  malicious  experiments  upon  his  temper  and  his  moods,  te 
there  was  in  reserve  a  force  of  will,  a  force  of  character,  a  foroeof 
inteUect,  for  which  none  of  us  ever  imagined  himself  a  matdt  h 
frank  daily  intercourse  we  learned  to  admire  and  love  this  man; 
nay,  in  our  secret  hearts  the  very  oddities  we  never  tired  of  laugluBj 
at  were  cherished  as  eccentricities  of  genius.  There  was  perhapei 
dim  meaning  and  purpose  hardly  discernible  in  them  all  the  tin, 
such  as  he  loved  to  try  and  make  us  see  in  those  verbal  subtleties  ol 
Sophocles,  which  we  had  hitherto  been  content  to  record  in  W 
notebooks  as  mere  abnormal  constructions. 

There  is  a  wicked  story  that  he  once  began  an  address  withtk 
words,  *  I  feel  a  feeling  which  I  feel  you  all  feel.*  Really  I  m 
almost  beUeve  it.  That  '  feeling '  was  constantly  on  Bidding's  lipe. 
*  Yes,  what  is  the  feeling  of  the  genitive  ?  '  *  What  is  the  feeling  d 
the  aorist  ? '  We  would  look  up  and  smile,  but  we  soon  got  to  knat 
what  he  was  driving  at.  There  were  the  normal  forms  of  syntax  wi 
expression  which  Sophocles  knew  at  least  as  well  as  we  did,  audit 
was  not  for  nothing  if  he  chose  to  vary  them.  What  was  it  ludJo; 
at  the  back  of  the  poet's  mind  ?  What  was  the  second  thoc^t 
thrusting  in  to  twist  awry  the  grammar  of  the  first  ?  Till  yon  bid 
grasped  that,  too,  your  interpretation  could  not  be  complete. 

Very  different  was  his  treatment  of  Cicero's  Letters,  anotte 
favourite  medium  of  instruction.  How  he  did  revel  in  dissectiif 
the  artificial  elaborations  of  that  accomplished  stylist.  *  /vafAii 
abstinentiay  dementia :  justice,  abstinence,  and  clemency.'  '  Y» 
but  is  that  what  you  would  expect  to  read  in  the  "  Spectator"! 
What  would  you  understand  by  it  if  you  did  ?  '  A  discussion  wonH 
ensue,  and  it  would  gradually  be  made  clear  to  us,  first,  that » 
English  writer  does  not  pile  up  abstract  substantives  like  this  to 
get  rhetorical  force ;  secondly,  that  in  the  three  words  we  mffiJ 
expect  to  find  one  central  idea  and  two  subordinate  to  it.  WsA 
would  that  be  ?  To  which  does  the  context  point  ?  To  whick 
the  order  of  words  ?  How  best  express  the  combination  in  English ! 
At  last,  *  scrupulous,  self-denying  forbearance.'  Yes,  that  is  more 
like  it ;  and  we  can  all  understand  that.   Then,  perhaps,  after  three- 
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qoarteis  of  an  hour :  ^  Shut  your  books.  Take  down  this  English,' 
and  from  pencil  jottings  on  a  scrap  of  paper  he  would  give  us  the 
cream  of  his  previous  teaching  in  a  few  racy  nervous  sentences,  to 
be  translated  back  into  the  language  of  Cicero. 

One  day,  I  remember,  the  battle  of  Hastings  was  the  subject 
set  for  our  Latin  verse.  My  copy,  of  which  I  had  hopes,  came  back 
marked  ^,  with  this  one  comment :  *  Not  much  sense  of  the  flavour 
of  Virgil.'  Then,  turning  to  the  Latin  poet,  Bidding  showed  that 
his  lines  were  not  hammered  out  one  by  one.  He  bade  us  mark 
the  masterly  variation  of  pause  and  cadence,  the  skill  and  power 
with  which  each  stately  rhythmical  paragraph  was  built  up.  It 
was  a  new  light  upon  the  art  of  composition,  an  hour  not  soon  to 
be  foigotten.  In  English  prose  also  that  is  surely  one  secret  of  a 
vigorous  style. 

His  versions,  prose  or  verse,  whatever  they  lacked,  were  always 

strong.    Bough,  uncouth  I  have  heard  them  called  by  those  who 

cared  rather  for  smoothness  and  polish  than  for  force.    Yet  they 

would  yield  many  felicitous  expressions,  many  graceful  lines.    We, 

at  all  events,  found  them  suggestive  and  helpful.    In  translating 

he  regarded  the  matter  rather  than  the  form ;  was  more  concerned 

to  seize  and  interpret  the  author's  thought  than  to  render  the  mere 

words.    Independent  of  its  merit  as  an  exercise,  much  of  his  work 

in  this  kind  struck  me  as  bearing  the  impress  of  an  active,  original 

mind,  and  therefore  not  without  a  literary  interest  of  its  own. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  let  me  select  the  famous  epitaph  on  Sir 

John  Franklin,  with  which  he  gave  us  also  a  Greek  version  by 

Archbishop  Benson : 

Qaid  petis  7  Ossa  rigens  Arctos  tenet,  ast  animse  vis 
Felix  nauta  polos  navigat  Iffsios, 

To  stimulate  and  encourage  our  efforts  he  would  sometimes 
try  his  hand  at  English  verse.  But  with  this  he  was  more  shy ; 
and  his  rendering  of  an  epigram  of  Martial  or  Catullus  would  be 
read  out  at  such  a  pace  that  we  never  quite  succeeded  in  taking  it 
down.  Still  there  were  terms  and  phrases  that  would  stick.  From 
the  dim^  recesses  of  memory  emerges  one^eu  cC esprit ,  glancing  at  a 
cheap  liquor  much  advertised  at  the  time.^ 

Tucker !    What,  mix  your  crusted  port 
With  Gladstone  of  the  yUer  sort  ?  .  .  . 
Your  guests,  perhaps,  deserve  to  die ; 
But  why  that  grand  old  wine — yes,  why  7 

*  Martial,  1. 19. 
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AIbo  this  fragment ;  ^ 

"PreUsy  band  and  foot,  Fendennis ; 
Fretl7  fiddler,  prettj  at  tamis ; 
Pretty  Bongs,  and  books,  and  speeches ; 
Pzettiness  is  all  he  reaches.  .  .  . 
All  pretty,  nothing  good,  my  man. 
Makes  a  first-rate  charlatan. 

To  show  his  feUow  feeling  for  boyish  nonsense  when  somebodj 
told  him  of  an  amusingly  bad  verse  he  had  seen : 
Apparuit  oibnm  repetens  feminina  leona, 

he  promptly  capped  it.  *  Yes,  but  that's  not  so  good  as  one  I 
remember  in  my  time  : 

lUe  fait  etiam  diligens  et  indnstrins  homo.* 

One  day  when  the  subject  was  Catullus, — 

Passer,  delicise  meie  puells — 

a  newcomer  handed  up  a  paper  on  which  was  written,  '  I  cu 
think  of  nothing  to  rhyme  with  sparrow  but  arrow,  harrow,  narror, 
wheelbarrow,  and  vegetable  marrow.'  Bidding  took  this  piece  of 
impudence  in  perfectly  good  part,  and  promptly  installed  its  autto 
as  a  sort  of  buffoon  in  ordinary  to  the  Division.  Another  time, 
discerning  an  absorption  that  was  not  business,  he  abruptly  called 

upon  T to  bring  that  paper  he  was  writing.    It  was  f ootbsD 

half ;  and  the  various  fifteens  would  shortly  be  made  up.     '  ^*  Spa^ 

for  College  fifteen ! " '  he  read  aloud.  '  Yes,  T ;  what's  a  " spot" ! ' 

To  elicit  a  satisfactory  definition  from  the  conscious  victim  needed 

some  Socratic  questioning.    If  anything  could  have  made  T 

blush  he  would  have  blushed  then  ;  for,  noting  at  a  glance  that  he 
had  *  spotted '  himself  for  a  place  corresponding  rather  with  his 
most  secret  ambitions  than  mth  his  real  merits.  Bidding  would  not 
let  him  go  till  the  whole  had  been  read.  He  was  boy  enough  to 
see  that  such  a  roasting  would  be  the  best  of  punishments. 

For  several  years  he  used  to  leave  the  comfortable  seclusicm  of 
his  classroom  and  take  us  up  to  books  in  *  School '  the  last  hour  on 
a  whole  school  day.  We  always  maintained  that  this  was  to  lend 
moral  support  to  '  the  Aliens,'  to  whose  use  it  was  chiefly  dedicated. 
In  the  same  way,  when  a  worthy  demonstrator  was  imported  from 
some  Southampton  institution  to  lecture,  once  a  week,  on  the 
rudiments  of  electricity.  Bidding  announced  his  burning  desire  to 
learn  something  of  the  science  himself,  and  never  missed  a  lectnie. 

»  Marlial,  ii.  7. 
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More  probably  it  was  a  piece  of  conflervaidsm,  in  oider  that  the 
day's  work  might  still  close  mth  prayers  read  by  Prefect  of  School, 
according  to  the  custom  in  his  time,  when  masters  and  bojrs  all 
met  there  for  work  together.  Oh,  those  ancient  ^  rows '  on  which 
we  sat !  How  inviting  to  the  somnolent ;  how  wearisome  to  the 
back  of  wakeful  diligence !  Before  long  he  was  sure  to  be  down 
from  his  throne,  pacing  to  and  fro  with  the  quick  step  of  irritation, 
till  that  inevitable  gelatine,  escaped  no  doubt  from  the  pocket  of 
Herr  Heller's  small  Commoner,  would  adhere  to  the  sole  of  his  boot. 
Then  we  all  woke  up  and  looked  on. 

About  this  time  the  Head  Masters'  Conference  resolved  that 
our  pronunciation  of  Latin  was  all  wrong  and  must  be  altered. 
A  source  of  much  tribulation  did  that  prove  to  everybody  con- 
cerned. It  was  all  very  well  for  Bidding  to  try  to  make  us 
pronounce  it  in  the  newfangled  way,  and  the  Odes  of  Horace  may 
have  been  well  adapted  to  his  purpose ;  but  to  fix  upon  that  lesson 
in  School  was  a  mistake.  Standing  out  there,  opposite  three  rows 
of  grinning  faces,  the  old  familiar  sounds  would  somehow  come 
uppermost.  We  did  not  like  to  be  constantly  snapped  at  either, 
and  made  to  look  foolish  before  a  gaping  Junior  Part.  For  several 
weeks  he  stuck  to  his  guns  like  a  man ;  then  cefUimanus  Oyas 
(pronounced  by  some  bungler  *'  serUimahnua  Jee-ass ')  wrought  our 
deliverance.  Ridding  gave  in  and  retired  sulkily  to  his  chair,  and 
peace  reigned  once  more. 

I  have  spoken  of  his  moods.  The  prospect  of  a  flogging 
would  generally  spoil  his  temper,  and  so  did  that  cut  upon  the 
cheek  bone,  till  it  healed.  I  have  known  him  hear  our  *'  morning 
lines'  with  never  a  word,  good  or  bad.  At  other  times  the 
flood-gates  were  opened,  and  out  would  pour  torrents  of  speech 
with  an  impetuosity  verging  on  incoherence.  'What  in  the 
world's  the  use  of  my  sitting  here  talking  to  you  about  nothing  if 
you  won't  attend  ? '  One  morning  we  could  not  understand  what 
ailed  him,  so  snappish  and  fidgety  was  he.  Not  until  we  got  up 
to  go  was  the  cause  revealed.  Behind  our  backs,  but  in  full  view 
of  her  master,  a  housemaid,  all  unconscious,  had  selected  his  study 
door  as  the  scene  of  a  prolonged  flirtation  mth  the  baker's  boy. 

Then  there  was  that  long  second  school  on  Saturday,  devoted 
to  an  essay,  to  history  questions,  or  essay  questions  of  mder  scope, 
with  interludes  of  talk,  general  or  personal,  about  any  written 
work  that  he,  or  his  able  and  hardly  less  interesting  lieutenant, 
happened  to  have  on  hand.    Bidding's  horison  was  by  no  means 
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bounded  by  the  limits  of  pure  scholaisliip.  The  philoflophy  of 
luBtory,  for  example,  was  a  subject,  congenial  to  his  mind,  into 
which  he  did  not  fear  to  launch  with  us  occasionally.  And  here 
let  me  pay  one  passing  tribute  to  Dr.  Fearon.  Fortunate,  indeed, 
was  Ridding  to  be  so  well  seconded  by  him  in  *  Junior  Div.' 
In  history,  as  in  scholarship,  but  for  our  year's  drilling  there,  vie 
could  never  have  been  so  well  equipped  to  profit  by  the  Head 
Master's  teaching. 

*  Take  down  these  questions  : 

^  1.  What  is  poetry  ?  Show  that  this  is  so  in  the  six  di&rent 
kinds  of  poetry.' 

I  had  cause  to  remember  that  day.  Never  did  anyone  trr 
harder  to  arrive  at  a  definition.  What  part  should  metre  play! 
What  was  poetry  in  art !  What  was  meant  by  a  prose  poem ! 
The  three  hours  passed,  and  I  had  cudgelled  my  brains  in  vain.  A 
few  commonplaces,  in  answer  to  some  later  question  about  die 
Greek  dramatists,  were  all  I  had  written  down.  Ridding  was  angij, 
and  told  me  to  go  and  answer  the  rest,  but  it  was  not  a  bit  of  use. 
Then  he  set  me  the  heaviest  imposition  I  remember — a  thousand 
lines  of  Virgil.  I  submitted  cheerfully  without  attempting  expla- 
nation or  excuse.  Nor  was  any  needed.  On  second  thoughts  be 
saw  it  all.  A  day  or  two  later,  calling  me  to  his  study,  he  told  me 
kindly  that  I  evidently  suffered  from  lack  of  ideas,  and  suggested 
a  course  of  reading.  Finally,  in  an  hour's  talk,  he  discussed  wiCih 
us  every  one  of  these  difficulties,  and  more,  and  worked  up  to  i 
definition  of  his  own.  I  believe  I  could  give  the  ipsiss%$na 
verba  to-day.  *  The  indirect  expression  of  beautiful  thoughts  in 
beautiful  language.'  I  add  this  at  the  Editor's  request,  for  mj 
point  was  not  to  recommend  the  definition.]  For  such  poor  stock 
of  ideas  as  my  pack  holds  I  am  far  more  indebted  to  those  fruitful 
talks  with  him  than  to  the  books  he  made  me  read. 

To  say  that  he  was  always  perfectly  lucid  would  not  be  true. 
Odd  phrases,  such  as  *  Bring  your  books  to  write  with,'  that  ever- 
lasting '  feeling,'  or  the  description  of  our  work  as  'products,'  did 
not  matter ;  but  those  rapid  thoughts  tumbling  over  each  other  m 
torrents  of  words,  turbident  and  turbid,  would  sometimes  defy 
analysis.  What  good  English  he  could  write — and  what  bad! 
The  exact  precision  and  nicety  attained  in  his  translations  was 
often  sadly  to  seek,  for  instance,  in  sermons  or  addresses.  The 
limitations  of  time  did  not  admit  of  working  them  up  in  every 
detail,  of  concentrating  his  mind  upon  the  turn  of  a  phrase.     Most 
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disturbing  of  all  was  the  constitutional  nervousness  which  he  never 
completely  overcame. 

Ridding  was  a  frightfully  nervous  man.  With  his  Division 
he  generally  showed  himself  at  home  ;  but  on  more  public  occasions 
it  was  often  quite  painful  to  watch  him.  Even  when  reading  the 
lessons  I  have  seen  his  hands  twitch  uncontrollably  as  he  stood  at 
the  lectern.  One  Sunday  morning  neither  the  Warden  nor  the 
Chaplain  appeared,  and  he  was  called  upon  unexpectedly  to  take  a 
musical  service.  Unfortunately  he  had  noticed  their  absence  in 
time  to  work  himself  up  into  a  fever  of  agitation.  Had  he  only 
been  content  to  speak  his  part,  and  leave  the  choir  to  sing  the  rest, 
it  would  have  made  little  difference.  In  fact,  we  were  used  to  that. 
But  he  would  try  and  go  through  with  it.  He  lost  his  head  com- 
pletely :  his  voice  quavered,  he  sang  wrong  notes,  he  broke  down 
again  and  again.  No  one  laughed  then — it  was  too  pitiful.  We 
were  almost  as  glad  when  it  was  over  as  he  must  have  been  himself. 

He  used  to  take  a  special  service  and  give  a  series  of  addresses 
to  Confirmation  candidates  while  the  rest  were  at  cathedral.  One 
day  he  determined  to  catechise  us  instead.  It  would  have  been  so 
simple  to  tell  us  in  six  words  what  he  meant  to  do ;  but  again  he 
lost  his  head.  After  poising  himself  an  appreciable  space  on  the 
chancel  steps,  he  swooped  down  upon  a  boy  in  the  front  row,  and 
pointing  at  him  mth  one  finger  exclaimed,  in  his  peculiar  staccato, 
'  What's  your  name  ? '  It  was  an  awful  moment.  Tone  and 
attitude  alike  were  those  of  an  accuser.    The  wretched  boy  turned 

pale,  and,  trembling  all  over,  stammered  out,  *  S junior,  sir.' 

'No,  no,'  said  Ridding  excitedly,  *no,  no.'  Presently  light 
dawned  upon  confusion,  and  he  hazarded,  '  N.  or  M.'  A  third 
attempt  succeeded  better.  Meanwhile,  far  down  the  length  of 
chapel,  heads  were  craned  forward,  wondering  what  on  earth  could 
be  amiss.  When  Ridding  turned,  and,  darting  upon  a  distant 
victim,  demanded  in  a  low  voice,  *  Who  gave  you  this  name  ?  ' 
the  sight  of  that  row  of  faces  was  enough  to  upset  anybody's  gravity. 

Probably  no  one  who  has  not  tried  knows  all  that  such  morbid 
self-consciousness  would  mean  to  a  schoolmaster.  To  Ridding  it 
must  have  been  a  thorn  in  the  flesh.  That  it  never  crippled  him 
is  proof  enough  of  his  strength  of  mil.  One  reccJls  Demosthenes 
and  his  mouthful  of  pebbles,  and  other  stories  of  the  kind,  which 
suggest  that  special  diifficulties  to  conquer  may  be  perhaps  a  condi- 
tion of  high  success.  No  doubt,  from  time  to  time,  the  weakness 
caused  awkward  scenes  such  as  I  have  described.     No  doubt  it 
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hampered  him  in  the  pulpit,  besides  spoiling  him  as  a  newspaper 
correspondent.  In  this  last  character  we  confessed,  with  aonow, 
he  did  not  shine.  But  though  strangers  might  deride  and  depreciate 
him  our  allegiance,  who  knew  him,  never  wavered.  He  was  strong 
enough  for  that.  Indeed,  ridicule  or  no  ridicule,  under  him  ire 
well  knew  the  credit  of  the  school  stood  higher  perhaps  than  it  had 
ever  stood  before. 

After  all,  what  the  teacher  does,  or  what  he  says,  is  perhaps  d 
less  consequence  in  the  long  run  than  what  he  is.  Ridding  was 
frequently  illuminating,  always  stimulating,  always  suggestive. 
The  art  which  Socrates  professed,  the  fuusvTi/cij  ri'xyri^  was  one 
which  he  also  exercised.  It  is  but  a  faint  and  partial  outline  of  the 
man,  his  work,  and  his  qualities  that  I  can  hope  to  give :  enouglii! 
I  have  sketched  the  effect  of  contact  with  him  upon  one  ont  of  so 
many.  My  own  debt  to  him  I  can  never  find  words  to  express. 
And  he  was  not  a  teacher  only ;  for  many  things  go  to  make  a  gieat 
head  master.  I  will  not  attempt  even  to  complete  the  tale  of  his 
reforms.  But  there  stands  Winchester  to-day— Winchester  trans- 
formed, Winchester  as  he  chiefly  made  it.  Otliers,  before  and  aft», 
have  done  their  part ;  yet,  if  he  has  his  due,  for  many  a  genei&tiozi 
to  come  Wykehamists  ¥dll  cherish  his  memory  and  reverence  his 
name  almost  as  that  of  a  second  Founder. 
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Among  men  of  genius  who  worked  without  method  (and  who 
would  in  fact  probably  have  lost  in  genius  as  they  gained  in  method) 
Charles  Lamb  stands  high ;  and  yet  even  he  was  at  the  pains 
occasionally  to  perform  that  most  horrid  task,  the  transcription 
in  his  own  hand  of  passages  that  pleased  him  as  he  read.  Consider- 
ing how  the  drudgery  of  the  desk  galled  him  by  day  in  Leadenhall 
Street,  it  is  the  more  remarkable  ti^t  he  should  ever  have  induced 
his  pen  to  copy  other  men's  thoughts  at  night.  He  did  not  do  this 
to  any  great  extent,  it  is  true  :  the  whole  mass  of  his  transcriptions, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Garrick  Extracts  at  the  Museum  in  1826 
(which  were  a  kind  of  substitute  for  the  lost  India  House),  would 
not  take  an  ordinary  copyist  more  than  a  few  weeks ;  but  that  he 
did  it  at  all  is  the  wonder  when  we  remember  his  many  utterances 
on  the  tedium  of  clerkship. 

The  best  of  all  Lamb's  commonplace  books  has  been  printed — 
the  '  Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Poets ' ;  for  that  is  nothing 
but  a  commonplace  book  governed  by  a  single  idea  and  carried  out 
to  the  highest  point.  It  is  with  those  that  have  not  been  printed, 
and  probably  will  not  be  printed,  that  we  are  now  concerned.  The 
earUest  of  all,  in  which  Lamb  first  copied  passages  from  the  old 
plays  (in  the  evenings  at  7  Little  Queen  Street),  are  no  longer  in 
existence.  They  were  destroyed,  together  with  a  mass  of  early 
writings,  after  the  tragedy  of  September  1796.  He  began,  how 
ever,  soon  to  fill  others,  tiiree  of  which,  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Godfrey  Locker-Lampson  at  Bowfant,  are  almost  entirely 
given  up  to  Elizabethan  dramatic  poetry,  Elizabethan  and  Stuart 
lyrical  poetry,  and  old  ballads.  A  little  of  Lamb's  own  and  some 
pieces  from  Cowper  and  Wordsworth  are  almost  the  only  modem 
passages. 

Lamb's  taste  in  Elizabethan  literature  is  well  illustrated  else- 
where in  his  works,  but  it  may  be  interesting  to  reproduce  his 
choice  of  Scotch  and  other  ballads  :  '  Edom  o'  Gordon,*  *  Edward, 
Edward,'  *  Sir  Patrick  Spens,'  *  The  Bonny  Earl  of  Murray,*  ^  The 
Spanish  Lady's  Love,'  *  Waly,  waly,'  *  The  Old  and  Young  Courtier,* 
'  Fair  Margaret  and  Sweet  William,'  *  The  Jew's  Daughter,'  '  Sir 
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Cauline,' '  Fair  Helen  of  Eirkconnel/  '  Sir  John  Graeme/  *  Lady 
Anne  Bolihwell,'  •  Adam  Bell,'  •  John  Anderson,  my  Jo/  '  Oh,  saw 
ye  Bonnie  Lesley/  '  Anld  Lang  Syne.' 

Much  later  in  life,  when  preparing  an  album  for  Miss  Isola  with 
poems  copied  for  the  most  part  with  his  own  hand,  Lamb  included 
many  of  the  ballads  I  have  named.  Among  the  other  pieces  which 
he  thought  should  interest  his  adopted  daughter  were  Prioi^s 
'  Phaeton '  and  Sheridan  Knowles'  lines  on  Hazlitt. 

The  best  of  his  commonplace  books  is  the  large-paper  copy  of 
Holcroft's  ^  Travels,'  now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Alfred  Morrison, 
of  which  a  fuU  description  is  interesting  for  the  light  that  it  throws 
upon  its  owner's  taste  in  the  byways  rather  than  the  highways  of 
reading  :  in  the  *  out-of-the-way  humours  and  opinions — ^heads  with 
some  diverting  twist  in  them — the  oddities  of  authorship,'  to  use 
his  own  words  in  *'  Mackery  End.'  We  meet  the  book  in  Crabb 
Robinson's  '  Diary,'  under  April  9,  1833 :  '  After  Lamb  and  his 
sister  went  to  bed,  I  read  in  his  album  (Holcroft's  "  Travels " 
pasted  mth  extracts  in  MS.  and  clippings  out  of  newspapers,  &c.).' 
The  volume,  which  was  probably  given  to  Lamb  after  Holcroft's 
death,  in  1809,  consists  of  the  proof-sheets  of  that  busy  writer's 
*  Travels  in  Qermany,  Holland,  and  France,'  bound  together  for 
the  author's  own  satisfaction.  The  happy  blending  of  wide  mai^ 
and  not  very  interesting  matter  suggested  to  its  new  owner  a  better 
use  than  the  mere  filling  of  valuable  shelf-room ;  and  he  turned  it 
into  a  scrap  book — ^writing  odds  and  ends  on  the  blank  spaces 
and  pasting  cuttings  over  the  matter.  Not  over  all,  by  any 
means,  for  his  additions  cannot  represent  in  bulk  more  tiian  a 
quarter  of  the  book ;  but  a  sufficient  portion  is  thus  enriched 
to  give  it  a  readableness  beyond  all  the  efforts  of  its  true 
author. 

*  Charles  Lamb's  Album '  is  the  lettering  on  the  cover ;  but 
perhaps  album  is  a  less  suitable  term  than  commonplace  book, 
although,  when  compared  with  the  commonplace  book  of  Southey, 
for  example,  this  one  is  slender  indeed.  Lamb  had  neither  his 
friend's  sense  of  order  nor  his  passion  for  omniscience.  Anything 
that  was  to  be  copied  and  preserved  by  Charles  Lamb  had  first 
to  charm  and  amuse  him ;  to  information,  as  such,  he  offered  no 
harbourage. 

Lamb's  contemporaries  are  not  very  fully  represented;  but 
Irving's  dedication  to  Coleridge  of  *  Missionaries  after  the  Apostohc 
School/  1825,  is  here,  and  here  are  Coleridge's  '  Youth  and  Age,' 
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Ids  'Exemplification  of  the  Ovidian  elegiac  metre/  his  *Come 
hither,  gently  rowing/  the  inscription  on  a  timepiece  ('  Now  /  it  is 
gone'),  'The  Old  Man's  Sigh,'  and  'Kubla  Khan.'  Here  are 
Hood's  *  Death  Bed ' ;  Barry  Cornwall's  *  Sing,  who  sings  ? ' ;  a 
ballad  by  Dibdin— *  What  if  I'm  mad ' ;  Blake's  '  Chimney- 
sweeper,' contributed  by  Lamb  to  James  Montgomery's  '  Chimney- 
Sweeper's  Friend,'  1824  ;  and  Shelley's  *  Lines  to  a  Reviewer ' — 

Alas  1  good  friend,  what  profit  can  yon  see 
In  hating  such  a  hateless  thing  as  me  t 

which  from  a  general  depreciation  of  Shelley's  work  ('  thin  sewn 
with  profit  or  delight ')  in  a  letter  to  Barton,  in  August  1824,  Lamb 
excepts  as  being  ^  conceivd  and  expressed  mth  a  witty  delicacy.' 
'  Pray,  like  it  very  much,'  he  adds.    Here  also  are  some  lines  by 
Talfourd,  in  Talfourd's  own  hand;  the  'Epistle  to  EUa,'  signed 
*  Olen '  (Sir  Charles  Elton),  from  the  *  London  Magazine '  for 
August  1821,  being  a  remonstrance  with  Lamb  for  the  hopelessness 
of  his  essay  on  *  New  Year's  Eve ' ;  FitzGerald's  '  Meadows  in 
Spring '— '  'Tis  a  dull  sight  '—from  '  The  AtheneBum '  of  July  9, 
1831  (printed  also  in  Hone's  *  Year  Book '),  a  poem  which  at  the  time 
was  thought  to  be  Lamb's,  and  of  which  he  said  he  '  envied '  the 
writer,  because  he  felt  he  could  have  done  something  like  it ;  three 
sonnets  on  Robin  Hood  by  John  Hamilton  Rejmolds,  Hood's 
brother-in-law,  and  a  fellow  contributor  of  Lamb's  to  the  '  London 
Magazine ' ;  De  Quincey's  paper  '  On  the  knocking  at  the  gate 
in  Macbeth,'   from  the   '  London   Magazine '   of   October  1823, 
which   Lamb  told  Julius   Hare   was  better   than   anyone   else 
could  write — except  himself :  the  speaker  adding  *  and  I  couldn't 
write    anything   better ' ;    the  articles   on    Lichtenberg's  criti- 
cisms of  Hogarth  from  the  same  periodical  of  September  and 
October    1820;  and    five  of  Washington   Allston's   sonnets  on 
painters. 

Lamb  also  copies  a  poem  by  Edward  Hovell  Thurlow,  second 
Baron,  which  may  perhaps  be  called  his  favourite  sonnet  of  his 
own  time.  Li  a  footnote  (not  reprinted  in  ^  The  Last  Essays  of 
Elia,'  1833)  to  the  essay  on  Sir  PhiUp  Sidney's  sonnets,  in  the 
'  London  Magazine '  for  September  1822,  he  quotes  it,  mth  the 
remark  that  for  *  quiet  sweetness,  and  unaffected  morality  [it]  has 
scarcely  its  parallel  in  our  language ' ;  he  recommends  it  to  Barton 
(in  the  letter  of  December  5,  1828)  as  '  mdispensable ' ;  and  he 
included  it  not  only  in  this  his  own  album,  but  also  in  Enmia  Isola's. 
This  is  the  sonnet  (Thurlow's  -  Select  Poems/  1821) . 
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TO  A  BIRD,  THAT   HAUNTBD   THE  WATERS   OF   LACEBK,  IN  THE 

WINTER. 
O  melaacholy  bird,  a  wintei's  day. 

Thou  standest  by  the  maigiii  of  fbe  pool; 

And,  taught  by  God,  dost  thy  whole  being  echool 
To  Pstienoe,  which  all  evil  can  allay : 
God  has  appointed  thee  the  fish  thy  prey ; 

And  giv^  thyself  a  lesson  to  the  fool 

Unthrifty,  to  submit  to  moral  role, 
And  his  unthinking  course  by  thee  to  weigh. 

There  need  not  schools,  nor  the  professor's  chair. 
Though  these  be  good,  true  wisdom  to  impart : 

He,  who  has  not  enough  for  these  to  spare, 
Of  time,  or  gold,  may  yet  amend  his  heart. 

And  teach  his  soul,  by  brooks  and  rivers  fair : 
Nature  is  always  wise  in  eveiy  part. 

Tliis  brings  us  to  another  reference  to  Lamb's  albnm  by  a  ooi- 
temporary.  De  Quinoey,  in  bis  '  London  Reminiscences/  descdbes 
Lamb's  reading  aloud  of  this  very  sonnet.    Thus : 

Lamb  read  remarkably  welL  There  was  rather  a  defect  of  vigour  in  his  f^ 
of  reading ;  and  it  was  a  style  better  suited  to  passages  of  tranquil  or  ioIcbs 
movement  than  to  those  of  tumultuous  passion.  But  his  management  of  tfae 
pauses  was  Judicious,  his  enunciation  very  distinct,  his  tones  melodioni  td 
deep,  and  his  cadenoes  weU  ezeouted.  The  book  from  which  he  read  ms  t 
folio  manuscript,  in  which  he  had  gathered  together  a  number  of  gemi,  eHba 
his  own,  or  picked  up  at  random  from  any  quarter,  no  matter  how  little  is  i^ 
sunshine  of  the  world,  that  happened  to  strike  his  fancy. 

Amongst  them  was  one  which  he  delighted  to  read  to  his  friends,  as  weD  a 
aocount  of  its  real  beauty  as  because  it  came  from  one  who  had  been  imvoitiiiij 
treated,  and  so  far  resembled  himself.  It  was  a  sonnet  of  Lord  Thiir]ov,a 
young  poet  of  those  days,  who  has,  I  beUeve,  been  long  dead.  I  know  aot 
whether  there  is  anything  besides  of  equal  value  amongst  this  noble  wxito^ 
works;  but  assuredly  the  man  who  could  have  written  this  one  sonnet  wtfS0 
fair  subject  for  the  laughter  which  saluted  him  on  his  public  appearance  ss  0 
author.  It  was  a  sonnet  on  seeing  some  birds  in  a  pecoUar  attitude  fay  the  a^ 
of  Lacken  Water.  And  the  sentiment  expressed  was  thankfulness  to  Nstve 
for  her  bounty  in  scattering  instruction  everywhere,  and  food  for  meditate 
far  transcending  in  value,  as  well  as  in  extent,  aU  the  teaching  of  the  schools 
But  the  point  of  the  whole,  which  peculiarly  won  Lamb's  approbaUon,  wsi  the 
way  in  which  the  poet  had  contrived  to  praise  the  one  fountain  of  knowledge 
without  disparaging  the  other.  Accordingly,  Lamb  used  always  to  solicit  tbe 
hearer's  attention  by  reading  it  twice  over  to  that  passage  :— 

'  There  need  not  schools,  nor  the  professor's  chair. 
Though  these  be  good,  to ' 

The  only  extract  from  Southey  is  the  little  poem  in  champion* 
ship  of  Lamb,  which  he  sent  to  the  *  Times  *  of  August  6, 1830,  ^Hxx 
the  attack  on  Lamb's  *  Album  Verses '  had  appeared  in  Jerfan's 
*  Literary  Gazette.*    Hazlitt  is  represented  solely  by  that  splendid 
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exercise  in  gusto — ^the  eulogy  of  John  Cavanagh,  from  '  The  Ex- 
aminer' of  February  7,  1819 — ^the  same  number  which  printed 
Lamb's  letter  to  Gutch  on  Miss  Kelly's  acting.  An  engraving  of 
Miss  Kelly's  '  divine  plam  face '  is,  by  the  way,  pasted  into  the 
album.  Cavanagh  was  the  champion  fives  player:  'His  blows 
were  not  undecided  and  ineffectual — lumbering  like  Mr.  Words- 
worth's epic  poetry,  nor  wavering  like  Mr.  Coleridge's  lyric  prose, 
nor  short  of  the  mark  like  Mr.  Brougham's  speeches,  nor  mde  of 
it  like  Mr.  Canning's  wit,  nor  foul  like  "  The  Quarterly,"  nor  let 
balls  like  the  "  Edinburgh  Review."  '  And  so  forth — ^all  essential 
Hazlitt.    Lamb  must  have  admired  this  intensely. 

Among  Lamb's  own  writings  which  he  pastes  or  copies  into  the 
album  are  the  letter  on  *  Shakespeare's  Improvers,'  a  commentary 
in  his  best  scornful  manner  on  Nahum  Tate  and  other  refiners, 
which  appeared  in  *  The  Spectator '  of  November  22,  1828 ;  a  few 
personal  poems,  acrostics  and  such  small  fry,  some  of  which  have 
not  been  printed,  none  at  all  important ;  and  a  criticism  of  Miss 
Burrell  (Mrs.  Gould)  in  'Don  Giovanni  in  London,'  from  'The 
Examiner.'  For  Miss  Burrell  Lamb  had  some  of  that  affectionate 
admiration  which  in  greatest  volume  he  bestowed  upon  Miss 
Kelly.  Miss  Burrell's  portrait  accompanies  the  article,  while 
portraits  of  Dodd  and  Wroughton,  both  of  whom  Lamb  has 
praised,  are  also  present. 

I  quote  from  the  album's  margins  certain  of  the  more  curious 
extracts  from  old  and  out-of-the-way  books  which  Lamb  thought 
it  worth  while  to  copy.  On  the  first  fly-leaves  are  passages 
from  the  works  and  letters  of  James  Barry,  B.A.,  an  author  who, 
it  will  be  remembered,  is  cited  by  Lamb  in  his  essay  on  Hogarth. 
Then  follow  stray  sentences  from  Warburton's  '  Letters,'  of  which 
here  are  a  few  : 

The  Beef  Eaters,  whose  broad  faces  bespeak  such  repletion  of  body  and 
inanition  of  mind  as  perfectly  fright  away  those  two  enemies  of  man,  &mine  and 
thonght. 

He  calls  his  right  hand,  engaged  so  mnoh  in  polemic,  his  sword  hand,  and  is 
thankful  it  was  not  that  which  he  had  strained. 

My  wife  loves  to  do  things  in  form,  t.6.,  to  have  my  advice  without  following 
it. 

On  occasion  of  a  narrow  escape  with  life,  reaching  for  a  book  on  a  high  shelf, 
and  losing  his  balance,  and  falling  in  his  old  age :  *  It  was  wonderful  notwith- 
standing that  I  escaped  so  well,  it  was  within  half  an  inch  of  being  fatal  But 
Providence  watches  over  our  second  childhood,  like  the  first ' 

Letter  to  Dr.  Doddridge^'  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  Family 
Expositor.  My  mother  and  I  took  it  by  turns.  She  who  is  superior  to  me  in 
VOL.  xvn. — ^NO.  102,  N.S.  48 
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tirtry  thing,  aspired  to  the  divine  kanung  of  the  ImprovementB,  while  I  kept 
grovelling  in  the  human  learning  in  the  notes  below.' 

And  here  are  a  number  of  other  extraota — Hie  source  of  wldch  is 
not  always  given  by  Lamb— which  I  copy  without  comm^it,  more 
or  less  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  f  omid  in  the  book  : 

Letter  from  Monmenr  DeetroeseB  (French  piisoner,  having  obtained  leave  to 
go  home]  to  Miss  Seward.  *  Ah  Madam !  I  am  too  happy  to  eat,  and  sfeap 
no  more  me.  I  go  to  bed,  and  fall  asleep  one  hour ;  dream  see  my  wife,  my 
ohfldren— wake,  find  so  much  better  than  dream — am  so  glad  oannot  drowsy.* 


THE  COURTEOUS  DISCLOSURE  OF  RATHER  UNWELCOME  NEWS. 

"'  From  Josephos,  translated  by  Dr.  Maynazd  for  Cooke,  Paternoster  Row. 

Joseph  interprets  the  Baker's  dream,  which,  from  the  experience  of  the 
Butler,  the  latter  hopeth  fayourable.  *  This  said  [that  is,  his  dream]  he  ex- 
pected a  presage  faYoorable  as  the  former.  But  Joseph,  having  attended  to  the 
partionlars,  and  premised  that  he  could  hare  wished  to  haye  been  the  harbinger 
of  more  welcome  news,  ingenuously  assured  him,  that  he  had  only  two  days  to 
live,  for  that  on  the  third  day  he  should  be  hanged.' 

Item.  *  He  [Joseph  in  the  dearth  time]  had  respect  not  only  to  Natiw, 
but  foreigners,  on  the  sublime  principle  of  universal  philanUiropy,  wUsk 
nakuraUff  produces  univenal  benevolence.' 

By  a  misprint,  QoUath  is  described  as  '  Six  Cupids,  and  a  span,  high.' 


Adrian  Soroope— This  most  valiant  person  at  the  fight  at  EdghiU  being  aeverelj 
wounded,  was  stript  and  left  among  the  dead,  as  a  dead  person,  there,  but 
brought  off  by  his  son,  and  recover'd  by  the  immortal  Dr.  WiUiam  Harvey,  who 
was  there,  but  wUhdrawn  under  a  hedge  with  (he  Prince  and  Duke,  whUe  the  battU 
woe  in  its  height. 

Insoription  on  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  MedaDets  appended  to  the  Mussel- 
burgh prize  Arrows,  being  a  small  Escutcheon  of  Qold,  in  Black  Letter,  recotdii^ 
the  skill  of  one  Ardrose  in  the  Bow,  his  ann  being  now  infirmed  by  i 

*  When  Ardrose  was  a  man 
He  could  not  be  peal'd ; 
At  the  old  sport  he  wan. 
When  Ardrose  was  a  man, 
'  ,  But  now  he  neither  may  nor  oan. 
Alas  !  he  is  faQ'd  1 
When  Ardrose  was  a  man 
He  could  not  be  peal'd.' 


PORSON'S  GERUNDIAL  PUN. 

When  Dido  found  Eneas  would  not^come. 
She  moum'd  in  silence,  and  was  di  do  dum« 
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'  Man's  life,  O  king,  is  like  unto  a  Utile  sparrow,  which,  while  yoni  Majesty  is 
feasting  at  the  fire  in  your  parionr,  with  your  royal  retinae,  flies  in  at  one 
window,  and  ont  at  another.  Indeed,  we  see  ft  that  short  time  it  remaineth  in 
the  house,  and  then  it  is  well  sheltered  from  wind  and  weather ;  bnt  presently 
it  passeth  from  cold  to  cold,  and  whence  it  comes  and  whither  it  goes,  we  are 
altogether  ignorant.* — Speech  of  a  Courtier  to  King  Edwine. 


'  I  consider  England  and  Ameriea  as  once  one  ooimtry.  They  wece  so  in 
respect  of  interest^  interconrse,  and  affinity.  A  great  earthquake  has  made  a 
partition,  and  now  the  Atlantic  Ocean  flows  between  thenL'  * — Gowper's  '  Letters,' 
1781.  

From  Methodist  Hymn  to  call  Sinneia  to  '  the  Bridegroom  * — 

*  Come,  needy,  come,  guilty,  come  loathsome  and  bare ; 
Ton  can't  come  too  filthy — come  just  as  yon  are.' 


From  C.  [Conyers]  Middleton's  *  Letter  from  Borne.'  '  I  haye  often  been 
thinking,  that  this  voyage  to  Italy  might  properly  enough  be  compared  to  the 
common  stages  and  journey  of  life.  At  our ,  setting  out  thro'  France  the 
pleasures  that  we  find,  like  those  of  our  youth,  are  of  the  gay  fluttering  kind, 
which  grow  by  degrees,  as  we  adyance  towards  Italy,  more  solid,  manly,  and 
rational,  but  attain  not  their  full  perfection  till  we  reach  Bome ;  from  which 
point  we  no  sooner  turn  homewards,  than  they  begin  again  gradually  to  decline, 
and,  though  sustained  for  a  while  in  some  degree  of  vigour,  through  the  other 
stages  and  cities  of  Italy,  yet  dwindle  at  last  into  weariness  and  fatigue,  and  a 
desire  to  be  at  home,  where  the  traveller  finishes  his  course,  as  the  old  man 
does  his  days,  with  the  usual  privileges  of  being  tiresome  to  his  friends  by  a 
perpetnal  repetition  of  past  adventures.' 


William  Button,  of  Birmingham,  chronicling  his  infancy  under  the  year  1731 
(he  being  then  eight  years  old)  says,  '  March  11th  was  bom,  at  Aston  upon  Trent, 
6  miles  east  of  Derby,  a  female  child,  who,  24  years  after,  was  to  become  my 
wife,  be  my  faithful  and  dear  companion,  and  love  me  better  than  herself.  I  was 
to  possess  this  inestimable  treasure  40  years,  then  to  lose  it^  and  mourn  its  loss 
every  future  day  of  my  life.'  

ON  A  LADY  WHO  BEAT  HEB  HUSBAND. 

*  Come  hither.  Sir  John,  my  Picture  is  here ; 

What  think  you,  my  Love,  don't  it  strike  you  T  ' 

*  Can't  say  it  does  just  at  present,  my  dear. 

But  I  think  it  soon  will,  it's  so  like  you.' 


Concluding  couplet  of  an  eulogistic  Epitaph  on  a  friend,  by  Clio  Bickman — 
'  He  play'd  the  father's,  brother's,  husband's,  part — 
And  knew  immortal  Hudibras  by  heart  1 ' ' 

'  Lamb  appends  the  footnote : — 

*  A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between.' — ChristabeL 
'  Not  quite  correctly  quoted.    The  friend  in  question  was  Tipper,   the 
famous  Newhaven  brewer. 

48—2 
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DULLNESS. 

Br.  Barnard,  ProToat  of  Eton,  aaid  ha  zaoolleoted  Urn  (a  DiTiDel  ihen.  an 
ondergradiiate  at  Cambridge— that  he  oonaideced  him  a  mnsance  from  Ui 
dullness,  often  gave  him  a  hint  of  it^  by  telMng  him  that '  so  doll  a  man  on^ 
not  to  appear  at  Coffee  houses  or  at  all  in  public,  for  you  know  how  atopid  you 
are.*  This  he  said  to  him  in  public  without  reserve.  He  bore  this  (B.  added] 
with  a  coward's  patience ;  and  one  day  he  half  hUUd  him  wUk  iamghier  at  the 
simplicity  of  his  excuse  and  remonstrance.  '  You  are  always  (he  tdd  him] 
running  your  rig  upon  me,  and  calling  me  stupid,  for  you  don't  omisidBr  tiiat  a 
broad  wheel-wagon  went  over  my  head  when  I  was  ten  yean  of  age.* 

Q.  Hardinge  relates  this  in  Nichols'  anecdotes,  and  laments  he  can't  tell  it 
so  humoroutip  as  B. — and  says  this  poor  crush'd-head  grew  up  proud  and  meam 

The  original  supposed  Parson  Adams  said  to  B.  with  honor  in  a  whiaps^ 
'  0  Sir,  would  you  believe  it^  Sir,  he  was  wicked  from  a  boy.  Yon  will  be 
ahock'd,  you  will  not  believe  it.  He  wrote  Ood  with  a  little  g,  when  he  was  10 
years  old.' 

Br.  Halley  desired  to  live  no  longer  than  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a 
predicted  Comet. 

Browne  Willis,  in  a  rambling  religious  book  written  by  his  wife—*  All  the  on- 
nection  in  this  book  is  owing  to  the  book  binder.' 


Edwards,  Book  collector,  desired  his  coffin  to  be  made  out  of  some  of  the 
strong  shelyes  of  his  Library. 

Asoham,  of  Youth  at  Courts.  *  If  he  be  innocent  and  ignorant  of  lU,  tfaej 
say  he  is  rude,  and  hath  no  grace :  So  ungraciously  do  some  graceless  nm 
misuse  the  fair  and  godly  word  Grace.' 


'  The  Triumphs  of  Temper  (by  Hayley]  is  an  incomparable  poem,  and  yet  for 
the  life  of  me  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  be  fond  of  reading  iV — Br.  L  Carr. 


Cobbett  to  a  friend  in  England  concerning  Americans,  after  praises  of 
'  However,  you  will  not^  for  a  long  isriiile,  know  what  to  do  for  want  of 
quick  responses  of  the  English  tongue,  and  the  decided  tone  of  the 
expression.  The  loud  Toioe ;  the  hard  squeeze  of  the  hand ;  the  instant  i 
or  dissent ;  the  clamorous  joy ;  the  bitter  wailing ;  the  ardent  friendship ;  Ihe 
deadly  enmity ;  the  love  that  makes  people  kill  themselves ;  the  hatred  tiiat 
makes  them  kill  others.    All  these  belong  to  Englishmen.* 


THE  POOR  POETS. 
{Imitaied/rom  Calderon.] 

Poets,  poor  souls,  keep  many  a  fast  I 
And  though  perhaps  they  pray. 

They  get  nor  bread  nor  meat  at  last^ 
Their  hunger  to  allay. 
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A  poet^  as  I  liaye  been  told, 

Ab  poor  fts  well  oould  be. 
With  water,  that  perforoewas  oold. 

Of  hay  had  made  some  tea. 

No  bread  by  any  scheme  or  fetch 

CSonld  he  to  eat  procure : 
He  cried, '  Was  ever  seen  a  wretch 

Like  me,  or  half  so  poor  7 ' 

Tea  done,  his  stalks  all  used  and  wet 

He  threw  upon  the  plain ; 
Another  poet,  poorer  yet^ 

Snatched  them,  and  nsed  again. 

a 

The  spirit^  though  not  the  circomstanoes  of  this  most  Spanish  ballad  (for 
the  Spanish  authors  appear  to  understand  hunger  and  thirst  beyond  all  men}, 
zeminds  us  of  the  traveller  in  Ireland,  who  says  that  *  he  never  knew  what  the 
English  beggars  did  with  their  cast-off  clothes,  till  he  saw  the  Dublin  ones.*  In 
the  lowest  deep  of  poverty,  there  was  a  lower  deep. 


Among  other  passages  copied  or  pasted  in  are  extracts  from 
Thomson's  tragedies ;  extracts  from  Heywood's  *  Hierarchic  of 
Blessed  Angels ' ;  a  passage  on  the  merits  of  EngUsh  shooting,  from 
Ascham's  ^  Toxophilus ' ;  two  of  Dnunmond's  sonnets :  ^  What 
doth  it  serve,  to  see  sun's  burning  face/  and  '  Sweet  bird,  that 
singest  away  the  early  hours ' ;  Christopher  Smart's  ^  Song  to 
David,'  and  his  lines  to  his  Quaker  friend  T.  B. — 

Free  from  the  proud,  the  pompous,  and  the  vain. 
How  simply  neat  and  elegantly  plain ; 

the  sonnet  to  Nicholas  Hardinge  by  William  Hall  on  the  first 
impression  of  Lauder's  Forgeries ;  a  speech  against  capital  punish- 
ment by  Sir  William  Meredith  (about  1830) ;  and  several  epitaphs, 
of  which  this  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  : — 

EPITAPH  ON  SIB  T.  SMITH,  AT  HONE  CHUBCH,  KEN^. 

From  those  large  kingdoms  where  the  sun  doth  rise. 
From  that  rich,  new-found  world  which  westward  lies. 
From  Volga  to  the  flood  of  Amazons, 
From  under  both  the  Poles,  on  all  the  Zones, 
From  all  the  famous  rivers,  lands,  and  seas. 
Betwixt  this  place  and  our  Antipodes, 
He  got  intelligence  what  might  be  found 
To  give  contentment  thro*  this  massy  Round. 
But  finding  earthly  things  did  rather  tire 
His  longing  soul,  than  answer  her  desire. 
To  this  obscured  village  he  withdrew. 
From  hence  his  heavenly  voyage  did  pursue. 
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Here  8amm*d  up  ftU ;  and  when  hia  gale  of  1ire«th 
Had  left  becalmed  in  the  Port  of  Death 
The  soul's  fraU  bark  (and  safe  had  landed  her 
Where  Faith,  his  faotor  and  his  harbinger. 
Made  place  before),  he  did  (no  doubt)  obtain 
That  wealth  which  here  on  earth  we  seek  in  rain. 

There  is  also  a  long  advertisement,  by  George  Robins,  of  the  sale 
of  the  Baynard's  estate,  wherein,  after  an  almost  iTiical  descrip- 
tion of  the  property,  which  culminates  in  the  phrase  an  *  Arondel 
Castle  in  miniature,'  Robins  alludes  to  himself  as  ^the  humble 
individual  who  has  so  moderately  portrayed  a  few  only  of  its  veij 
many  qualifications.'  Lamb  appends  this  note :  '  A  capital 
Advertisement.  But  oh !  that  I  had  preserved  one,  ia  which  die 
Advertiser  engages  to  pen  Letters  for  people  of  all  sortB^  but  esped- 
ally  for  iUiterate  Lovers,  ending  with  (Uterally)— ''  the  advertiser 
flatters  himself.  He  could  use  a  strain  " — .'  ;'"^    "^  *^  j^  ^ 

E.  V.  Lucas. 
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Mrs.  Eavanaoh  is  my  greengrocer.  The  description  conjures  up 
a  prosperous  person  who  may  have  been  a  cook,  or  even  a  lady's 
'maid,  and  has  married  a  butler.  Such,  at  least,  is  what  you  are 
mostly  accustomed  to  in  England.  But  Mrs.  Eavanagh  is  not  in 
England-7-nor  am  I — ^when  she  is  my  greengrocer,  and  that  makes 
all  the  difference.  Mrs.  Eavanagh  is  not  prosperous,  as  prosperity 
goes  even  in  Ireland,  and  over  there  we  are  modest  in  our  demands 
upon  that  commodity.  There  w,  indeed,  a  highly  prosperous  person, 
higher  up  in  the  town,  who  has  an  *  establishment  for  fruit  and 
Vegetables ' ;  she  will  also  give  you  milk-and-soda,  or  lemonade,  or 
ginger-beer.  She  has  golden  hair,  an  elaborate  coiffure,  and  a 
diamond  ring.  Her  vegetables  are  unquestionably  superior  to 
Mrs.  Eavanagh's.  Tet  I  cling  to  Mrs.  Eavanagh;  perhaps  be* 
cause  I  am  shy,  and  cannot  bring  myself  to  buy  my  trifling  pint 
'of  peas  from  a  lady  who  has  golden  hair  and  a  diamond  ring; 
perhaps  because  I  feel  that  my  small  orders  represent  large  profits 
'to  Mrs.  Eavanagh ;  or  perhaps  because  she  flatteringly  insinuates 
'as  much. 

When  I  come  to  sojourn  amid  the  mountains  and  the  sea  breetes, 
I  find  Mrs.  Eavanagh  seated^  as  usual,  outside  the  shop-door  in  a 
position  which  commands  a  completely  satisfactory  view  of  the 
road  up  and  down.  There  she  sits,  throned  among  cabbages,  and 
canopied  by  '  hanks '  of  extraordinarily  odoriferous  onions.  Her 
seat  of  degree  is  an  upturned  box  or  packing-case  of  grimy  dis- 
reputability,  the  which,  I  doubt  not,  came  to  her  at  some  remote 
period  full  of  apples,  or  other  fruits  of  the  season,  but  which  as 
long  as  I  can  remember  has  served  her  whereon  to  repose  her 
•portly  person.  For  Mrs.  Eavanagh  is  portly,  with  a  generous 
wealth  of  curve  and  contour  pleasantly  in  keeping  with  the  genial 
spirit  that  animates  her  body. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  decide  whether  Nature  intended 
Mrs.  Eavanagh  idt  an  Bn^h  duchess  or  a  Roman  ccmJtadma. 
But  I  am  persuaded  that  either  of  the  two  was  Nature's  original 
intention,  and  that  it  was  only  owing  to  some  mysterious  bungling 
that  she  is  what  she  is. 

*  Copyright,  1904,  by  Miss  Ella  MacMahon,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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With  her  exceedingly  delicate  and  ali^tly  aquiline  featoies,  her 
giaciouB  afEability,  and  large-minded  smile,  she  would  make  an  ideal 
duchesB ;  while  yet  her  soft  insoucianoe  and  debonnaire  beanng 
coold  not  be  surpassed  by  the  gayest  coTitodina  who  ever  roamed 
over  the  Campagna,  or  sat,  as  Mrs.  Eavanagh  is  sitting  now,  iq  the 
warm  sunshine  at  her  own  door. 

Directly  she  sees  me  approaching  she  nods  her  shapely  head  at 
me,  with  a  good-hmnonr  which  you  might,  perhaps,  think  unwar- 
rantably free  and  easy ;  but,  if  so,  you  do  not  know  Ireland.  At 
the  same  time  she  rises  from  her  seat. 

'  Ah,  then,  it's  meself s  glad  to  see  ye !  *  she  cries  genially,  ^an' 
I  thrust  ye've  been  gettin'  yer  health  this  time  back.  Shure,  and 
it's  a  month  o'  Sundays,  and  more  to  the  back  o'  that,  smoe  we 
seen  a  sight  o'  ye,  an'  no  mistake.' 

The  smile  which  accompanies  her  words  is  as  radiant  and 
beaming  as  I  have  ever  known  it,  and  it  reveals  en  passant  the  moat 
beautiful  set  of  teeth  which  Nature,  in  a  moment  of  rare  generoaify, 
ever  put  in  a  human  head.  Recall  all  that  the  poets  have  ever 
said  about  pearly  gems,  and  so  forth,  and  you  will  have  thai 
description.  And  yet,  as  regards  what  our  dentists  are  pleased  to 
denominate  ^  the  care  and  management  of  the  teeth,'  I  am  con- 
vinced she  knows  no  more  than  the  infant  in  her  arms,  who,  as  she 
herself  says  at  this  moment,  *  is  gettin'  his  teeth  hard,  God  he^ 
him  1 '  Nor  can  I  believe  that  Mrs.  Kavanagh  has  ever  posseaaed, 
far  less  made  use  of,  such  an  implement  as  a  toothbrush.  All  tbe 
same,  it  is  none  the  less  a  fact  that  her  teeth  are  miraclas  of  spot- 
less cleanliness.  I  say  miracles  because  it  must  be  admitted  that 
otherwise  Mrs.  Eavanagh  is  not  dean.  Sorrowfully  am  I  foioed 
to  confess  that  the  very  rudiments  of  what  we  call  cleanliness  aze 
unknown  to  her.  As  fidie  stands  before  me  now^  in  a  cotton  gown 
which  has  never  been  subjected  to  the  disfiguring  influence  of  soap 
and  water,  her  comely  face,  whose  fine  skin  the  sea  and  sun  have 
slightly  embrowned,  is,  at  all  events,  free  from  dirt.  Beyond  that, 
however,  I  should  not  like  to  go.  Withal  she  is  an  attractive 
figure,  though  the  cotton  gown  is  faded,  is  ragged,  is  pinned 
where  it  ought  to  be  buttoned,  pinned  with  Uie  largest  and  brasaiestr 
the  frankest  of  pins ;  though  she  is  guiltless  of  a  collar,  and  htf 
sleeves  are  getting  gradually  worn  away  up  her  ample  arms.  But 
her  fine  black  hair,  which  is  '  parted,'  as  she  would  express  it,  veiy 
neatly  down  the  middle  of  her  head,  has  a  rippling  waviness  which 
your  French  maid  would  find  it  hard  to  imitate  successfully  witli 
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a  tongs,  and  her  blue  eyes  shine  with  winning  appeal.  I  have 
not  seen  her  for  a  long  time,  yet  I  cannot  detect  the  slightest  change ; 
not  an  extra  crow's  foot — ^but,  indeed,  she  hasn't  any — ^nor  a  grey 
hair  in  the  thick  loose  knob  that  hangs  a  trifle  neglectedly  upon 
the  nape  of  her  neck.  All  the  same,  I  know  that  in  the  interval 
which  has  elapsed  since  our  last  meeting  she  has  had  heavy  sorrow. 

'  Yes,'  she  tells  me,  *  Lizzie,  Ood  save  her !  never  over'd  the 
cowld  that  fell  on  her  chist.    Never,  indeed.' 

Lizzie  was  her  firstborn.  A  wife,  a  mother — and  the  hapless 
victim  of  that  disease  which  ravages  Lreland  of  her  fairest  children 
— ^in  her  'teens. 

'  Did  a  doctor  see  her  !  '  I  inquire,  for  I  have  my  suspicions  oi 
Mrs.  Eavanagh's  attitude  towards  the  faculty. 

She  shakes  her  head. 

*  Troth,  an'  he  did.  Shure,  and  me  ownsilf  tuk  her  to  the 
dishpensary  when  the  cough  got  reel  bad  on  her  entirely.' 

'  Tes,'  I  interject ;  *  and  what  did  the  doctor  say  1 ' 

*  Augh ! '  Mrs.  Eavanagh  rubs  a  clayey  forefinger  up  the  bridge 
of  her  delicate  aquiline  nose.  *  An'  what  'ud  he  say ;  oney  what 
they  all  say  to  the  like  of  uz.  '^  Come  in,"  sez  he ;  "  come  in,  come 
on,  put  out  yer  tongue ;  what's  yer  ailment  ?  "  Ay,  sorra  a  ha'porth 
else  he  sed.  Oh,  he  gev  her  a  cough-bottle — ^an'  be  the  same  token 
a  dirty  sickenin'  thing  it  was,  too ;  an'  he  told  me  for  to  keep  the 
kettle  always  boilin',  and  make  her  smell  hot  water  night  and 
morning.  Did  annyone  ever  hear  such  foolish  ould  chat  in  all 
their  lives  ?  But,  Lord  save  ye !  shure  they  must  be  sayin'  some- 
thing, or  who'd  go  near  them,  and  how'd  they  get  their  Uvin'  at  all 
at  all !  Look  a  here,  ma'm ;  we'll  all  die  when  our  time  comes, 
a  minit  before  nor  a  minit  after,  an'  that's  the  will  o'  God.' 

To  Mrs.  Eavanagh  such  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter. 
In  her  estimation,  when  you  have  said  that,  there  is  no  more  to  be 
said  or  done ;  and  perhaps,  after  all,  there  isn't  when  you  come  to 
think  of  it. 

^  Ay,'  she  continued,  '  I  hurried  Lifzie — ^may  Ood  rest  her ! — an' 
here's  the  whole  of  what  she  left  me.' 

*  The  whole '  is  seated  on  Mrs.  Eavanagh's  sturdy  left  arm. 
^His  name's  John  Joseph,  and  he's  fifteen  months  old,  the 

unfortunate  lamb.    Luk  up  at  the  lady,  John  Joseph,  me  honey ! ' 
Unfortunate !    It  is  a  polite  euphemism  when  applied  to  the 
weird  wavering  creature  who  has  been  bidden  to  look  up  at  me. 
Poor  John  Joseph !  his  is  a  large  name  for  so  small  a  person* 
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*  Paidon  to  ye,  me  lady,  for  spakin'  of  it,  but  it's  his  poor 
inside  that  has  liim  the  way  he  is.  An'  it's  that,  too,  that  has  him 
cryin'  and  whingein'  like  this  the  livelong  day  and  night.  Aw,  bnt 
he's  sinsible  enufi  for  all  that — aw,  yes.' 

And  I  have  not  the  heart  to  cast  a  doubt  npon  the  bxavery  d 
her  belief  in  John  Joseph's  glimmering  intelligence.  He  stares  at 
me  now  with  eyes  that  are  nnnaturaUy  large,  shining  as  ihej  do 
out  of  the  pinched,  pallid  face — ^a  face  which  is  the  saddest  in  aS 
humanity,  the  old  face  of  a  very  young  child.  For  half  a  minute 
the  thin  straining  wail  breaks  off,  as  his  eyes  fasten  upon  a  small 
brooch  I  am  wearing.  A  faint  attempt  at  a  smile  quivers  ov» 
the  dirty  little  face ;  he  even  stretches  out  an  emaciated  little  fist 
towards  the  shining  gold,  as  if  to  grasp  it. 

*  Augh  ! '  cries  Mrs.  Kavanagh,  as  she  perceives  the  movement 
and  the  welcome  cessation  of  the  almost  ceaseless  cry.  ^  Aw,  that's 
the  grand  man  he  is  now  entirely.' 

But  before  I  can  disengage  the  brooch  in  order  to  let  hiB  out- 
stretched fingers  touch  it,  his  eyes  have  wandered  away  from  it 
again,  away  to  their  old  fixed  stare  out  into  space,  and  the  stataming, 
piping  cry  is  whimpering  in  our  ears  afresh.  Not  once  again  does 
it  cease.  To  all  Mrs.  Eavanagh's  cheerful  accents  it  forms  an 
obbligato,  a  weird  pathetic  accompaniment  in  a  minor  key  to  her 
pleasant  major  notes. 

'  It's  his  poor  inside '  is  the  only  description  she  can  give  me  of 
the  fell  mesenteric  disorder  that  io  fast  sapping  the  life  out  of  John 
Joseph's  frail  veins. 

'  But  I  wouldn't  put  it  past  him  to  outgrow  it  yet,  so  I  wouldn't^' 
she  concludes  with  undaunted  hopefulness ;  '  an'  it's  he  has  the 
biggest  appetite  ye  ever  seen  in  a  child  of  his  age.  An'  it's  meself 
•always  likes  to  see  a  child  with  a  handsome  hunger.' 

Again  I  have  not  the  heart  to  quench  her  determined  optimism. 
I  cannot  try  to  crush  her,  even  if  I  could,  which  is  doubtfol,  by 
revealing  the  pathological  significance  of  such  abnormal  craving. 

^  An'  it's  the  vegetables  as  usual  ye'U  be  wantin','  she  resumes 
briskly.  Her  manner  indicates  that  she  has  dwelt  long  Plough,  in 
all  politeness,  upon  her  own  affairs,  and  she  proceeds  to  mine  with 
oourteous  alacrity. 

'  Is  it  the  pitatas  ? '  she  cries,  in  answer  to  my  inquiry ;  and 
she  raises  her  disengaged  hand  impressively  within  an  inch  of  John 
Joseph's  nose.  'Balls  o'  flour,  me  lady;  that's  what  they  are. 
Fit  for  the  King's  own  Majesty  are  them  pitatas.' 
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Such  asseveration  is  inesistible.  Who  could  cast  a  doubt  upon 
potatoes  '  fit  for  the  King's  own  Majesty '  ?  You  could  not,  at 
least,  while  you  were  witiiin  earshot  of  Mrs.  Kavanagh's  dulcet 
words,  which  further  insist  upon  conferring  on  you  a  form  of 
address,  to  which  the  annals  of  Burke  or  Debrett  would  at  once 
reveal  that  you  are  not,  by  aU  the  laws  of  precedence,  strictly 
entitled. 

No  ;  I  accept  the  potatoes  in  blind  faith,  as  well  as  the  courtesy 
title  and  the  green  '  pays  that'll  melt  in  yer  mouth.'  And  even 
when  I  see  Mrs.  Kavanagh  again,  and  when  I  mildly  intimate  that 
the  potatoes,  so  far  from  resembling  '  balls  of  flour,'  were  more 
akin  to  cakes  of  soap,  and  that  six  hours'  boiling  (or  sixty  for  that 
matter)  failed  to  reduce  the  peas  that  were  to  melt  in  my  mouth 
to  any  consistency  less  than  that  of  a  lead  bullet,  I  know  that, 
protest  and  complaint  notwithstanding,  I  shall  in  the  end  smile 
sweetly  upon  Mrs.  Kavanagh,  and  accept  meekly  a  fresh  set  of 
vegetables — and  assurances — no  better  than  the  first. 

But  on  this  occasion  I  do  not  see  Mrs.  Kavanagh  again  for 
several  days,  because  of  a  week's  visit  to  a  friend  some  miles  away. 
On  my  return  I  stroll  down  to  the  familiar  spot.  To  my  surprise 
Mrs.  Kavanagh's  throne  is  empty. 

At  the  door  I  perceive  signs  of  subdued  excitement  in  the  air. 
Mrs.  Kavanagh's  four  youngest  children,  aged  respectively  five, 
seven,  eight,  and  nine,  are  dodging  in  and  out  among  the  cabbages, 
-with  a  furtive  but  unmistakable  air  of  being  pleasantly  on  the 
loose.  Five  and  eight,  being  boys,  are  playing  football  with  the 
particularly  large  potatoes  which  Mrs.  Kavanagh  calls  Champkins. 
From  within,  one  can  catch  the  echoes  of  mingling  female  voices. 
An  attempt  to  elicit  information  from  the  nine-year-old  maiden  is 
not  successful.  Beiog  seized  with  incontinent  shyness,  she  merely 
mutters  a  brief  inarticulate  response,  and  immediately  darts  away 
into  dim  recesses  at  the  back  of  the  shop.  Her  hair,  such  a  wealth  of 
brown  golden-tipped  tresses,  floats  out  behind  her,  like  a  radiant  veil. 

Presently  her  elder  sister,  a  girl  of  some  fourteen  summers, 
emerges,  but,  seeing  me,  also  darts  back  into  the  outer,  or  rather 
-^^z  inner,  darkness  beyond,  whence  I  hear  the  words  ^  mother '  and 

be  lady  from ,'  and  finally  Mrs.  Kavanagh  herself  appears 

,  the  shop-door  where  I  am  standing. 

I  get  one  quick  impression  of  her ;  never  in  the  whole  course 
I      my  acquaintance  have  I  beheld  upon  her  so  clean  an  apron. 

dazzles  me;    but  I  look  higher,  and   then  I   see   that  Mrs. 
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Kavanagh's  comely  face  is  beieft  of  its  good-hnmouied  snule.  Hei 
eyes  aie  red  and  clouded  from  much  weeping,  her  delicate  featom 
bltuied  and  thickened  from  the  violence  of  the  giief,  whatever  it 
may  be,  that  has  overtaken  her. 

As  her  glance  meets  mine  tears  start  to  her  eyes  afresh  A  few 
quick,  incoherent  sentences  put  me  in  possession  alike  of  the  cause 
of  her  sorrow,  and  the  dagriing  cleanliness  of  her  apron. 

*  An'  to  think,*  she  ejaculates  huskily,  ^  that  it  was  only  yeetei- 
day,  ye  may  say,  that  he  was  smilin'  at  ye  in  this  very  idential 
spot,  as  gay  as  a  lark.* 

It  is  hard  to  find  a  response  to  fill  up  the  pause  which  foDows 
on  this  astounding  statement.    What  can  I  say  ? 

Few  things,  in  my  opinion,  could  well  be  farther  apart  than  the 
gaiety  of  a  lark  and  poor  defunct  John  Joseph. 

I  try  a  murmur  of  vague  condolence,  the  banal  and  abaolntely 
futile  offering  which  one  makes  on  these  occasions.  Poor  as  it  is, 
her  face  brightens,  and  her  kindly  eyes  r^aid  me  with  gratitude 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  my  attempt. 

*  I  have  him  lookin*  just  lovely,'  she  begins  hesitatingly ;  and 
her  head  moves.  The  movement  is  slight  but  significant.  IliaBteii 
to  comply  with  what  is  a  barely  veiled  invitation. 

Mrs.  Kavanagh  leads  the  way,  and  I  follow  through  the  untidy 
shop  to  the  ^  room '  beyond. 

The  room  is  some  ten  feet  square,  and  fuller  of  fomitnie  duoi 
it  seems  physically  possible  for  it  to  hold.  There  is  a  pervading 
impression  of  old  mahogany,  fly-blown  looking-glass,  and  a  con- 
fused medley  of  ill-assorted  articles,  from  a  latge  fourpost  bed,  to  a 
new  kitchen  table ;  and  above  all  and  through  all  the  frowsy  odour 
left  by  undusted  floors  and  unshaken  curtains,  and  the  constant 
presence  of  living  beings  of  both  the  higher  and  lower  creation. 

In  the  centre  there  is  an  oasis. 

There  the  small  cheap  coffin  stands  on  two  fine  old  chairs  which 
once  adorned  the  dining-room  of  gentry.  Six  candles,  set  in  tall 
tarnished  brass  candlesticks,  bum  winkingly  at  either  side.  On  the 
wall  at  the  head  a  crucifix  hangs ;  at  the  foot,  on  a  table,  is  a  plaster 
image  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  veiled  in  coarse  white  muslin,  and 
with  a  small  red  lamp  alight  before  it. 

Poor  John  Joseph !  He  lies  with  his  feet  to  the  veiled  Viigifl) 
and  his  face  is  pure  and  toneless  as  the  plaster  itself.  A  dim  sweet 
smile  hovers  over  the  tiny  waxen  features.  Death  has  given  him 
what  life  denied  him— his  youth.    He  no  longer  looks  weirdly  old 
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and  thin  and  heait-weaiy.  The  roundness  of  happy  infancy  has 
come  to  his  eistwhile  hollow  cheeks,  and  has  smoothed  away  fret- 
folness  and  care. 

A  bright  patchwork  quilt  is  his  pall,  and  in  one  tiny  hand  a 
great  yeUow  sonflower  has  been  placed,  its  petals — emblems  of  life, 
and  day,  and  simshine — ^touching  his  cheek. 

The  compelling  quiet  of  death  mingles  strangely  with  the  sounds 
of  life  going  on  uninterruptedly  around.  I  alone  stand  silent  and 
still.  Sympathising  friends,  also  in  clean  aprons,  whisper  together 
and  move  away,  hiding  their  '  beads '  furtively,  lest  the  sight  of 
iihem  should  offend  my  Protestant  eyes. 

Mrs.  Kavanagh  gazes  at  the  coffin  and  its  hapless  contents 
piteously.  No  treasured  heir  of  great  possessions  could  be  more 
honestly  mourned,  than  this  entirely  superfluous  atom  of  humanity. 

I  look  from  him  to  Mrs.  Kavanagh,  and  rack  my  brains  un- 
availingly ,  in  a  wild  longing  to  find  some  appropriate  commonplace 
worthy  tiie  occasion.  With  startling  unexpectedness  I  am  delivered 
out  of  a  seemingly  hopeless  impasse. 

From  under  Mrs.  Kavanagh's  capacious  bed  there  rises  the  loud 
triumphant  cackle  whereby  a  hen  announces  to  the  world  that  she 
has  laid  an  egg. 

*  Glory  be  to  goodness ! '  Mrs.  Kavanagh  ejaculates  comfortably ; 
*  now  that's  the  specklety  hin,  so  it  is.' 

She  dives  under  the  ragged  and  horribly  dirty  chintz  vallance, 
and  adds: 

'  Come  out  o'  that  this  instant  minit ;  come  out  now,  I  tell  ye ! ' 

There  is  a  scrabble  of  claws  and  feathers,  and  a  black-and-white 
hen,  of  the  breed  known  as  Plymouth  Bock,  rushes  out  in  the  wild 
insensate  manner  of  its  kind. 

Mrs.  Kavanagh  emerges  almost  simultaneously.  There  is  a 
streak  of  dust  down  her  flushed  cheek,  that  turns  to  mud  in  the 
rivulet  of  tears,  and  her  apron  has  suffered.  In  her  hand  she  holds 
an  egg. 

Nobody  smiles.  There  is  no  special  consciousness  on  anybody's 
iace,  nor  even  on  Mrs.  Kavanagh. 

'  That  wan,'  she  says,  apostrophising  the  scudding  hen,  '  has 
:       heart  scalded  entirely  with  her  aUigatins.     Faith,  she's  as 

3win'  as  a  Christian  and  as  cute  as  a  pet  fox.  Sorra  a  lay  she'll 
]      only  her  own  way,  and  that's  in  the  bed  or  undther  it.' 

Meantime  she  is  polishing  the  egg  with  a  comer  of  her  apron. 

yer  honour's  ladyship  'ud  do  me  the  condescension  for  to  take 
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it  rd  be  proud.  Shuie  an'  she's  a  nice  bin  entirely,  and  her  < 
is  very  tasty.  An'  there's  the  differ  o'  the  world  in  ofne  egg  and 
another.  She's  very  enchantin'  in  her  eatin' ;  and  it's  an  el^snt 
breakfast  that  egg  '11  make  ye.' 

I  do  not  know  what  it  may  be  to  be  ^  enchantin' '  in  one's 
eating,  but  I  infer  that  a  certain  epicurism  is  implied. 

I  walk  out  of  the  chapeUe  ardente  with  the  egg,  still  very  wann, 
in  my  hand,  and  a  curious  wonder  in  my  mind,  at  the  great  twm 
mysteries  of  Life  and  Death,  as  seen  through  Mrs.  Eavanagh's  lens. 

•  •  a  I  a  • 

The  hearse,  a  smaU  one,  with  two  lean  bay  horses,  manifestly 
*  blacked '  for  the  occasion,  and  a  dingy  mourning-coach  drawn  by 
one  horse,  as  small  as  the  coach  is  large,  are  standing  at  Mrs. 
Eavanagh's  door.  I  hurriedly  present  a  small  offering  of  white 
flowers,  and  beat  a  retreat.  Five  people  are  already  in  the 
mourning-coach,  awaiting  the  coming  of  Mrs.  Eavanagb  herself  to 
make  a  sixth.  I  just  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  as  she  leaves  the  house. 
She  wears  a  laige  black  bonnet,  upon  which  as  much  trimming  has 
been  crowded  as  one  single  bonnet  could  hold — a  mountainous 
eminence  of  crSpe,  studded  heavily  with  black  roses  and  a  species 
of  inky  fruit  resembling  bunches  of  grapes,  but  wholly  unknown  to 
Nature — ^it  nods  somewhat  over  her  good-looking  face.  Herapion 
underneath  her  brilliant  plaid  shawl  is  as  white  as  the  bonnet  is 
black.  She  carries  a  wreath  of  what  are  called  immortdles  enclosed 
in  a  glass  shade. 

The  cort^e  moves  off  slowly:  first  the  hearse,  with  Mis. 
Eavanagh's  fourth  son,  in  a  sailor  suit  trimmed  with  gold  br^d, 
perched  on  the  seat  beside  the  driver ;  then  the  mourning-coach,  MnA 
the  six  people  inside,  and  two  children  outside  with  the  coachman. 
Lastly,  Mrs.  Eavanagh's  ass-cart,  driven  by  *  the  boy,'  tekU.  twelve, 
who  habitually  takes  it  round  with  the  vegetables,  and  containing 
an  elderly  female  of  overpowering  lespectability,  who  is  always 
described  to  me  with  mysterious  vagueness  as  '  the  poor  relatioiL' 
The  eight-year-old  uncle  in  the  sailor  suit,  wears  an  air  of  pardon- 
able enjoyment,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  undes  and 
aunts  on  the  box-seat  of  the  mourning-coach. 

Thus  they  start,  the  hearse  horses  waking  out  of  a  comfortaUe 
doze  at  an  audible  '  Yep  ! '  from  the  driver. 

But  they  move  along  cheerfully,  with  a  spirit  bom  of  ease. 
Their  load  to-day  is  light. 

Poor  John  Joseph  is  a  small  fragment  of  humanity  to  be  en- 
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gulfed  in  80  laige  and  unnecessary  a  vehicle;  andlfeel  Buie  that  the 
equally  unnecessary  cost  of  it  all  will  try  Mrs.  Eavanagh's  purse 
severely.  But  human  hearts  beat  beneath  untoward  exteriors,  and 
love  has,  perhaps,  even  more  untoward  ways  of  honouring  its  dead 
than  this. 

When  I  see  Mrs.  Kavanagh  in  the  evening  of  that  same  day,  pride, 
subdued  but  perceptible,  mingles  with  the  modified  melancholy  of 
her  face.  Even  her  cr^pe  bonnet  has  taken  on  a  subtle  air  of 
mitigated  grief.  It  nods  now  just  a  shade  to  one  side.  Her  apron 
is  no  longer  dazzlingly  dean.  The  satisfaction  of  so  choice  a 
*  buiyin' '  has  lifted  the  sorrow  from  her  heart. 

'  Yes,  ma'm,'  she  says  jerkily,  as  she  hurries  to  and  fro,  executing 
belated  orders,  '  the  poor  lamb  had  the  best  buryin'  I  could  give 
him.  Augh,  it  was  elegant,  now,  so  it  was ;  and  the  childher  had  the 
pleasantest  outin'  ever  they  seen.  'Twas  they  enjoyed  theirselves, 
an'  no  mistake ;  and  why  wouldn't  they  ?  Shure,  in  all  the  dear 
days  of  their  life  an'  they  never  had  carriage  exercise  before. 
"  Mother,"  says  Patsey  to  me,  "  I'd  like  for  to  go  agen  to-morrow." 
Ah,  God  help  him  now,  the  poor  child  !  Shure  there's  very  few  like 
him  'ud  get  a  day's  outin'  in  that  style  and  grandeur.  'Twas  the 
proudest  day  in  the  world  for  them,  so  it  was,'  and  the  tears  and 
smiles  chase  one  another  in  her  good-natured  eyes. 

I  leajm  later  that  the  hearse  and  the  mourning-coach  ran  races 
coming  home,  instigated  thereto  by  their  respective  drivers,  whom 
the  bereaved  father  had  ^  treated '  not  wisely  but  too  well.  Also, 
that  a  diversion  had  to  be  made  in  order  to  deposit  the  said  bereaved 
&ther  in  his  own  home,  where  the  two  drivers  and  his  father-in-law 
put  him  to  bed  in  a  helpless  state  of  intoxicated  hilarity.  But 
these  trifles  have  no  power  to  disturb  the  satisfied  pride  of  Mrs. 
Eavanagh's  affectionate  heart.  Her  part  was  well  and  truly  done, 
and  every  neighbour  knew  that  that  funeral  was  not  accomplished 
a  farthing  under  five  pounds.  Love  and  grief  have  many  ways  of 
expressing  themselves,  and  there  is  balm  even  outside  Gilead, 

Before  I  leave  Mrs.  Kavanagh  the  crSpe  bonnet  is  even  more 
cheerfully  imsteady .  To-morrow  it  will  have  disappeared  altogether 
and  her  apron  will  no  longer  be  clean.    Mrs.  Kavanagh  has  buried 

f  grief. 

Ella  MacMahon. 
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THE  REVIVAL  OF  THE  ROAD. 
BY  A.   G.  BRADLEY. 

In  1826  the  (amous  roadmaker  and  engineer  Telford  crowned  hk 
life's  work  by  the  mighty  suspension  bridge  which  lifted  his  new 
Holyhead  mail  road  across  the  Menai  Straits  and  completed  the 
link  between  London  and  Ireland  for  a  fast  service.  ThonsaiMb 
gathered  at  the  opening  ceremony  when  the  first  coach  &om  tiie 
metropolis,  carrying  the  Royal  mails,  slowed  down  from  its  r^ok- 
tion  pace  of  eleven  and  a  half  miles  an  hour  and  rolled  tiiamphan% 
over  the  yawning  chasm.  As  a  combination  of  engineering  BkiU 
and  rapid  communication  it  seemed,  no  doubt,  to  the  cheeiiDg 
crowds  below,  a  final  achievement  of  human  ingenuity.  Tet  a 
short  twenty  years  later  the  son  of  Qeorge  Stephenson  was  to 
commence  that  other  bridge,  alongside  of  this  first  one,  destined 
to  carry  locomotion  of  a  kind  which  by  comparison  put  the  people 
who  had  so  recently  cheered  the  Holyhead  coach  almost  on  a  par 
with  the  Romans  whose  chariots  and  tumbrils  had  rolled  along  tlie 
Causeway  from  Chester  to  Carnarvon  nearly  two  thousand  years 
before.  There  is  assuredly  no  spot  in  Oreat  Britain  more  calcu- 
lated to  deter  one  from  prophetic  flights  as  to  the  limitations  of 
science  than  the  one  which  commands  a  view  of  these  two  significant 
viaducts. 

But  the  decline  of  the  coach  road  and  the  coaching  inn  was,  of 
course,  gradual  and  sectional.  Palatial  hostelries  like  the  giand 
old  Hertford  mansion  at  Marlborough  had  closed  their  doom  at 
once.  The  Castle  Inn,  so  artistically  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Stanley 
Weyman  in  a  recent  work,  had  for  some  time  been  the  nucleus  of  a 
now  famous  pubUc  school  before  the  coaches  ceased  to  nm  over 
considerable  sections  of  the  Bath  road.  The  increasing  railroad 
activity  of  the  'sixties,  perhaps,  marks  the  final  collapse  of  the  imal 
highway  into  the  somnolence,  and  here  and  there  the  Uterally  giasB* 
grown  trance,  from  which  it  was  quite  recentiy  awakened  by  ik 
once  despised  bicycle.  Many  of  us  now  in  middle  age  may  pe^ 
adventure  remember  the  stricken  appearance  of  the  foisaken 
coaching  inn  only  recentiy  left  high  and  dry  at  some  bleak  crotf 
road ;  more  woe-begone  then,  I  think,  than  after  it  had  adapted 
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itself  to  its  changed  conditions,  or  gone  out  of  business  altogether 
and  into  private  life.  Some  of  ns  may  recall  how  these  dismal 
haunts  of  ancient  revelry,  with  their  creaking  signboards,  seized  on 
our  childish  imagination,  if  we  possessed  one,  and  became  the 
background  for  all  the  tales  of  wayside  horror  and  mystery  that 
fell  in  our  way.  As  for  me,  some  of  these  old  inns  have  provided 
the  stage  funuture  on  such  Uterary  excursions  for  life;  defying 
time,  climate,  space,  and  the  most  antagonistic  environments.  It 
is  a  positive  shock  if  perchance  I  wander  down  their  way  nowadays 
to  find  some  dismal  old  Solitary  who  has  thus  served  my  fancy  as  a 
sort  of  chamber  of  horrors — ^no  longer  dismal,  but  witii  a  smiling 
face  and  a  befurbished  front  and  a  hne  of  bicycles  and  a  motor 
outside  the  door. 

But  let  us  turn  for  a  moment,  before  taking  stoek  of  present 
conditions,  to  the  actual  story  of  one  of  the  more  famous  of  these 
old  hostelries,  and  none  has  a  stranger  one  than  the  Castle  Inn  at 
Marlborough  already  referred  to.  Placed  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  one  of  the  largest  of  those  prehistoric  mounds  which  are  the 
despair  of  the  antiquary,  and  on  the  site  of  a  royal  castle  where 
Anglo-Norman  kings  held  courts  and  parliaments,  our  inn  started 
life  with  some  distinction.  The  castle  had  been  a  ruin  long  before 
GromweU  battered  the  church  towers  of  Marlborough,  and  with 
the  rangership  of  the  adjacent  forest  of  Savemake  had  passed  into 
the  family  of  the  Protector  Somerset  and  that  Seymour  lady  who 
married  Henry  VIII.  in  a  bam  on  the  forest's  edge  that  quite 
recently,  at  any  rate,  was  still  standing.  InthetimeofWiUiamlll. 
the  castle  was  still  in  the  hands  of  that  branch  of  the  family  repre- 
sented by  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who,  on  the  site  of  the  decayed 
fortress,  buUt  the  noble  mansion  which,  retaining  its  old  name  of  The 
Castle,  became  later  on  the  Castle  Inn.  Celia  Fiennes,  the  enterprising 
lady  who  rode  about  England  on  horseback  and  left  her  impressions 
of  aU  she  ^aw,  watched  it  building.  She  describes  the  new  or 
rather  the  rebuilt  and  greatly  enlarged  house  (for  a  smaller  one  had 
preceded  it),  with  the  gardens  in  detail,  and  the  old  town  stretching 
its  broad  and  picturesque  stieet  from  the  gates  as  we  see  it  now, 
*  the  Eennet  winding  below  and  turning  many  mills.'  In  1723 
\  Castle  or  Seymour  House  was  very  much  what  we  see  now  in 
")  beautiful  Queen  Anne  mansion  which  forms  the  main  building 
Marlborough  College.  Under  the  sway,  however,  of  the  some- 
at  famous  Countess  of  Hertford,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Somerset, 
)ecame  one  of  the  best-known  country  houses  in  England.    Her 
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ladTship  was  not  only  a  aocial  lumiiiary,  but  an  entiiaaiasfifiiobi!! 
of  the  Arcadian  cult  which  peopled  ^e  snrroimdiiig  ooontiy  m 
Coiydons  and  Chloes  and  made  diepherds  and  Tni1VTna&  oi  Ac 
guests  from  court  and  capital.  Lady  Hertford  had  good  malesi 
for  her  extntvagant  fancies.  The  limpid  streams  of  the  Kos: 
slipped  down  tiie  meadows  of  perennial  green  from  miS  to  ot 
The  ridge  above  was  crowned  with  the  northern  fringe  of  ^H 
forest  of  Savemake.  The  old  gardens  were  laid  out  in  teosa 
and  bowling  greens.  Rills  of  dear  water  were  brought  fromti 
Kennetand  forced  into  a  mimic  fury  wholly  strange  to  tiie  nata^^ 
Wiltshire,  but  suggestive  to  these  early  Qeorgian  poseois  d  ^ 
classic  fountains  where  their  nymphs  and  swains  lounged  andle^ 
Groves  of  limes  were  planted,  which  have  now  since  liviiig  nwsai 
been  towering  rookeries.  Tews  were  trimmed  into  deep  b^ 
surmounted  with  domes  and  <mpolas,  and  thus  survire  ttui<^ 
to  all  who  love  the  place.  Socles  were  imported  and  streimato 
of  which  no  trace  remains  on  the  velvety  turf  which  spreads  to^ 
over  t^e  lawns  and  slopes  and  terraces  that  time  still  ood»3^ 
to  mellow.  Lady  Hertford's  modish  imagination  saoeeeto-\ 
toansforming  Wiltshire  into  Italy,  and,  yet  greater  feat>  the  Wi^ 
rustic  of  that  dark  period  into  i^e  piping  shepherd  of  the  (^ 
and  she  has  left  in  writing  the  measure  of  her  delusicms.  ^^ 
a  grotto  into  the  old  tumulus  in  imitation  of  Pope's  at  lVi» 
ham,  and  imported  celebrities  by  the  score  to  share  and  of^ 
her  fantastic  diversions.  The  poet  Thomson  was  one  of  ^ 
but  he  offended  his  patroness  mortally  by  a  marked  prefeKwe^ 
his  lordship's  good  cheer  over  her  ladyship's  Arcadian  posing'^ 
poetical  efforts.  Dr.  Watts  was  another,  and  appaM*!?* 
behaved  himself  with  perfect  propriety.  Thomson,  howeT8f>J 
said  to  have  written  his  ^  Spring '  at  Marlborough,  and  he  oerta^ 
dedicated  it  to  his  offended  hostess.  J 

All  this  was  about  1740,  and  in  ten  years  tiie  stately  naa^ 
had  passed  to  the  Northumberland  family  and  become  an  ion- 
1751  Lady  Yere  teUs  us  how  she  lay  at  the  '  Castle  Inn  opened 
fortnight  since,'  and  describes  it  with  fervent  admiratzoo,  *^f\ 
digious  large  house.'  She  is  indignant  with  the  Nordiumbeib^ 
for  putting  it  to  such  ignoble  use,  uid  still  less  can  she  foigi^n 
for  selling  many  good  old  pictures  to  the  landlord,  including  ^ 
Henry  VI.  in  kingly  robe  and  gown.  What  would  ttw  oH  ^ 
of  Somerset  say,  she  observes,  if  he  could  know  that  his  P^ 
daughter  put  his  house  to  such  a  use  as  this  ?     *  Lady  Beitf^ 
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not  daie  to  write  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset  an  acooont  of  this  house,  for 
fear  it  should  put  him  in  mind  that  Enowle  might  make  as  con- 
venient an  inn  for  Tonbridge  as  this  does  for  Bath.' 

In  the  'Salisbury  Journal'  of  August  17,  1752,  occurs  this 
announcement :  '  I  beg  leave  to  inform  the  publick  that  I  have 
fitted  up  the  Castle  at  Marlborough  in  the  most  genteel  and  com- 
modious manner  and  opened  it  as  an  inn  where  the  nobility  and 
gentry  may  depend  on  the  best  accommodation  and  treatment, 
the  favour  of  whose  company  will  be  always  gratefully  acknowledged 
by  their  most  obedient  servant  Qeorge  Smith,  late  of  the  Artillery 
Ground.    Neat  postchaises ! ' 

What  a  noble  hostelry  this  must  have  been  needs  no  effort  of 
imagination,  for  no  material  alteration  occurred  when  sixty  years 
ago  it  once  more  became  the  seat  of  classical  aspirations  far  more 
serious  than  Lady  Hertford's  daUyings.  And  it  may  be  seen  to-day 
much  as  it  was  in  all  the  glory  of  oak  panelling  and  galleries  and 
broad  staircases,  of  stately  chambers  and  mellow  brickwork,  of 
lawn  and  terrace,  of  grove  and  stream.  For  ninety  years  tiie 
Castle  Inn  stood  on  the  high  road  between  London  and  Bath.  The 
postchaise  business,  when  all  the  world  went  to  the  Western  Spa, 
helped  to  supp<»t  it,  and  later  on,  when  forty  coaches  daily  pulled 
up  at  its  doors,  its  supremacy  was  beyond  question.  People  of 
quality  made  a  point  of  '  lying  at  Marlborough '  for  what  we  should 
now  call  the  week-end.  The  cuisine  was  admirable,  the  gardens 
delightful,  and  a  local  band  discoursed  music  every  Sunday  from 
the  top  of  tiie  mound  up  which  Lady  Hertford  had  cut  a  winding 
walk.  Almost  every  famous  'man  or  woman  who  lived  in  tiie  time 
of  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  Qeorge  must  have  slept  or  eaten 
within  the  great  old  hostelry.  And,  indeed,  one  might  say  almost 
as  much  of  houses  now  buried  away  in  obscure  parts  of  the  country. 
At  the  Hand,  in  Iilangollen,  for  instance,  every  Irishman  of  note 
through  a  stirring  period  must  have  toasted  his  toes  or  broken 
bread  again  and  again. 

C!hatham  was  detained  at  tiie  Castle  Inn,  at  a  critical  period 
in  the  debate  on  the  Stamp  Act,  for  a  fortnight.  *  Inaccessible 
and  invisible,'  according  to  Walpole,  *  though  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  domestics  that  occupied  the  whole  inn  and  gave  the  appear- 
ance of  a  little  Court.'  Sevenjy  years  later  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
spent  a  night  here  on  his  way  to  a  wedding  at  the  Duke  of  Beauforf  s, 
delayed  by  the  reports  of  su^n  feet  of  snow  on  the  bleak  road 
over  the  downs  to  Devizes.    \ 
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Starting  next  day,  the  Duke's  carriage  became  hopelessly  lodged 
in  a  snowdrift.  Fortonately  ihe  load  sniveyor  with  his  gang  was 
close  by,  and  rescued  the  illustrious  soldier  from  his  dilemma  and 
piloted  him  across  country  till  they  came  to  a  sound-bottomed 
road. 

By  1839,  however,  the  Great  Western  raiboad  had  reached 
Twyford.  Three  years  later  it  was  at  Swindon,  and  the  lease  of 
the  Castle  Inn  was  running  out.  No  one  had  the  temerity  to  aeA 
another,  for  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  was  by  this  tune  plain 
enough.  At  this  time  tiie  founders  of  what  became  Marlborough 
College  were  casting  about  for  a  house  in  which  to  conunenoe 
operations.  In  an  auspicious  moment  for  that  school,  the  Castle 
Inn  was  in  the  market  and  fell  f ortoitously,  as  it  were,  into  their 
hands.  That  it  is  only  the  nucleus  of  whole  blocks  of  buildings 
is  true,  but  the  old  house  still  remains  apart  and  intact,  the  gardens 
and  grounds  secluded  and  unencroached  upon  by  modem  builders, 
and  in  all  human  probability  secured  for  ever  in  its  andent  peace 
and  old-world  atmosphere.  Such  is  the  starange  story  of  one  of 
the  great  coadiing  inns  of  England,  and  there  are  doubtless  many 
more  only  less  remarkable.^ 

The  recent  revival  in  their  fortunes  and  tiie  sodal  revolution 
which  has  accompanied  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  seriously  set 
in  before  tiie  beginning  of  the  'nineties.  For  I  do  not  think  that 
the  high  bicycle,  which  heroic  if  not  very  aristocratic  youths  bestrode 
through  the  previous  decade  or  two,  did  much  to  cheer  the  material 
depression  of  the  highway,  though  it  added  a  sensational  factor  to 
its  waning  traffic.  The  acrobats,  too,  who  mosdy  rode  these 
awesome  machines  were  not  usually  of  the  type  who  had  muck 
money,  or  for  that  matter  much  manners,  to  spare  for  mine  host 
of  the  Bed  Lion.  While  far  from  receiving  any  meed  of  admiration 
for  their  daring,  they  contrived  to  raise  a  social  prejudice  against 
the  wheel  whid^  died  hard.  It  would  have  died  much  harder  if, 
encouraged  by  the  comparative  security  of  the  'safety,'  Society 
had  not  developed  a  sudden  and  short-lived  craze  for  ambling 
round  Battersea  Park  in  the  mornings  on  its  new  toy :  a  proceeding 
whigh  to  the  seasoned  rider  of  1904  may  seem  somewhat  fatuous 
in  the  retrospect,  but  was  of  real  value  at  this  crisis.  For  the 
average  Briton,  we  are  told  every  day,  is  at  heart  a  snob.  He  is 
undoubtedly  timid,  not  physically,  but  socially.   And  henceforward, 

*  For  a  faller  acconnt  of  the  famous  house  see  A.  C.  Ohampneys'  chapters  in 
the  EUtory  qf  Ma/rlhorough  College.    (Murray.} 
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with  comparatively  little  liak  of  breaking  his  neck  and  none  what- 
ever of  injuring  his  dignity,  he  could  embark  on  an  exhilarating, 
inexpensive  pastime,  that  was  destined  to  become  something  much 
more,  and  almost  to  revolutionise  country  life.  Above  all  there 
was  no  fear  any  longer  of  being  called  *  a  cad  on  castors.'  But 
the  highways  had  acquired  some  animation ;  those  leading  out  of 
London,  at  any  rate,  two  or  three  years  before  the  Battersea  Park 
season  and  the  Capitulation  of  Society.  Still,  though  the  *  Safety ' 
had  '  arrived,'  it  was  for  some  time  the  mode  to  snifi  at  its  patrons 
as  something  of  a  nuisance  on  the  road. 

One  must  not  forget  the  brief  popularity  of  the  tricycle  which 
preceded  the  Safety  and  pneumatic  tjnre.  In  the  last  of  the  'eighties 
and  early  'nineties  it  had  found  considerable  favour  with  men 
and  women  past  their  first  youth,  and  had  reached  some  perfection, 
solid  rubber  tyres  notwithstanding.  The  shops  were  fuU  of  them 
for  hire  or  sale.  They  were  profoundly  respectable,  too,  and  did 
not  share  the  odium  of  the  high  two-wheeler.  The  low-pitched, 
modest,  if  clumsy  attitude  of  the  rider,  the  gentle  pace,  the  self- 
respecting  bulk  and  fancied  security  of  the  whole  outfit  offended 
no  one's  feelings.  Even  the  &mily  horse  could  hold  its  own  with 
the  tricycle  of  1887-90,  and  a  bishop  might  have  ridden  one  without 
loss  of  dignity.  There  used  at  that  time  to  be  great  numbers  on 
the  Portsmouth  road  on  a  Sunday,  carrjring  a  different  class  of 
passenger  altogether  from  those  we  had  been  accustomed  to  see  on 
the  big  wheel.  The  latter  was  still  in  favour,  however,  dashing 
past  the  new  machines  with  a  contempt  the  more  pronounced, 
perhaps,  from  the  superior  claims  to  respectability  of  the  three- 
wheelers. 

But  enough  of  such  scraps  of  reminiscence  from  the  transition 
period.  The  modem  bicycle  has  long  since  asserted  itself  as  the 
quickest,  easiest,  and  safest  method  of  self -propulsion,  and  virtually 
killed  the  three-wheeler,  in  spite  of  its  up-to-date  improvements. 
The  free-wheel  has  carried  us  a  step  further,  adding  twenty-five  per 
cent,  to  the  ease  of  the  rider  and  fifty  to  his  enjoyment.  The  cycle 
had  effected  a  revolution  on  the  highway  and  in  social  life  before 
the  advent  of  the  motor,  which  now  promises  developments  the 
importance  of  which  we  can  hardly  yet  estimate. 

Steam  and  telegraphy  alone  in  tiie  past  have  had  greater  influence 
on  English  life,  even  if  this  still  later  movement  had  reached  Hke  limit 
of  its  mechanical  development,  which  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question. 
The  ancient  and  chronic  grievance  of  a  section  of  the  outside  public 
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against  the  bicycle  is  now  wholly  quenched  in  the  stozm  d  fndi 
indignation  raised  against  the  motor.  Indeed,  ihe  cyclist  haudi, 
together  with  the  horse-keeper,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  soiere, 
for,  however  narrow  the  road,  unlike  tiie  pedestrian,  he  nmst  te 
tile  thunderstorm  and  the  dust  at  the  doeest  quarters.  And  tkre 
is  no  doubt  that  tiie  cyclist  in  his  most  aggressive  phase  was  a  men 
trifle  to  the  clamour,  the  dust-storm,  the  smeU,  and  the  nem- 
shaking  terror  of  the  motor  in  its  present  fonn.  Unlike  Ae  tet 
phase  of  this  road  revolution,  which  was  at  least  inaugnratod  bj 
the  lowly  and  obscure  in  social  life  if  not  in  self-assertion,  tiie  stui- 
ti<m  is  now  reversed,  wealth  and  social  position  being  the  leaden,  &Qi 
the  objects  of  such  hostility  as  is  inevitably  if  somewhat  unieasoi- 
ably  evdced.  The  grievance  at  present,  tiiough,  is  vwy  real  bo4 
to  dwellers  and  to  travellers  on  a  highway.  Hostility  to  the  ejii 
was  always  tempered  in  judicial  minds  by  the  reflection  tint  it 
gave  hitherto  inaccessible  pleasure  to  the  hardworked  dwdkn  is 
towns  and  cities.  The  average  motorist  can,  of  course,  expect » 
sympathy  of  this  kind.  So  far,  indeed,  the  public  are  the  buss 
inclined  to  resent  this  further  disturbance  of  their  peace  from  Ac 
fact  that  it  is  ostensibly  for  the  aimless  amusement  of  the  wetiA/ 
and  the  idle.  This  feeling  is  not  very  serious  nor  perhaps  vtfy 
general.  It  is  human,  though,  if  neitiier  judicial  nor  iaiei^^ 
Every  sensible  person  sees  something  more  significant  in  the  mots 
than  a  milUonaire  effectually  disgidsed  as  a  ruffian  rushing  us* 
lessly  tiirough  clouds  of  dust.  The  period  of  fad  and  fasbioi/,  u 
in  the  case  of  the  bicycle,  will  pass  away,  and  the  motw  will  expsoB 
into  a  social  and  commerdal  &ctor  in  tiie  economy  of  the  couBti; 
fax  beyond  the  possibilities  of  the  cycle. 

But  the  cyde  itself  has  done  wonders.  It  has  not  only  revived 
the  wayside  hostelry  and  restored  animation  to  half -deserted  row 
but  it  has  even  stimulated  the  improvement  of  the  roads  theiD* 
selves,  and  at  the  worst  checked  tiie  decline  in  quality  that  ^ 
noticeable  on  some,  or  brushed  off  the  grass  that  was  actoaOy 
growing  on  others.  The  steady  pressure  of  innumerable  atoms  ib 
one  direction  counts  for  much,  and  it  is  by  such  means,  to  ^1 
nothing  of  organisations  like  the  C.T.C.,  that  the  cjrding  interest 
has  affected  the  roads.  For  the  cyoUst  knows  all  about  ti^^ 
and  is  much  more  sensitive  to  the  deficiencies  of  their  surface  tb& 
the  occupant  of  a  dog-cart  or  a  phaeton.  And  as  half  the  coantc^' 
side  and  half  the  country  town  are  more  or  less  wheelmen,  * 
neglected  road  has  not  much  chance  of  escaping  a  notoriety  whicA 
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generally  in  the  end  speUs  aomething  more  effeotive.  In  shoil^ 
there  are  fifty  critics  of  the  highway  authorities  where  formerly 
tliere  was  one.  But  now  the  motor  opens  up  highway  questimis 
on  a  much  more  serious  scale,  and,  unlike  the  cyde,  is  itself  an 
active  agent  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  road  bed.  The  solitude 
of  former  days  is  vanishing  in  very  truth.  The  pregnant  question 
is  now  whetiier  the  roads  will  carry  the  burden  that  threatens 
them  in  the  near  future.  But  the  whole  wealth  of  the 
country  is  behind  the  motor,  and  that  some  solution  will  be  found 
is  certain.  Still,  after  all,  the  Portsmouth  or  Brighton  roads  must 
not  be  taken  as  typical  country  highways  in  the  matter  of  traffic, 
any  more  than  country  life  and  society  within  a  thirty  or  forty 
mile  radius  of  London  resembles  that  of  Hereford,  Torkriiire,  or 
Korfolk,  for  every  condition  is  different.  It  is  in  the  really  rural 
districts,  however,  that  the  commercial  potmtialities  of  the  auto- 
mobile have  such  a  future,  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  there  will  be 
a  draught  horse  on  any  road  outside  the  mountain  districts  in  twenty 
years.  To  suggest  sentiment  as  a  deterrent  factor  is  absurd.  Look 
for  the  saddle  horse  of  our  youth,  for  instance !  He  is  as  extinct 
aa  tiie  dodo  outside  the  sport  of  hunting  or  the  mountain  roads  of 
the  North  and  West.  Yet  with  all  this  it  may  surprise  some  to 
hear  that  in  the  district  in  which  this  paper  is  written,  a  typical 
one  in  the  Midlands,  a  steady  procession  of  carriers'  carts  and  vans 
may  be  seen  almost  daily,  and  upon  every  road,  pursuing  their 
laborious  way  to  and  from  the  country  town.  Ramshackle,  ill* 
horsed,  laden  with  miscellaneous  goods  and  bucoUc  old  lady  pas- 
sengers, owned  and  pibted  genertJly  by  odd  sorts  of  characters — 
they  still  preserve  the  memories  of  fifty  years  ago  as  they  rattle 
along  the  turf-bordered,  elm-shaded  highways  of  the  shires,  where 
scores  of  fairly  proi^rous  villages  depend  wholly  in  smaller  matters 
on  this  ante^uvian  form  of  transport.  There  is  a  great  prospect 
here  for  the  coming  road-car,  not  the  costly  light  railroad,  but  such 
vehicles  as  are  already  beginning  to  put  in  an  appearance  in  some 
districts  to  their  infbiite  convenience.  Such  s^-propelling  cars 
for  passengers  and  merchandise  will  gather  up  botii  from  groups 
of  villages,  and  will  convey  them  from  their  door  to  the  market 
town  in  no  time  and  possibly  with  a  choice  of  various  hours  in  the 
day. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  cycle  and  see  what  it  has  done.  The 
wodonan  far  from  his  work,  as  thousands  must  ever  be,  no  longer 
tramps  to  it  on  foot.    The  postman's  labours  are  lightened.    The 
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country  paison  and  his  family  no  longer  feel  the  difficoliieB  of  a 
widely  scatteied  pariah.  The  golfer  gets  to  the  links,  the  fishennaa 
to  the  riverside  without  a  thought  of  the  difficolties  that  in  fomm 
days  entailed  either  expense,  inconvenience,  or  unprofitable  fatigue. 
The  shopkeeping  class  of  both  sexes  have  had  their  scope  of  eojqy- 
ment  on  their  weekly  holidays  extended  to  an  incalculable  de^^ee, 
and  acquired  a  familiarity  with  the  surrounding  country  impoaaiUe 
to  their  predecessors  and  vastly  to  their  own  good  both  mentally 
and  phyrically.  One  might  enlarge  indefinitely  on  the  uses  of  tbt 
cyde ;  but  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  what  it  has  done  to  brighten 
social  life  in  country  districts.  It  is  true  that  such  people  rmzely 
ride  round  their  own  neighbourhoods  for  the  mere  fun  of  the  tiung 
as  they  once  did,  as  the  automobilists  are  doing  now,  and  as  the 
cyclists  from  towns  still  find  a  natural  pleasure  in  doing  <m  Sundays 
and  on  holidays.  But  such  a  vast  number  of  count^  people  find 
tiie  cycle  so  indispensable  a  factor  in  their  scheme  of  life  ti^t  few 
probably  take  the  trouble  to  analyse  their  measure  of  liking  far  it 
in  the  abstract.  Deprive  them  of  it,  however,  and  they  would 
suddenly  find  themselves  cut  off  from  half  their  acquaintances  and 
robbed  of  half  their  pleasure  in  life.  To  talk  of  cyding  as  an 
amusement  like  tennis  or  golf  is  nowadays  absurd.  It  is  very  mndi 
so  beyond  a  doubt,  but  is  still  more  a  means  to  a  thousand  ends. 
Take  an  average  country  district,  for  instance,  and  compare  tiie 
situation  of  the  great  majority  of  people  who  form  its  permanent 
society,  with  that  of  a  dosen  years  ago.  Establishments  witii  la^ 
stables  are  after  all  in  a  small  minority.  The  average  household 
was  always  cramped  more  or  less  in  the  matter  of  horseflesh.  The 
British  coachman,  moreover,  has  contrived  to  reduce  the  standard  of 
work  of  the  British  carriage  horse  to  limitations  that  would  be  justly 
considered  absurd  elsewhere,  and  this,  too,  with  the  best  blood, 
the  best  roads,  and  the  best  feeding  in  the  world.  There  are 
thousands  of  people  who  sincerely  believe  that  if  their  horses  have 
been  ten  miles  in  the  morning  they  are  unfit  to  go  out  in  the  after- 
noon, which  suits  the  groom  or  coachman  admirably,  and,  judging 
from  personal  experience  in  other  countries,  makes  for  half  the 
ailments  and  unsoundness  so  prevalent  in  English  stables.  This 
kind  of  thing,  even  where  horses  were  kept,  made  t^  cyde  as 
welcome  as  in  cases  where  there  was  nothing  but  the  family  pony, 
who  often  really  earned,  and  still  earns,  his  keep.  Take  a  family 
of  girls,  forinstance.  In  former  days  they  had  to  go  in  a  bevy  to 
anjrthing  that  was  going  on,  or  perhaps  even  take  it  turn  about^ 
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nd  not  infrequently  a  lame  horse  or  a  contomacions  parent  put 
ven  *the  nae  of  the  carriage*  oat  of  the  question.  Now  eaoh 
tiember  of  a  family  can  go  wherever  he  or  she  listeth,  and  over  an 
xea  twice  or  thrice  as  Ing  as  the  one  covered  by  the  collective 
xpeditions  in  the  family  chariot.  One  sometimes  wonders  how 
if e  went  in  country  districts  after  the  intooduction  of  lawn  tennis 
;ave  it  such  a  social  impetus.  It  is  not,  however,  only  to  the  young 
hat  the  cycle  has  so  immeasurably  widened  the  sphere  of  enjoy- 
aent,  and  made  life  so  much  brighter,  but  to  tiie  middle-aged  it 
3  scarcely  less  a  boon.  No  clan  has  benefited  more  than  the 
country  dergy,  both  in  a  social  and  a  business  way.  And  their 
amihes,  who  form  such  a  large  proportion  of  average  country 
society,  are,  of  course,  conspicuous  among  those  who  are  set  frc^ 
irom  the  limitations  of  the  family  horse  or  the  still  worse  isolation 
>f  no  horse  at  aU. 

One  familiar  object  of  the  old-time  highway  already  alluded 
bo  has  practically  vwished,  and  that  is  the  saddle  horse.  All  of  us 
who  have  reached  middle-age,  and  who  were  brought  up  in  the 
country,  must  recognise  this  as  a  feature  in  the  transformation  in 
road  traffic  and  rural  life.  Hunting  is,  of  course,  as  popular  as 
Bver,  though  the  classes  that  mainly  support  it  have  in  many  parts 
of  England  undergone  some  reconstruction,  and  are  more  exotic 
BAd  less  local  than  they  were.  But  that  is  another  matter.  In  the 
'sixties,  to  take  a  safe  date,  everybody  in  the  country  and  the 
oountry  towns  of  ordinary  means  rode  more  or  less,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  not  of  necessity  with  any  reference  whatever  to  the 
hunting  field.  Nowadays  the  hunting  men  and  women  are  almost 
the  only  people  who  ever  mount  a  horse,  and  even  tiiey,  so  far  as 
my  observation  goes,  only  iu  the  hunting  field.  In  the  outskirts 
of  London,  where  there  are  such  numbers  of  proi^rous  people  able 
to  amuse  themselves  as  tiiey  please  on  Saturday  afternoons,  one 
sees  no  doubt  a  sprinkling  of  horsemen,  but  this  has  little  or  no 
significance ;  nor  again  has  such  riding  as  still  goes  on  in  the  Row, 
whether  as  part  of  the  season's  programme  or  the  more  serious 
performances  of  the  liver  brigade.  But  in  the  country,  where  the 
saddle  horse  was  formerly  the  appanage  of  every  man  and  most 
women  who  could  keep  one,  and  the  pony  of  every  youngster  of 
moderate  situation  in  life,  there  is  next  to  nothing  to  be  seen  of 
either  now.  I  have  travelled  many  thousands  of  miles  in  various 
parts  of  the  island  in  the  last  few  years,  and  to  say  that  one  never 
meets  a  man  or  woman  above  the  farming  class,  and  uncommonly 
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iow  of  the  latter,  except  in  mauntun  oountnea,  on  a  kn^iii 
nearty  the  literal  trath  that  the  statemeiit  is  Baffiaendy  aordi 
for  eyery  practical  pnrpoee.    How  diffftrftnt  it  was  ttuity  ymBy 
Biding  was  looked  upon  as  a  regular  form  of  recnatioii,  tad  & 
to  some  extent  as  a  means  of  getting  about  for  soGial  or  bona 
purposes.    Of  course  the  highway  was  avoided  when  pcaetkib 
in  purely  pkasore  riding,  but  it  was  often  unavoidable,  vUk  ;i 
grassy  strips  by  the  roadside  common  to  many  coaiifeies  mide  s 
going.    In  the  shires  they  are  still  deeply  fozrowed  by  hooei'boA 
but  mainly  those  of  horses  exercised  by  grooma. 

Wherearenowthefamilypartiesof  okl  days:  proodpsietfi^ 
equally  proud  old  coadunen  with  boys  and  gizla  on  ponies  rtni^ 
at  leading  reins,  or  just  emancipated  from  their  thraldom  1   ^ 
is  the  country  doctor  in  top  hat  of  felt  and  strapped  coid  tiooe 
pounding  along  in  the  dust !    Where  are  the  old  gendenes  i 
their  coba— squires,  land  agents,  substantial  attorneys,  p«^«n& 
farmers  ?    Gone  altogether,  so  far  as  I  can  see  or  hear.    Naraf 
it  only  among  the  wealthy  or  distinctly  sporting  hoasehddsiiitb 
days  that  riding  was  part  of  an  education.    Everyhody  is  ^ 
country  or  in  the  country  towns  strained  a  point  to  ke^  ^^ 
horses  or  ponies.    It  was  felt  that  if  a  boy  or  giil  eonld  noto^^ 
an  ordinary  way  it  would  be  detrimental  to  tiiam  throng 
Ufe,  and  it  would  have  been  as  things  then  were.     I  do  not  uufff 
that  outside  a  very  small  class  theore  is  any  such  feeling  wiii^ 
now,  and,  indeed,  ^ere  is  Uttle  cause  for  it.    And  it  would  ta^^l 
esting  to  know  the   prcq>ortion  of  boys  who   can  ride  at  ^ 
public  school  (Eton  perhaps  excepted),  and  compare  it  witft  t^ 
state  of  things  twenty  or  thirty  jrears  ago.    In  my  school  days^*^ 
quite  sure  that  the  great  majority  were  more  or  less  BCcasUa»d9 1 
^e  saddle,  and  I  am  equally  sure  that  those  who  were  not  wooMl^^ 
had  some  touch  of  shamefaoedness  in  admitting  it.    I  akoaldf^ 
imagine  that  even  the  average  *  outdoor '  youth's  dignity  ^ 
nowadays  be  in  the  least  bit  upset  by  any  such  admisaoQ*    '^^ 
Jones,  you  are  thinking  of  that  pony,'  was  quite  a  stock  bf^^ 
mild  rebuke  to  the  inattentive  fourth-form  boy  in  my  yoa^  ^ 
was  significant  no  doubt  of  the  ordinary  boy's  hoHday  d^^ 
I  am  quite  sure  that  such  a  pleasantry  nowadays  would  he  W 
lessly  irrelevant  unless  directed  with  special  knowledge.  ^ 
bicycle  suggests  itself  at  once  as  tilie  main  cause  of  all  this,  iii^ 
the  inference  would  be  hardly  accurate,  since  riding  for  ^  ^ 
pleasure  had  been  on  the  wane  long  before  the 'nineties,  asJ  ^ 
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n  be  little  doabt,  I  think,  but  that  the  minor  revohition  wrought 
oonntiy  Ufe  hj  lawn  tennis  at  the  close  of  the  'seventies  had  some* 
ing  to  do  mih  it.  For  this  was  the  first  reallj  popular  game 
nong  the  majcmty  of  young  or  active  middle-aged  people  of  both 
ixes  ever  introduced,  and  as  a  means  of  stimulating  social  inter- 
>iiT8e  was  quite  unique,  and,  above  all,  of  promoting  those  small, 
iormal,  and  friendly  gatherings  that  nearly  every  one  prefers  to 
le  m<»re  pretmtious  garden /fte^  of  Arcady. 

But  lawn  tennis  chiefly  '  caught  on '  because  it  appealed  to  the 
igorous  and  the  athletic  man,  and  particularly  to  the  indifferent 
r  lukewarm  cricketer,  who  found  in  it  more  sustained  enjoyment 
ad  achieved  greater  success  than  on  the  then  rough  wickets  of 
ountry  grounds.  Tennis,  indeed,  gave  the  first  blow  to  genuine 
ountry  cricket,  now  dead  or  dying  in  most  cotmties.  Where  the 
aen  went  the  girls  naturally  went  too,  and  an  active  outdoor  game 
Q  which  for  the  first  time  tiiey  could  unite  with  men  on  sufficiently 
0vel  terms  to  share  their  keen  feeling  of  competition  and  excite- 
nent  had  unprecedented  attractions.  In  short,  men  and  women  met 
^ith  the  main  object  of  playing  a  stimulating  active  game.  Country 
l^therings  ceased  to  be  a  bore  to  the  majority,  and  developed  pro- 
iigiously  on  wider  lines  than  hitherto.  In  the  meantime  those 
ungregarious  forms  of  amusement  devoid  of  competition  lost  zest 
[for  the  old  croquet  had  virtually  gone  out  before  this  time),  and 
Bkmong  them  that  of  *  equestrian  ezerdse.'  Outside  htmting 
families  the  saddle  horse  or  pony  ceased  to  be  worth  keeping, 
while  the  demand  on  the  harness  horse  must  have  steadily  increased 
till  cycles  came  and  changed  the  whole  thing.  I  have  abready 
departed  suffidentiy  from  the  titie  of  this  paper  to  venture  more 
than  an  allusion  to  the  increase  of  stimulating  outdoor  pastimes 
within  the  last  two  decades :  the  resuscitation  of  croquet  in  a  vastly 
improved  and  fascinating  form ;  of  golf,  a  Uttie  revolution  in  itself 
and  a  boon  inestimable  to  men ;  of  hockey,  invaluable  in  winter 
to  suburban  and  country  maidens.  And  all  these  distractions, 
moreover,  have  been  brought  to  everybody's  door  by  the  cycle  and 
the  motor,  pastimes  in  themselves  to  thousands. 

And  while  discussing  the  manner  in  which  such  changes  have 
affected  those  classes  of  society  from  which  readers  of  the  Cornhill 
are  mainly  drawn,  one  must  not  forget  that  every  class  but  the 
very  poorest  has  been  equally  benefited,  and  a  new  life  opened  to 
thousands  who  had^hitherto  never  stirred  from  home  or  shop. 

Not  the  least  of  the  blessings  wrought  by  the  cycle  is  the  better 
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knowledge  it  has  given  to  Britons  of  the  most  beautifol  conntij 
upon  earth — ^theii  own.  One  ma7  even  yentnie  to  hope  fhst  i 
growing  fraction  aie  finding  fresh  pleasures  not  merely  in  its  phyaol 
beauties  but  in  tiie  associations  and  memories  that  are  enshriDed 
among  them.  The  average  Briton  gains  nothing  substantial  hj 
foreign  travel.  He  ndther  mixes  with  the  natives  nor  speak 
their  language,  but  very  often  abuses  both,  and  nearly  iJwbjb 
grumbles  at  the  food.  The  average  Briton,  too,  knows  emi  yet 
extremely  little  of  his  own  country.  Vast  districts  of  the  Britiflk 
islands,  infinitely  more  beautiful  than  much  he  wanders  far  to  see, 
lie  virtually  fallow  and  unknown.  To  put  the  matter  on  a  km 
plane— I  confess  to  some  irritation  at  the  vast  sums  of  money  ott 
sees  being  carried  out  of  the  country  every  summer  by  tiaTelkii 
who  would  really  benefit  tiiemselves  almost  as  much  as  their  omakj 
by  remaining  in  the  latter  and  making  its  aoquaintanoe.  ial 
while  speaking  of  foreign  travel  the  Americans  ate  without  doobt 
going  to  be  a  considerable  factor  on  British  roads.  They  have  not 
figured  conspicuously  as  wheelmen  among  us,  partly  because  cjtHiaf 
has  never  been  so  general  in  the  States,  both  on  accountof  highwaj 
difficulties  and  social  distribution,  and  partiy  because  of  tiie  baggage 
problem  incidental  to  cycling  tours.  Indeed,  fashionable  AmoiGi 
has  of  late  taken  violently  to  ^  equestrian  exercise '  as  a  ri^al  to 
golf  in  its  summer  holidays.  But  now  as  motorists  it  threateDe 
to  loom  large  on  British  highways,  and  I  hear  rumours  of  a  great 
invasion.  Such  form  of  progress  will  especially  appeal  to  Amencai 
taste,  being  quick,  convenient,  and,  above  all,  through  scenes  wlud, 
as  a  rule,  they  are  better  able  and  more  eager  to  appreciate  than 
the  average  EngUshman  himself.  As  a  distributor  of  money  aloqg 
British  highways  I  venture  to  think  the  American  motorist  is 
going  to  be  a  substantial  addition  to  rural  economy.  It  will  be  a 
long  time  before  the  roads  in  America  will  be  comparable  witji  those 
of  Western  Europe.  Speaking  broadly  those  of  the  North  are  fair 
for  driving,  but  mostly  rough  for  the  cycle  or  motor.  South  of  the 
Potomac  they  are  still  intolerable  even  for  driving  almost  every- 
where, and  the  saddle  horse  rotains  his  eighteenth-century  poaitioD. 
Moreover,  it  is  in  the  least  attractive  parts  of  the  United  States 
that  the  roads  are  likely  to  be  first  improved  for  motoring  puipoeee. 
In  the  more  picturesque  States  1  cannot  imagine  a  motor  of  aof 
kind  within  measurable  time,  and  the  attempts  of  cydists  durisg 
the  brief  craze  for  the  wheel  in  America  to  grapple  with  ViigiDtt 
roads  were  a  frequent  source  of  humorous  illustration  in  the  comio 
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papers.  America  in  this  particular  is  far  behind  most  of  the 
world. 

The  Canadians,  too,  enjoyed  a  cycling  boom  a  few  years  ago,  but, 
save  for  occasional  working  men  in  the  cities,  few  now  use  it.  The 
country  highways  of  the  older  provinces,  though  sufficiently  good 
for  wheeled  traffic,  are  not  tempting  to  the  cyclist,  and  if  they  were, 
there  are  not  the  same  temptations  to  utilise  them  as  in  this  country 
for  reasons  here  irrelevant.  Another  cause,  too,  which  will  drive 
the  American  motorist  to  seek  alien  pastures  is  the  appalling  dust 
that  his  machine  must  raise  on  an  American  summer  road. 

Upon  the  whole  the  highways  of  England  are  in  a  fair  way  to 
legain  much  more  than  their  ancient  prosperity,  if  by  means  less 
picturesque  to  the  fastidious  eye.  Many  of  them  will  no  doubt  be 
put  to  it  to  carry  their  traffic.  It  is  of  a  truth  a  strange  thing 
that  the  coach  road  should  not  only  spring  into  life  once  more  but 
should  actually  threaten  some  measure  of  revenge  on  its  old  and 
mtUess  enemy.  A  glance  at  the  past  would  seem,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  to  make  prophetic  utterances  fatuous.  But  the  motor- 
car in  the  nature  of  things  can  never  be  a  serious  rival  to  the 
cycle.  For  strenuous  Britons,  after  all,  will  have  exercise,  and  we 
now  know  that  for  very  many  people  there  is  none  better  or  more 
exhilarating.  But  the  motor-bicycle  may  some  day  develop  into  a 
contrivance  extremely  formidable  to  the  popularity  of  the  ordinary 
pedalling  machine,  which  has  really  done  such  great  work  both  for 
the  country  and  the  town.  Since  this  paper  went  to  press  I 
have  covered  several  hundred  miles  in  the  counties  of  Hereford, 
Monmouth,  and  Brecon,  and  have  encountered  at  least  twenty 
motor-bicycles  for  every  motor-car. 
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HISTORICAL  MYSTERIES. 
BY  ANDREW  LANG. 

XII.     THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  XIRKS, 

No  historical  problem  has  proved  more  perplexing  to  Engjto 
than  the  nature  of  tiie  differences  between  the  vanooB  Kiib^ 
Scotland.  The  Southron  found  that,  whether  he  worahifpedt 
church  of  the  Established  Kirk  (*  The  Auld  Kirk '),  of  tiw  h 
Church,  or  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  (the  U.P.'s),*^ 
all  the  same  thing.  The  nature  of  the  service  was  exactly  as^ 
though  sometimes  the  congregation  stood  at  prayers,  and  aatf^J 
it  sang ;  sometimes  stood  when  it  sang,  and  knelt  at  prayer,  y 
one  of  the  Kirks  used  a  prescribed  liturgy.  I  have  been  in  i^^ 
Kirk  which  had  no  pulpit ;  the  pastor  stood  on  a  kind  of  a* 
platform,  like  a  lecturer  in  a  lecture-room,  but  that  prt^ 
unessential.  The  Kirks,  if  I  mistake  not,  have  different  oc^l 
tions  of    hymns,  which,  till   recent   years,  were    contemi^fi' 

*  things  of  human  invention,'  and  therefore  *  idolatrous.'  &| 
hymns  are  now  in  use,  as  also  are  organs,  or  hanncmiums,  oi^l 
musical  instruments.  Thus  the  faces  of  the  Kirks  are  siszilsf^j 
sisterly :  | 

Facies  non  omnibus  una. 
Nee  diversa  tamen,  qualem  decet  esse  soronim. 

What,  then,  the  Southron  used  to  ask,  m  the  difference  W^ 
the  Free  Church,  tiie  Established  Church,  and  the  United  Pw^ 
terian  Church  ?  If  the  Southron  put  the  question  to  b  Sco^ 
friend,  the  odds  were  that  tiie  Scottish  friend  could  not  ts^ 
He  might  be  a  member  of  the  Scottish  *  Episcopal '  oommn^. 
and  as  ignorant  as  any  Anglican.  Or  he  might  not  have  ^ 
those  profound  studies  in  Scottish  history  which  throw  ^imia^ 
of  light  on  this  obscure  subject. 

Indeed,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  mystery  has  shifted,  oiJ*^ 
like  the  colours  in  a  kaleidoscope.  The  more  conspicuous  \i^f^ 
no  longer  *  Auld  Kirk,'  *  Free  Kirk,'  and  *  U.P.'s,'  but  *  AuW^^ 

*  Free  Kirk,' and 'United  Free  Kirk.'    The  United  Free  E*^ 
composed,  m  1900,  of  the  old  'United  Presbyterians'  (a»^^ 
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847),  with  the  overwhehning  majority  of  the  old  Free  Kirk,  while 
he  Free  Kirk  of  the  present  moment  consists  of  a  tiny  minority 
f  the  old  Free  Kirk,  which  declined  to  join  the  recent  union.  By 
judgment  (one  may  well  call  it  a  '  judgment ')  of  the  House  of 
iords  (August  1,  1904),  the  Free  Kirk,  commonly  called  'The 
Vee  Frees,'  now  possesses  the  wealth  that  was  the  old  Free  Kirk's 
before,  in  1900,  it  united  with  the  United  Presbyterians,  and 
»ecame  the  United  Free  C!hurch.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  conmion 
ense  will  discover  some  '  outgait,'  or  issue,  from  this  distressing 
mbroglio.  In  the  words  which  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson,  then  a  sage 
.f  twenty-four,  penned  in  1874,  we  may  say  *  Those  who  are  at  all 
»pen  to  a  feeling  of  national  disgrace  look  forward  eagerly  to  such 
k  possibility;  they  have  been  witnesses  abready  too  long  to  the 
itrife  that  has  divided  this  small  comer  of  (Christendom.'  The 
eternal  schisms  of  the  Kirk,  said  R.  L.  S.,  exhibit  'something 
>itiful  for  the  pitiful  man,  but  bitterly  humorous  for  others.' 

The  humour  of  the  present  situation  is  only  too  manifest.  Two 
^nerations  ago  about  half  of  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland 
eft  their  manses  and  pleasant  glebes  for  the  sake  of  certain  ideas. 
Of  these  ideas  they  abandoned  some,  or  left  them  in  suspense,  a 
lew  years  since,  and,  as  a  result,  they  have  lost,  if  only  for  the 
noment,  their  manses,  stipends,  colleges,  and  pleasant  glebes. 

Why  should  all  these  things  be  so  ?  The  answer  can  only  be 
[oimd  in  the  history — and  a  history  both  sad  and  bitterly  humorous 
it  is— of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland.  When  John  Knox  died,  on 
(November  24,  1572,  a  decent  burgess  of  Edinburgh  wrote  in  his 
Diary,  '  John  Elnox,  minister,  deceased,  who  had,  as  was  alleged, 
the  most  part  of  the  blame  of  all  the  sorrows  of  Scotland,  since  the 
slaughter  of  the  late  Cardinal,'  Beaton,  murdered  at  St.  Andrews 
b  1546.  *The  sorrows  of  Scotland'  had  endured,  when  Knox 
died,  for  but  twenty-six  years.  Since  his  death,  332  years  have 
gone  by,  and  the  present  sorrows  of  the  United  Free  Kirk  are 
the  direct,  though  distant,  result  of  some  of  the  ideas  of  John  Knox. 

The  whole  trouble  springs  from  his  peculiar  notions,  and  the 
notions  of  his  followers,  about  tiie  relations  between  C!hurch  and 
State.  In  1843,  half  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Kirk  m 
Scotland,  or  more,  left  the  Kirk,  and  went  into  the  wilderness,  for 
what  they  believed  to  be  the  ideal  of  Knox.  In  1904  they  have 
again  a  prospect  of  a  similar  exodus,  because  they  are  no  longer 
rigid  adherents  of  the  very  same  ideal !  A  tiny  minority  of  some 
twenty-seven  ministers  clings  to  what  it  considers  to  be  the  Knoxien 
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ideal,  and  is  rewarded  hj  all  the  wealth  bestowed  on  the  Free  Kiik 
hj  pious  benefactoiB  during  sixty  years. 

•The  quanel,  for  344  years  (1660-1904),  has  been,  we  know, 
about  the  relations  of  Church  and  State.  The  Disruption  of  1843, 
the  departure  of  the  Free  Kirk  out  of  the  Established  Kirk,  arose 
thus,  according  to  Lord  Macnaghten,  who  gave  one  of  the  two 
opinions  in  favour  of  the  United  Free  Kirk's  claim  to  the  posses- 
sions held  by  the  Free  Kirk  before  its  union,  in  1900,  with  the 
United  Presbyterians.  Before  1843,  there  were,  says  the  sym- 
pathetic judge,  two  parties  in  the  Established  Church— the 
'  Moderates '  and  the  'Evangelicals'  (also  called  '  The  Wild  Men,' 
'  the  Highland  Host,'  or  '  the  High  Flyers ').  The  Evangelicals 
became  the  majority,  and 

they  canied  matteis  with  a  high  hand.  They  passed  Acts  in  the  Assembly  .  .  . 
altogether  beyond  the  competence  of  a  Ohnrch  established  bj  law.  .  .  .  The 
State  refused  to  admit  their  claims.  The  strong  arm  of  the  law  restrained  their 
extravagances.  Still  they  maintained  that  their  proceedings  were  justified,  and 
required  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Headship  of  Christ  ...  to  which  they  attached 
peculiar  and  extraordinary  significance. 

Now  the  State,  in  1838-1843,  conld  not  and  would  not  permit 
these  ^  extravagances '  in  a  State-paid  Ghorcb.  The  Evangelical 
party  therefore  seceded,  maint>aining,  as  one  of  their  leaders  said, 
that  '  we  are  still  the  Chnrdi  of  Scotland,  the  only  Church  that 
deserves  the  name,  the  only  Church  that  can  be  known  and  recog- 
nised by  the  maintaining  of  those  principles  to  which  the  Chutck 
of  our  lathers  was  true  when  she  was  on  the  mountain  and  on  the 
field,  when  she  was  under  persecution,  when  she  was  an  outcast 
from  the  world.' 

Thus  ihe  Free  Eirk  was  the  Eirk,  and  the  Established  Kirk  was 
heretical,  was  what  Enox  would  have  called  ^  ane  rottin  LaodioeaiL' 
Now  the  fact  is  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  been,  since  August 
1560,  a  Eirk  established  by  law  (or  by  what  was  said  to  be  a  1^ 
Parliament),  yet  had  never,  perhaps,  for  an  hour  attained  its  own 
full  ideal  relation  to  the  State ;  had  never  been  granted  its  full 
claims,  but  only  so  much  or  so  little  of  these  as  the  political  situa- 
tion compelled  the  State  to  concede,  or  enabled  it  to  withdraw. 
There  had  always  been  members  of  the  Eark  who  claimed  aU  that 
the  Free  Eirk  claimed  in  1843 ;  but  they  never  got  quite  as  mucli 
as  they  asked ;  they  often  got  much  less  than  they  wanted ;  and  the 
full  sum  of  their  desires  could  be  granted  by  no  State  to  a  State-paid 
Church.    Entire  independence  could  be  obtained  only  by  cutting 
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the  Charch  adrift  from  the  State.  The  Free  Kirk,  then,  did  cut 
themselves  adrift,  but  they  kept  on  maintaining  that  they  were 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  that  the  State  ought  in  duty  to  establish 
and  maintain  them,  while  granting  them  absolute  independence. 

The  position  was  stated  thus,  in  1851,  by  an  Act  and  Declaration 
of  the  Free  Bark's  Assembly  : 

She  holds  still,  and  through  QocPs  grace  ever  will  hold,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
civil  rulers  to  recognise  the  truth  of  God  according  to  His  Word,  and  to  promote 
and  support  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  without  assuming  any  jurisdiction  in  it,  or 
any  power  oyer  it.  .  .  . 

The  State,  in  fact,  if  we  may  speak  carnally,  ought  to  pay  the 
piper,  but  must  not  presume  to  call  the  tune. 

Now  we  touch  a  skirt  of  the  mystery,  what  was  the  difference 
between  the  Free  Bark  and  the  United  Presbyterians,  who,  since 
1900,  have  been  blended  with  that  body  ?  The  difference  was  that 
the  Free  Kirk  held  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  establish  Aer, 
and  leave  her  perfect  independence  ;  while  the  United  Presbyterians 
maintained  the  absolutely  opposite  opinion — ^namely,  that  the 
State  cannot,  and  must  not,  establish  any  Church,  or  pay  any 
Church  out  of  the  national  resources.  When  the  two  Kirks  united, 
in  1900,  then,  the  Free  Eark  either  abandoned  the  doctrine  of  which, 
in  1851,  she  said  that  '  she  holds  it  still,  and  through  God's  grace 
ever  will  hold  it,'  or  she  regarded  it  as  a  mere  pious  opinion,  which 
did  not  prevent  her  from  coalescing  with  a  Kirk  of  contradictory 
ideas.  The  tiny  minority — the  Wee  Frees,  the  Free  Kirk  of  to- 
day—would not  accept  this  compromise,  *  hence  these  tears,'  to 
leave  differences  in  purely  metaphysical  theology  out  of  view. 

Now  the  root  of  all  the  trouble,  all  the  schisms  and  sufferings 
of  more  than  three  centuries,  lies,  as  we  have  said,  in  some  of  the 
ideas  of  John  Knox,  and  one  asks,  of  what  Kirk  would  John  Knox 
be,  if  he  were  alive  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  ?  I  venture  to 
think  that  the  venerable  Reformer  would  be  found  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Established  Bark,  *  the  Auld  Kirk.'  He  would  not  have  gone 
out  into  the  wilderness  in  1843,  and  he  would  most  certainly  have 
opposed  the  ideas  of  the  United  Presbyterians.  This  theory  may 
surprise  at  a  first  glance,  but  it  has  been  reached  after  many  hours 
of  earnest  consideration. 

Knox's  ideas,  as  far  as  he  ever  reasoned  them  out,  reposed  on 
this  impregnable  rock,  namely  that  Calvinism,  as  held  by  himself, 
was  an  absolutely  certain  thing  in  every  detail.  If  the  State  or 
'the  civil  magistrate,'  as  he  put  the  case,  entirely  agreed  with 
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id  ^^  :^  Emx  ^^  delighted  that  the  State  ^ifidi  wi^\ 

\)  _^j^    ^  aBgistiate  was  to  put  down  Catholiean,  s&d  ^ 

^sm^m  isaok  the  tmth  as  it  was  in  John  Eluox,  wi&  n 
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•say  Mr.  Oladstone,  as  ^  Judas.*    Yet  Elnox,  a  licensed  pieaoher  of  a 

fState  Chuich,  indulged  his  *  spiritual  independence '  to  that  extent, 

and  took  shame  to  himself  that  he  had  not  gone  further. 

^        Obviously,  if  this  is  *  Erastianism,'  it  is  of  an  unusual  kind. 

;  The  idea  of  Elnox  is  that  in  a  Catholic  State  the  ruler  is  not  to  be 

,  obeyed  in  religious  matters  by  the  true  believera ;    sometimes 

Knox  wrote  that  the  Catholic  ruler  ought  to  be  met  by  '  passive 

reaistance  * ;  sometimes  that  he  ought  to  be  shot  at  sight.    He 

stated  these  diverse  doctrines  in  the  course  of  eighteen  months. 

In  a  Protestant  country,  the  Catholics  must  obey  the  Protestant 

ruler,  or  take  their  chances  of  prison,  exile,  fire  and  death.    The 

Protestant  ruler,  in  a  Protestant  State,  is  to  be  obeyed,  in  spiritual 

matters,  by  Protestants,  just  as  far  as  the  Kirk  may  happen  to 

approve  of  his  proceedings,  or  even  further,  in  practice,  if  there  is 

no  chance  of  successful  resistance. 

We  may  take  it  that  Knox,  if  he  had  been  alive  and  retained 
his  old  ideas  in  1843,  would  not  have  gone  out  of  the  Established 
Church  with  the  Free  Church,  because,  in  his  time,  he  actually 
did  submit  to  many  State  regulations  of  which  he  did  not  approve. 
For  example,  he  certainly  did  not  approve  of  bishops,  and  had  no 
bishops  in  the  Kirk  as  established  on  his  model  in  1560.  But, 
twelve  yeais  later,  bishops  were  reintroduced  by  the  State,  in  the 
person  of  the  Regent  Morton,  a  ruffian,  and  Elnox  did  not  retire 
to  ^the  mountain  and  the  fields,'  but  made  the  most  practical 
efforts  to  get  the  best  terms  possible  for  the  Kirk.  He  was  old 
and  outworn,  and  he  remained  in  the  Established  Kirk,  and  advised 
no  man  to  leave  it.  It  was  his  theory  again,  as  it  was  that  of  the 
Free  Kirk,  that  there  should  be  no  ^  patronage,'  no  presentation 
of  ministers  to  cures  by  the  patron.  The  congregations  were  to 
choose  and  'call'  any  properly  qualified  person,  at  their  own 
pleasure,  as  they  do  now  in  all  the  Kirks,  including  (since  1874) 
the  Established  Church.  But  the  State,  in  Knox's  lifetime,  over- 
rode this  privilege  of  the  Church.  The  most  infamous  villain  of 
the  period,  Archibald  Douglas,  was  presented  to  the  Kirk  of  Glasgow, 
and,  indeed,  the  nobles  made  many  such  presentations  of  unscru- 
pulous and  ignorant  cadets  to  important  livings.  Morton  gave  a 
bishopric  to  one  of  the  murderers  of  Riccio !  Tet  Knox  did  not 
advise  a  secession;  he  merely  advised  that  non-residence,  or  a 
scandalous  life,  or  erroneous  doctrine,  on  the  part  of  the  person 
presented,  should  make  his  presentation  *  null  and  of  no  force  or 
effect,  and  this  to  have  place  also  in  the  nomination  of  the  bishops.* 

50—2 
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Thus  Knox  was,  on  occasion,  something  of  an  opportonist.  If 
alive  in  1843,  he  would  probably  have  remained  in  the  Establish- 
ment, and  worked  for  that  abolition  of  *  patronage'  which  was 
secured,  from  within,  in  1874.  If  this  conjecture  is  right  the  Free 
Kirk  was  more  Knoxian  than  John  Knox,  and  departed  from  his 
standard.  He  was  capable  of  saczificing  a  good  deal  of  ^  spiritual 
independence'  rather  than  break  with  the  State.  Many  times, 
long  after  he  was  dead,  the  National  Church,  under  stress  of  cir- 
cumstances, accepted  compromises. 

Knox  knew  t^e  difference  between  the  ideal  and  the  practical 
It  was  the  ideal  that  all  non-convertible  Catholics  *  should  die  the 
death.'  But  the  ideal  was  never  made  real :  the  State  was  not 
prepared  to  oblige  the  Eark  in  this  matter.  It  was  the  ideal  tiiat 
any  of  *  the  brethren,'  conscious  of  a  vocation,  and  seeing  a  good 
opportimity,  should  treat  an  impenitent  Catholic  ruler  as  Jehu 
treated  Jezebel.  But  if  any  brother  had  consulted  Knox  as  to 
the  propriety  of  assassinatii^  Queen  Mary,  in  1561--67,  he  would 
have  found  out  his  mistake,  and  probably  have  descended  the 
Reformer's  stairs  much  more  rapidly  than  he  mounted  them. 

Tet  Knox,  though  he  could  submit  to  compromise,  really  had 
a  remarkably  mystical  idea  of  what  the  Kirk  was,  and  of  the  attri- 
butes of  her  clergy.  The  editor  of  *  The  Free  Church  Union  Case,' 
Mr.  Taylor  Innes  (himself  author  of  a  biography  of  the  Reformer), 
writes,  in  his  preface  to  *  The  Judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords ' : 
*  The  Church  of  Scotland,  as  a  Protestant  Church,  had  its  origin 
in  the  year  1560,  for  its  first  Confession  dates  from  August,  and 
its  first  Assembly  from  December  in  that  year.'  In  fact,  the  Con- 
fession was  accepted  and  passed  as  law,  by  a  very  dubiously  legal 
Convention  of  the  Estates,  in  August  1560.  But  Ejiox  oertainly 
conceived  that  the  Protestant  Church  tn,  if  not  o/,  Scotland  existed 
long  before  that  date,  and  before  that  date  it  possessed  '  the  power 
of  the  Keys,'  and  even,  it  would  perhaps  seem,  *  the  power  of  the 
Sword.'  To  his  mind,  as  soon  as  a  local  set  of  men  of  his  own 
opinions  met,  and  chose  a  pastor  and  preacher,  who  also  admiiiis- 
tered  the  Sacraments,  the  Protestant  Church  was  *  a  Church  in 
being.'  The  Catholic  Church,  then  by  law  established,  was,  Knox 
held,  no  Church  at  all;  her  priests  were  not  'lawful  ministers,' 
her  Pope  was  the  man  of  Sin,  ex  officio,  and  the  Church  was  '  the 
Kirk  of  the  malignants ' — *  a  lady  of  pleasure  in  Babylon  bred.' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  real  Church — it  might  be  of  but  200 
men — ^was  confronting  the  Kirk  of  the  malignants,  and  alone  was 
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genuine.    The  State  did  not  make  and  could  not  unmake  Hhe 
Trcw  Church,'  but  was  bound  to  establish,  foster,  and  obey  it. 

It  was  this  last  proviso  which  caused  130  years  of  bloodshed 
and  ^  persecution '  and  general  arrest  in  Scotland,  from  1559  to 
1690.    Why  was  the  Kirk  so  often  out '  in  the  heather,'  and  hunted 
like  a  partridge  in  the  field  and  the  mountain  ?    The  answer  is 
that  when  the  wilder  spirits  of  the  Kirk  were  not  being  persecuted 
they  were  persecuting  tiie  State  and  bulljring  the  individual  subject. 
All  this  arose  from  Knox's  idea  of  the  Church.    To  constitute 
the  Church  no  more  was  needed  than  a  local  set  of  Calvinistic 
Protestants   and   'a  lawful   minister.'    To   constitute   a  lawful 
minister,  at  first  (later  far  more  was  needed),  no  more  was  needed 
than  a  *  call '  to  a  preacher  from  a  local  set  of  Calvinistic  Pro- 
testants.   But,  when  once  the  *  call '  was  given  and  accepted,  that 
*  lawful  minister '  was,  by  the  theory,  as  superior  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  as  the  celebrated  emperor  was  superior  to  grammar.    A  few 
^  lawful  ministers '  of  this  kind  possessed  *  the  power  of  the  Keys' ; 
they  could  hand  anybody  over  to  Satan  by  excommunicating  the 
man,  and  apparently  they  could  present '  the  power  of  the  Sword ' 
to  any  town  council,  which  could  then  decree  capital  punishment 
against  any  Catholic  priest  who  celebrated  Mass,  as,  by  the  law  of  the 
State,  he  was  in  duty  bound  to  do.    Such  were  the  moderate  and 
reasonable  claims  of  Knox's  Kirk  in  May  1559,  even  before  it  was 
accepted  by  the  Convention  of  Estates  in  August  1560.    It  was  be- 
cause, not  the  Church,  but  the  wilder  spirits  among  the  ministers, 
persevered  in  these  claims,  that  the  State,  when  it  got  the  chance, 
drove  them  into  moors  and  mosses,  and  hanged  not  a  few  of  them. 
I  have  never  found  these  facts  frankly  stated  by  any  historian 
or  by  any  biographer  of  Knox,  except  by  the  Reformer  himself, 
partly  in  his  *  History,'  partly  in  his  letters  to  a  lady  of  his  acquaint- 
ance.   The  mystery  of  the  Kirks  turns  on  the  Knoxian  conception 
of  the  ^  lawful  minister,'  and  his  claim  to  absolutism. 

To  give  examples,  Knox  himself,  about  1540-43,  was  ^  a  priest 
of  the  altar,'  *  one  of  Baal's  shaven  sort.'  On  that  score  he  later 
claimed  nothing.  After  the  murder  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  the 
murderers  and  their  associates,  forming  a  congregation  in  the 
Castle  of  St.  Andrews,  gave  Knox  a  call  to  be  their  preacher.  He 
was  now  *  a  lawful  minister.'  In  May  1569  he,  with  about  four  or 
five  equally  lawful  ministers,  two  of  them  converted  friars,  one  of 
tiiem  a  baker,  and  one,  Harlow,  a  tailor,  were  in  company  with  their 
Protestant  backers,  who  destroyed  the  monasteries  in  Perth,  and 
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tike  akaa  and  omamentB  of  the  chmch  tbeie.   ^ley  at  m 
daimed  *  tiie  power  of  the  Keys/  and  tiiieatened  toezoQoan]BC& 
ancli  of  their  allies  as  did  not  join  them  in  arms.  The;, '& 
l»ethren/  also  denounced  capital  panishment  against  aaypos 
who  celebrated  Mass  at  Perth.    Now  the  lawful  miniileiBeoQld  of 
think  of  hanging  the  priests  themselves.    They  mnrt  tteriai 
have  somehow  bestowed  *  the  power  of  the  Swoid'  on  tkhibE 
and  town  conncil  of  Perth,  I  presome,  for  the  B^ent,  Mcr  ^ 
Onisey  when  she  entered  the  town,  dismiased  these  men  faomofc 
which  was  regarded  as  an  unlawful  and  perfidious  act  on  her  pi: 
Again,  in  die  summer  of  1560,  the  bailUes  of  Edinbnij^ir-^ 
GathoUoism  was  still  by  law  established — denounced  &  dec 
penalty  against  recalcitrant  Cal^olics.    The  Kirk  abo  a&ot^ 
lawful  ministers  to  several  of  the  large  towns,  and  thus  estiUBfe 
herself  before  she  was  established  by  the  Estates  in  Aogost  1^ 
Thus  nothing  could  be  more  free,  and  more  absolute,  tiisn  &^ 
in  her  eaiiy  bloom.    On  the  other  hand,  as  we  saw,  even  inKiffl 
lifetime,  die  State,  having  the  upper  hand  under  the  B^ent  M<st£  i 
a  strong  man,  introduced  prelacy  of  a  modified  kind  and  patnfit?  | 
did  not  restore  to  the  Kirk  her  *  patrimony  '—the  lands  rf^ 
old  Cihurch;  and  hanged  only  one  priest,  not  improbably  fa- 
certain  reason  of  a  private  duuracter. 

There  was  thus,  from  the  first,  a  battle  between  the  ProtesJC^ 
Church  and  State.  At  various  times  one  preacher  dedaiea  i» 
he  himnfllf  was  the  one  solitary  *  lawful  minister '  in  Scodand;  ^ 
one  of  these  men,  Mr.  Cargill,  excommunicated  Charies  II. ;  ^ 
anodier,  Mr.  Renwick,  denounced  a  war  of  aasassinatioQ  *ff^ 
the  Qovemmeut.    Both  gentlemen  were  hanged. 

These  were  extreme  assertions  of  ^  spiritual  independence,  s^ 
the  Kiric  as  a  body,  or  the  majority  of  the  preachers,  i>n>^ 
against  such  conduct,  which  might  be  the  logical  devdopnt^ 
the  doctrine  of  the  *  lawful  minister,'  but  was,  in  practice,  W^ 
inconvenient.    The  Kirk,  as  a  whole,  was  loyal. 

Sometimes  the  State,  under  a  strong  man  like  Morton,  or  J^ 
Stewart,  Earl  of  Arran  (a  thorough-paced  ruflBan),  put  downib* 
pretensions  of  the  Church.  At  other  times,  as  when  ^^ 
Melville  led  the  Kirk,  under  James  VI.,  she  maintained  tbat^f 
was  but  one  king  in  Scotland,  Christ,  and  that  the  actual  )i^  ^ 
lad,  James  VI.,  was  but  '  Christ's  silly  vassal.'  He  was  sap^ 
in  temporal  matters,  but  the  judicature  of  the  Church  was  fiop'^ 
in  spiritual  matters. 
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^  Tills  sounds  perfectly  fair,  but  who  was  to  decide  what  matters 
^were  spiritual  and  what  were  temporal  ?    The  Kirk  claimed  the 

•  right  to  decide  that  question ;  consequently  it  could  give  a  spiritual 
^colour  to  any  problem  of  statesmanship:  for  example,  a  royal 
-marriage,  trade  with  Catholic  countries,  which  the  Kirk  forbade, 

•  or  the  expulsion  of  the  Catholic  peers.    ^  There  is  a  judgment 

•  above  yours,'  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pont  to  James  VI.,  ^  and  that  is 
'  Grod's ;  put  in  the  hand  of  the  ministers,  for  "  we  shall  judge  the 
'■  angels,"  saith  the  apostle.'  Again,  •  "  Ye  shall  sit  upon  twelve 
:-  thrones  and  judge  "  '  (quoted  Mr.  Pont),  *  which  is  chiefly  referred 

to  the  apostles,  and  consequently  to  ministers.' 
t  Things  came  to  a  head  in  1596.  The  King  asked  the  repre- 
.  sentatives  of  the  Kirk  whether  he  might  call  home  certain  earls, 
i  banished  for  being  Catholics,  if  they  *  satisfied  the  Kirk.'  The 
!  answer  was  that  he  might  not.  Knox  had  long  before  maintained 
that  *  a  prophet '  might  preach  treason  (he  is  quite  explicit),  and 
that  the  prophet,  and  whoever  carried  his  preaching  into  practical 
efEect,  would  be  blameless.  A  minister  was  accused,  at  this  moment, 
of  preaching  treason,  and  he  declined  to  be  judged  except  by  men 
of  his  own  cloth.  If  they  acquitted  him,  as  they  were  morally 
certain  to  do,  what  Court  of  Appeal  could  reverse  the  decision  of 
men  who  claimed  to  *  judge  angels '  ?  A  riot  arose  in  Edinburgh, 
the  King  seized  his  opportunity,  he  grasped  his  nettle,  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  backed  him,  and,  in  effect,  the  claims  of  true 
ministers  thenceforth  gave  little  trouble  till  the  folly  of  Charles  I. 
led  to  the  rise  of  the  Covenant.  The  Sovereign  had  overshot  his 
limits  of  power  as  wildly  as  ever  the  Kirk  had  tried  to  do,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  Kirk,  having  now  the  nobles  and  the  people  in 
arms  on  her  side,  was  absolutely  despotic  for  about  twelve  years. 
Her  final  triumph  was  to  resist  the  Estates  in  Parliament,  with 
success,  and  lay  Scotland  open  to  the  Cromwellian  conquest.  What 
Plantagenets  and  Tudors  could  never  do  Noll  effected  :  he  conquered 
Scotland,  the  Kirk  having  paralysed  the  State.  The  preachers 
found  that  Cromwell  was  a  perfect  *  Malignant,'  that  he  would 
not  suffer  prophets  to  preach  treason,  nor  even  allow  the  General 
Assembly  to  meet.  Angels  they  might  judge  if  they  pleased,  but 
not  Ironsides ;  excommunication  and  *  Kirk  disciplhie '  were  sup- 
pressed ;  even  witches  were  less  frequently  burned.  The  preachers, 
Cromwell  said,  *  had  done  their  do,'  had  shot  their  bolt. 

At  this  time  they  split  into  two  parties :  the  Extremists,  calling 
themselves  *  the  godly,'  and  the  men  of  milder  mood. 
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Charles  11.,  at  the  Restoration,  ought  probably  to  have  sided 
with  the  milder  party,  some  of  whom  were  anxious  to  see  their 
fierce  brethren  banished  to  Orkney,  out  of  the  way.  But  Charles's 
motto  was  '  Never  again,'  and  by  a  pettifogging  fraud  he  reintro- 
duced bishops  without  the  hated  liturgy.  After  years  of  risings 
and  suppressions  the  ministers  were  brought  to  submission,  accept- 
ing  an  '  indulgence '  from  the  State,  while  but  a  few  upholders  of 
the  old  pretensions  of  the  clergy  stood  out  in  the  wildernesses  of 
South-western  Scotland.  There  might  be  three  or  four  of  them, 
there  might  be  only  one,  but  they,  or  he,  to  the  mind  of  ^  the  Bem- 
nant,'  were  the  only  Mawful  ministers.'  At  the  Revolution  of 
1688-9  the  Remnant  did  not  accept  the  compromise  under  whidi 
the  Presbyterian  Kirk  was  re-established.  They  stood  out,  breaking 
into  many  sects ;  the  spiritual  descendants  of  most  of  these  blended 
into  one  body  as  '  The  United  Presbyterian  Kirk '  in  1847.  In  the 
Established  Kirk  the  Moderates  were  the  majority  till  about  1837, 
when  the  inheritors  of  those  extreme  views  which  Knox  compro- 
mised with,  and  which  the  majority  of  ministers  disclaimed  before 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  obtained  the  upper  hand.  They  had 
planted  the  remotest  parishes  of  the  Highlands  with  their  own 
kind  of  miiusters,  who  swamped,  in  1838,  the  votes  of  the  Lowland 
Moderates,  exactly  as,  under  James  VI.,  Highland  'Moderates' 
had  swamped  the  votes  of  the  Lowland  Extremists.  The  majority 
of  Extremists,  or  most  of  them,  left  the  Kirk  in  1843,  and  made 
the  Free  Kirk.  In  1900,  when  the  Free  Kirk  joined  the  United 
Presbyterians,  it  was  Highland  ministers,  mainly,  who  formed  the 
minority  of  twenty-seven,  or  so,  who  would  not  accept  the  new 
union,  and  now  constitute  the  actual  Free  Kirk,  or  Wee  Frees,  and 
possess  the  endowments  of  the  old  Free  Kirk  of  1843.  We  can 
scarcely  say  BeaH  possidetOes. 

It  has  been  shown,  or  I  have  tried,  erroneously  or  not,  to  show 
that,  wild  and  impossible  as  were  the  ideal  claims  of  Knox,  of 
Andrew  Melville,  of  Mr.  Pont,  and  others,  the  old  Scottish  Kiik 
of  1560,  by  law  established,  was  capable  of  giving  up  or  suppressing 
these  claims,  even  under  Knox,  and  even  while  the  Covenant 
remained  in  being.  The  mass  of  the  ministers,  after  the  return  of 
Charles  II.  before  Worcester  fight,  before  bloody  Dunbar,  were 
not  irreconcilables.  The  Auld  Kirk,  the  Kirk  Established,  has 
some  right  to  call  herself  the  Church  of  Scotland  by  historical 
continuity,  while  the  opposite  claimants,  the  men  of  1843  may 
seem  rather  to  descend  from  people  like  young  Renwick,  the  last 
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hero  who  died  for  their  ideas,  but  not,  in  hunself,  the  only 
*  lawful  minister  *  between  Tweed  and  Cape  Wrath.  *  Other 
times,  other  manners.'  All  the  Kirks  are  perfectly  loyal ;  now 
none  persecutes ;  interference  with  private  life,  ^  Kirk  discipline,' 
is  a  vanishing  minimum ;  and,  but  for  this  recent  *  garboil '  (as  our 
old  writers  put  it)  we  might  have  said  that,  under  differences  of 
nomenclature,  all  the  Kirks  are  united  at  last,  in  the  only  union 
worth  having,  that  of  peace  and  goodwill.  That  union  may  be 
restored,  let  us  hope,  by  good  temper  and  common  sense,  qualities 
that  have  not  hitherto  been  conspicuous  in  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Scotland. 
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A    TEN^THOUSAND'POUND  NOTE. 

Onb  Satdiday  afternoon  in  April,  Mr.  James  Bellamy,  bank  derk, 
was  working  in  his  front  garden  at  Teddington.  The  wind  was 
blowing  hard,  and  the  neat  flower-beds  were  littered  with  drifting 
paper. 

*I  wish  people  would  bum  their  confounded  waste-paper/ 
muttered  Mr.  Bellamy,  *  instead  of  chucking  it  into  my  road.' 

He  bent  to  the  task  of  cleaning  up,  and  as  he  crushed  the  scraps 
of  paper  into  tight  balls,  he  tossed  each  one  over  his  front  fence. 
Mr.  Bellamy  was  not  more  consistent  than  his  neighbours.  Suddenly, 
in  the  midst  of  this  useful  labour,  he  stopped,  while  in  the  act  to 
throw  one  of  the  balls  into  the  road.  He  was  a  bank  clerk,  and  his 
highly  educated  fingers  recognised  the  familiar  texture  of  that 
which  they  held.  Therefore,  instead  of  throwing  the  bit  of  paper 
away,  Mr.  Bellamy  straightened  it  out  and  looked  at  it  carefully. 
Then  he  crumpled  it  up  again,  cast  it  on  the  ground,  and  seized  a 
hoe.  For  some  minutes  he  worked  frightful  havoc  among  the  roots 
of  his  rose-trees. 

*  Hullo ! '  he  cried,  staring  at  the  ruin.  *  This  will  not  do.  I 
must  be  calm.    Some  neighbour  is  playing  a  joke  upon  me.' 

Once  more  he  picked  up  the  piece  of  white  paper  and  went  witii 
it  into  his  house. 

*  I  must  look  into  this,'  he  murmured,  smiling.  *  For  a  moment 
I  was  quite  taken  in.    It  is  really  a  very  creditable  imitation.' 

He  unfolded  the  banknote  without  emotion.  'The  sum  is 
handsome,'  said  he.  'Ten  thousand  pounds!  The  joker  might 
have  made  it  a  million  while  he  was  about  it.  But  the  joke  is  lost 
upon  me.  Most  men,  who  had  not  been  trained  in  a  bank,  would 
really  have  believed  it  to  be  genuine.    That  is  not  the  case  with 

me,  for  when  I  hold  it  up  to  the  light,  the  imitation ^'    The 

clerk  turned  pale  and  gasped.  'Bless  my  soul!'  he  muttered. 
For  fully  five  minutes  he  held  the  £10,000  note  against  a  window- 
pane,  and  then  dropped,  exhausted,  into  a  chair. 

'  Bless  my  soul ! '  he  whispered  again.  '  It  is  the  real  thing.' 
When  his  faculties  had  reshaped  themselves,  Bellamy  was 
able  to  observe  that  the  note  had  been  issued  by  the  Bank  of 
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England  jnst  three  days  before,  and  that  it  bore  no  madcs  of 
ownership  upon  it.  Then,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  thought,  he 
locked  the  valuable  document  in  his  cashbox,  and  returned  to  his 
garden. 

One  is  pained  to  have  to  record  that  Mr.  Bellamy  instantly 
decided  to  say  nothing  to  his  wife  of  his  surprising  discovery.  This 
secrecy  was  due  not  to  lack  of  affection,  but  to  distrust  of  the  female 
moral  instinct.  He  felt  sure  that  Mrs.  Bellamy  would  give  expres- 
sion to  an  inconsiderate  eagerness  to  discover  the  true  owner  of 
the  note ;  whereas  he  himself,  though  strictly  honest  in  all  his 
dealings,  was  more  than  willing  to  give  his  luck  a  chance. 

During  the  next  few  days,  Mr.  Bellamy's  placid  face  gave  no 
sign  of  the  agitation  which  it  concealed,  and  he  continued  to  cast 
long  columns  of  figures  with  accuracy.  Habit  had  taught  him  how 
to  fulfil  his  daily  duties  without  drawing  upon  his  intelligence,  and 
the  mind  of  the  man  was  thus  conveniently  set  free  to  think  in  the 
midst  of  his  work.  His  experience  as  a  bank  derk  was  a  sound 
guide  to  him.  'The  chances,'  thought  BeUamy,  'are  at  least 
1,000  to  1  that  the  note  has  been  stopped,  and  that  it  is  waste 
paper  except  in  the  hands  of  a  bona  fide  holder  for  value.  Now 
I  am  emphatically  not  a  bona  fide  holder  for  value.  Picking  up 
property  in  one's  garden  does  not  carry  a  title  to  it ;  such  is  the 
scandalous  partiality  of  the  law.  One  who  picks  up,  say  a  sovereign, 
may  keep  it  without  much  hurt  to  his  conscience,  because  an  un- 
maTked  coin  cannot  be  claimed  by  its  owner.  A  banknote,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  as  easily  identified  as  a  house.  It  is  possible  that 
even  now  my  silent  retention  of  this  note  brings  me  within  the 
shadow  of  punishment.  This  is  a  grave  matter,  and  from  minds 
less  far-sighted  than  mine  the  future  might  conceal  dangers. 
Let  me  trace  the  probable  course  of  events. 

'  As  soon  as  the  owner  of  the  note  discovered  his  loss  he  would 

telegraph  to  the  Bank  of  England  particulars  of  its  number  and 

date.    He  would  then  either  wait  for  an  ignorant  finder  to  present 

it,  and  to  be  detained  by  the  Bank,  or  he  would  advertise,  offering  a 

reward  for  the  return  of  his  property.    He  has  not  advertised  in 

ly  newspaper  which  I  have  watched ;  therefore,  he  is  waiting  for 

esentation.    Now,  not  being  a  fool,  I  shall  not  present  it.   Neither 

lall  I  attempt  to  send  the  note  abroad.    It  is  too  big,  ten  times 

o  big.    How,  then,  can  I  make  a  profit  out  of  my  discovery  ? 

early  by  myself  discovering  the  owner,  and  by  putting  discreet 

.oral  pressure  upon  him  in  order  to  extract  an  adequate  reward — 
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say  £500.  I  could  do  nicely  with  £500  just  now.  Honesby  sudi 
as  mine  is  surely  wortb  an  adequate  reward.' 

Being  satisfied  of  the  shrewdness  of  this  reasoning,  Mr.  Bellamy 
drew  up  an  advertisement  and  sent  it  to  several  London  joumsb, 
prudently  avoiding  that  one  which  was  commonly  favoured  by  Ub 
wife.  He  had  doubts  whether  Mrs.  Bellamy's  untrained  moni 
sense  would  grasp  the  commercial  integrity  of  his  plans ;  that  At 
would  fully  appreciate  the  propriety  of  accepting  a  reward,  when  it 
took  the  desirable  form  of  £500,  he  had  no  doubt  whatever.  Widi 
these  subtle  reasonings  did  Bellamy  justify  his  secrecy. 

His  advertisement  was  ingeniously  drafted.  He  amioimoed 
the  discovery  in  Teddington  of  a  wandering  banknote  for  a  large 
amount,  and  he  invited  the  owner  to  send  full  partaculais  for 
identification  to  *J.  B.'  at  a  certain  address  in  London.  Titb 
address  was  that  of  his  tobacconist.  Thus  he  aimed  at  getting  tbe 
name  of  the  owner  before  he  himself  disclosed  his  own. 

The  advertisement  appeared,  and  Bellamy  awaited  an  answer. 
To  his  immense  astonishment,  not  one  came. 

'  WeU,  I'm  blowed! '  said  he,  after  another  week  had  psflsed. 
'  This  dean  beats  me.' 

A  far  cleverer  man  than  our  Bellamy  might  reasonably  have 
felt  astonishment.  That  a  £10,000  note  ^ould  wander  about  near 
London  on  the  wingp  of  the  wind  without  any  attempt  being  made 
by  its  owner  to  recover  it  was  beyond  ordinary  British  experience. 
There  was  quite  an  Oriental  flavour  about  this  placid  indiffeienoe 
to  legal  tender. 

'  I  am  beginning  to  doubt,'  said  Bellamy,  after  yet  another 
blank  week,  ^  whetiier  this  amazing  owner  has  even  troubled  to 
stop  payment  of  his  note.  What  is  £10,000  to  him !  The  income 
of  a  day,  an  hour,  a  minute  !  Let  the  finder  keep  it,  and  be  happy  1 
The  man  must  be  a  billionaire.'  A  momentary  distrust  of  his 
own  practised  sense  drove  him  to  a  renewed  scrutiny  of  the  note. 
'  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  genuineness,'  he  concluded.  *  I  would  aooq^t 
it  any  day  at  the  office,  and  I  have  been  a  cashier  for  fifteen  yeas. 
It  is  a  Bank  of  England  note,  sure  enough.' 

The  failure  of  his  efforts  to  find  the  owner  brought  him  some 
feelings  of  disappointment.  He  had  reckoned  to  clear  £500  without 
risk,  and  he  not  unreasonably  held  that  five  hundred  sovereigns  in 
hand  were  worth  twenty  times  that  sum  in  paper  of  donbtfol 
negotiability.  '  The  chances,'  he  observed,  '  are  still  heavily  in 
favour  of  tiie  note  being  stopped,  though  they  are  not  nearly  so 
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great  as  they  were.  Why,  in  thunder,  is  not  my  advertisement 
answered  !  *  He  had  friends  in  the  Issue  Department  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  he  had  some  thought  of  getting  the  list  of  stopped 
notes  examined  on  his  behalf,  but  he  shied  at  the  risk.  No  issue 
cleric  would  endanger  his  situation  to  gratify  the  mere  curiosity  of 
an  acquaintance,  and  Bellamy  shrank  from  giving  a  better  reason 
than  curiosity.  Indeed,  Bellamy  was  rapidly  finding  himself  in 
the  suspicious  man's  dilemma — ^he  could  not  move  without  trusting 
someone,  and  he  feared  that  trusting  anyone  would  take  him  a 
long  stride  towards  a  prison. 

Many  readers  may  wonder  why  Mr.  Bellamy  did  not  walk 
boldly  to  the  Bank  of  En^and  and  present  the  note  for  payment. 
He  had  done  no  wrong.  The  note  had  been  blown  into  his  garden, 
and  he  had  made  a  real  efiort  to  discover  its  lawful  possessor. 
The  spoils  of  discovery  were  then  fairly  his  due.  If  the  note  were 
stopped,  he  could  explain  how  he  was  driven  to  present  it ;  if  it 
were  not,  he  would  be  the  richer  by  a  couple  of  hundredweight  of 
sovereigns.  There  was  no  danger,  and  a  prospect  of  vast  reward ! 
A  man  without  Bellamy's  special  knowledge  would  very  probably 
have  taken  this  bold  course,  and,  perhaps,  have  retired  from  business 
on  the  spoils  of  his  courage.  But  in  Bellamy,  the  bank  derk, 
knowledge  was  too  great  for  such  courage.  He  was  aware  that  h\ 
ought  at  once  to  have  carried  the  lost  note  to  the  Bank,  explained 
how  he  had  found  it,  and  left  it  to  the  Bank  itself  to  trace  the 
owner.  And  being  a  bank  clerk,  no  plea  of  ignorance  would  avail 
with  a  British  jury  if  he  sought  to  negotiate  the  note  as  his  own. 
He  was  not  a  dishonest  man — gold  flowed  through  his  hands  every 
day,  and  not  a  coin  had  ever  stuck  to  them — still  it  must  be  admitted 
tiiat  his  conduct  in  the  matter  of  the  £10,000  note  was  not  honest, 
either  in  that  which  we  have  told  or  in  that  which  we  have  yet  to 
tell.  But  he  had  only  £250  a  year  and  a  rising  family,  and  £10,000 
put  a  heavy  strain  on  virtue. 

Mr.  BeUamy  found  the  note  in  April,  and  though  all  his  plans 
concerning  it  were  fully  thought  out  before  summer  came,  yet  the 
piece  of  paper  lay  hidden  in  his  cashbox  until  the  last  week  in  July. 
On  the  25tii  of  tiiat  month  his  annual  holiday  began.  '  I  will  run 
ov  .  to  Boulogne  for  a  week,'  said  he  to  his  wife,  '  and  then  take 
yo  and  the  boys  to  Deal  for  a  fortnight.'  He  embraced  Mrs. 
B<  nmy  in  farewell,  and  as  her  pretty  eyes  filled  with  tears  at  the 
sh  zk  of  parting,  his  heart  grew  sore  within  him.  He  longed  to 
te   her  why  he  was  going,  and  the  risk  he  was  about  to  run,  but  he 
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dazed  not.  *  It  is  for  her  and  the  boys/  he  mimnuied,  ^  all  for  hu 
and  the  boys.    She  will  forgive  me  when  it  is  over.' 

Mr.  Bellamy  left  London  for  Boulogne  that  evening,  and  eaily 
next  morning  Mr.  George  Montgomery  engaged  a  room  at  the 
H6tel  de  PEnrope.  At  noon  on  the  same  day,  Mr.  Montgomery 
walked  to  the  Boulogne  office  of  the  Gr6dit  Fran9ais  and  sent  in  a 
card  to  the  manager.  Instantly  the  manager,  a  fat  Belgian,  stzong^ 
flavoured  with  Jew,  rushed  out  of  his  room. 

^  My  lord,'  cried  he  in  fluent  English,  *  I  grieve  that  you  ahooUi 
wait  even  for  an  instant  in  this  public  office.  Will  milord  oon- 
descend  to  honour  my  poor  apartment  ? ' 

*  Sir  George  Montgomery,  Bart.,'  read  the  manager  when  his 
visitor  was  seated  before  him ;  *  Sir  George  Montgomery,  Bait.,  of 
Oaklands  Hall,  Cheshire.  I  await  with  eagerness  the  propoeab 
of  Sir  George  Montgomery,  Bart.' 

'  I  have  not  come  to  borrow  money,'  said  Bellamy. 

'  Ah,  no.  An  English  milord,  of  Oaklands  Hall,  Cheshiie,  in 
need  to  borrow  money !    I  laugh.' 

'  The  deuce  you  do,'  muttered  Bellamy.  *  Fancy  running  a 
bank  to  this  tune.  I  want  to  pay  some  money  in,'  he  said 
aloud. 

*  To  pay  money  in ! '  screamed  the  Belgian.  *  What  con- 
descension !    What  gracious  patronage ! ' 

*I  wonder  if  all  the  clerks  talk  like  this,'  thought  Bellamj. 
*  Thank  heaven,  I  am  an  Englishman.' 

^  And  with  how  much  of  his  wealth  does  milord  deign  to  entroat 
us?' 

^  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs,'  said  Bellamy. 

^  Magnifiqufi/*  yelled  the  Belgian.  ^How  great  a  people  aie 
the  English ! ' 

^  Let  us  get  to  business,'  said  Bellamy  brusquely. 

*  M,  milord  is  calm.  The  English  are  a  great  people.  Tiro 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs,  ten  thousand  English  pounds, 
and  he  is  calm.    Milord  would  speak  serenely  of  a  milliard ! ' 

*  I  have  come  to  France,'  said  Bellamy,  ^  to  purchase  certain 
properties,  and  I  have  brought  £10,000  with  me  for  the  purpose. 
Now  I  do  not  care  to  carry  this  sum  in  my  pocket-book,  or  to  lea^B 
it  at  my  hotel.  I  wish,  instead,  to  place  it  on  deposit  with  yon  at 
seven  days'  notice.' 

*  At  interest  ?  '  queried  the  Belgian  sharply. 
'  Four  per  cent.,'  said  Bellamy. 
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^  Milord  plays  with  us  poor  Frenchmen.  Four  per  cent.,  and 
seven  days'  notice !    Milord  must  be  content  with  3  per  cent.' 

'Four  per  cent./  returned  Bellamy  firmly,  for  he  was  deter- 
mined to  play  a  part  which  made  suspicion  impossible. 

'  Three  and  a  quarter  per  cent.,'  pleaded  the  Belgian. 

'  Four  per  cent.,'  said  Bellamy. 

The  manager  was  wrapped  about  with  gesticulations  expressive 
of  remonstrance. 

Bellamy  rose  to  go.  *  Please  yourself,  monsieur,'  he  said  ;  '  I 
can  deposit  the  money  upon  my  own  terms  in  Paris.' 

'  Ah  !  these  terrible  English,'  groaned  the  Belgian.  '  Milord 
shall  have  4  per  cent. ;  but  will  he  not  concede  a  little  in  his  turn  ? 
Allow  us  fourteen  days'  notice  of  withdrawal.' 

'  Seven  days,'  said  BeUamy. 

The  manager  spread  out  his  hands  in  despair.  *  We  are  crushed 
by  the  English.  Four  per  cent.,  and  seven  days'  notice ;  what 
profit  is  there  in  terms  like  these  i ' 

Bellamy  drew  out  the  £10,000  note  and  laid  it  on  the  table. 

'  Ah !  it  is  all  in  one  note.'  The  Belgian  lifted  the  piece  of  paper, 
and  gazed  at  it  with  reverence.  '  What  a  picture,  what  an  incom- 
parable picture  it  presents !  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  refuse  so  fair 
a  masterpiece.'  He  scribbled  a  receipt,  and  passed  it  to  Bellamy, 
who  moved  to  leave  the  room.  '  One  moment,  milord.  Milord 
will  pardon  me,  but  it  is  usual  in  cases  like  this  to  charge  a  small, 
a  very  small,  commission  to  cover  the  cost  of  changing  a  note. 
Milord  will  pay  a  very  small  commission  ?  ' 

*  Not  one  farthing,'  said  Bellamy. 

When  he  reached  the  street,  Bellamy  wiped  his  forehead  and 
breathed  heavily.  '  So  that  is  done,'  he  murmured.  '  Now  if  the 
note  has  been  stopped,  Sir  Gteorge  Montgomery  will  speedily  dis- 
appear ;  but  if  not,  he  will  presently  draw  a  large  cheque  to  the 
order  of  Mr.  James  Bellamy.' 

On  the  following  morning,  Bellamy,  who  dropped  his  baronetcy 
at  the  hotel  doors,  was  sitting  in  the  smoking-room  reading  the 
English  papers  when  a  waiter  approached  him. 

^  Is  monsieur  Sir  George  Montgomery,  Bart.  ? '  asked  the  man. 

'Curse  the  fool,'  groaned  Bellamy  as  those  sitting  near  him 
gi    3d  at  the  title.    '  Why  do  you  ask  ?  ' 

^I  have  here  a  letter  addressed  to  Sir  George  Montgomery, 
B  rt.,  and  knowing  that  monsieur's  name ' 

''  All  right,'  snapped  Bellamy ;  '  give  it  to  me.' 
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The  note  was  from  the  Belgian  bank  manager,  and  ran  as 
follows : 

Milord, — ^The  condescension  of  joor  visit  yesterday  and  the  brilliant  flaTonr  of 
your  oonTefntion  rendered  canfnsed  an  inteUeot  which  is  osnaUy  master  of 
itsell  Bat  the  genius  of  the  English  is  too  bright  for  common  minds ;  it  dasks 
and  blinds  them,  whether  in  the  peaceful  paths  of  commeroe  or  on  the  gloriooi 
field  of  battle.  Ah,  milord,  I  am  by  birth  a  Belgian,  and  the  recollection  of 
Waterloo  erer  calls  tears  to  my  eyes.  What  genius  was  there  in  the  grest 
Wellington  who  led  us  Belgians  to  victoiy  I  But  pause,  I  am  now  a  Fienchmsn 
and  so  to  write  is  treason.    JSSla$  I 

Your  swift  mind  will  leap  to  my  meaning.  The  Or6dit  Fran^ais  has  rules,  and 
each  client,  however  nobly  bom,  gives  to  us  a  reference ;  it  is  of  presumption  in- 
ezeusable,  but  I  am  the  slave  of  rules.  WUl  milord  graciously  favour  me  with 
the  name  of  his  English  bankers  ?  Accept,  milord,  frc. 

AUGUSTB   IXBLASC 

The  book  of  the  English  peerage  called  *Debrett'  omits  milord's  honoured 
name.    How  great  a  fault  is  that  of  M.  Debrett  1    I  laugh. 

*  Oh  the  deuce ! '  groaned  Bellamy.  *  He  has  been  looking  me 
up  in  '*  Debiett."  Confound  the  man.  I  had  hoped  he  was  even 
as  complete  an  ass  as  he  seemed.  It's  veiy  difficult  to  be  honest 
I  have  swindled  no  man,  for  have  I  not  repeatedly  invited  the 
owner  of  the  note  to  declare  himself  ?  Yet  it  looks  very  much  as  if 
I  shall  be  compelled  to  forge  a  banker's  reference.  Thank  Heaven 
for  one  thing — ^I  am  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  ffigh 
Court.' 

Sir  George  Montgomery,  Bart,  (he  wrote),  has  received  the  commnnicatioo  of 
M.  Leblanc,  and  has  noted  its  contents.  He  would  have  supposed  that  £10,000 
in  English  l^al  tender  was  a  sufficient  reference,  especially  as  he  was  meiely 
depositing  the  money  for  a  short  time  with  the  OrMit  Frangais.  He  must  ask 
M.  Leblano  to  continue  to  hold  the  sum  deposited  to  his  credit  until  Sir  Geoig« 
Montgomery,  Bart.,  has  communicated  with  his  English  bankers.  The  errors  ia 
*  Debrett's  Peerage '  have  no  interest  for  Sir  Geoi^e  Montgomery,  Bart. 

The  rest  of  that  day  passed  without  any  reply  from  the  manager, 
and  Bellamy  felt  in  greater  comfort.  His  principal  object  was  to 
get  the  note  presented  to,  and  cashed  by,  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  he  still  hoped  to  get  this  done  without  calling  in  the  help  of 
forgery.  Once  the  great  question  of  the  negotiability  of  the 
£10,000  note  was  determined,  he  did  not  care  how  soon  he  got  quit 
of  the  Credit  Franfais.  All  this  time  Bellamy  had  looked  upon  his 
advertisement  as  a  thing  which  was  completely  done  with ;  but  he 
was  now  to  be  abruptly  reminded  of  the  permanence  of  print. 

He  had  instructed  his  wife  to  forward  letters  to  him  at  the 
Poste  Restante,  Boulogne,  and   on  the  morning  succeeding  his 
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ooiKBpondenoe  with  M.  Leblanc  lie  found  a  packet  awaiting  him 
at  the  Poet  Office.  Among  the  letters  was  one  having  the  appear- 
ance of  a  bill.  He  opened  it  in  some  annoyance,  and  then  shivered 
with  surprise  and  terror.  For  the  outside  cover  enclosed  a  second 
envelope  addressed  to  '  J.  B.'  '  Heavens ! '  he  wailed.  '  It's  the 
billionaire  at  last ! ' 

His  first  impulse  was  to  destroy  the  letter  unread;  but  his 
native  honesty — ^and,  it  must  be  admitted,  his  prudence-— com- 
polled  him  to  overcome  it.  The  appropriation  of  unclaimed 
property  was  in  quite  a  difierent  moral  category  from  the  stealing 
of  tiiat  which  was  claimed,  and  was  besides  alarmingly  dangerous. 
And  it  had  been  made  fifty  times  more  dangerous  by  the  steps 
which  he  had  recently  taken  to  realise  the  note.  So  he  decided  to 
read  the  letter,  and  to  be  guided  by  its  contents.    It  ran  thus : 

Sir, — ^Tonr  advertisement  has  been  before  ns  since  April  last,  but  as  onr 
client  had  unfortnnately  lost  his  memorandum  recording  the  number  of  his 
banlmote  as  weU  as  the  note  itself,  we  were  unable  to  establish  an  earlier  claim 
to  it  on  his  behalf.  He  is  now  in  possession  of  the  number,  and  we  are  prepared 
to  prove  the  following  facts.  On  April  11  last  our  client,  while  in  Bushej  Fark, 
dropped  his  pocket-book  and  a  banknote  for  £10,000  was  blown  from  it  and 
could  not  be  recovered.  The  note  is  dated  April  9  and  is  numbered  A/32,000184. 
We  find  that  it  has  not  been  presented  for  payment.  If  the  large  note  which  you 
advertised  as  being  found  by  you  is  the  one  which  our  client  has  lost,  wiU  you 
kindly  put  yourself  into  communication  with  us.  We  may  add  that  our  client 
wishes  to  compensate  you  for  the  efforts  you  have  made  to  discover  his  identity, 
and  to  express  his  sense  of  your  integrity  in  making  no  effort  to  dispose  of  the 
unclaimed  property.  Your  obedient  servants, 

Gatepatbs. 

'  Oatepaths ! '  shrieked  Bellamy.  '  And  I  thought  to  squeeze 
a  reward  out  of  the  note's  owner !  I  shall  be  lucky  if  I  can  save 
my  own  skin.  One  could  humbug  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  more 
easily  than  get  round  Oatepaths.' 

A  second  perusal  of  the  letter  only  increased  his  concern.  *  They 
are  soft  and  purring  now  that  they  believe  in  my  integrity,  but 
what  will  happen  when  the  note  is  presented  through  the  Credit 
Fran^ais  1  Gatepaths'  bloodhounds  will  be  let  loose  on  Sir  Oeorge 
Montgomery,  Bart.,  and  it  will  take  all  James  Bellamy's  wit  to 
save  himseU  from  arrest.  The  money  is  hopelessly  lost  to  me,  and 
my  character  will  go  the  same.  way.    My  poor  Ethel ! ' 

Wild  schemes  of  escape  took  fantastic  shape  in  his  mind.  He 
pictured  himself  working  a  passage  to  South  America  in  a  cattle- 
ship,  or  making  his  way,  pick  in  hand,  to  the  Transvaal  goldfields. 
His  fears  were  so  insistent  that  it  was  some  time  before  the  voice  of 
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iMsaa  ooiild  get  a  heanog.  ^  Whj  sot,'  spoka  seaaoii» '  wky  not 
reooTer  the  note  £iom  Lebkao  befoze  it  oaa  be  sent  to  EngUod  t  * 

'  Ah ! '  Bellamy  nuhed  to  the  office  of  the  CUdit  Fnm^ais  ani 
beat  upon  the  manager's  door. 

^lliloid/  cried  M.  Angnste  Leblanc,  'what  hapfnneflsl  I 
feared  that,  after  my  epistle  so  disconrteoiis,  miloid  would  turn 
away  his  countenance  from  me.' 

*  Quicky'  cried  Bellamy » *  I  have  changed  my  mind«  I  want  mj 
money  back  at  once.    Oive  me  the  £10,000  note.    Quick  1 ' 

'Hiloidy  it  is  impossible.  Let  milord  pause  to  comnder. 
Let ' 

*0h,  stow  that/  roared  the  baronet,  falling  into  the  aogiy 
vetnacolar  of  the  derk.  *  Hand  over  my  money  or  I  will  compel 
you  to  put  up  your  shutters.' 

The  verbose  politeness  of  the  Belgian  instantly  fell  away  fiom 
him, 

*  Sir,'  he  drawled,  *  you  forget  the  4  per  cent,  interest— and  ike 
seven  days'  notice  of  withdraif(^.' 

*  The  devil ! '  cried  Bellamy,  cursing  the  beautiful  scheme  of 
bluff  which  had  pleased  him  so  much  two  days  earlier ;  '  Never 
mind  the  notice  or  the  interest.  I  will  excuse  you  the  interesti 
and  give  you  £20  down  if  you  will  waive  the  notice.' 

*  It  is  impossible,  sir,'  returned  the  manager  ocddly ;  ^  the  Bank 
of  En^and  note  has  already  been  sent  to  our  London  ofBce.' 

*  When  ?  '  sharply  asked  Bellamy. 

*  By  this  morning's  mail.' 

^  Ah ! '  Then  the  Englishman  turned  on  the  Belgian  and  pat 
forth  the  fiery  eneigy  of  his  race.  ^  A  form  of  withdrawal,  qdok.' 
The  f  oim  was  produced  and  filled  up  on  the  instant.  *  Give  me  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  notice  to  show  to  your  London  manager. 
That  will  do.' 

Before  another  half -hour  had  passed,  Bellamy  had  packed  up 
his  bag,  paid  his  bill  at  his  hotel,  and  caught  the  afternoon  boat  fur 
Folkestone.  ^  It  is  a  race  between  me  and  the  Post  0£Bce,'  he 
muttered  grimly,  ^  and  the  betting  is  about  even.  For  tiie  Poet 
Office  has  had  three  hours'  start.' 

On  aniving  in  London  he  was  relieved  to  learn  that  the  morning 
mail  from  Boulogne  would  not  be  delivered  in  the  City  until  after 
business  hours.  He  could,  therefore,  wait  until  the  London  offioe 
of  the  Qr6dit  Fran9ais  opened  next  day,  and  then,  as  he  observed, 
*  with  only  moderate  luck  I  shall  be  able  to  save  my  character/ 
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The  London  manager  had  just  settled  down  to  his  letters  when 
our  Bellamy  broke  in  upon  him.  ^Monsieur/  cried  the  visitor, 
*  my  business  is  urgent.  Oh,  you're  an  Englishman.  That's  a 
comfort.'    Bellamy's  spirits  rose. 

The  bank  manager  smiled. 

^  Sir,'  went  on  Bellamy,  ^  after  a  course  of  French  politeness  the 
incivility  of  an  Englishman  will  be  inexpressibly  welcome  to  me.' 

^  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  uncivil,'  said  the  manager,  laughing. 

*  It  would  seem  homelike  if  you  were.  But  I  am  taking  up  your 
time.  This  is  my  business.  Three  days  ago  Sir  George  Mont- 
gomery deposited  £10,000  in  one  banknote  with  your  Boulogne 
office.  The  terms  were  4  per  cent.,  and  sev^i  days'  notice.  My 
name  is  Bellamy,  and  I  am  Sir  Greorge's  authorised  agent.  He 
writes  that  he  wishes  to  withdraw  at  once  the  very  same  note  which 
he  paid  in.' 

*  That  will  be  difficult.' 

*I  believe  not.  I  am  instructed  that  the  identical  note  is 
among  your  letters  this  morning.' 

After  some  search  the  manager  found  it.  '  You  want  this  back 
at  once  ? ' 

*  Tes,  at  once.  Here  is  the  deposit  receipt,  signed  by  M.  Leblanc. 
Here  is  his  acknowledgment  of  Sir  George's  notice  of  withdrawal. 
And  here  is  my  authority  to  receive  the  money,  signed  by  Sir  G^rge 
Montgomery.' 

*  You  will  pardon  me,  Mr.  Bellamy,  but  I  have  not  the  honour 
to  know  you,  and  the  request  is  unusual.' 

^  Oh,  I  am  in  the  business  myself,'  said  Bellamy  easily ;  *  I  am 
a  cashier  in  the  North-Eastem  Bank.  You  can  send  round  and 
verify  my  identity  if  you  like.  As  for  the  unusual  character  of 
the  request,  that  is  Sir  George's  affair,  not  mine.  I  am  merely 
carrying  out  his  positive  instructions.' 

*  I  see.    Still,  what  about  the  seven  dajrs'  notice  ? ' 
Inwardly  reviling  the  barrier  which  his  own  foolish  ingenuity 

had  built  up,  Bellamy  slowly  replied  : 

*  We  will  drop  the  interest  if  you  will  drop  the  notice.' 

*  It  will  make  rather  a  mess  of  our  books.' 
'  WiU  £20  make  your  books  look  better  ? ' 

*  Oh,  come,  Mr.  Bellamy,  we  are  not  such  sharks  as  that.  I  am 
Uing  to  oblige  Sir  George  Montgomery ;  but  the  business  would  be 
re  regular  if  he  allowed  the  note  to  be  presented,  passed  through 
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our  books,  and  credited  to  a  cunent  account.    Then  lie  could  dnw 
a  cheque  for  the  £10,000  at  once.' 

Bdlamy  turned  cold.  The  proposal  was  so  reasonable  and 
businesslike  that  objection  was  difficult,  jet  the  presentation  of  the 
note  would  ruin  him. 

^  I  can  only  say,'  he  observed  with  a  fine  pretence  of  indifkrenoe, 
*  that  my  instructions  are  to  recover  the  note  itself.  I  have  not 
been  favoured  with  Sir  Qeorge's  reasons.  If  you  like  I  will  telegrapb 
and  put  your  proposal  before  him.' 

^If  you  will  be  so  good,'  returned  the  manager.  *In  die 
meantime  I  will  lay  the  banknote  aside.  In  any  event  I  could 
not  have  handed  it  over  to  you  without  a  verification  of  Si 
George  Montgomery's  signature.  Shall  I  wire  to  Boulogne  for 
this?' 

'Please  do  so.  I  will  call  again  to-morrow  morning.'  And 
Bellamy  went  away  sad  at  heart.  His  character,  by  which  he  hdd 
his  situation  and  earned  bread  for  his  wife  and  children,  was 
threatened  through  the  formalism  of  a  bank  official  who  did  not 
know,  and  could  not  be  told,  of  the  terrible  stake  for  which  lus 
visitor  was  struggling.  To  him  it  seemed  utterly  unimportant  in 
what  form  Sir  George  Montgomery  recovered  his  money  so  long  as 
he  got  it  back ;  while  to  Bellamy  the  form  was  everything.  He 
coidd  not  take  to  Gatepaths  anything  but  the  actual  note  wfaidi 
had  been  lost. 

'Well,  Mr.  Bellamy,'  said  the  manager  next  day,  'have  you 
communicated  with  Sir  George  Montgomery  ?  ' 

'  Tes,'  answered  Bellamy,  '  and  he  seems  as  set  upon  that  note 
as  if  it  was  his  only  child.' 

'  By  the  way,  Mr.  Bellamy,  who  is  Sir  George  Montgomery ! 
I  cannot  find  his  name  in  '*  Debrett."  ' 

'  The  Credit  Franyais  has  a  passion  for  ''  Debrett,"  '  murmured 
Bellamy.  '  Ah,'  said  he  aloud,  smiling, '  you  should  ask  Sir  George 
himself.  It  is  a  subject  upon  which  none  but  strangers  venture. 
He  is  claimant  to  a  dormant  baronetcy,  and,  pending  the  admission 
of  his  claim  by  the  College  of  Heralds,  has  invested  himself  with  tiie 
title.  There  are  lots  of  these  claimant  baronets  about  whom  the 
reference  books  refuse  to  recognise.  They  bear  the  same  relation 
to  the  admitted  articles  as  '^  reputed  "  pints  do  to  the  imperial 
bottles.' 

'  That  explains  it ;  I  was  puzzled  to  account  for  the  title.    Well, 
I  suppose  that  he  must  have  his  note.    His  signature  is  all  r^t. 
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d  yon  are  all  right — ^for  I  liave  inquiied.    Toa  will  give  me  a 
seipt?' 

^  Willingly/  cried  Bellamy,  and  a  minute  later  the  fateful  docu- 
ent  was  once  more  in  his  pocket.  *  At  last ! '  cried  he,  and  flew 
vuy  in  a  cab  to  the  offices  of  Gatepaths,  solicitors. 

He  told  how  he  had  found  the  note,  omitting  all  particulars  of 
3  subsequent  adventures,  and  joyfully  handed  it  over. 

*  Did  you  expect  to  get  anything  for  this,  Mr.  Bellamy  ?  *  asked 
d  John  Gatepath.  *  Some  men  in  your  position  might  have  been 
^mpted  to  keep  it.  It  has  never  been  stopped.' 
^  But  I  didn't  know  that,'  said  Bellamy. 
The  solicitor  laughed.  *  And  if  you  had,  you  might  have  acted 
ifferently  ?  Well,  well,  it  is  not  fair  to  cross-examine  you  as  to 
ossibilities.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  have  behaved  most  honour- 
bly,  and  my  cUent  has  given  me  express  directions  concerning 
ou.' 

^  Indeed ! '  said  Bellamy,  anxiously.  *  He  doesn't  know  any- 
hing  about  me,  does  he  ?  ' 

*  No.  But  he  considers  that  the  man  who  found  his  banknote, 
md  tried  to  find  him,  and  who  patiently  kept  £10,000  in  perfectly 
legotiable  paper  for  three  months,  waiting  for  the  owner  to  declare 
iiimself,  deserves  an  adequate  reward.' 

^  Reward,'  muttered  Bellamy,  ^  adequate  reward !  It  is  reward 
enough  to  be  able  to  bring  it  back.' 

'  To  a  person  of  your  high  character,  perhaps  it  is.  Tet  my 
client  wishes  to  supplement  the  inunaterial  reward  of  conscious 
virtue  with  something  more  substantial.'  The  solicitor  took  a 
cheque-book  from  a  drawer.    '  He  thinks  that  £600 ' 

'  It  is  wonderful,'  muttered  Bellamy ;  *  the  very  sum ' 

The  cheque  was  written  and  acknowledged,  and  when  he  went 
into  the  street  Bellamy's  hands  were  shaking.  *  My  nerves  are 
upset,'  he  whispered.    *  I  want  a  change.' 

Mr.  Bellamy's  family  were  at  their  early  dinner  when  he  burst 
in  upon  them. 

*  I  am  back  sooner  than  I  intended,'  he  shouted,  '  and  we  all 
start  for  Deal  this  afternoon.  Ethel,  we  will  stay  at  an  hotel  the 
whole  time,  and  you  shall  have  a  real  holiday  from  housekeeping.' 

*  But  can  we  afford  it,  James  1 ' 

'Affordit!' heyeUed.  'Affordit!  LookatthatI'  And  he 
oast  the  cheque  upon  the  table. 

Bbnnbt  Cofplsstonx. 
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HOUSEHOLD  BUDGETS  ABROAD. 
VI.    CANADA. 
BY  MISS  JEAN  N,  McILWBAITH. 

Whsn  the  Duke  and  Dnchess  of  York  visited  Canada  in  1901  ti 
remarked  upon  the  generally  well-dressed,  prosperous  appefln 
of  the  crowds  standing  on  the  curb  to  watch  their  passage  tbin 
the  streets  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  Dominion.  Theie  vren 
bare-footed  beggars,  as  would  be  seen  in  older  lands,  nor  s 
diversity  of  skin-colour  and  costume  as  marked  the  lonte  oi 
similar  processions  in  South  Africa.  There  is  practically  no  pan 
class  in  Canada,  nor  any  millionaire  class  as  such.  Of  the  1^ 
kind  Montreal  and  British  Columbia  contain  more  indi^ 
than  are  desirable  in  a  new  country  or  in  any  country,  but 
average  income  of  the  Canadian  man  does  not  exceed  £300  a  j 
The  ubiquitous  tramp  is  not  unknown  in  Canada,  but  he  is  ks 
evidence  here  than  elsewhere,  and  the  man  or  woman  who  is  wil 
to  work  can  always  earn  a  living  wage. 

Salaries  are  low  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  rents,  fl 
have  gone  up  50  per  cent,  in  the  last  three  years.  A  Donui 
Cabinet  Minister  is  paid  £1,400  annually,  a  deputy  Ifinisteri 
a  head  clerk  £500,  and  there  are  numerous  junior  deiks  w(x 
for  £70  or  £80  a  year.  The  provincial  civil  servants  earn  still  le 
£800  for  the  Cabinet  Minister,  £500  and  £200  for  the  next  li 
grades.  There  is  one  bank  mans^er  in  Canada  who  iec&^ 
salary  of  £4,000,  but  the  average  in  the  larger  cities  is  £1,00 
£1,400,  £500  to  £600  in  the  smaUer  ones,  and  £240  to  £360  a 
in  towns  and  villages.  The  highest  paid  educationalists  in  Cai 
are  the  presidents  of  universities,  who  sometimes  get  as  m^ 
£1,000  a  year,  but  rarely  more.  Professors  earn  £600,  their  i 
ciates  £360  to  £500,  lecturers  £160  to  £240,  and  the  fellows,  i 
porary  student-teachers,  get  £100.  Principals  of  high  sd 
receive  annually  £500  or  £600,  while  the  average  male  teaeier 
from  £240  to  £260  in  towns,  £150  to  £240  in  the  country,  ai 
female  high  school  teacher  earns  from  £100  to  £200.  The  p«l 
commercial  travellers  ranges  from  £240  to  £360,  with  araieins^ 
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r  two  of  £600  for  a  leader.  The  clergy  of  the  PiesbTterian  Cihuioh 
IB  tiie  best  paU  in  Canada,  but  very  few  of  them  leach  £1,000  a 
ear.  £900  is  the  average,  and  none  are  enppoeed  to  reoeiye  less 
ban  £160  and  a.free  manse. 

Young  men  and  women  of  good  social  standing  often  many 
ehen  his  salaiy  is  less  than  £200  a  year,  though  it  is  most  nnnsual 
or  tiie  wife  to  copy  the  American  custom  of  continuing  from 
iboAoB  to  be  a  wage-earner  after  maniage.  Oanadian  couples  will 
>oard  until  they  can  afford  to  keep  house,  or  they  wiU  live  out  of 
;own  where  thcdr  rrait  will  be  about  a  quarter  of  what  they  would 
nave  to  pay  within  the  city  limits.  In  many  of  the  smidler  towns 
uid  villages  of  Canada  desirable  residences,  lacking  the  modem 
improvements  perhaps,  but  surrounded  by  choice  bits  of  lawn, 
curdluad,  or  garden,  can  be  had  for  from  i^  to  £4  a  month,  ideal 
retreats  for  weary  brain-workers,  who  would  fly  to  the  uttermost 
ends  of  the  earth  to  escape  the  telephone,  the  type-writer,  the 
troiiley  car,  the  automobile. 

Bread  stufb  are  about  one-half  cheaper  in  Canada  than  in 

England,  but  clothing  is  dearer,  though  not  so  expensive  as  in  the 

United  States.    The  tea  Canadians  drink  is  not  so  good  as  the 

English,  but  their  coffee  is  better,  and  far  less  intoxicating  liquOT 

is  used.    ^  Beer  money  *  for  servants  is  a  thing  unknown  in  the 

Dominion.    The  upper  classes  of  society  may  not  dress  so  well  as 

the  same  would  in  Enj^d,  but  the  lower  classes  dress  hx  better. 

In  any  European  country  it  is  possible  to  make  a  shrewd  guess  at 

the  employment  or  social  rank  of  the  people  one  sees  in  the  street 

simply  from  their  apparel,  but  such  conjectures  would  fly  very 

wide  of  tiie  mark  in  America.    The  maid  here  is  frequently  better 

dressed  out  of  doors  than  the  mistress,  and  the  shop  girls  are  far 

more  stylish  than  the  majority  of  the  customers  they  wait  upon. 

The  finer  dress  goods  are  imported  from  England,  but  Oanadian- 

made  materials  sell  at  prices  within  the  reach  of  all  Canadians, 

ncme  of  whom  need  walk  pooriy  shod,  since  the  local  shoe  factories 

turn  out  foot-gear  that  wiU  stand  comparison  with  that  of  any 

country. 

The  standard  of  living  in  Canada  seems  high  to  the  European 
immigrant,  low  to  househdders  who  have  moved  here  from  the 
United  States.  (Stuens  of  the  great  republic  make  their  money 
mors  easQy  and  spend  it  m^e  freely  than  do  those  of  the  DominioB. 
They  ilso  spoid  it  differently.  Given  the  same  income,  a  family 
to  tiie  south  of  the  border  will  devote  more  to  luxuries,  to  dress, 
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and  to  ontiide  appearances  l^han  wiU  one  to  i^  northwa^  Amsn- 
can  giila  undoubtedly  pieaent  a  more  stylish  appeanuice  tiitn  Amr 
Canadian  cousins,  but  tiiey  have  to  pay  for  it,  both  in  the  cost  of 
material,  upon  which  the  duty  is  higher,  and  in  the  charges  of 
tailor,  dressmaker,  and  milliner.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  diesB- 
making  done  in  Canadian  homes  by  a  seamstress,  who  reoMvci 
from  4«.  to  6t.  a  day  and  counts  on  the  assistance  of  the  womot 
of  tiie  household.  A  good  dressmaker  wiU  have  her  winter's  wnk 
laid  out  for  weeks  ahead. 

To  keep  a  carriage  in  the  Old  Country  implies  a  certain  aooal 
position  as  well  as  an  income  certain  enough  to  warrant  the  {dadng 
of  one,  if  not  two,  liveried  men  upon  the  box.  Visitors  from 
Great  Britain  cannot  fail  to  remark  upon  the  number  of  people 
that  drive  here  who  would  walk  there.  Horses  are  cheap  in  Canadi, 
so  are  carriages.  It  is  labour  alone  that  is  dear,  and  ooloniak  an 
sujficienily  unconventional  to  drive  themselves,  wash  their  own 
^  buggies,'  or  even  to  venture  forth  with  them  unwashed,  wUfih 
would  be  considered  a  crime  in  England.  The  difficulty  of  secoiiog 
service  causes  Canadian  men  and  women  to  do  many  odd  jobe  in 
and  about  the  house— carpentering,  gardening,  plumbing,  and  so 
aa — and  they  are  none  the  worse  for  the  doing.  The  Ganadua 
volunteers  who  went  to  fight  in  South  Africa  were  specially  prueed 
for  their  adaptability,  and  the  first  contingent,  we  are  tdd,  wen 
christened  the  *  Thousand  Thieves '  on  account  of  their  skill  as 
foragers.  Dominion  *  Tommies '  had  not  been  trained  to  endure 
hunger. 

Canadian  househdden  are  divided  between  the  inherited 
British  tendency  to  secure  solid  comfort  in  the  home  and  a  sob- 
stantial  balance  at  the  bank  and  the  American  method  of  lirisg 
fully  up  to  the  present  income,  confident  of  its  yeariy  increase. 
The  predominating  influence  is  mainly  determined  by  geographical 
situation.  Maritime  provincials,  likewise  Quebeckers  of  Brituh 
origin,  have  naturally  a  closer  connection  with  the  Mother  Oountry 
than  dwellers  in  the  provinces  further  west.  English  education, 
English  fashions,  and  the  English  accent  are  considered  speciaUj 
desirable  by  the  good  people  of  Halifax,  St.  John,  and  Quebee,  bat 
Toronto  women  and  those  of  Wiimipeg  content  themselves  witk  a 
modified,  one  might  say  an  Irishified,  American  accent  and  cos- 
tumes adapted  from  the  styles  of  New  York.  But  when  the  Paeifie 
coast  is  reacdied  one  disco  vers  the  unadulterated  English  atmospheie 

again.    This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  British  Golumfaift 
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ooloniaed  direct  from  Great  Britain  by  settlers  sailing  ronnd 
the  Horn,  long  before  the  constroction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  or  onion  \iith  Canada  was  contemplated. 

There  is,  however,  one  distinctive  feature  of  life  in  British 
Columbia  which  differentiates  it  entirely  from  that  of  the  British 
Isles — ^the  Chinese  servants.  The  employment  of  such  is  the 
practical  western  solution  of  the  problems  that  confront  every 
eastern  housekeeper.  The  Government  showed  questionable  wis* 
dom  in  putting  a  head  tax  of  £100  on  every  Chinaman  entering 
Canada,  for,  as  they  become  scarce,  their  wages  will  go  up,  as  they 
have  already  done  in  San  Francisco.  If  they  are  restricted  to  the 
employments  wherein  no  white  labour  cares  to  compete  with  them 
the  result  woidd  be  a  lightening  of  the  load  of  the  humblest  home- 
maker  in  the  land.  At  present  their  wages  range  from  £2  to  £8  a 
month,  but  the  latter  sum  is  paid  only  to  a  few  cook  specialists. 
Five  pounds  a  month  is  an  average  wage  for  which  an  average 
Chinaman  will  perform  the  duties  of  cook,  housemaid,  and  waitress, 
excelling  the  average  woman  in  cleanliness,  neatness,  and  cheerful 
promptitude  of  service  at  any  hour  of  the  day— or  night,  if  he 
sleeps  in  the  house.  He  will  prepare  daily  an  ordinary  four  to 
six  course  dinner,  but  takes  particular  pride  in  showing  what  he 
can  do  on  special  occasions.  He  relieves  the  housekeeper  by 
patting  up  her  annual  supply  of  jam,  jeUy,  and  canned  fruit,  but, 
unfortunately,  he  is  hardly  adapted  to  relieve  her  of  the  care  of 
her  children,  so  that  nursemaids  are  the  variety  of  female  servant 
most  in  demand  in  British  Columbia.  In  Vancouver  it  is  not  the 
washerwoman  who  pays  a  weekly  visit,  but  the  wash-Chinaman 
who  comes  to  the  house,  takes  away  the  clothes,  and  brings  them 
back  at  the  end  of  the  week,  washed  and  ironed.  His  pay  is  16s. 
a  month  for  a  family  of  three.  A  gardener,  who  sleeps  in  the 
house  with  his  compatriot  the  Chinese  cook,  receives  £2  a  month. 
Maid  servants  earn  from  £2  to  £5  a  month,  and  girls  in  offices  £5 
to  £10,  but  the  former,  of  course,  have  not  to  pay  for  board,  which 
is  hard  to  secure  under  £1  a  week,  unless  two  room  tc^ther,  and 
£2  is  more  generally  paid. 

Vancouver  houses  are  all  built  of  wood,  but  they  are  fitted 
>  with  every  modem  convenience  in  plumbing  and  electricity, 
iey  vary  in  rent  from  a  '  bungalow '  in  the  suburbs  for  £3  a 
mth  to  houses  for  £4,  £6,  and  £10  in  the  west  end,  where, 
famished,  they  can  command  from  £8  to  £16  a  month.  The 
iter  rates  are  not  high,  averaging  £3  a  year,  and  electric  lighting 
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ranges  from  6«.  to  £1  4^ .  a  month,  in  onminer  and  winter  lop 
tivdj.  Fifth  is  cheap,  Ihoo^  oth^  kinds  ci  food  an  doK,  k 
wages  aie  proportionately  hi^.  Free  edncation  obtains  m  Bb^ 
Oohmibiay  as  elsewhere  in  CSanada,  but  many  parents  wko  m 
their  sons  to  the  public  school  prefer  to  have  tfaeb  daog^teiistta 
a  private  one,  where  £1  a  month  is  charged. 

The  following  are  three  sample  Vancoiiver  budgets : 

Annual  income  £400  for  a  merchant  and  his  wife  and  three  ddldnD. 

Bent GO  0  0 

Labour  tax 3  4  0 

Food 120  0  0 

One  serrant^B  wages                                             .  48  0  0 

Ligkt  and  fires 24  0  0 

Olothing 80  0  0 

SdacaUon 10  0  0 

Balance  for  eoctras 54  16  0 

Annual  income  £800  of  a  derk  with  two  children.     He  cannot  affofd  feksa 
a  aervant,  and  has  to  live  some  distance  from  his  wock,  so  thai  m^a 

counts. 

Bent 43     4    0 

Light 6     0    0 

Clothing 42     0    0 

Car-fare 6    0    0 

Insnranoe 6    0    0 

Fuel 9  12    0 

Oroceries 42     O    0 

Milk 6     0    0 

Heat 19     4    0 

Savings 10    O    0 

Doctor's  bills  or  amusements  .        .  .10    0    0 

Workmen  earn  £rom  8«.  to  £1  a  day.  The  income  of  one  ind 
£144  a  year,  living  in  a  small  cottage  in  the  east  end,  would  be  iki^ 
expended : 

£     u  d. 

Rent 28  16  0 

Food 48  O  0 

Light  and  fuel 16  16  0 

This  leaves  about  £50  for  clothing,  savings,  or  inddentak.  Witl 
hard  coal  at  £3  4^ .  a  ton  and  soft  at  £1  6^.  it  is  a  matter  lor  codt 
gratulation  that  wood  can  be  bought  for  16s.  a  oord,  and  b^  tD 
bum  in  grates  for  £1. 

The  climate  of  British  Columbia  is  mild  compared  with  tint  of 
the  other  provinces,  but  when  one  crosses  ihe  Rocky  Mountw 
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0  Manitoba  the  length  and  severity  of  the  winter  affect  every 
SI  of  the  budget.  The  apartment-house  has  taken  root  in  Winni- 
;,  where  sorely  there  still  is  elbow-room ;  but  the  saving  in  heating, 
bting,  and  in  domestic  service,  as  well  as  the  relief  from  the  care 
lawn  and  furnace,  make  this  an  economical  way  of  living.  In 
9  Strathcona  Block,  which  is  five  storeys  high,  with  a  central 
urtyard,  apartments  of  seven  or  eight  rooms  rent  for  £15  and 
6  a  month,  and  single  rooms  for  £2.  The  rent  of  a  detached  or 
cni-detached  house  in  Winnipeg,  large  enough  to  accommodate  a 
mily  of  five,  woidd  be  £120  a  year,  and  the  lighting  with  elec- 
Loity  would  cost  £20  annually,  the  heating  £30.  Food  is  dear, 
id  ^e  high  cost  of  labour  makes  clothing  also  expensive. 

Wages  will  continue  to  rise  so  long  as  there  is  an  irresistible 
.mptation  presented  to  the  working  man  to  turn  farmer.    Those 

1  them  who  can  successfully  brave  the  rigours  of  a  North-West 
inter  have  a  better  chance  to  grow  rich  than  any  other  class  in 
[le  community.  The  professional  man  in  town  is  thankful  if  he 
Ml  make  both  ends  meet  and  educate  his  children  as  he  himself 
as  been  educated.  To  accommodate  comfortably  a  family  of 
ve  or  six  persons  he  could  not  rent  in  Winnip^  for  less  than 
96  or  £120  a  year  a  house  which  he  could  get  for  £24  or  £36  in  the 
ountry.  But  the  farmer  owns  his  house,  which  he  has  built  upon 
lis  free  grant  from  the  Government  of  160  acres  of  land.  He  can 
)uy  as  much  more  as  he  wishes  for  4^ .  an  acre.  Upon  an  average- 
nze  farm  of  320  acres  there  will  be  raised  26  bushds  of  wheat  per 
icre,  as  compared  with  15  bushels  in  most  other  countries.  From 
bhis  amount  1,000  bushels  may  be  deducted  to  allow  for  swampy 
land,  and  the  farmer  still  has  7,000  bushels,  for  which  the  lowest 
selUng-price  is  2«.  a  bushel.  (The  present  rate  is  48.)  Thus  he 
makes  £700 ;  but  the  harvesting  has  to  be  done  very  quickly,  on 
account  of  the  early  frosts,  and  he  will  pay  out  £140  in  three  mcmths 
for  wages.  Still,  he  has  cleared  £560,  and  as  his  family  living  is 
not  likely  to  exceed  £200,  he  can  easily  save  between  £300  and 
£400  every  year. 

Householders  in  other  parts  of  Canada,  who  would  not  deign 
to  take  a  stranger  into  their  homes,  if  they  move  to  Winnipeg  fall 
into  the  general  practice  of  keeping  boarders  or  lodgers  to  assist  in 
the  payment  of  rent.  Sometimes  the  whole  amount  is  covered  in 
this  manner,  because,  through  the  cost  of  labour,  house  buflding 
has  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  population.  A 
ungle  room  in  a  private  house  rents  for  from  16^.  to  £2  a  montii, 
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and  table  board  ranges  from  12s.  to  £1  a  week,  or  4s.  daily,  in  an 
hotel.  The  aeverity  of  Winnipeg's  climate  and  the  long  distance 
coal  has  to  be  brought  make  the  house-heating  a  serions  item  of 
expenditure.  The  man  who  earns  but  £200  a  year  bums  seven  or 
eight  tons  of  coal  in  a  season,  for  which  he  has  to  pay  £2  a  ton. 
That  tireless,  methodical  machine,  the  Chinaman,  has  not  yet  been 
adopted  in  Winnipeg,  and  the  domestic  problem  is  still  unsolved. 
Emigrant  girls  when  they  are  travelling,  anyway,  prefer  to  pass 
through  Manitoba  to  the  milder  climate  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
general  servants  of  Winnipeg  are  paid  £2  89.  to  £3  a  month,  oooks 
£3  to  £1,  and  housemaids  £2  to  £3.  They  present  a  mixture  of 
nationalities — Germans,  Irish,  Icelanders,  Galicians,  Norwegians; 
but  the  charwomen  are  nearly  all  Germans.    They  earn  5$.  a  day. 

The  apartment-house  has  taken  root  in  Toronto  through  tiie 
same  causes  that  have  planted  it  in  Winnipeg— high  rents  and 
dear  labour.  The  working  man  is  fortunate  who  can  secure  a  small 
house  in  a  Toronto  suburb  for  £2  a  month,  and  if  he  aspires  to  one 
witii  five  rooms  and  a  bit  of  ground  back  and  front  he  will  have  to 
pay  £3.  In  a  more  desirable  neighbourhood  £4  or  £5  montiily 
would  be  required  for  the  same  accommodation.  Two  rooms  can 
be  had  in  an  apartment-house  for  £2  a  month,  and  the  prices  rise 
therefrom  to  £8,  £15,  and  £26  for  a  whole  flat. 

Servants'  wages  are  scarcely  so  high  in  Toronto  as  in  Winnipeg, 
and  outside  help  is  more  easily  obtainable,  in  the  shape  of  women 
workers  at  is.  a  day,  and  men  who  will  dean  windows  and  carpets 
{4d.  a  yard). 

There  are  also  numerous  laundries  where  the  family  washing, 
exclusive  of  the  finer  articles,  can  be  done  for  about  1^.  a  dosen. 
With  coal  at  £1  6$.  a  ton  the  Toronto  householder  frequently  uses 
gas  for  cooking,  which  costs  at  least  £8  a  year  for  a  family  of  five. 
He  pa3rs  from  4d.  to  lOd.  a  pound  for  meat,  according  to  the  choioe 
of  cuts,  and  6d.  a  pound  for  poultry.  Milk  is  3d.  a  quart,  and  eggs 
range  &om  6d.  a  dozen  in  summer  to  2«.  6d.  in  winter.  The  oonntrjr 
about  the  western  end  of  Lake  Ontario  is  the  best  fruit-growing 
district  of  Canada,  and  as  Toronto  is  the  largest  market,  one  can 
buy  there  very  cheaply  apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  grapes— all 
grown  in  the  open  air— cmd  no  less  abundant  than  the  smaller 
fruits — strawberries,  cherries,  rasps,  brambles,  and  blueberries. 
Sea  fish  are  dear,  salmon  selling  for  It.  a  pound ;  but  fresh-water 
fish  from  the  Great  Lakes — salmon-trout,  white  fish  or  herring- 
are  no  more  than  6d. 
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Many  of  the  leading  Toronto  families  send  their  children,  both 
boys  and  girls,  to  the  free  public  schools.  If  they  live  in  a  good 
neighbourhood  they  are  likely  to  meet  only  with  children  as  well 
brought  up  as  themselves,  for  each  citizen  most  patronise  the  school 
in  his  own  ward.  Quite  a  number  of  students  at  the  Toronto 
University  have  to  ^  help  themselves '  through  a  college  education, 
as  the  saying  goes.  To  tutor  backward  scholars  is  a  customary 
method,  but  more  unconventional  is  the  delivery  throughout  a 
certain  district  of  a  daily  paper  between  three  and  four  in  the 
morning.  Sixteen  shillings  a  week,  enough  to  cover  the  board  bill, 
can  be  earned  in  this  way.  Other  needy  students  attend  the  house 
fomaces  in  a  given  block  or  two,  and  many  work  on  farms  during 
the  long  vacation  or  teach  in  a  country  school  every  alternate 
winter  throughout  a  college  course. 

A  Toronto  budget  of  a  professional  man  with  a  wife,  a  son  of 
twelve,  and  a  daughter  of  six,  reads  as  follows  : 

Annual  income 1,000    0    0 

Rent 144    0  0 

Water 14  0 

Fuel 22  12  0 

Light 7    0  0 

Life  insurance 60    0  0 

Dress 140    0  0 

Fire  insurance 14  0 

Church 10    0  0 

Telephone 5    0  0 

Club  dues  for  a  man 20    0  0 

Club  dues  for  a  woman 10    0  0 

Summer  outing GO    0  0 

Food 154    0  0 

Laundry 20    0  0 

Education 60    0  0 

Wages 85    0  0 

Extras 200    0  0 

The  last  item  includes  pocket  money,  presents,  street  cars,  and 

amusements,  as  well  as  doctor's  attendance,  at  the  rate  of  8^.  a 

visit,  and  the  dentist's  bill.    The  larger  the  phjrsician's  accoimt, 

the  smaller  is  likely  to  be  the  expenditure  for  theatre-going  and 

^'  mer  parties.    Out  of  the  £200  must  also  come  the  £22  this  par- 

^ular  family  pays  annually  to  a  resident  nursery  governess  for  the 

ttle  girl.    The  son  of  the  house  attends  a  boys'  college,  which  costs 

is  father  about  £60  a  year.    The  club  dues  for  the  man  include 

)oth  his  town  dub  and  the  country  one,  where  he  goes  to  play 
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goU    His  wife  may  also  be  a  member  of  die  Uilte,  h^\m 
are  hm.    Many  Torcmto  ftunilies  own  or  rent  sammer 
the  ahorea  of  Lake  Ontario,  Lake  Simooe,  or  in  the  HaiBBb 
diatrict.    The  coat  of  the  yearly  ontiiig  is  tiins  matpmHylHi 
if  a  long  railway  jonmey  to  tiie  seaside  be  ondertakeiL 

The  majority  of  Toronto  ftonilies  dine  in  the  middk  of  tk 
to  suit  the  conyeni^ice  of  children  attending  the  poUb 
and  the  evening  meal  is  generally  a  ^  high  tea/  at  whidi  txM 
is  served*  So  many  Ontario  people  are  of  Scottish  deaoest 
those  iriio  do  not  adopt  American  customs  are  more  likelj  to 
those  of  Scotland  than  of  England ;  but  there  are  plenty  of  dm 
rooms  in  Toronto,  as  well  as  in  other  cities  of  the  Domimoe, 
afternoon  tea  is  served  daily  at  half -past  four,  wUit  the 
dine  at  half -past  six  or  seven  o'clock.  These  are  the  pkoct  ^ 
the  maid  most  wear  a  cap,  however  much  her  democotbci 
objects,  and  even  if  she  be  a  ^  general  *  she  is  expected  to  pfB|i 
meak  in  the  kitchen  and  be  alwa]^  in  good  form  for  cfpaaui 
door  or  waitiog  on  the  table. 

The  Ottawa  citizen  aspires  above  all  things  to  own  his  sk*^ 
Of  apartment-houses  he  will  have  none.  To  live  in  a  red-bikk  r 
or  a  semi-detached  house  is  endurable  only  until  a  dwdliiig  wtL 
scrap  of  lawn,  flower  beds,  and  trees  about  it  can  be  boo^  i 
built  at  a  cost  of  from  £600  to  £2,000.  Rents  are  not  so  Up  i 
in  Toronto.  It  is  possible  to  get  a  centrally  located  hooae  vn 
eight  or  nine  rooms  for  from  £3  to  £5  a  month,  and  a  larger  oeer: 
stables  attached  for  from  £7  to  £12.  Ottawa  winters  are  so  ilc: 
more  severe  than  those  of  Toronto  that  more  fuel  is  bnrsed,  s: 
heavier,  more  expensive  clothing  must  be  worn.  Fruit  ii  ii<^ ' 
cheap  nor  so  abundant,  nor  is  fish ;  but  lighting  is  not  so  cosdj. 

From  the  6ovemor-(3eneral*8  residence,  Rideau  Hall,  tt: 
emanates  a  European  atmosphere  that  distinguishes  Ottawa  b: 
other  Canadian  cities,  in  a  certain  feeling  of  caste  not  obsem: 
elsewhere  in  the  Dominion,  except  in  the  military  circles  of  Qo^ 
and  Halifax.  An  Ottawa  girl,  however  poor,  may  play  the  m^ 
of-all-work  as  she  pleases  in  her  own  home,  but  she  must  not  s» 
to  earn  her  livelihood  outside  of  it,  in  shop  or  office,  if  she  wisto^ 
hold  her  own  among  those  who  accept  the  munificent  hoqiitaKtr 
of  Rideau  Hall.  If  her  friends  have  sufficient  political  'piill*« 
get  her  a  berth  in  the  Civil  Service,  well  and  good ;  but  no  otfe: 
employment  is  open  to  the  young  woman  of  good  familj  i: 
prefers  clerical  to  house  work,  and  who  would  be  a  stenogiuk^ 
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in  Toronto,  Montieal,  oi  Winnipeg.  Tlie  whole 
il  Ufe  of  Ottawa  is  moeh  more  oonventioiial  than  that  of  the 
bem.  cities.  It  is  on  the  Ixurders  of  Eaetran  Canada,  and  the 
^ch.  Oanadian  is  already  in  evidence.  An  artisan  of  that  nation^ 
y  may  be  obliged  to  pay  as  much  for  his  house  rent,  light,  and 
.  as  an  "RTiglish-speaking  Canadian,  but  he  spends  much  less  for 
i  and  <dothing.  His  surpbis  goes  to  fill  the  coffers  of  the  Church, 
that  the  French  Canadian  labourer  is  no  better  off  than  his 
ghbous  o£  British  extraction.  He  works  for  a  lower  wage,  and 
I  ireqnently  come  to  blows  with  the  Irishman  on  that  account. 

The  habilamU  have  a  life  of  i&eir  own — a  bit  of  the  ejghteentii 

itury  left  over  into  the  twentieth.    They  still  do  their  own 

inning  and  weaving,  grow  their  own  tobacco  and  v^tables,  use 

';Ue  meaty  but  make  nourishing  soups  out  of  fish  and  scraps  of 

ery  descnption.  Upon  their  long,  narrow  stops  of  farms,  some- 
4[ies  diminished  to  a  few  fields  by  repeated  subdivision  among 

ns  and  sons-in-law,  they  grow  nearly  everything  they  need  for 

im  own  use,  and  but  little  besides,  though  some  of  the  more  enter« 

nsing  drive  or  go  by  market  boat  to  dispose  of  their  produce  in 
;>wn«    Modern  agricultural  implements  are  as  unknown  to  them  as 

lootridty  or  exposed  plumbing ;  but  they  know  a  good  horse  when 

'liey  see  one,  and  it  is  a  very  poverty-stricken  habUanl  who  cannot 

'  eep  at  least  one  sturdy  Canadian  pony  to  carry  him  at  a  good  rate 

'i  speed  up  and  down  the  steep  hiUs  in  oamoki  cdUche^  or  buck- 

^KMod. 

■>  frozen  fish  is  the  rule  in  the  winter  markets  all  over  Canada ; 
^  >ut  Quebec  Province  has  set  tiie  example  for  the  freezing  of  pro- 
:  vimons,  a  custom  learned  from  ike  French.  The  habitants  kill  off 
c^l  th^  turkeys,  chickens,  ducks,  and  geese  in  December,  when 
.::  the  steady  cold  of  the  winter  is  thoroughly  under  way  and  no  thaws 

to  be  dreaded.  The  Quebec  housekeeper  buys  enough  then  to 
^keep  her  family  supplied  well  into'  the  spring.  The  fowls  are  pre- 
:  served  out  of  dioors,  in  a  box,  packed  in  snow,  and  they  are  thawed 
;  out  as  required.  Partridges  wd  mutton  are  also  preserved  in  this 
:  way,  but  not  beef,  as  the  freezing  spoils  the  flavour.  If  the  country 
;,  people  had  to  provide  for  the  feeding  and  wanning  of  their  poultry 
1  through  a  five  months'  winter  the  price  of  it  would  rise  in  propor- 
^  tion.  As  it  is,  the  fowls  have  no  chance  to  grow  old,  and  they  are 
^  sold,  frozen,  at  moderate  rates. 

A  cheerful,  contented,  tiudfty  class,  the  French  Canadians  are 
«  a  biake  upon  the  Dominion  wheels  not  always  appreciated  by  tivo 
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party  of  ptogze88,  but  held  in  great  esteem  by  romanoen  or  the 
seekers  for  the  qoaintlj  picturesque,  eitiier  in  extenors  or  intezion. 

The  larger  houses  of  Ontario  and  the  west,  whether  made  of 
wood  or  bridCy  are  almost  invariably  flanked  by  a  verandah  or  two, 
around  whose  posts  the  climbing  vines  grow  thickly  to  shield  the 
occupants  of  hammock  or  rocldc^-chair.  As  one  travels  eastward 
in  the  Dominion  stone  houses  become  more  general,  and  they  aie 
built  more  with  an  eye  to  winter  than  to  summer.  Steep  roofa 
from  which  the  snow  can  easily  slide  are  more  of  a  necessity  than 
roomy  porches,  and  in  Quebec  City  the  more  exposed  houses  are 
dap-boarded  over  the  stone  to  defy  the  east  wind. 

The  climate  has  much  to  do  with  the  scale  of  expenditure 
throughout  the  province  of  Quebec.  In  Quebec  City  the  cartang 
away  of  the  snow  from  the  streets  to  the  dumping-grounds  gives 
employment  to  a  great  number  of  men.  The  owners  of  the  sleds 
and  horses  make  a  contract  with  the  householder,  who  is  obliged 
to  keep  the  snow  down  to  within  about  six  inches  of  the  ground, 
not  only  on  the  pavement  in  front  of  his  residence,  but  halfway 
across  tiie  street.  If  you  have  a  house  with  a  big  frontage  this  is 
quite  an  item,  and  the  law  is  peculiar  to  Quebec.  With  a  frontage 
of  thirty  feet  an  annual  rental  of  £100  is  increased  by  £5  a  winter 
for  the  snow  cartage,  which  includes  its  removal  from  the  small 
back  yard.  The  board  or  concrete  pavement  is  lost  to  view  from 
the  middle  of  November  until  the  middle  of  April,  when  a  general 
cutting  out  of  the  sidewalks  is  ordered  by  the  mayor  at  the  house- 
holders' expense.  Quebec  roofs  have  also  to  be  cleared  after  each 
bliszard,  the  ice  chopped  from  them  and  icicles  knocked  down,  as 
they  endanger  the  lives  of  passers-by.  Several  of  the  larger  stores 
have  taken  out  accident  insurance  poUcies  so  framed  that  if  anyone 
below  is  hurt  by  ice  or  snow  falling  from  the  roofs  the  company 
settles  the  daim  for  damages.  In  Montreal  the  streets  are  wider 
and  the  snowfall  not  so  great  as  in  Quebec,  so  thatitisnot  neceseary 
to  clear  out  the  roads  so  thoroughly.  Householders  are  responsible 
only  for  the  side-walks.  In  Ottawa  the  city  does  the  whole  and 
the  people  are  taxed  to  pay  for  it. 

Vegetables,  fruit,  and  flowers  are  all  dearer  in  Quebec  Province 
than  in  Ontario — another  consequence  of  the  dimate.  Domestic 
service  is  not  so  highly  paid ;  that  is  to  say,  each  individual  does 
not  earn  so  much,  but  more  servants  are  kept  to  do  the  work,  as 
in  England,  and  there  are  fewer  *  generak '  than  in  Ontario.  When 
the  wages  of  the  *  wash-man,'  the  ^  snow-man,'  and  the  '  furnace* 
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man '  are  taken  into  account  tliis  item  of  the  budget  will  not  be 
far  below  that  of  a  Toronto  family  living  in  the  same  style.  The 
outlay  for  clothing  is  also  greater  than  in  Ontario.  Fur  coats  are 
not  a  luxury,  but  a  necessity,  even  to  those  of  the  working  people 
whose  occupation  takes  them  much  out  of  doors.  They  usually 
wear  a  fur  outer  garment,  though  it  be  but  of  'coon,  rabbit,  or  other 
cheap  skin.  Woollen  overstockings  are  in  vogue  for  women  and 
children  of  all  classes  ;  felt  overshoes  for  the  men ;  and  the  heaviest 
winter  underwear  is  required.  The  washing  of  Quebec  City  is 
done  in  the  country,  and  it  is  done  so  cheaply  that  none  but  the 
poorest  of  the  townsfolk  are  obliged  to  do  their  own.  Clothes 
cannot  be  dried  in  the  open  air  in  winter  time  because  they  freeze 
and  tear.  The  inhabitants  dry  them  indoors  in  their  big  attics, 
or  greniers.  The  low,  well-laden  carriole  of  the  '  wash-man  *  is  a 
sight  as  familiar  in  the  winter  streets  of  Quebec  as  the  equally  pic- 
turesque sleigh  of  the  ponderously  clad  milk-woman.  The  charge 
for  washing  is  1«.  a  week  for  each  person  in  the  house,  including 
the  servants,  and  Is,  more  for  the  bed  and  table  linen,  the  quantity 
not  counted.  The  habitants  mark  with  different  coloured  threads 
the  clothes  from  different  houses,  and  few  mistakes  are  made. 
Shirts  and  collars  are  sent  to  the  town  laundry.  The  maidservants 
of  Quebec  are  not  expected  to  tend  the  furnace.  A  man  does  that, 
who  has,  perhaps,  eight  or  ten  houses  on  his  beat,  to  which  he  goes 
early  in  the  morning  and  late  in  the  afternoon  to  fire  up  and  to 
carry  away  the  ashes.  These  men  charge  each  householder  about 
£1  a  month. 

The  intense  cold  of  Montreal  and  Quebec  does  not  prevail  in 
the  maritime  provinces — Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island.  Dampness  reigns  instead.  Such  heavy  clothing 
is  not  required,  but  city  rents  are  high.^  In  HaUfax  one  frequently 
sees  coloured  domestic  servants,  who  in  Quebec  Province  are  rarely 
found  outside  of  the  leading  city  hotels.  Open-air  markets  are  an 
interesting  feature  of  every  Canadian  town,  but  the  one  in  Halifax 
is  notable  for  the  diverse  nationalities  among  sellers  and  buyers — 
Indians,  Africans,  French  Canadian  habitants^  English-speaking 
and  Gaelic-speaking  Canadians.  According  to  Mrs.  M.  F.  Metzler,* 
€     s  are  llc(.  a  dozen  in  the  Halifax  market  in  summer,  \s,  l\d. 

A  Halifax  house  of  eight  or  ten  rooms  with  modem  conyeniences  ranges 
f     1  £70  to  £80  and  £100  a  year,  according  to  locality,  and  a  honse  in  the 
s    orbs  adds  £10  to  the  annual  budget  in  car  fare. 
*  CkuMtdian  Good  Bauteksepinff,  August  1904. 
VOL.  XVn.— NO.  102,  N.S,  52 
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in  winter,  while  butter  is  1«.  in  gnrnmer  and  li.  3i.  k  wbl 
The  vaziety  used  in  Canada  is  all  salted.  We  ner^  see  ks  ^' 
fresh  batter  approved  in  Britain.  Freah  fndt  and  veg^aUe  i 
not  reach  HsBfaT  until  Lite  in  the  seascMi,  but  are  cheup  vkati? 
do  anive.  Ksh  and  lobsters  are  dearer  and  scarcer  tii&  ti' 
ooj^t  to  be  in  a  seaport  town,  bat  the  best  are  immediatdyeiygg-- 
Two  mackerd  sdH  iot  !«.,  salmon  is  Is.  a  pound,  haBm^  Va 
haddock  and  cod  2d,  a  poond.  For  the  best  cuts  of  mtai  T<  i 
pound  is  charged ;  milk  is  Sd.  a  qoart^  cream  Is.  7^ ;  a  Ik:  i 
bread  wd^iing  1^  lb.  costs  3d.,  and  coal  is  £1  7s.  a  ton.  Waa^ 
w<nnen  chaige  3s.  a  day,  and  a  town  hiondry  id.  an  artide  kt  ti 
washing  and  ironing  or  mangling  of  plain  clothes. 

In  Montreal,  the  largest  and  wealthiest  city  of  Canada^  i^ 
taxes,  domestic  service,  and  high»  education  are  dear ;  gtoexL- 
vegetables,  and  fish  are  cheap.  Salmon  is  6d.  a  pound,  and  ^-:^ 
from  If.  6d.  to  2».  6d.  a  qoart.  General  servants  get  £3  a  mtc 
cooks  £3  to  £6,  and  nursemaids  £2  to  £5.  A  house  in  the  snterJ 
with  dght  or  nine  rooms  rents  for  £80  a  year.  The  few  apartsir 
houses  in  the  centre  of  the  dty  are  always  filled,  and  many  olt^ 
have  a  *  waiting  hst,'  espedally  those  which  have  a  restamci 
upon  the  ground  floor.  Half  a  dozen  rooms  in  one  c^  these  ksH 
rent  for  £240  a  year.  Educational  and  all  other  taxes  are  piid  r 
the  property-owners.  Each  child  in  attendance  at  the  ^ 
schools  pays  It.  a  month,  and  the  extra  charges  for  books  dk>  i ' 
amount  to  more  than  £1  a  year. 

The  budget  of  a  professional  man  in  Montreal  with  a  wife  d 
three  children  is  herewith  submitted  : 


Asiraal  inoome 

BCDt 

Waler 

Fad 

Light 

Food 

life  insurance 

Fire  insnzanoe 

Baihvmy  taravel 

Christmas  and  birthday  preeenta 

Dress  of  wife  and  children     . 

Tailor,  hatter  and  faaberdadier 

Boots  and  shoee 

Ghibdnee       .... 

Summer  onting 

Telephone       .... 

Dentist 


£ 

s. 

A 

1,200 

0 

0 

160 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

is 

0 

0 

240 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

140 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 
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£  *.  4. 

'                 Fhysioian 10  0  0 

Books 5  0  0 

loe 280 

BervmntB*  wages 70  0  0 

e                  SdQcation 80  0  0 

;                  Churcli 10  0  0 

Theatres,  ooaoerts,  &o 15  0  0 

Street  cars  and  cabs 25  0  0 

I>onation8 8  0  0 

Family  incidentals 40  0  0 

Man's  incidentals,  down-town  Innches,  &c.    .  26  12  0 

Sntertainment 40  0  0 

'  It  will  be  remarked  how  laige  an  item  the  fuel  makes  in  this 
'^liedule.  The  servants'  wages  include  the  pay  of  the  furnace-man, 
-hose  duties  begin  in  October  and  continue  untU  May  1.  The 
'^vere  climate  of  Montreal  tells  equally  upon  the  expenses  of  an 
-rtisan's  hiousehold.  Many  trades  can  be  followed  only  a  part  of 
'^aoh  year  ;  the  rest  of  the  time  the  tradesman  and  his  family  have 
.  o  live  upon  their  savings.    The  budget  here  presented  is  that  of  a 

bricklayer  earning  ISa.  a  day.  He  can  work  in  Montreal  only 
'.even  months  out  of  the  twelve,  and  counting  off  rainy  days  his 

'innual  income  amounts  to  £126.  He  has  a  wife  and  three 
-children: 

£      t,  d. 

Bent 24    0  0 

Fuel 800 

:>                     Light 2    8  0 

Food 52    0  0 

V                   Society  insurance 4  16  0 

''                    Fire  insurance 0    8  0 

Dress  of  wife  and  children                                 .  15    8  0 

Dress  of  husband 2    0  0 

*                   Physician  and  dentist 5    0  0 

Church 10  0 

Education 4    0  0 

Street  cars  and  incidentaLs  .400 

Surplus 2    0  0 

Total 125    0    0 

The  artisan  shovels  his  own  snow  and  attends  to  his  own  furnace, 

'  if  he  has  one;  but  his  house  is  more  likely  to  be  heated  by  the  variety 

!  of  stove  called  the  self-feeder,  in  which  anthracite  coal  is  burned, 

and  which  keeps  in  day  and  night.    To  obtain  a  desirable  house 

for  £2  a  month  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  Uve  in  one  of  the 

'  cheaper  suburbs.    Thus  car  fare  is  added  to  hin  budget,  and  it 

52-2 
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becomes  no  small  item  if  his  childien  are  past  the  primary  grades, 
and  have  to  be  carried  a  long  distance  to  the  high  school.  The 
sum  expended  upon  their  education  is  likely  to  include  piano 
lessons  for  the  daughter,  since  it  is  a  very  poor  artisan  indeed 
who  does  not  aspire  to  having  a  musical  instrument  of  some  kind 
in  his  home.  "Diis  will  counterbalance  the  amount  which  might 
be  spent  in  theatres  or  other  amusements. 

When  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  musical  or  theatrical 
world  visit  the  larger  cities  of  the  Dominion,  prices  in  theatre  or 
concert-hall  rise  to  £1  each  for  the  best  seats,  but  the  ordinary  rate 
is  6«.  to  88.  on  the  ground  floor  and  Is,  in  the  topmost  gallery. 
Cab  hire  figures  more  largely  in  the  budgets  of  Quebec  Province 
than  in  those  of  Ontario  or  the  west,  because  the  driving  rate  is 
one-half  cheaper  and  electric  cars  not  in  such  general  use.  The 
trolley  has  but  lately  reached  the  Upper  Town  of  Quebec  City,  to 
the  dismay  of  the  French  Canadian  and  Irish  *  carters,'  who  earned 
many  a  shilling  taking  their  patrons  to  and  from  business.  The 
two-horse  cab,  so  common  in  the  west,  and  usually  so  prohibitive 
in  its  charges,  is  rarely  seen  in  the  east,  where  one  horse  does  the 
work  of  two. 

The  annual  influx  of  American  tourists  into  Canada  raises  the 
hotel  charges,  the  house  rents,  board,  lodging,  driving,  domestic 
service,  and  food  in  every  summer  resort  they  frequent.  Montreal 
and  Quebec  are  as  hot  in  summer  as  they  are  cold  in  winter,  and 
there  are  fewer  gardens  and  shade  trees  than  in  the  western  towns, 
so  that  a  more  general  summer  exodus  is  made.  American  sojoumers 
have  placed  Murray  Bay,  Cacouna,  and  Tadousac  beyond  the 
reach  of  many  Canadians  who  used  to  go  there;  but  still  there 
remain  numerous  habitants^  living  on  the  great  river  or  back  from 
it,  who  will  take  summer  boarders  for  12ff.  or  16^.  a  week.  The 
guest  may  have  to  be  content  with  humble  fare — ^black  bread,  an 
occasional  fowl,  mutton  still  more  rarely;  but  he  can  fish  for  him- 
self in  the  mountain  brooks,  if  his  host  be  too  lazy,  and  the  habUcaU 
children  will  gather  for  him  wild  strawberries  and  blueberries 
galore.  Even  the  working  man  of  Montreal  often  finds  it  more 
economical  to  rent  for  his  family  a  habitani  house  for  the  snmm^ 
than  to  keep  them  in  town.  The  proprietors  may  reserve  the 
attic  and  the  detached  kitchen  for  their  own  use,  but  they  will 
cook  for  their  tenants,  if  desired.  An  artisan's  wife  on  vacation, 
as  in  town,  will  do  her  own  cooking,  and  whatever  provisions  she 
has  not  taken  with  her  she  will  order  direct  from  the  city.    The 
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water  of  the  St.  Lawrence  becomes  salt  about  forty  miles  below 
Quebec,  and  steamboat  travelling  is  cheap  compared  with  railway. 
The  easiness  of  access  to  the  seaside  in  the  Eastern  Provinces,  to  the 
wilderness  of  lakes  and  pine  woods  in  the  Western,  is  of  more  import- 
ance in  the  building  of  Canadian  physique  and  Canadian  character 
than  a  host  of  European  so-called  advantages. 
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FISHES  ON  THEIR  DEFENCE. 
BY  P.  G.  AFULLO. 

Thb  world  of   waters  has  ever  been  the  scene  of  a  ftikiz- 

out  b^[inniiig  and  without  end.    The  lives  of  fishes  are  a  gp^^ 

aU  against  all,  the  weaker  terrorised  by  the  strongs  and  \xr^ 

reooorse  to  all  manner  of  tricks  to  escape  destmction.   ^fos^^ 

they  stay  out  of  reach,  but  this  is  not  always  poasibk.  Afc 

lobster  talked  in  contemptuous  tones  of  the  shaik  when  tk  ^^ 

were  dry; 

'  But  when  the  tide  rises  and  sharks  are  around 
His  voice  has  a  timid  and  tremnloiiB  sound. 

With  the  methods  of  self-defence  adopted  by  fishes  stra^^ 
the  hook  or  in  the  net  anglers  and  fishermen  have  made  its  hisi^' 
The  Australian  leatheijacket  will  swim  up  with  the  hook  infis-; 
and  with  its  sharp  teeth  sever  the  slack  line  above.  Tbe  p(^ 
will  plunge  headlong  to  the  rocks  and  fray  the  cast  against  *s^ 
handy  shell  of  mussel  or  oyster.  The  blue  shark  twists  in  ^ 
water  with  such  rapidity  as  to  test  the  bravest  gear.  Ik  f^ 
mullet,  enclosed  in  the  toils  of  the  seine,  will  follow  an  enteip^ 
leader  over  the  edge  of  the  net  as  sheep  follow  a  leader  droof  ^ 
hedge.  Yet  it  is  but  yesterday,  so  to  speak,  that  man  in^^- 
his  piscattu  hamaiilis  et  saxaUliSj  and  thus  added  himself  ^  ^ 
already  long  list  of  the  enemies  of  fishes.  More  interesting,  ^ 
fore,  to  the  student  of  that  class  is  the  consideration  of  some  ib^ 
of  defence  against  natural  enemies,  such  as  have  served  ^ 
since  the  dsLjs  when  the  weaker  of  them  gave  up  the  sfrogF*^ 
reposed  on  tiie  coprolitic  deposits  of  the  Rhffitic  beds. 

The  natural  enemies  of  the  fish  are  so  many  and  so  undt^ 
like  Ishmael,  it  knows  well  how  to  take  care  of  itself  when  ^^ 
threatens.  In  its  own  class,  often  enough,  indeed,  in  its  own  ^ 
in  a  number  of  aquatic  mammals  and  waterfowl,  in  snakw  i^ 
amphibians,  in  insects  and  crustaceans,  indeed  in  almost  tbe  fo^ 
realms  of  life,  the  fishes  have  so  many  foes  that  the  wondeistp 
they  are  able  to  survive  as  a  class.  Indeed,  great  fecuncK^^ 
be  regarded  as  Nature's  provision  for  the  defence  of  the  f^ 
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ough  it  is  with  tiie  defence  of  the  individual  that  these  notes 
noem  themselves. 

Anyone  who  would  compare  the  defensive  methods  of  fishes  with 
ose  of  terrestrial  animals  should  first  form  some  idea  of  the 
fferent  physical  conditions  and  the  peculiar  environment  in  which 
ley  pass  t^eir  lives.  These  include  the  dim  light,  difitused  only 
am  above,  the  aids  to  ambush  in  the  shape  of  gloomy  rock-pools, 
iirti-coloured  ground,  clouds  of  sand  and  curtains  of  seaweed,  and 
le  operation  of  tides,  currents,  and,  in  shallow  water,  sudden 
l^ualls,  helpful  or  hindering  according  to  the  point  of  view.  Then, 
3  regards  the  fishes  themselves,  there  are  the  gregarious  and  the 
^litary,  the  stationary  and  the  migratory,  those  which  burrow  in 
tie  sand  and  those  which  hide  among  the  rocks.  Not  one  of  these 
onditions,  physical  or  biological,  but  has  its  direct  influence  on  the 
nimal's  choice  of  defensive  weapons  when  hard  pressed. 

Exposed  as  the  class  is,  speaking  generally,  to  the  attacks  of 
aany  and  varied  enemies,  not  all  fishes  have  the  same  risks  to  run 
Q  life.  The  sharks  and  rays  have  obviously  less  to  fear  than  the 
lerring  and  the  mackereL  The  fishes  which  live  on  the  bottom  can 
'Jearly  disregard  the  attacks  of  such  marauding  fowl  as  the  gull  and 
;annet,  while  even  the  cormorant  and  diver  do  not  as  a  rule  seek 
/heir  prey  far  beneath  the  surface  water.  The  typical  ground- 
Iwellers  of  our  seas,  moreover,  the  flatfish,  are  so  formed  that, 
save  when  extremely  small,  they  would  in  all  probability  choke 
my  fowl  so  Ul-advised  as  to  try  to  swallow  them  whole.  Yet 
these  sand-dwelling  fiatfish  have  enemies  of  their  own  which  the 
3urface-dwellers  can  afford  to  overlook,  and  these  are  the  iBjSy 
which  dig  them  out  of  their  burrows  with  their  pointed  snouts  and 
snap  them  up  in  their  sharp  teeth  before  they  have  time  to  alight 
again.  The  only  chance  of  safety  for  a  plaice  or  dab  thus  dis- 
lodged would  be  to  swim  above  its  enemy  until  the  latter  tired  of 
the  chase,  much  as  an  educated  old  rook  will  sometimes  avoid  a 
falcon  by  soaring  higher  and  higher  above  it  in  the  blue  sky,  the 
hawk  being  unable  to  strike  its  enemy  except  from  above. 

The  simplest  equipment  for  defence  that  we  know  consists  in 
some  form  of  protective  armour.  Both  in  stem  warfare  and  at 
play  man  has  adopted  such  aids  to  safety,  and  the  helmet  of  the 
fencer,  the  pad  and  glove  of  the  cricketer,  or  the  more  complete 
investment  of  the  American  footballer,  are  but  the  modem  travesty 
of  the  old  armour  worn  by  knights  on  the  field  or  in  the  tourney. 
Among  fishes  such  armour  is  not  common.    In  the  mammals  we 
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fiad  familiar  examples  in  the  spines  of  the  hedgehog,  in  the  quiUs 
of  the  porcupine,  in  the  bucklers  of  the  armadillo,  or  in  the  skin  of 
the  rhinoceros.  The  feathers  of  birds  and  the  scales  of  some 
reptiles  may  also  be  regarded  as  armour.  The  scales  of  fishes, 
however,  are  in  many  cases  too  soft  to  afford  much  protection  against 
the  teeth  of  a  determined  foe,  and  we  must,  as  regards  Uving  fishes, 
confine  our  admission  of  efficient  armour  to  the  sturgeons  and  some 
of  the  rays  and  sharks.  The  extinct  buckler-heads,  which  were 
better  armoured  than  any  recent  forms,  are  considered  to  have  be^i 
of  low  organisation,  and  it  is  strange  that  so  well-protected  a  group 
should  comparatively  early  have  given  up  the  struggle.  In  a  lesser 
degree,  it  is  true,  any  equipment  of  spinous  fins  may  be  regarded 
as  armour,  and  the  dorsal  fin  in  the  bass  and  perch  and  8pur-d<^  as 
well  as  the  sharp  spines  on  the  gill-covers  of  the  weever  and  plaice 
and  dab,  must  undoubtedly  serve  to  fend  off  attacks  ixom  above 
and  on  the  flanks.  Still,  tiiie  possession  of  such  isolated  pcunts  of 
defence  is  to  be  compared  rather  to  the  handling  of  a  sword  oir 
spear  than  to  the  wearing  of  armour  such  as,  for  instance,  we  find 
perfected  in  the  Crustacea.  The  cuirass  of  the  lobster,  the  corselet 
of  the  prawn,  the  hauberk  of  the  crab,  all  afford  protection  against 
the  many  teeth  that  appreciate  the  good  things  within.  Nor  would 
such  ^  shellfish '  easily  die  from  any  natural  cause  other  than  old 
age,  were  it  not  that  Nature  has  imposed  on  them  the  necessity  ot 
periodically  changing  their  suit  of  armour.  It  is  while  growing  the 
new  that  they  are  in  their  time  of  greatest  danger. 

These  spines  on  fishes  may  be  merely  defensive,  or  they  may  be 
capable  of  active  emplojrment  in  inflicting  serious  wounds.  The 
combination  occurs  in  our  weevers,  which  have  a  protruding  black 
dorsal  fin,  doubtless  of  terrifying  aspect  as  its  owner  lies  motion- 
less in  the  sand,  and  equally  sharp  spines  behind  the  gill-covers,  the 
latter  furnished  with  grooved  channels,  along  which  is  apparently 
conveyed  a  venomous  secretion.  The  mechanism  of  the  weever's 
spines  has  been  erroneously  likened  to  that  of  the  adder's  fang,  but 
the  poison  bag  and  duct  are  wanting  in  the  fish,  nor,  indeed*  is  its 
volition  in  the  act  of  wounding  quite  satisfactorily  established 
beyond  all  question.  It  is  said  to  throw  itself  sideways  and  back- 
wards, even  when  out  of  water,  with  such  accuracy  as  instantly  to 
stab  the  incautious  finger  that  touches  it.  I  do  not  cite  agi^nst 
this  the  fact  that  of  the  many  scores  of  hving  weevers  that  I  have 
tested  in  this  way  with  my  boot  not  one  displayed  any  such  accuracy 
of  marksmanship.    Yet  surely,  if  such  a  power  is  vouchsafed,  it  is 
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for  use  in  the  water  only  under  natural  conditiona.  No  one  is  going 
to  make  me  believe  either  that  Nature  originally  designed  the 
weever  to  aim  its  stab  out  of  water,  or  that  inherited  experience  of 
handling  by  man  has  been  8u£B:ciently  cumulative  for  the  fish  to 
acquire  any  such  instinct  in  self-defence.  The  actual  venom-sac, 
like  that  of  snakes,  though  absent  in  the  weever,  occurs  in  a  deadly 
little  fish  found  in  Sydney  Harbour,  and  there  known  as  the 
*  fortescue.'  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  either  the  fortescue  or 
weever  as  having  many  natural  enemies,  but  the  latter,  at  any  rate, 
sufficiently  resembles  the  dragonet  and  bullhead,  both  of  them 
&ivourite  articles  of  food  with  some  larger  fishes,  to  benefit  con- 
siderably by  its  defensive  weapons. 

After  all,  however,  the  simplest  form  of  self-defence  is  retreat. 
Protective  armour  is  very  well  as  far  as  it  goes.  BluflE,  as  the 
Americans  call  the  art  of  imposing  on  the  enemy's  creduUty,  is  at 
times  even  better.  But  best  of  all  for  the  weaker — and  defence, 
after  all,  belongs  to  the  weaker — ^is  a  judicious  and  timely  retreat — 
the  sooner  the  better : 

He  who  fights  and  rnns  away 

Lives  to  fight  another  day ; 

but  he  who  runs  away  first,  without  stopping  to  strike  a  blow,  has 
a  still  better  chance  for  the  future.  Such  is  the  method  adopted 
with  some  success  by  the  launce  and  sand-eel,  the  rabbits  of  the 
sea,  which  burrow  in  the  sand  with  great  expedition  on  the  approach 
of  danger.  Even  when  the  fisherman  is  hungry  for  the  best  bait 
that  swims,  it  takes  a  strong  fork  and  a  quick  hand  to  dislodge 
these  little  cave-dwellers  from  their  lair.  I  doubt  whether  any  of 
the  larger  fishes  which  prey  on  the  sand-eels  when  they  catch  them 
would  be  able  to  dig  fast  enough,  the  tsljs  alone,  which  hunt,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  after  larger  fish,  having  idiovel-shaped  snouts  suffi- 
ciently pointed  for  the  purpose.  The  flatfish  also  find  safety  in 
the  sand,  though  they  rarely  submerge  their  head,  trusting  to  their 
protective  colouring,  about  which  something  has  yet  to  be  said,  to 
dupe  their  watchful  enemies. 

There  is  the  flight  that  seeks  safety  in  distance  from  the  pursuer, 

— d  there  is  the  instinct  that  prompts  the  small  boy,  when  threatened 

7  a  bully,  to  run  for  protection  to  a  bigger  fellow.    This  habit, 

hich  I  do  not  remember  to  have  noticed  in  either  birds  or  reptiles, 

»  seen  in  the  pilot-fish,  which  cowers  beside  the  shark,  and  in  the 

ittle  Fierasfer,  which  swims  secure  under  the  protecting  bell  of  a 

nedusa,  not  by  any  means  as  a  noxious  parasite,  but  rather  as  a 
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gntefnl  meaBmate,  iaediiig  on  the  small  organwmn  supeodedtt 
water.  The  meie  oatdktEUMsiiig  of  a  pinsiier  is  oodb^^ 
in  tile  worid  at  waten  under  our  eye,  and  I  have  wi^diedkiibD 
of  aand-eeb  esc^e  in  this  way  from  the  jaws  oi  luke  aad  k 
As  teen,  at  any  rate,  in  the  aquarinm,  the  larger  fidies  do  not  k 
to  persist  in  pursntt.  Their  {dan  is  rather  a  soddm  dadi,  a&i 
that  is  fmitlesB  they  await  another  chance  withoat  gobgi&pss:i| 

Throwing  dust  in  the  enemy's  eyes,  as  practised  bj  Aeiete 
ing  cuttlefish  with  its  doud  dt  ^  ink,'  which  must  in  the  Bblie 
have  the  same  effect  as  a  sudden  fog  in  the  IxMidon  stmti,  b: 
parallel  among  fishes,  though  some  of  the  flalfish  feebly  iiste: 
ruse  by  flingiiig  up  a  Uttle  sand,  under  cover  of  whidi  Qtejtam 
to  ali^t  once  mote  out  of  sight.  A  similar  plan  is  abo  skr 
by  shrimps,  which  I  have  noticed  behave  in  this  msoDerwiC' 
lodged,  resembhng  in  their  action  grasshoppers  saddenljdi^ 
on  a  dusty  road. 

Where  it  is  a  questicm  of  retreat  and  pursuit,  the  bitdeBi 
the  swift.  Some  fishes,  however,  are  not  built  for  fli^t,  loiis: 
as  these  must  remain  where  they  are,  and  trust  either  tooot  >::^ 
seen  at  all,  or,  if  seen,  to  frightening  their  enemies  hj^snaki' 
of  a  strength  that  is  not  theirs.  These  different  manceimcBiB^^ 
two  separate  lines  of  action.  The  first  is  dependent  m^^' 
protective  colouring. 

In  the  aquariums  of  Plymouth,  Brighton,  and  NapfaJ^i 
seen  turbot  lying  on  sand,  shin^e,  or  concrete,  and  in  eadctte 
fish  harmonised  so  well  with  its  background  that  but  k^j 
movement  of  its  res[Hrati(m  ike  human  eye  could  not,  1^ 
have  distinguished  it  m  a  dozen  feet  of  water.    '^^^^°'^ 
tage  of  protective  colouring  an  animal  must  lemsin  pco^ 
motionless.    Whether  any  animal,  other  tiian  man,  aDd/*^ 
lariy  a  fish,  can  hdd  its  breath  in  mcmients  of  great  q»^ 
whether,  being  aUe,  it  ever  occurs  to  it  to  do  so,  I  do  ^J^ 
but  certainly  ike  breathing  of  these  turbot  alone  betrayed  tfi^ 
the  eye.  ^ 

What  measure  of  voluntary  adaptation  to  the  difta«*  ^'. 
grounds  aforementioned  there  may  have  been  in  these  ^^'"'^ 
not  be  easfly  determined,  but  I  have  certainly  seen  yow»g«^^ 
erf  these  qpecies,  taken  by  the  late  llatthias  Dunn u^ ^^'^^^ 
the  day  water  off  Pentewan,  change  within  half  an  boi^  ^ 
their  original  whiteness  to  the  bladcness  of  the  iron  botf^^ 
which  tiiey  were  presently  transferred.    Seahones,  too,  W^ 
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y  some  of  the  AuBtralian  species,  adapt  their  appearance  wonder* 
y  to  tlie  outline  of  the  weed-ironds  amid  which  they  hide.  Some 
tlie  skates  and  rays  show  similar  protective  colouring  to  that 
the  flatfish  when  lying  on  tiie  bottom  of  their  aquarium  tanks, 
d  them,  too,  the  movement  of  the  breathing-spiracles  alone 
trays. 

The  flat  shape  of  the  torbot  and  sole  aids  them  in  escaping 
»tice  when  lying  on  the  sand,  and  it  is  said  that  the  distribution 
the  colour,  on  the  upper  surface  only,  still  further  contributes  to 
lis  appearance  of  flatness. 

The   hiding  of  the  dory,  which  is  a  vertical-swimming  fish, 
epends  on  another  optical  illusion.    So  thin  is  the  dory  from  side 
o  mde,  so  close  do  the  fins  lie  to  its  sides,  that,  viewed  end  on,  the 
Lsh  vanishes  to  a  thin  line.    I  have  repeatedly  watched  dory  creep 
\ght  on  unsuspecting  sand-eels  beneath  Bournemouth  Pier  in  this 
ashion,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  hiding  which  serves 
jo  ambuscade  a  weaker  but  swifter  victim  will  also  on  occasion 
serve  to  escape  from  a  stronger  enemy.    Colour  protection  is  also 
observed  in  the  cod,  conger,  and  some  other  of  our  sea-fish  which 
are  captured  on  either  rocky  or  sandy  ground,  those  examples 
caught  on  the  rocks  being  conspicuously  darker  than  those  whose 
abode  is  on  the  sand.    The  conger  are,  in  fact,  distinguished  by  the 
fishermen  as   *  black'   and   *  white'   conger.     Those  who  have 
bathed  in  Australian  bays  will  recall  a  similar  and  very  necessary 
distinction  between  ^  black '  and  ^  white '  water,  the  latter  being 
that  with  a  background  of  sand  which  betrays  ike  presence  of 
dreaded  sharks.    Even  the  blue-and-silver  herring  blends  so  wonder- 
fully with  the  ruffled  surface-water  that  on  a  breezy,  sunny  day 
the  individual  fish  can  be  distinguished  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty. 

Some  among  our  fishes,  however,  are  too  conspicuous  to  hide 
with  any  hope  of  success.  The  screens  of  weed  and  walls  of  rock 
do  not  offer  those  aids  to  concealment  which  man  finds  in  his  arti- 
ficially constructed  dwellings,  and  hiding  in  the  sea  is  a  very 
different  art  from  hiding  in  dties.  Two  conditions  prejudice  the 
success  of  hiding  in  such  conditions :  size  and  conspicuous  shape 
or  colouring,  ike  last  only,  perhaps,  in  the  shallow  water,  where  ^ 
light  penetrates  to  the  bottom.  Perhaps  the  largest  and  ugliest 
stand  the  best  chance  in  such  a  competition.  The  sharks  and  rays 
are  less  preyed  upon  than  prejring,  so  that  their  mighty  size  and 
exceeding  ugliness  are  not,  perhaps,  of  much  service  to  themselves. 
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rather  helping  their  victims  to  see  them  in  time  and  e&ct  an 
escape.  As  regaids  other  groups,  our  standards  of  beauty  are  not 
necessarily  those  of  the  fish  critics,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  assumed 
that,  even  to  the  eye  of  a  fish  epicure,  there  can  be  nothing  very 
appetising  in  the  appearance  of  such  eerie  creatures  as  the  an^- 
fish,  chimsera,  lumpsucker,  scabbard-fish,  wolf -fish,  red  bandfish,  or 
sunfish,  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  uglier  members  of  the  Biitiah 
submarine  commonwealth. 

The  darkness  of  night  is,  of  course,  in  the  sea  as  well  as  on  land, 
some  sort  of  protection  for  the  feeble,  but  in  both  situations  nigkt- 
hawks  are  apt  to  profit  by  an  illusion  of  security  and  to  fall  upon 
tiieir  victims  under  cover  of  a  gloom  that  betrayed  where  it  should 
have  shielded.  Conger,  hake  and  other  marauders  are  also  on  fihe 
prowl  during  the  night  hours,  and  against  such  of  these  as  hunt  by 
scent — ^and  my  own  opinion  is  that  fishes  are  wonderfully  adaptive 
in  this,  being  guided  by  eye  or  nose  as  circmustances  dictate— the 
smaller  kinds  have  a  poor  chance.  There  is  another  feeding-time, 
however,  which  is  in  many  ways  safer  for  the  weak,  and  that  is  on 
the  falling  tide.  Those  who  angle  in  tidal  waters  know  well  that 
it  is  on  the  flood  that,  with  few  exceptions,  they  get  their  best  fish, 
but  I  have  noticed  that  the  smaller  individuals,  the  pout  and 
pollack  and  whiting,  often  bite  best  on  the  ebb.  Thus  they  take 
theii;  turn  when  their  elders  are  resting,  with  the  advantage  over 
night-feeding  that  they  can  see  their  enemy  before  he  is  upon 
them. 

So  far,  then,  we  have  seen  that  fishes  defend  themselves  bj 
almost  every  method  known  to  beasts  and  birds.  With  that  foxm 
of  defence  which  consists  in  giving  blow  for  blow,  otherwise  fighting 
it  out  imtil  the  stronger  wins,  I  have  not  concerned  myself,  ti^ough 
we  constantly  come  upon  evidences  of  severe  battle,  and  Orienttds 
even  amuse  themselves  with  the  fights  of  captive  fishes  kept,  like 
gamecocks,  for  the  purpose. 

There  is,  however,  one  more  trick  of  self-defence,  familiar  to 
naturalists  in  higher  animal  groups,  though  always  a  subject  of 
dispute  among  animal  psychologists,  and  that  is  the  ruse  of  feign- 
ing death,  and  thus  deceiving  the  stronger  enemy  into  leaving  the 
field  clear.  Even  brute  beasts,  unless  they  be  carrion-eating 
hysdnas,  do  not  as  a  rule  molest  a  dead  body.  This  manner  <^ 
deception  has  been  called  '  foxing,'  yet  some  of  those  who  know  the 
fox  best  declare  that  it  never  practises  such  methods.  The 
animal  which  undoubtedly  *  foxes,'  according  to  the  testimony  of 
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many  independent  observers,  is  the  opossum  of  America.    With  the 
exact  mental  operation  which  induces  this  behaviour  I  am  not 
here  concerned.    Some  regard  it  as  a  mere  cataleptic  collapse  under 
strong  fear,  while  others  accept  it  as  a  genuine  deception.    With 
some  reservations,  I  must  rank  myself  with  the  latter ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  particularly  interesting  to  me  to  have  found,  as  I  think, 
a  genuine  instance  of  '  foxing '  in  a  fish.    I  give  the  following  case 
only  for  what  it  may  be  worth  as  evidence,  but,  as  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  any  such  instance  previously  recorded,  it  may  be  of 
interest.     When  fishing  for  bass  in  estuaries  we  use  living  sand- 
eels,  and  these  are  kept  in  a  floating  wooden  box  tethered  to  the 
boat  and  hauled  from  the  water  whenever  a  fresh  bait  is  required. 
On  three  consecutive  occasions  one  morning  last  summer  the  bait, 
which  I  picked  from  the  rest,  lay  apparently  lifeless,  its  gill-covers 
hardly  moving,  on  the  palm  of  my  hand,  and,  as  a  half-dead  bait 
is  useless  for  the  work,  I  pitched  lie  moribund  sand-eel  overboard. 
The  first  had  no  sooner  touched  the  water  than  it  darted  off  as  in 
perfect  health.    The  second  behaved  likewise.    This  roused  my 
suspicions,  and  I  purposely  sacrificed  the  third.    If  the  bait  had 
not  been  getting  scarce,  or  rather,  perhaps,  if  my  angling  zeal  had 
not  for  the  moment  dominated  my  devotion  to  scientific  know- 
ledge, I  should  have  tried  the  fish  until  all  were  overboard.    Even 
those  three  cases,  however,  are  not,  I  think,  quite  without  interest, 
and  it  would  be  useful  to  learn  whether  similar  cases  have  come 
under  the  observation  of  any  who  are  in  the  habit  of  live-baiting 
for  pike  with  dace  or  gudgeon.    The  lowest  expression  of  ^  foxing ' 
is  when  one  village  lad  lies  in  the  road  with  his  arm  shielding  his 
head,  and  another  stands  over  him  and  at  intervals  administers  a 
stimulating  kick.    Such  cowardice  one  hardly  expects  to  find  in 
fishes,  but  a  fragile  sand-eel  is  surely  excused  if  it  decliues  combat 
with  an  ogre  in  whose  palm  haU  a  dozen  of  its  kind  could  lie  at 
full  length. 
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XVI.     A  HOLIDAY   IN  WENSLETDALE. 

A  DALE  in  Yorkshire  is  a  broad  valley  wateied  by  a  river,  as 
Teeadale  by  the  Tees,  Niddeidale  by  the  Nidd,  Swaledale  by  the 
Swale,  Wharfedale  by  the  Wharfe;  so  that  Wensleydale  should 
be  the  dale  of  the  Wensley.  But  there  is  no  River  Wensley. 
Wensley — that  is,  Woden's  Ley — ^is,  as  the  word  implies,  a  viUaget 
not  a  river.  The  river  of  Wensleydale  is  the  Tore,  whidi  gives  its 
name  in  Norman  French  disgoise  to  the  once  famous  CisterciaD 
Abbey  of  Jorevaulx  (which  is  only  Yore  Vale),  just  as  the  Rie  gave 
its  name  to  Rievaulx.  The  Yore  has  no  reputation  among  Ignglial^ 
rivers,  because  Wensleydale  has  bred  no  poets.  Its  historians 
reckon  np  to  its  credit  a  long  list  of  worthies,  including  a  queen  of 
England,  a  Prince  of  Wales,  a  cardinal  archbishop,  three  common 
archbishops,  five  bishops,  three  chancellors,  two  chief  justioes, 
besides  earls,  barons,  and  knights  past  reckoning ;  and  yet,  casni 
quia  vale  sacfOy  the  River  Yore  is  unhonoured  and  unsung.  Never- 
theless it  has  many  mute,  inglorious  lovers.  Otters  love  it  for  the 
fine  trout  it  breeds.  Its  own  dalesmen  love  it»  and  would  gladly 
vindicate  its  merits  on  any  stricken  field  against  the  dalesmen  of 
Nidd  or  Swale,  should  they  rashly  challenge  a  contest.  Painters 
love  it  for  the  bewitching  variety  of  its  beauty,  its  many  moods. 
Old  Leland  in  his  '  Itinerary '  calls  it  ^  a  ryver  of  a  colour  for  the 
most  part  of  soden  water,  by  reason  of  the  colour  and  the  moriacfa 
nature  of  the  soile  of  Wencedale,  from  whens  it  cummith.'  But 
what  is  the  colour  of  '  soden  water '  %  Sodden  or  boiled  water 
is  of  the  same  colour  as  fresh,  if  it  is  boiled  in  a  clean  vessel  Does 
^  soden '  mean  '  pertaining  to  a  sod,'  and  so  brown  ?  That  inter- 
pretation answers  the  fact,  for  the  Yore  is  certainly  brown  of  hue, 
except  when  in  sunshine  it  reflects  the  blue  of  heaven,  or  in  its 
higher  reaches  after  nun,  when  it  swirls  along  its  narrower  channel, 
a  roaring  torrent,  seething  not  sodden;  or  again  at  Aysgarth, 
where  it  spreads  over  its  sheets  of  limestone  in  three  several 
*  forces,'  rivalling  the  cataracts  of  the  historic  Nile.  The  Yore's  main 
tributary  is  the  Ciover,  which  once  gave  its  name  to  an  abbey  of 
white  canons  at  Cioverham,  and  still  gives  it  to  the  dale  which  bied 
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the  great  Refoimer  Miles  Goveidale,  to  whose  genius  is  chieflj  due 
the  pecnliax  beauty  of  our  English  Bible.  As  the  traveller  hangs 
over  the  stone  bridge  at  Ooverham,  and  listens  to  the  flow  of  the 
water  over  its  bed  of  shingle,  or  as  he  climbs  down  one  of  the 
ghylls  whose  musical  cascades  feed  the  impetuous  stream,  tiie 
thought  occurs  whether  the  beauty  of  that  wonderful  rhythm  was 
bom  of  such  murmuring  sounds  heard  by  the  sensitive  ear  of  the 
Coverdale  youth.^ 

The  long  list  of  worthies  above  rehearsed  who  owe  their  dis- 
tinction  to  being  bom  in  Wensleydale  emboldens  me  to  ask  whether 
— for  all  we  are  an  island  people — there  is  not  more  inspiration 
for  the  heroic  life  to  be  found  in  our  inland  dales  than  on  the  sea- 
board. Which  of  our  national  heroes  was  bom  and  bred  in  the 
much  vaunted  ozone  of  a  seaside  town  or  village  ?  Even  of  the 
famous  admirals  celebrated  by  Mr.  Henry  Newbolt — and  an  admiral, 
if  anybody,  should  be  ocean-reared — 

Effingham,  Grenyille,  Baleigh,  Drake, 
Benbow,  Collingwood,  Byron,  Blake — 

only  the  last  was  cradled  within  sound  of  the  sea.  And  if  that 
be  so,  is  it  not  a  little  wonderful  that  fashion  should  be  allowed 
to  override  the  healthy  instinct  of  the  people  for  inland  places 
and  drive  them  in  shoals  at  this  holiday  season  to  the  sea-side  ! 
To  see  a  long  line  of  people  sitting  disconsolate  by  the  margin  of 
the  bitter  sea — ^like  Ariadne,  but  without  her  excuse — ^gazing 
blankly  on  its  blank  expanse  day  after  day  for  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
18  to  have  a  vivid  illustration  of  how  essentially  unintelligent  is 
the  practical  genius  of  middle-class  Englishmen.  They  are  not 
happy;  their  wives  are  not  happy;  their  children  would  be  as 
happy  anywhere  else ;  nevertheless  for  the  prescribed  period  they 
are  content  to  sufier  existence  in  a  state  of  semi-coma,  half  reading 
the  newspaper  and  half  listening  to  nigger  minstrelsy,  while  the 
sun  blinds  them  above  and  the  sea  wind  makes  them  sticky,  as 
though  they  were  in  training  for  Yogidom  and  enfranchisemMit 

'  I  notice  that  Drayton,  in  his  spirited  geography  book  in  verse  called  the 
PohfoUnofit  speaks  of  the  OoTer  as  *  a  clear  rill.' 

Cover,  a  dear  rill, 
Next  oomeih  mto  Yore,  whereas  that  lusty  chaoe 
For  her  loved  Cover's  skke  doth  lovingly  embnMse. 

'  Clear '  it  is,  bnt  in  spate  it  is  far  from  being  a  riU.  The  Cover  flows  into  the 
fore  in  Mr.  Sorope's  park,  below  Middleham. 
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from  the  extenud  worid.  Smely  to  behave  tkaa  is  to 
tiie  art  of  holiday-makmg.  If  recapeiation  aad  the  ^ntei 
nataie '  be  the  fundamental  aim  of  a  hididaj  h  is  zemiiii 
seek  it  in  conditions  which  the  modem  life  of  cities  todstoBc 
difficult — tiiat  is  to  say,  not  in  noisy  torpor,  but  in  lest  iortk 
nerves  and  activity  for  tiie  limba.  On  cme  of  the  tonil li^s 
tiie  endof  Jiily,as  I  sat  on  the  roof  of  my  house  in  L(HiikD,ftK. 
for  cool  air  and  stiDness,  the  noises  of  the  street  bett  tioMK 
into  a  sort  of  rfajrthm  in  my  head  as  follows : 

I  sit  on  the  leads  in  the  heat 
And  dark,  and  I  fancy  I  know 
The  wont  of  the  torinreB  of  Hell : 
No  aOence,  all  soonda  Uiat  appal — 
The  shoot  of  the  fool  in  the  street. 
The  pad  of  cab  harses  that  go 
For  erer,  the  bi<7cle  beU, 
The  dick  of  the  billiard  balL 

Natore,  speaking  through  my  nnpoetical  lips,  went  on  to  say  i^ 
figure  (but  the  rhymes  have  escaped  me),  *  Make  haste  id^ 
from  this  Babel  into  the  wildemess ; '  and  in  gratitu^  I  w^- 
my  experience  that  Wensleydale  has  proved  as  recnp^*^^ 
broken  nerves  as  the  desert  of  Horeb  to  the  prophet  EfijA  ^ 
this  moment  I  am  lying  with  my  simple  cake  (though  no  prop 
after  a  morning's  quiet  saunter  through  the  heather,  looking^' 
over  the  dale  where  a  bend  of  the  river  far  ^^^^^^^^^^^'^^tT 
sickle  among  the  green  pastures;  and  the  occasional  stone  die^ 
among  the  farms  and  woodland  climbing  up  the  othera*^ 
valley,  have  that  exquisite  tint  of  grey  in  the  sunlight  witJi^ 
Pugin  painted  them  in  Ackermann's  illustrated  books.    '^^^  | 
simple  colour  enamelled  to  brilliancy  under  a  clear  sky,  ai»^ 
no  sound  but  the  cries  of  quite  ordinary  sheep  made  I^^ 
distance,  is  (for  a  town-dwdler  at  least)  to  renew  the  old  ^ •'•^ 
I  suppose  the  true  test  of  a  successful  hdiday  is  "^^^^^ 
increased  the  human  stock  of  cheerfulness.    The  tsngW  ^ 


and  torpid  liver  which  dty  life  breeds  beget  in  tam 
sin  which  the  wiae  old  monks  named  acedia,  an  indiBpoa^** 
be  pleased  or  to  give  pleasure ;  whereas,  on  the  other  i**'' 
have  Wordsworth's  authority  for  the  doctrine  >),  cheerfulness  «^' 

'  I  must  point  out  in  passing— for  the  fact  is  significantr-ths^  ^^bf  ^ 
lated  this  theory  from  the  experioice  of  a  holiday  of  his  own,  *P®i?^  Li 
sea  side,  hot  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Wye.   And  what  is  tne  of  the  Y^ 
be  true  of  the  Tore  and  other  rivers. 
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sited  from  a  leisaielj  aojoum  among  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
>phiBtioated  nature  will  translate  itself  on  our  return  to  human 
ety  into  works  of  beneficence — 

.  .  .  little  nameless,  nnremembered  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love. 

Cheerfulness  then  being  the  goal  of  the  holiday-maker,  he  is 
^wise  man  who  chooses  for  the  scene  of  his  experiment  a  place 
ich  will  yield  activity  to  his  interests  as  well  as  to  his  limbs, 
e  careless  person,  if  he  has  escaped  the  awful  iate  of  the  mere 
^side  tripper,  or  that  tripper  as  recently  modified  into  a  pilgrim 
tke  golf  links,  is  apt  to  confuse  the  pursuit  of  an  interest  with 
^re  sight-seeing ;  whereas  a  sight,  whether  of  art  or  nature,  unless 
makes  some  peculiar  appeal  to  us,  remains  a  sight  and  nothing 
:>re.  We  drive,  perhaps,  ten  miles  to  see  a  rock  or  a  heath  or  a 
iktexfall ;  *  we  glance  and  nod  and  bustle  by,'  and  have  gained 
ithing  except  the  right  to  say  we  have  seen  it.  We  might  more 
ropeily,  as  Dr.  Johnson  suggested,  ^sit  at  home  and  conceive 
icks,  heaths,  and  waterfalls.'  And  the  same  simple  truth  holds 
Dod  of  the  curiosities  of  art.  Why  should  we  turn  aside  to  see  a 
icture  gallery  because  it  is  in  the  neighbourhood  we  are  visiting, 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  painting;  or  spend  half  an  hour  in- 
pecting  a  monastic  ruin  if  we  are  indifferent  to  architecture  ? 
let  us  holiday-makers,  to  quote  the  great  moralist  again, 
clear  our  minds  of  cant,'  and  go  where  we  go  riding  our  own 
lobbies. 

Wensleydale  is  fortunate  in  the  variety  of  the  entertainment 
t  affords  to  man  and  his  hobby.  The  historian  can  pore  over  the 
Taces  of  the  successive  invasions — ^Roman,  Saxon,  Vildng,  Norman, 
kottiah— to  which  the  dale  lay  only  too  openly  exposed,  or  read 
the  iortunes  of  the  long  strife  between  king  and  baron,  or  king 
and  parliament,  in  the  ruined  castles  that  still  frown  over  the 
ueighbooring  hamlet ;  the  ecclesiologer,  starting  from  the  only  two 
cbuiohes  chronicled  in  Domesday,  Spennithome  and  Thornton 
Steward,  will  trace  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  Gothic  flower 
under  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  place ;  the  lavish  flora  will 
appeal  to  the  florist,  the  fauna  to  the  fakunist — Middleham  Moor, 
ior  example,  has  a  fine  breed  of  race-horses — while  the  simple 
child  of  nature  who  restricts  his  interest  and  his  curiosity,  like 
the  old  gentleman  in  the  Terentian  play,  to  human  affairs  need 
not  spend  an  idle  moment.  My  own  foible,  I  confess,  is  generalisa- 
voL.  xvn. — ^NO.  102,  N.S.  53 
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tioa ;  bnt  the  population  being  spane,  I  cannot  piet^id  to  bam 
made  any  general  observations  of  an  important  charactor»  nnkn 
it  were  that  the  inhabitants  are  well  to  do,  and  do  not  seem  &- 
poeed  to  let  their  wealth  go  out  of  the  clan.  I  was  stmck  also  by 
the  deamess  of  articulation  in  all  classes.  Everybody  seemed 
to  have  leisure  to  say  all  the  letters  of  a  word,  and  said  them, 
with  the  result  that  only  half  the  number  of  ideas  was  required 
for  an  hour's  conversation  that  we  need  in  the  south.  But  thn 
the  aesthetic  satisfaction  was  enormously  enhanced.  I  notieed, 
too,  that  whereas  in  the  south  we  speak  to  each  other  through  a 
very  small  slit,  as  though  we  were  in  fear  of  taking  the  plagK, 
people  in  Wensleydale  opened  their  mouths  in  a  full  oval.  As  s 
consequence  most  people  could  sing,  and  liked  doing  so.  A  reflec- 
tion of  a  more  philosophical  character  that  occurred  to  noie  meze 
than  once  in  the  dale  was  that  rubbish,  even  in  England  where  m 
have  so  much  of  it,  may  be  serving  a  providential  purpose,  as  weB 
as  at  Oxyrhynchus.  I  noticed  while  inspecting  Middleham  CUfe 
that  the  outer  shell  of  sandstone  was  perfect  to  a  height  of  about 
five  feet  from  the  ground,  was  then  peeled  off,  leaving  the  core  of 
rabble  exposed  for  about  ten  feet  more,  and  above  that  was  perfect 
again.  The  explanation  of  the  mysterious  phenomenon  was  realij 
quite  simple.  When  the  castie  was  dismantied  after  tiie  Civil  War 
it  was  first  used,  by  the  reverence  of  the  villagers,  as  a  dust  heap; 
then,  at  a  later  time,  when  the  level  of  the  ground  had  been  raiied 
by  the  accumulation  of  refuse,  as  a  quarry.  In  the  present  en- 
lightened era,  when  the  rubbish  has  been  removed,  the  lower  pait 
of  the  walls  is  again  exposed,  and  the  castie,  though  sadly  dilapi- 
dated, has  a  more  decent  appearance,  and  perhaps  stands  mxat 
securely  on  its  basis  than  if  it  had  been  peeled  to  the  real  levd  d 
the  soO.  At  Jervaulx  Abbey  the  silent  accumulations  of  nataBJ 
through  a  longer  period  have  had  the  same  beneficent  effect  as  thai 
dust  and  ashes  of  the  Middleham  villagers ;  so  that  though 
of  the  material  stracture  of  the  abbey  has  been  gradually  r^no 
for  building  purposes,  and  carved  stones  cry  out  of  the  walls 
neighbouring  pigsties,  yet  by  the  time  the  local  Vandals 
reached  the  foundations  a  few  courses  of  stone  were  sue 
covered,  and  now  at  last  being  laid  bare,  have  enabled  Mr.  St.  Jo 
Hope  to  make  a  complete  ground  plan  of  the  abbey  buildings, 
that  the  curious  enquirer  has  the  satis&ction  of  learning  how- 
old  monks  lived,  and  can  see  for  himself  that  the  church  was 
than  the  refectory,  a  fact  which  may  somewhat  surprise  him,  i 
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is  ideas  of  the  monastic  life  are  borrowed  from  the  familiar  print^ 
f  '  Bolton  Abbey  in  the  Olden  Time.' 

But  I  must  not  let  myself  be  drawn  into  the  age-long  debate 
>etween  the  *  seculars '  and  the  ^  religious.'    Each  kind  of  life,  no 
ioubt,  had  its  purpose  and  its  merit ;  but  the  ^  reUgious '  became 
fOO  much  at  ease  in  Zaoh,  and  their  candlestick  was  removed.    It 
8  interesting  as  one  goes  from  church  to  church  in  the  dale  to 
lotice  tlie  spoils  that  the  secular  churches  secured  at  the  dissolution 
yf  tbeir  envied  brethren,  and  how  three  centuries  later  these  beauti^ 
ml  objects  have  still  the  air  of  spoils,  looking  diplacSs  and  uncom- 
fortable.   At  Aysgarth  they  have  the  magnificent  rood  screen 
I  from.  Jervaulx ;  but  the  rood  is  gone,  not  being  any  longer  a  Chris- 
^tian  emblem,  and  the  screen  is  not  placed  between  nave  and  chancel, 
.  but  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir,  where  it  serves  no  purpose.    In 
,lMlddleham  Church  is  an  incised  stone  which  once  covered  the 
tomb  of  an  abbot  named  Thornton.    It  is  fixed  against  the  tower 
,  wall  as  a  curiosity,  and  no  longer  covers  the  poor  abbot's  bones. 
But  the  most  striking  instance  of   misused  gains  is  at  Wensley. 
The  parclose  of  a  Scrope  chantry  at  Easby  Abbey  was  brought  at 
the  dissolution  to  a  Scrope  chantry  at  Wensley.    It  is  appro- 
priately inscribed  with  the  names  and  shields  of  the  long  and 
famous  line  of  the  Scropes  of  Bolton.    At  present  it  forms  three 
^  sides  of  what  appears  to  be  an  opera  box,  with  a  front  painted  to 
look  like  white  marble.    As  I  was  not  in  Wensley  on  a  Sunday  I 
did  not  see  to  what  purpose  this  quaint  contrivance  was  put  in 
divine  service.    Wensley  Church  is  extraordinarily  rich  in  precious 
relics  of  its  own ;  it  has  ^  the  finest  brass  of  any  parish  church  in 
^  England,'  carved  stalls  of  singular  beauty,  Early  English  sedilia, 
^  a  couple  of  Saxon  crosses,  a  ^  Perpendicular  alms  box,'  and  other 
treasures ;  but  it  carries  its  ^  secularity '  so  far  that  it  has  more 
'  the  air  of  a  museum  than  a  church.    The  officiating  minister  does 
''  not  sit  in  his  stall,  but  in  a  modem  reading-pew  outside  the  chancel ; 
'   and  he  cannot,  if  he  would,  sit  in  the  sedilia,  because  the  altar  rail 
^  runs  into  them. 

The  mention  of  the  name  of  Scrope — a  great  name  in  Wensley- 
*  dale— recalls  the  ancient  controversy  between  Sir  Richard  Scrope 
and  Sir  Robert  Grosvenor,  ancestor  of  the  ducal  family  of  West- 
^  minster,  respecting  the  right  to  bear  the  arms  azure,  a  bend  or. 
^  There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  arms  had  been  used  in  good  &ith 
^  by  both  families;  they  were  borne  also  by  the  Carminows  of 
'  Cornwall,  with  whom  both  Sir  Richard  Scrope  and  the  guardian 
^  53—2 
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of  Sir  Bobert  Giosvenor  had  disputed  them.  But  a  Scrope  had 
not  met  a  Giosvenor  in  any  ^  chiyanchee '  until  the  expedition  to 
Scotland  in  1385,  when  Sir  Richard  challenged  Sir  Robert,  and  the 
case  was  sent  for  trial  to  the  Constable  of  England.  All  the  great 
knights  and  abbots  of  Torkshire  appeared  as  witnesses  for  Scrope, 
and  all  the  great  knights  and  abbots  of  Cheshire  for  Grosvenor ; 
but  there  is  a  significant  di£Eerence  in  the  concluding  question 
put  to  one  side  and  the  other.  The  Scrope  party,  as  a  rule,  say 
they  had  never  heard  tell  of  Sir  Robert  Grosvenor  or  his  ancestors 
till  the  expedition  to  Scotland,  while  the  Grosvenor  &ction  con- 
tent themselves  with  sajring  they  have  nothing  to  depose  about 
the  Scrope  claim.  Two  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  witnesses  on 
the  Scrope  side  were  the  parson  of  Wensley  Church  and  the  poet 
Geo£Erey  Chaucer.  As  a  good  specimen  of  the  sort  of  evidence  a 
church  could  afford  in  matters  of  heraldry,  and  as  a  compliment 
to  the  memory  of  the  old  parson,  Sir  Simon,  whose  fine  brass  is 
still  the  most  striking  beauty  of  the  church,  I  will  transcribe  part 
of  his  deposition,  in  the  translation  of  Sir  Harris  Nicolas. 

Sir  Simon,  parson  of  the  chnrch  of  Wynsselowe,  of  the  age  of  sixty  and 
upwards,  said,  certainly  that  the  arms  Aznre,  a  bend  Or,  appertained  to  Sir 
Richard  Scrope,  for  they  were  in  his  chnrch  of  Wynsselowe  in  certain  glass 
windows  of  that  chnrch,  of  which  Sir  Richard  was  patron ;  and  on  the  west  gable 
window  of  the  said  church  were  the  entire  arms  of  Sir  Richard  Scrope  in  a  glass 
window,  the  setting  np  of  which  arms  was  beyond  the  memory  of  man.  The 
said  arms  were  also  in  divers  other  parts  of  the  said  chnrch,  and  in  his  chancel 
in  a  glass  window,  and  in  the  east  gable  also  were  the  said  arms  placed  amongsi 
the  arms  of  great  lords,  such  as  the  King,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  the  lord 
of  Neville,  the  earl  of  Warren.  He  also  said  that  there  was  a  tomb  in  his 
cemetery  of  Simon  Scrope,  as  might  then  be  seen  by  the  inscription  on  the  tomb, 
who  was  bnried  in  the  ancient  fashion  in  a  stone  chest,  with  the  inscripftion 
Cy  gift  Simond  le  Sorope,  without  date.  And  after  Simon  Scrope  lieth  one 
Henry  Scrope  .  .  .  and  after  him  lieth  William  son  of  the  said  Henry  Scrope, 
who  Ueth  in  the  manner  aforesaid  beneath  the  stone,  and  there  is  graven  thereon 
Toy  gist  William  le  Berope,  without  date,  for  the  bad  weather,  wind,  snow,  and 
rain,  had  so  defaced  it,  that  no  man  could  make  out  the  remainder  of  the  writing, 
so  old  and  defaced  was  it.  .  .  .  From  William  came  Henry  Scrope,  knight,  who 
lieth  in  the  Abbey  of  St  Agatha  [i.e.  at  Sasby],  armed  in  the  arms  Asure,  a 
bend  Or,  which  Sir  Henry  was  founder  of  the  said  Abbey;  and  Sir  William 
Scrope,  elder  brother  of  Sir  Richard  that  now  is,  lieth  in  the  same  abbey  in  the 
same  arms  depicted,  but  not  painted.  The  said  Sir  Simon  placed  before  tte 
Commissioners  an  albe  with  flaps  [apparels,  pairu^t]  upon  which  were  em- 
broidered the  arms  of  the  Scropes  entire,  the  making  of  which  arms  and  the 
name  of  the  donor  were  beyond  the  memory  of  man.  He  added  that  the 
patronage  of  his  church  of  Wynsselowe  had  always  been  vested  in  Sir  Richard 
Sorope  and  his  ancestors  bearing  the  name  of  Scrope,  beyond  the  memory  of 
man ;  and  that  the  arms  Azure,  a  bend  Or,  had  always  been  reputed  to  belong  to 
him  and  to  his  ancestors,  and  he  never  heard  to  the  contrary ;  he  had  never 
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heard  that  the  anna  had  been  challenged ;  or  of  Sir  Richard  Grosvenor  or  any 
of  his  ancestors. 

The  amusing  thing  about  this  evidence  is  that  most  of  it  is  not 
to  the  point ;  the  stone  cofi^,  although  they  testified  to  the  exist- 
ence of  two  generations  of  the  family,  bore  no  shields  of  arms, 
the  first  appearance  of  arms  on  a  tomb  being  on  that  of  Sir  Henry, 
who  died  1336.  The  glass  windows  and  the  alb,  the  date  of  which 
was  outre  memoire  de  home,  would  not  necessarily  take  one  further 
back  than  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century — ^that  is,  to  the 
same  Sir  Henry  Scrope ;  who  was  the  first  member  of  the  family 
to  be  heard  of  outside  his  own  dale  and  to  acquire  wealth.  He 
was  a  lawyer,  a  fact  with  which  the  Grosvenor  party  twitted  his 
descendant,  and  rose  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench, 
making  his  fortune  by  grants  of  forfeited  estates.  Sir  Simon 
poUtely  calls  him  the  founder  of  St.  Agatha's  Abbey ;  but,  in  fact, 
he  bought  that  title  with  other  Richmond  property. 

The  evidence  of  Geffray  Chaucere,  Esquier,  is  as  characteristic 
as  Sir  Simon's.  After  stating  that  he  had  seen  Sir  Richard  Scrope 
bearing  the  contested  arms  in  France  before  the  town  of  '  Retters,' 
where  he  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  he  was  asked  whether  he  had 
ever  heard  of  any  challenge  made  by  Sir  Robert  Grosvenor  or  his 
ancestors.  To  which  he  repUed  no,  but  that  he  was  once  in 
Friday  Street,  London,  and  walking  through  the  street  he  saw  a 
new  sign  hanging  out  with  these  arms  thereon,  and  enquired  '  what 
inn  that  was  that  had  hung  out  the  arms  of  Scrope,'  and  one 
answered  him,  *  They  are  not  hung  out,  sir,  for  the  arms  of  Scrope, 
nor  painted  there  for  those  arms,  but  they  a  e  painted  and  put 
there  by  a  knight  of  the  county  of  Chester  called  Sir  Robert 
Qrovenor ; '  '  and  that  was  the  first  time  that  he  ever  heard  speak 
of  Sir  Robert  Grovenor,  or  his  ancestors,  or  of  any  one  bearing  the 
name  of  Grovenor.' 

The  trial  began  on  October  20,  1385,  and  was  adjourned  from 
time  to  time  till  May  12,  1389,  when  Thomas,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
as  Constable  of  England,  gave  judgment  against  Grosvenor,  ordering 
him  to  bear  the  disputed  arms  with  the  difference  of  a  'plain 
bordure  argent.'  Grosvenor  appealed,  and  Richard  II.,  the 
following  year,  aflSrmed  the  Constable's  decision,  all  but  the 
assignment  of  the  original  coat  with  a  difference,  which  had  stuck 
in  the  good  knight's  throat.  Grosvenor  adopted  instead  a  coat 
with  the  same  tinctures  but  a  different  charge,  the  garbe  or  wheat- 
sheaf,  which  the  family  still  bear.    But  the  whirUgig  of  time  brought 
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its  revenge  as  lecenUy  as  the  year  1880,  when  the  late  Duke  of 
Westminster  won  the  Derby  with  Bend  Or,  and  thereby  associated 
that  coat  more  indissolubly  with  the  house  of  Grosvenor  than  if 
it  had  been  given  back  to  him  by  the  whole  Heralds'  C!ollege  on  their 
repentant  knees. 

One  other  interesting  name  besides  that  of  Sir  Richard  Scrope 
is  closely  knit  up  with  Hie  fortunes  of  Wensleydale,  that  of  Richaid 
Crookback,  afterwards  Eang  of  England.  Hiddleham  Castle,  the 
home  of  Warwick  the  King-maker,  as  we  know  from  '  The  Last  of 
the  Barons,'  passed  to  Richard  by  his  marriage  with  the  Lady 
Anne  Neville ;  and  here  was  bom  his  only  son  and  heir ;  here  also 
he  died.  Tourists  are  still  asked  to  imagine  the  sad  scene  as  taking 
place  in  what  remains  of  the  round  tower  at  the  south-west  angle. 
As  there  is  neither  floor  nor  roof  to  this  interesting  chamber,  nor, 
indeed,  a  chamber  at  all,  the  exercise  in  imagination  is  severe. 
But  it  is  the  church  which  remains  the  best  memorial  of  Richard. 
The  pilgrim  to  this  shrine  learns  to  discard  all  the  notions  about 
the  unfortunate  monarch  that  he  has  gathered  from  poets  in  the 
pay  of  Lancastrian  and  Tudor  enemies,  such  as  William  Shake- 
speare, whose  works  are  at  a  discount  in  Wensleydale.  If  Horace 
Walpole  had  known  Middleham  he  might  have  added  an  inter- 
esting chapter  to  his  '  Historic  Doubts  on  the  Lite  and  Reign  of 
Richard  III.,'  for  the  part  of  the  pious  founder  which  Richard 
played  here,  where  he  was  at  home  and  well  known,  sorts  ill  with 
the  picture  drawn  by  Shakespeare  of  a  Macchiavelian  pohtician 
leering  between  two  bishops.  As  soon  as  the  Duke  had  acquired 
the  Middleham  estate,  he  obtained  from  the  King,  his  brother, 
letters  patent  creating  in  the  church  a  college  of  dean,  six  chaplains, 
four  clerks,  sacristan,  and  choristers,  which  bore  the  name  of  ^  the 
College  of  the  Dean  and  Chaplains  of  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
of  Middleham,  in  the  County  of  York,'  and  was  made  exempt  from 
episcopal  visitation.  The  statutes  were  drawn  and  some  endow- 
ments provided,  but  the  grant  of  the  larger  part  of  these,  made 
just  before  Bosworth  Field,  was  not  ratified  by  the  victor.  The 
stalls  in  the  college  bore  the  names  of  Our  Lady,  St.  George,  St. 
Catherine,  St.  Ninian,  St.  Cuthbert,  St.  Anthony,  and  St.  Barbara. 
These  particulars  maybe  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  because 
such  self-governing  foundations  are  to-day  unknown  except  in  tiie 
solitary  instance  of  Westminster  Abbey.  The  bishops  have  always 
turned  a  cold  eye  on  places  exempt  from  their  jurisdiction,  and 
the  college  at  Middleham  survived  four  centuries,  only  to  be  de- 
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graded  in  1856  to  the  common  level  of  benefices,  one  of  the  last 
canons  being  no  less  a  person  than  Charles  Eingsley.  The  mis- 
fortune of  Middleham  was  that,  except  for  Mr.  Dean,  there  was  no 
endowment.  Still  the  historical  interest  should  have  saved  it; 
and  colleges  of  clergy  being  so  exactly  what  are  wanted  for  grappling 
-with  the  irreligion  of  large  populations,  it  is  pitiful  that  the  very 
idea  of  such  places  should  be  out  of  mind  to-day ;  for  there  are 
ample  means  to  endow  them  if  plutocrats  could  only  be  persuaded 
that  it  is  wiser  to  spend  money  on  men  than  on  things,  even  though 
libraries  and  organs  may  last  a  littie  longer  than  the  ordinary 
human  being.  The  visitor  to  Middleham  will  find  few  traces  of 
Richard's  foundation,  for  an  Early  Georgian  dean,  Luke  Cotes  by 
name,  pulled  down  all  the  interior  fittings  of  the  church,  which 
resembled  those  of  the  ordinary  college  chapel,  and  filled  ike 
building  with  the  large  square  pews  of  the  period.  These  have 
now  yielded  place  to  others  in  more  modem  tast^e,  and  as  some 
leminder  of  the  departed  glories  the  singers  sit  in  canopied  stalls. 

From  an  interesting  collection  of  documents  relating  to  tiie 
Collegiate  Church  of  Middleham,  made  for  the  Camden  Society 
(1847)  by  the  Rev.  William  Atthill,  Canon  and  Sub-dean,  I  quote 
a  reference  to  another  eighteenth-century  dean,  the  Very  Rev. 
Robert  Boucher  NickoUs,  LL.D.  (installed  1786),  consisting  of  an 
entry  by  him  in  the  parish  register : 

BuriaU,  October  29**,  1792. 
I  enter  under  the  bead  of  burials  as  spiritually  dead  the  names  of 
John  Sadleb, 
Clerk  to  Mr.  John  Breare,  Attomey-at-law,  of  this  place ;  and 

Christopher  Fblton, 
Clerk  to  Mr.  Luke  Yarker,  Attomey-at-law,  of  this  place ;  first,  for  irrererent 
behaviour  in  church  a  second  time,  after  public  reproof  on  a  former  ocoasioii  of 
the  same  sort;  and,  secondly,  when  mildly  admonished  by  me  not  to  repeat 
the  same,  they  both  made  use  of  the  most  scandalous  and  insolent  words 
concerning  myself,  for  which  I  thought  proper  to  pass  a  public  censure  upon 
them  after  sermon  (though  they  were  wilfully  absent),  in  the  face  of  the 
congregation ;  and  enter  the  mention  of  the  same  in  this  book,  that  the  names 
of  those  insolent  young  men  may  go  down  to  posterity  as  void  of  all  reyerence 
to  God  and  his  ministers.     Witness  my  hand, 

KoB^  B.  KiOEOLLS,  l>ean. 
Witness:  RoG»  Dawson,  Seg^. 

Perhaps  the  pages  of  Cornhill  are  a  shorter  cut  to  posterity 
ihan  the  Middleham  register,  or  even  the  pubUcations  of  the  Camden 
Society. 

Urbanus  Sylvan. 
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BOOK    11. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

Full  winter  seemed  to  have  come  in  a  night ;  eveiywbeie  m 
lay  white  upon  the  land,  eveiy  blade  was  a  frosted  ffllyei  tpsu. 
Not  a  leaf  yet  kept  the  sommei  green ;  shnmken,  brown  aad 
yellow,  they  hung  by  their  brittle  stems ;  it  was  a  still  monung>ai)i 
he  who  had  ears  to  listen  to  nature  sounds,  all  through  the  wooib 
oould  have  heard  ever  and  anon  the  sigh  of  one,  filing  heie  and 
there.  A  dim  blue  winter  sky  held  the  world ;  the  sonfiliine  wu 
serene  and  faintly  warm,  like  the  heart  of  a  good  old  bob. 
The  air  was  like  iced  wine  to  drink,  invigorating,  tingliog  tluoqgi 
the  veins.  It  painted  Aspasia's  cheeks  a  splendid  scariet.  It  fiM 
her  with  the  spirits  of  all  yomig  things,  foaJs  and  kittens  and  cok; 
so  that  she  could  hardly  keep  from  prancing  down  the  inm  pa&. 
from  cutting  steps  on  the  stiff  grass  to  hear  it  crackle  beneati  iff 
feet. 

As  Bethune  looked  at  her,  he  thought  she  was  as  prettf  » * 
winter  robin  in  her  brown  furs.  Her  eyes  glistened  as  she  fcfflg 
quick  glances  at  him;  her  dimples  came  and  went;  ier  teeA 
flashed  as  she  chattered  at  headlong  speed.  They  were  going  to 
Sunday  service  at  the  village  church,  a  couple  of  miles  awsf, «» 
Baby  was  setting  forth  with  a  delightful  sense  of  vigour  and  freedran. 

Those  whose  fate  binds  them  to  cities  can  have  no  ide&  ci^ 
delicate  joys  of  the  country  walk,  with  the  beloved  one—him « 
her— who  fills  the  thoughts.  Alas  !  for  the  poor  wench  tW  i^ 
no  better  pleasure  than  to  tramp  along  the  crowded  street.  WW 
does  she  know  of  the  loveliness  of  'solitude  for  two,'  of  tie<fc«f 
sympathy  of  nature,  perfect  in  every  season  with  the  heart  4»t  * 
of  her  clay  ? 

Not,  indeed,  that  Miss  Cuningham  acknowledged  even  to  btf* 

^  Copyright,  1904,  bj  Sgerton  Castle,  In  the  United  States  of  Aioerics. 
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self  that  Raymond  Bethnne  was  the  present  lord  of  her  mind> 
mnch  less  her  beloved.  Nevertheless,  the  glamour  of  that  hour  that 
strikes  but  once  in  a  lifetime  was  upon  her.  Love,  first  love,  the 
only  love,  comparable  but  to  the  most  exquisite  mystery  of  the 
dawn,  of  the  spring;  happiness  so  evanescent  that  a  touch  will 
destroy  it,  so  delicate  that  the  scent  of  it  is  obUterated  by  fulfil- 
ment ;  so  utterly  made  of  anticipation,  of  unrealised,  unformed 
desire,  that  to  shape  it,  to  seize  it,  is  to  lose  it — ^is  it  not  strange 
that  we,  to  whom  such  a  gift  is  granted,  receive  it,  nearly  all  of  us, 
not  as  we  should,  on  our  knees,  but  grossly,  greedily,  impatiently, 
ungratefully,  hurrying  through  the  golden  moments,  tearing  apart 
the  gossamer  veil,  grasping  the  flower  from  the  stem  before  its 
unfolding  ?  No  wonder  that  to  most  the  day  that  foUows  on  this 
dawn  should  be  so  full  of  heat  and  burden;  the  fruit  of  this 
blossom  so  sour  to  the  parent  that  the  children's  teeth  are  set 
on  edge ;  that,  behind  the  veil,  the  vision  should  prove  dull,  flat, 
and  unprofitable ! 

Now  Aspasia,  though  a  very  creature  of  earth  and  one  that 
knew  no  transcendental  longings,  had  kept  the  pure  heart  of  her 
childhood ;  and  therefore  this  hour  of  her  first  love,  all  vague,  all 
unacknowledged,  was  wholly  sweet. 

They  knelt,  Bethune  and  she,  side  by  side,  in  the  small  bare 
church.  She  flung  him  a  look  of  comical  anguish  over  the  grunting 
of  the  harmonium  and  the  unmelodious  chants  of  the  village  choir. 
She  struck  into  a  hymn  herself,  in  a  high  clear  pipe,  as  true  as  a 
robin's  song.  A  pale  young  clergyman,  with  protruding  eyeballs, 
led  the  service  with  a  sort  of  anaemic  piety ;  grand  old  Bible  words 
were  gabbled  or  droned ;  grand  old  CSiurch  prayers,  with  the 
dignity  of  an  antique  faith  still  resounding  in  them — who,  that 
heard,  seemed  to  care  ?  It  was  the  Sunday  routine,  and  that 
was  all. 

Bethune  saw  the  girl's  fingers  unconsciously  practising  musical 
exercises  on  the  ledge  of  the  pew ;  when  their  eyes  met  once,  she 
made  a  childish  grimace.  She,  for  one,  was  fmnkly  bored.  As 
for  him,  had  he  any  faith  ?  He  had  hardly  ever  thought  even  of 
putting  the  question.  He  went  to  the  Church  service  of  his 
country  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  his  grandfathers  had  done  before 
him.  It  was  part  of  the  etiquette  of  his  military  life.  Now  and 
again  he  had  been  moved  to  a  solemn  Etir  of  the  feelings  during 
some  brief  soldier's  ceremony :  the  hurried  funeral  perhaps  of  an 
English  lad  far  away  from  homeland.    But  so  had  he  been  moved 
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by  the  bugle-call,  hj  the  hunah  on  the  field.  Life  and  death,  love 
and  religion,  what  did  they  mean  ?  What  aie  ?re,  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  but  the  toys  of  a  blind  fate  i 

There  is  but  one  thing  sme  in  the  nnoertainty,  he  told  himadf, 
but  one  etaflf  in  the  wilderness,  one  anchor  in  the  tnimoil-Hlaty. 

The  damp-stained  wall  at  his  side  was  starred  with  memoriab. 
He  b^an  to  contemplate  them,  idly  at  first,  then  with  an  enlrindling 
interest.  Here  was  an  old  stone  slab  commemorating,  in  half- 
obUterated  words,  some  son  of  a  Dorset  house  who  had  died  for  the 
country  in  far  Peninsular  days.  *  In  the  twentieth  year  of  his 
age.'  A  yonng  existence,  to  be  thus  cut  short !  Tet,  had  hs 
lived,  and  given  life,  his  own  sons  wonld  now  be  well-nigh  forgottoL 

Under  this  was  a  black-marble  tablet.  The  blood  rushed  to 
his  face  as  he  read,  and  then  ebbed,  leaving  him  cold  : 

To  THE  Memobt  of  Gaptain  Hekbt  English,  of  Hkb  Majestt'&  Imbuk 
Staff  Corps,  kii<lsd  on  ssbvigb  in  thb  Pamibs.    Aged  28. 

Thus  ran  the  sober  inscription ;  followed  the  text,  more  triumphant 
than  sorrowful : 

He  that  loeeth  his  life  shall  find  it. 

And  then  the  words : 

Tms  Tablet  was  ebbcted  bt  his  Mother. 

Behind  him,  by  just  turning  his  head,  he  conld  see  another 
memorial.  A  plate  of  flaming  brass,  this  one ;  lajge,  for  it  had  to 
hold  many  names,  and  very  new.  It  was  scored  in  vermilion  tribute 
to  those  yeomen — gentlemen  and  peasant — ^who,  at  the  first  breath 
of  disaster,  had  hurried  overseas  from  the  peaceful  district  to  uphold 
the  mother  country  in  a  point  of  honour  and  had  found  quid^ 
honour  themselves.  In  a  little  while  these  blood-red  letters,  too, 
would  fade,  but  not  so  quickly  as  the  memory  of  grief  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  had  sent  their  lads  oft  with  such  tears,  such  acclamations. 
Bethune  thought  to  himself,  witii  a  bitter  smile,  that  there  was  not 
one  of  the  churches  dotted  all  over  the  wide  English  land  where 
some  such  brand-new  memorifd  had  not  been  nailed  this  last  year« 
and  how,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  the  eyes  of  the  congregation  would 
sweep  past  it,  with  ever-growing  dulness  of  custom,  until  the  record 
came  to  mean  no  more  than  the  grey  stones  of  the  walls  themselves. 
No  less  quickly  than  England,  the  moment  of  peril  past,  forgets 
those  who  rose  to  her  call  and  fell  for  her  name,  does  the  thoof^t 
of  the  brother,  the  comrade,  the  son,  pass  from  the  home  circle! 
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Not  that  he  pitied  the  forgotten ;  not  that  he  wished  it  otherwise 
with  his  country.  It  was  well  for  England  that  her  sons  should 
think  it  a  matter  of  course  to  give  their  lives  for  her.  And  it  was 
what  he  could  wish  for  himself,  to  die  where  his  duty  was,  and 
be  obhterated.  Who,  indeed,  should  remember  him  who  had  no 
ties  of  kinship  and  had  lost  his  only  frigid  ?  .  .  .  Who  should 
be  remembered  when  Harry  English  was  already  forgotten  ? 

His  lips  curled,  as  he  flung  a  glance  along  the  aisles  and  won- 
dered if  any  heart,  under  these  many-coloured  Sunday  garments, 
still  beat  true  to  the  lost  lover ;  nay,  how  many  comfortable  widows 
had  already  brought  a  second  mate  to  worship  under  the  tablet 
that  commemorated  the  first  ?  Hold  !  yet  the  mothers  remember 
— this  was  the  church  where  Harry  English  had  worshipped, 
beside  his  mother,  the  grand  tender  silent  woman  whom  Bethune, 
too,  had  loved :  the  mother  who  had  been  alone,  with  himself,  to 
mourn! 

When  he  had  set  out  on  his  way  this  morning  he  had  been  moved 
by  the  thought  that  to  kneel  where  his  friend  had  knelt  was  the 
last  and  only  tribute  he  could  pay  that  memory.  The  mountain 
torrent  had  robbed  them  of  his  grave ;  but  in  the  shrine  which 
sheltered  his  tablet,  in  this  church  of  a  communion  that  had  rigidly 
severed  the  old  fond  ties  between  the  living  and  the  departed,  no 
service  could  yet  now  be  held  that  would  not  be  in  some  sort  a 
commemoration. 

As  the  thoughts  surged  through  his  mind  like  wreckage  on  the 
waves  of  his  feelings,  he  seemed  to  go  back,  with  a  passion  that 
almost  had  something  of  remorse,  to  his  old  sorrow  for  English  and 
to  his  old  bitterness  against  the  woman  who  had  put  another  in  his 
comrade's  place. 

In  vision  he  placed  the  two  men  before  him :  Harry,  stem, 
eager,  true,  with  his  rare  beautiful  smile — eagle  of  glance,  clear 
of  mind,  unerring  of  judgment,  swift  of  action ;  Harry  English, 
the  unrecognised  hero  of  the  deep  strong  heart ;  he  whose  courage 
at  the  crucial  moment  had  maintained  the  honour  of  England ; 
who,  in  saving  the  frontier  stronghold,  had,  as  Bethune  knew» 
saved  India  from  gathenng  disaster !  And  Sir  Arthur  Gerardine, 
the  great  man,  with  his  fatuous  smile,  his  fatal  self-complacency, 
his  ignorant  policy.  Sir  Arthur  Gerardine  in  his  high  place,  work- 
ing untold  future  mischief  to  the  Empire  with  inane  diligence. 
Bethune  almost  laughed,  as  he  pictured  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to 
himself,  one  of  the  many  of  his  order,  busy  in  picking  out  stone 
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by  stone  the  great  foundations  planned  by  the  brains  of  Lawrences, 
oemented  by  the  blood  of  Nicholsons. 

And  yet,  this  Rosamond  Gerardine,  who  had  borne  the  name 
of  EnglLdi,  could  not  be  dismissed  merely  as  one  who,  light-natuied, 
had  found  it  easy  and  profitable  to  forget.  Sphinx,  she  had  haunted 
his  thoughts  that  Indian  night  as  he  had  walked  back  from  her 
palace,  carrying  with  him  her  image,  white  and  stately  in  tiie  flash 
of  her  diamonds  and  the  green  fires  of  her  emeralds  ...  the  great 
lady,  who  knew  the  value  of  her  smiles  and  gave  the  largess  but  with 
condescension.  Sphinx  she  was  even  more  to  him  now,  whether 
hurrying  from  her  walk  to  receive  him,  wide-eyed  in  the  firelight, 
with  the  bloom  of  a  girl  on  her  cheek  and  an  exquisite  gracious 
timidity;  or  wan  in  her  black  robes — ^widow,  indeed,  it  seemed— 
drinking  in  with  speechless  tenderness  of  sorrow  every  memory 
of  the  lost  friend,  as  if  no  Sir  Arthur  Qerardine  had  ever  stepped 
between  her  and  her  beloved. 

Was  this  attitude  but  a  phase  of  a  sick  woman's  fancy,  to  be 
dropped  when  the  mood  had  passed  ?  Was  not,  in  truth,  Lady 
Qerardine  in  this  freakish  humour  as  false  to  Sir  Arthur,  who  had 
given  her  affluence  and  position,  as  she  had  been  to  him  who  had 
given  her  his  love  and  &dth  ?  Deep  down  under  his  consciousness 
there  was  a  little  angry  grudge  against  her  that  she  should  not 
have  accompanied  them  this  morning.  Were  she  now  sincere, 
she  would  have  felt  the  same  desire  as  he  himself  to  pray  where 
the  walls  heralded  Harry  English's  name.  Bethune  did  not  know, 
so  little  do  even  the  most  straightforward  know  themselves,  that 
had  she  knelt  by  his  side  to-day  it  would  have  been  perilously 
sweet  to  him :  that  had  her  footsteps  gone  with  his  along  the 
frosted  roads  between  the  brown  hedges,  that  way,  to  him,  would 
have  remained  in  fragrance  as  with  a  memory  of  flowers. 

*  Didn't  you  think,'  asked  Baby,  *  that  Mr.  Smith— his  name 
is  Algernon  Vandeleur  Smith,  he's  the  curate — didn't  you  think 
his  eyes  would  drop  out  of  his  head  ?  They  make  me  feel  quite 
ill ! '  They  were  walking  down  the  flagged  churchyard  path,  and 
Baby  was  stamping  her  small  cold  feet.  She  was  talking  in  a  high 
irate  voice,  regardless  of  hearers.  '  Did  you  ever  listen  to  such  a 
sermon  ? ' 

She  opened  her  bright  eyes  very  wide  and  made  a  fish-like 
mouth  in  imitation  of  the  Reverend  Algernon :  '  And  now,  brethren, 
shortly,  briefly,  and  in  a  few  words,  not  wishing  to  detain  jou 
longer,  I  will  endeavour  to  set  before  you  with  conciseness  and 
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bievity •' — She  was  a  bom  mimic,  and  had  caught  the  dreaiy  young 
divine's  very  intonation. 

Bethune  had  no  laugh  for  her :  his  heart  was  soie.  For  once 
the  girl's  mood  jarred  on  him. 

She  was  quick  to  feel  the  shadow  of  his  thoughts.  The  dimple 
went  out  of  her  cheek,  the  spring  from  her  step.  The  icy  briUiancy 
of  the  day  seemed  suddenly  dim  to  her.  The  walk  before  them, 
towards  which  she  had  he&n  yearning  with  deUcious  anticipation, 
became  instantly  a  grey  project,  a  weariness. 

This  gossamer  of  early  love,  it  needs  but  a  breath  of  adverse 
wind  to  tear  it  apart  and  set  it  afloat  in  forlorn  shreds  :  mere  flecks 
to  the  caprice  of  the  airs,  it  that  has  been  a  fairy  bridge  for  the 
dance  of  the  sunbeams !  For  a  long  while  they  trudged  together 
in  silence.  But  all  at  once,  Bethune  looking  down  upon  her  was 
smitten,  not  by  any  hint  of  her  dawning  sentiments  towards  him, 
but  by  the  consciousness  that  he  must  have  seemed  surly  towards 
a  mirthful  child. 

'  Gkxl  knows,'  he  thought  heavily,  '  the  world  gets  sad  enough, 
soon  enough,  to  make  it  shame  to  cloud  even  one  moment  for  the 
children.'  Himself,  he  felt  old  and  sad,  and  miles  away  from  her 
happy  youth. 

^  So  silent  ?  '  said  he,  turning  upon  her  that  softened  look  she 
loved. 

She  glanced  up  at  him,  forcing  a  smile,  but  over  her  frank  eyes 
there  was  a  wet  shimmer  which  she  winked  away  indignantly. 
Once  again,  as  on  that  Indian  evening  when  he  had  seen  Lady 
Oerardine  fit  her  slender  hand  into  the  death  prints  of  the  burnt 
queens,  it  struck  him  that  here,  ii^  this  open-hearted,  sweet- 
xMktured,  gay-spirited  girl,  a  man  might  find  a  companion  for  life 
to  help  and  comfort — ^a  piece  of  charming,  wholesome  prose, 
but  .  •  . 

Baymond  Bethune,  in  his  lonely  isolated  life,  had  had  dreams — 
dreams  that  his  temper  had  been  too  narrow,  too  severely  matter- 
of-fact,  to  bring  into  any  connection  with  his  actions.  He  had 
dieamed  his  dream  as  he  had  read  his  book  of  poetry,  to  lay  it  aside 
without  a  sigh  and  take  up  the  moment's  duty,  as  one  lays  aside 
a  flower,  a  thing  of  fragrance,  a  passing  pleasure,  which  has  no 
further  influence  on  life. 

Now  this  woman,  whom  he  despised,  who  had  outraged  the 
deepest  feehng  of  his  life,  had  become,  in  some  inexplicable  manner, 
the  embodiment  of  these  inconsequent  dreams.    Her  deep  eyes, 
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shadowed  with  sonow  as  the  tarn  by  the  motintaiii  height ;  the 
trick  of  her  sigh,  the  bakn  of  her  rare  smile ;  the  melody  of  her 
voice,  those  low  tones  that  seemed  as  charged  with  mystery  as  tiie 
wind  by  the  whispers  of  the  forest  depths,  all  weie  as 

Charm'd  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faSry  lands  forlorn.  .  .  . 

She  was  a  vision  of  poetry  that  oonld  be  lived,  that  cotdd  become 
part  of  a  man's  very  flesh  and  blood ! 

Of  a  sadden  he  realised  it.  His  heart  gave  a  great  leap  and  then 
seemed  to  stand  still ;  but  the  habit  of  yeazs  and  the  hard  common 
sense  of  his  nature  asserted  themselves  in  violent  reaction.  He 
oolonied  to  the  roots  of  his  hair  in  shame  at  the  monstrousness, 
tihe  absurdity  of  the  tiionght,  to  which  his  idle  dissatisfied  mood 
had  led  him. 

The  girl  saw  his  emotion  and  innocently  attributed  it  to  quite 
another  cause ;  connected  it  with  the  expression  of  his  gUmce  when 
it  had  rested  upon  her.  The  song  awoke  once  more  in  her  heart, 
circling  higher  and  higher  like  a  June  lark.  Renewed  joy  began  to 
bubble  from  her  lips  in  laughter  and  talk. 

When  they  emerged  from  the  copse  to  the  top  of  the  downs, 
where  the  road  dipped  into  the  hollow,  she  halted,  with  an  exclama- 
tion. 

*  See,'  she  cried,  'the  grass  looks  all  gold  and  silver!  And  oh! 
did  anyone  ever  behold  anything  so  pale,  pale,  so  blue,  blue  as  the 
sky !  Oh !  isn't  this  better  than  India ;  don't  you  love  it;  wouldn't 
you  like  to  put  your  arm  round  England  and  kiss  her  ?  ' 

*  England,  the  mother ;  India,  the  mistress,'  thought  Betimne. 
Then,  at  a  maddening  tangent  flight,  his  nund  took  wing.  The 
words  of  Dr.  ChlLtelard  came  back  upon  him.  '  Cold,  tiiat  woman  ? 
Touch  that  coldness  and  be  burnt  to  the  bone  ! '  He  revolted  from 
his  own  soul  as  it  flamed  within  him.  He  woidd  have  liked  to  set 
off  running  across  ihe  frozen  downs  to  that  far  violet  line  where 
washed  the  sea ;  to  have  plunged  into  the  icy  waves,  into  the 
bitter  turmoil  of  the  living  waters,  to  wash  the  d^rading  madness 
from  him. 

Aspasia's  fresh  laugh  brought  his  spirit  back  to  her  with  a 
renewed  revulsion. 

'  Look,  look,'  she  cried  once  more, '  there's  Muhammed's  turban 
going  up  and  down,  and  up  and  down,  the  garden  path !  I  wonder 
what  he's  thinldng  of?    Not  Runkle's  monumental  work,  Fm 
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sure.  Ugli !  I  declare  it's  uncanny  only  to  look  at  that  absurd 
turban  in  this  winter  land.  It's  bad  enough  to  have  Jani  chatter- 
ing about  the  house  like  a  human  Castanet,  without  haying  that 
creature  tramping  up  and  down  outside  the  window,  day  after 
day.  Major  Bethune,  I  wish  you'd  speak  to  the  creature — and 
find  out  what  he  is  up  to.  I  never  saw  anything  so  restless  in 
my  Kfe.' 

*0h,  we've  had  several  conversations,'  answered  Bethune, 
following  with  his  eyes  the  movement  of  the  red  head-dress  in 
the  distant  hollow.  '  That  is  to  say,  I  have  done  a  lively  bit  of 
talking  to  him,  and  he  has  given  me  mighty  polite  answers  and 
said  nothing  at  all.  Those  fellows.  Miss  Aspasia,  are  queer  cattle^ 
proud  as  Lucifer,  secret  as  the  tiger  in  the  jangle.  That  one  down 
there,  however,  is  of  the  modem  school — ^a  sort  of  animal  I  don't 
profess  to  understand,  but  one,  at  any  rate,  I  should  not  care  to 
trust,  myself.  Sir  Arthur  would  have  done  just  as  well  to  have 
left  him  in  India.' 

*  Gracious  ! '    cried    Aspasia.     *  Lord ! '     Her   mind  sprang : 

*  Perhaps  he's  after  Bunkle !  Oh,  Major  Bethune,  you  know  what 
a  mess  poor  Bunkle  is  making  of  things  out  there ;  I  shouldn't 
like  him  to  be  thugged  !  I  always  told  him  he  was  laying  the  seed 
of  mutiny,'  said  lit&ss  Aspasia,  with  tragic  emphasis ! 

Bethune  gave  his  rare  laugh.  'Muhanmied  Saif-u-din  would 
hardly  have  come  over  all  the  way  to  England  to  make  his  private 
mutiny  when  he  could  accomplish  the  matter  with  more  kudos 
in  India,  and  have  a  good  chance  of  saving  his  own  skin  besides.' 

Aspasia  shook  her  head,  preferring  to  cling  to  her  own  dramatic 
inspiration. 

*  Well,  I'll  give  Runkle  a  warning,  anyhow,'  said  she.  *  There's 
something  fishy  about  Muhanmied.  You  may  laugh  at  me,  if  you 
like ;  but  the  man  is  eaten  up  with  some  secret  thought,  some 
sinister  thought.  There's  a  look  in  his  eyes  that  makes  me  shiver. 
And  when  he  smiles — ^ugh !    I  do  hat-e  Easterns.' 

He  glanced  at  her  reflectively,  then  he  smiled.  Such  a  senti- 
ment from  anyone  else  would  have  aroused  his  indignation ;  but 
it  was  impossible  to  take  Miss  Aspasia  Cuningham's  hatreds  with 
seriousness.  Only  this  morning  he  had  seen  her  half  strangle  a 
protesting  Jani  in  vehement  embrace. 

*And  as  for  Aunt  Rosamond,'  went  on  the  girl  comfortably, 

*  it  upsets  her  even  to  see  the  wretched  being.  That's  the  reason 
we  keep  him  to  the  orchard,  you  know  ;  her  windows  look  out  on 
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the  front.  I  had  to  tell  him — it  waa  an  awful  moment ;  he  was 
80  hurt  and  so  grand.  Then  I  explained  it  waa  on  aooount  of  poor 
Captain  English,  you  know.    Oh,  you  know.  .  .  ! ' 

'  Do  I  ?  '  asked  the  man,  with  a  faint  raising  of  the  brows. 

*  Well,  if  it  amuses  you  to  pretend  you  don't/  she  snapped  back. 
*  Anyhow,  Muhammed  did.  He  may  be  a  cut-throat,  but  there's 
something  of  a  gentleman  about  it.  He  put  his  hand  on  his  heart 
and  bowed.  *'The  Lady  Sahib's  wishes  are  sacred,"  he  said. 
And  I've  seen  the  poor  thing  hide  behind  a  tree  when  she  is  coming* 
Rather  touching,  don't  you  think  ?  '  said  the  inconsequent  Baby. 

*  Did  Lady  Qerardine  ask  you  to  speak  to  Muhammed  ?  ' 

*  No.    Why  do  you  ¥rant  to  know  that  1 ' 

^Mere  idle  curiosity,'  he  answered,  striking  at  a  gorse  bush 
with  his  stick  and  watching  the  melted  rime  fly  out  in  spray. 

^  H  yon  knew  Aunt  Rosamond  better,  you'd  understand  she'd 
never  say  such  a  thing  as  that.  She  keeps  everything  close.  But 
we  all  know  she  does  not  want  to  be  reminded  of  things.' 

He  threw  back  his  head  with  his  mirthless  laugh. 

*  Even  I  know  as  much  by  this  time,  Miss  Aspasia.  It  is  perhaps 
a  little  difficult  for  a  solitary  man  to  understand  yon  women ;  but 
one  thing  is  quite  evident:  you  never  do  anything  heartless  or 
selfish  .  .  .  except  from  excess  of  feeling.' 

He  could  not  keep  the  sneer  from  his  tone,  and  Baby's  quick 
temper  was  instantly  aflame. 

*  You  never  have  a  good  word  for  Aunt  Rosamond,'  she  cried ; 
^  but  you  need  not  include  me  in  your  judgment,  I  think  I ' 

Bethune  laughed  again,  harshly. 

*I  am  very  hard  on  Lady  Qerardine,  am  I  notf '  Then 
fixing  his  eyes  upon  her,  broodingly;  'and,  as  for  you,  I 
hope * 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence.  But  to  her  reading,  his  glance 
needed  no  word.    She  giew  rosily  shy  and  ran  on  ahead  to  hide  it. 

'  Well,  I  love  the  Eastern,'  said  the  man,  abruptly  going  back 
to  the  origin  of  the  dispute.  'He's  my  trade.  He  will  be  the 
death  of  me  one  of  these  days,  no  doubt.  But  what  of  that  ?  Does 
not  the  sailor  love  the  sea  that  will  swallow  him.  And  besides,  if 
they  weren't  always  an  uncertain  quantity,  where  would  be  the 
spice  of  life  out  there  ?  One  might  as  well  be  in  a  broker's  ofiice. 
But  I  don't  like  your  westernised  Eastern,'  he  said  with  a  change 
of  tone,  and  took  a  first  long  step  upon  tiie  downward  way. 

Aspasia  skipped  on  before  him. 
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'  Welly  we'ie  a  pretty  queer  lot  down  there,  in  the  Old  Ancient 
House/  she  cried,  in  her  high  meny  pipe.  *  What  with  the  Thug 
plotting — I  know  he's  a  Thug,  whatever  70U  may  say,  and  I  know 
he's  plotting,'  she  gave  her  companion  a  challenging  blink  of  her 
bright  eye ;  ^  and  what  with  crazy  old  Mary,  who's  lived  so  long 
in  this  old  hollow  that  she's  positively  part  of  the  timber  and  plaster 
of  the  house,  and  can  hear  the  very  stones  talk.  By  the  way,  she's 
more  creepy  than  ever  now,  and  swears  that  her  pet  ghosts  are 
walking  with  extra  vigour.  And  what  with  Jani,  running  about 
after  Aunt,  with  her  dog  eyes  and  poor  chattering  teeth !  Nothing 
will  ever  make  me  believe  that  Jani  has  got  a  soul.  And  then, 
my  poor  aunt  herself,  with  her  hyper-what-you-call-'ems,  and 
Runkle  bombarding  her  with  telegrams  which  she  don't  even 
notice,  and  which  I  have  to  answer  as  best  I  may.  I  say,'  said 
Aspasia,  stopping  reflectively,  '  there  will  be  a  fine  row,  I  tell  you, 
soon!  For  if  I  know  Runkle,  he'll  pounce,  one  of  these  days. 
And  Aunt  Rosamond ;  well,  you  see  for  yourself  what  she  is  just 
now.    Positively  there's  only  you  and  I  that  are  sane.' 

She  sprang  on  again,  to  look  back  at  him  over  her  shoidder  and 
laugh  like  a  schoolgirl. 

His  eyes  sank  before  hers.  Gould  she  but  have  guessed  on 
the  brink  of  what  ignoble  madness  he — the  sane  man — ^was  standing  \i 


CHAPTER   X.  :, 

*  How  rosy  you  look ! '  said  Lady  Qerardine. 

^  I've  been  driving  Major  Bethune  in  the  cart.  And  the  pony 
went  like  an  angel  on  four  legs,'  said  Aspasia.  *  I  suppose  the  wind 
caught  my  face.' 

She  pressed  the  back  of  her  hands  to  her  cheeks,  as  she  spoke, 
and  her  eyes  danced  above  them.  It  was  the  rose  of  happiness 
and  no  evanescent  wind  bloom  that  glowed  in  her  innocent  childish 
countenance. 

Women's  glances  arc  cruelly  quick  to  read  the  tender  secrets 
of  each  other's  souls.  Lady  Gerardine's  look  hardened  as  she  still 
fixed  the  girl ;  her  own  wounded  inconsequent  heart  was  suddenly 
aflame  with  anger  against  her.  Not  a  fortnight  ago  had  Aspasia 
been  setting  flowers  before  the  portrait  of  Harry  English  and  offering, 
in  passionate  love,  melodies  to  that  mystic  presence.  And  it  had 
been  sufficient  that  this  Bethune's  everyday  substantiality  should 
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show  itself,  for  the  fickle  cieature  to  change  allegiance.  She  had 
dared  to  think  she  loved  Hany  English,  and  now  she  dated  to 
desecrate  this  love ! 

They  were  in  the  drawing-room  waiting  the  summons  for  lunch. 
Bethune  had  not  yet  appeared.  With  an  air  of  embarrassment 
very  foreign  to  her.  Baby  tossed  oil  her  hat  and  coat  and  moved 
restlessly  to  the  piano.  She  wished  pettishly,  to  herself,  that  her 
annt  would  stop  staring.  But  nothing  could  drive  the  lustre  from 
her  own  eyes  and  the  upward  tilt  from  her  lips.  She  had  had  such 
a  lovely  drive  over  the  wet  downs ;  they  had  watched  the  scolding, 
stamping  squirrel  in  the  hazel  copse.  His  dark  face  had  brightened 
80  often.  His  gaze  had  rested  on  her  so  gently  now  and  again. 
When  he  got  down  to  open  the  wicket  gate  for  her  he  had  gafJieied 
a  little  pale  belated  monthly  rose  from  the  bush  at  the  side,  and 
had  given  it  to  her.  She  would  always  keep  it,  always.  .  .  .  Her 
fingers  strayed  unconsciously  over  the  keys  from  one  harmony  to 
another.  They  fell  into  a  familiar  theme — the  Chopin  Prelude, 
with  its  sobbing  rain-beat  accompaniment.  She  forgot  Lady 
Gerardine  and  her  dry  hostile  tones,  her  cold  violating  look.  Fol- 
lowing the  strong  pinions  of  her  art,  her  young  emotions  had  b^un 
to  beat  tentative  wings,  when  she  was  brought  down  to  earth,  as 
once  before,  very  suddenly  and  with  no  pleasant  shock. 

'  Whom  is  your  music  addressed  to  now,  Aspasia  ? '  asked  Lady 
<jerardine,  leaning  over  towards  her  with  folded  arms  on  tiie  piano. 

The  musician's  fingers  dropped  from  the  notes. 

'  To  nobody  that  belongs  to  you  ! '  she  cried  rudely,  with  a 
flare  of  schoolgirl  anger.    Her  face  crimsoned. 

Lady  Gerardine's  gaze  was  filled  with  a  lightning  contempt 
She  straightened  herself  and  looked  at  the  empty  space  on  the 
wall,  where  Harry  English's  portrait  had  hung. 

^  In  trutii,'  she  said,  '  my  dear,  you  don't  take  long  to  change.' 

Her  voice  was  scomfal. 

Quite  taken  aback  and  in  a  hot  rage,  Aspasia  bounced  up  from 
the  music-stool.  But  before  a  coherent  word  could  relieve  her. 
Major  Bethune  came  in  upon  them. 

When  her  anger  had  somewhat  cooled  down — never  a  lengdiy 
process  with  Aspasia — she  began  to  feel  a  sort  of  wonder  at  herself. 
What,  indeed,  had  become  of  the  pale,  gallant  ghost  that  she  had 
Bdt  up  to  worship  in  the  shrine  of  her  heart  ?  (rone,  gone  after 
the  way  of  ghosts,  before  the  first  ray  of  real  sunshine — Bethune's 
hand-clasp,  his  softened  glance,  his  rare  smile.    With  the  realisa- 
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tion  of  her  own  fickleness  came  another,  so  overwhelming  in 
its  suggestion,  that  all  else  was  swept  awa7  by  it.  She  was  in 
love  !  ...  In  love  for  the  first  time^  really,  nmmstakably,  Aspasia 
Guningham,  who  had  meant  to  devote  her  whole  life  to  her  art. 

Bethune  wondered,  in  his  blundering  masculine  way,  what 
blight  had  fallen  in  the  little  dining-room,  to  render  their  wontedly 
harmonious  meeting  of  the  three  at  meals  so  constrained  that 
day. 

But  when,  later,  Lady  Gerardine  and  her  niece  found  them- 
selves once  more  alone,  the  memory  of  her  curious  resentment 
seemed  to  have  faded  from  the  elder  woman's  mind,  to  have  been 
erased  by  a  fresh  tide  of  thought,  as  footprints  on  the  sands  are 
washed  away  by  the  waves. 

Old  Mary  had  been  with  her  in  the  gloaming ;  old  Mary,  with 
her  tender  memories  of  the  dead  past,  her  mystic  whispers  of  present 
hauntings. 

'  Eh,  ma'am,  he's  been  very  near  to  us,  these  days,'  she  said. 
^  Last  night,  now,  I  heard  his  step  come  down  the  passage,  as  plain, 
as  plain  as  ever  I  heard  anything.  I  always  knew  his  step  among 
a  thousand,  ma'am,  from  a  child ;  a  clean,  clear  step,  with  never  a 
slur  nor  a  slouch  ;  not  as  most  people  walk.' 

'Oh,  Mary,'  cried  Lady  Qerardine,  a  thrill,  half  exquisite, 
half  terrible,  running  through  her, '  why  does  he  come  back  now  ? ' 

'  Why,  ma'am,  it's  because  of  you,  I'm  thinking,'  said  the  old 
woman,  simply.    '  You're  just  calling  him  back  to  you.' 

•  Oh,  Mary  ! ' 

'  Does  that  frighten  you,  ma'am  ?  Doesn't  it  make  you  glad  ? 
Why,  the  other  evening,  they  had  not  lit  the  lamps  yet  in  the  hall, 
and  I  felt  him  pass  me — ^his  own  presence,  just  as  I  feel  yours  there. 
Nothing  of  the  grave,  of  the  cold  about  it,  but  warm  comfort — 
Heaven's  warmth.  Oh,  Ood  is  good,  ma'am!  He  makes  all 
easy.' 

'  God  is  good,'  said  Bosamond  to  herself,  weighing  the  words, 
as  she  sat  alone.    '  Is  Ood  good  ? ' 

And  within  her  some  voice  of  truth  answered  her :  answered 
that  Ood  had  been  good,  even  to  her ;  had  meant  weU  with  her ; 
^ery  well,  even  in  her  bereavement,  could  she  but  have  taken  His 
uling  as  these  women  of  Harry's  old  home. 

Thus,  when  she  was  found  by  Aspasia,  there  was  no  room  in 
lier  heart  for  any  lesser  thought. 
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CHAPTER  XT. 

With  hands  clasped  behind  hia  back,  head  bent,  absorbed  m 
ihonght,  the  bh&ok  fan  of  his  beaid  spreading  over  the  black  broad- 
cloth on  his  breast,  the  cross-folds  of  the  torban  startlingly  exotic 
on  top  of  the  fluttering  sable  garments — ^the  latter  pathetically 
European  in  intention — an  inoongmoos  figure  under  these  bare 
placid  English  fruit-trees,  Muhammed  Saif-u-din  came  full  upon 
Raymond  Bethune. 

The  sodden  grass  of  the  long  neglected  road  had  swallowed  the 
sound  of  their  footsteps.  For  once  the  Pathan  was  shaken  out  of 
his  oriental  calm  for  a  brief  moment  as,  suddenly  looking  up,  he 
found  himself  within  a  yard  of  the  officer  of  Guides. 

The  guest  of  the  Old  Ancient  House  had  stioUed  out  by  himsdf 
to  smoke  a  solitary  meditative  pipe  in  the  wOd  avenue.  Seong 
Muhammed's  flaming  headgear,  he  had  deliberately  directed  his 
steps  towards  him;  for  Bethune  would  not  have  been  that  self 
that  India  had  made  him,  had  he  not  felt  instinctively  lured  into 
the  company  of  the  Eastern,  all  degenerate  as  he  chose  to  oonader 
him.  Moreover,  the  personality  of  Sir  Arthur's  secretary  baffled 
him,  and  Bethune  resented  being  baffled.  He  fixed  his  eye  keenly 
upon  the  Pathan,  turned  babu. 

^  Tour  soul  is  in  the  East,  Muhammed,'  said  he,  addressing 
him  in  his  own  tongue. 

The  dark  face  opposite  relaxed  into  a  smile,  the  white  teeth 
flashed,  Muhammed  made  the  supple  Indian  salaam. 

'Nay,  your  honour,  my  soul  is  in  great  England,'  he  said, 
and  would  have  passed  on.  But  the  other  arrested  him  somewhat 
peremptorily.  Muhammed  wheeled  back  and  brought  his  hand 
to  the  edge  of  his  turban  with  a  gesture  that  betrayed  the  soldier, 
then  drew  himself  up  rigidly. 

Under  Bethune's  long  scrutinising  look  the  thin  face  fell  into 
deep  lines  of  gravity ;  the  large  dark  eyes,  somewhat  restless  as  a 
rule  in  their  brilliancy,  gazed  back  straight  and  full.  The  English- 
man's heart  kindled  as  the  unconquered  spirit  of  the  Pathan  seemed 
to  rear  itself  to  meet  the  cold  domination  of  the  conquering  race. 
There  was  nothing  of  revolt  in  the  man's  look,  yet  something  un- 
tameable,  he  thought.  And  it  pleased  him  hugely.  His  mind  leaped 
back  to  his  own  '  devils  of  boys '  on  the  mountain  sides — ea^es 
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and  leopards  of  hamamt^y  as  compared  with  the  dome9tio  animals. 
He  ran  a  loving  glance  over  the  Indian's  muscular  yet  lithe  propor- 
tions: built  for  strength — ^for  endurance — ^for  the  strenuous  side 
of  life. 

^  How  comes  it,  0  son  of  the  mountain/  cried  he,  '  that  you 
are  not  among  the  Emperor  of  India's  warriors  ?  How  come  you 
to  bend  those  eyes  over  screed  and  parchment,  to  cramp  that  hand 
round  the  quill  instead  of  the  talwar  ? ' 

The  florid  oriental  language  came  oddly  enough  in  stiff,  abrupt 
British  accents  from  the  officer's  tongue.  The  flowing  guttural 
which  replied  was  in  marked  contrast : 

^  I  have  heard  it  said,'  answered  the  secretary,  without  moving 
a  muscle  of  his  countenance,  '  that  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the 
sword.' 

A  sneer,  aimed  at  the  Lieatenant-(jovemor's  literary  produc- 
tion, trembled  on  Bethune's  hps,  but  he  prudently  suppressed  it. 

'  You  cannot  deceive  me,  friend,*  cried  he  abruptly ;  then :  '  you 
have  flown  with  the  birds  of  battle  and  heard  the  cannon  roar,  and 
thought  the  smeU  of  the  powder  sweet.' 

Again  the  Pathan  smiled;  and  Bethune,  watching  him,  was 
stirred,  he  knew  not  why,  as  by  a  glimpse  of  something  at  once 
immeasurably  fierce  and  immeasurably  sad. 

'Sir,'  said  Muhammed,  in  slow  deliberate  English,  'I  have 
fleen  many  things;  and  no  man  knows  where  his  fate  leads 
him.' 

'  Oh,  no  doubt ! '  said  Bethune,  laughing  not  very  pleasantly. 
He  was  irritated  with  the  fellow's  impenetrability  and  his  own 
inability  to][deal  with  it. 

'  And  so  fate  has  brought  you  to  a  wealthy  master,'  said  he 
tauntingly ;  '  and  you  think  that  this  scribbling  business  will  prove 
worth  your  while.  'T'is  certainly  an  odd  job  for  a  Pathan  !  .  .  . 
I  trust  well  paid  ? ' 

'  I  sought  the  post,  sir,'  said  Muhammed.  '  My  master,  since 
he  is  to  be  called  my  master,'  a  sudden  fire  leaped  and  died  in  his 
eyes,  *  will  no  doubt  pay  me  what  he  owes  me.  When  I  come  into 
my  own  country  again,  it  may  be  I  shaU  have  found  it  worth  my 
while.' 

To  this  the  officer  made  no  reply.  After  a  second's  pause, 
Muhammed  lifted  his  hand  to  his  brow  once  more  and  moved  away 
on  the  noiseless  turf.  Bethune  turned  to  watch  the  swing  of  the 
strange  figure  through  the  trees. 
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*  Greed  for  money,  and  wily  determination  to  get  to  lucrative 
posts  in  life — ambition  to  play  the  European-— or — ^what  ? '  No 
motive  that  his  sober  common  sense  conld  accept  as  a  plansible 
alternative.  Tes,  his  previous  impression  had  been  correct; 
nothing  but  a  desire  for  self-advancement — ^nothing  but  gieed  and 
an  Eastern  cleverness  to  seek  opportunities — animated  that  splendid 
bronze,  after  all !  A  disappointing  specimen  to  one  who  loved  the 
warrior  race ;  a  specimen  of  the  westernised  Eastern — degenerate 
leopard,  with  the  spirit  eliminated  and  the  wiliness  twice  developed, 
according  to  the  law  of  nature  that  so  often  strengthens  one  atlxi- 
bute  by  the  elimination  of  another. 


CHAPTER   Xn. 

The  old  tin  box  again  and  the  breath  of  terrible  India  in  tiiis  quiet 
English  room.  Siege,  struggle,  treachery,  bloodshed,  hunger, 
thirst,  and  fever,  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  the  death  agony 
of  the  young  comrade — ^this  was  the  story  it  held.  The  story  of 
the  difficult  grave  dug  in  the  rock ;  of  the  inexorable  exigency  of 
the  moment,  the  narrow  strait  for  England's  honour  which  could 
allow  no  lingering  thought  for  him  that  was  become  useless ;  of  the 
drawing  together  of  the  ranks  to  hide  the  gap  and  keep  up  the  long 
fight.  The  story  of  every  conceivable  distress  of  the  flesh,  every 
sordid  misery  of  the  body,  every  anxiety  of  the  mind  ;  of  hopeless 
outlook,  lingering  torture.  But,  above  all,  the  record  of  the 
indomitable  purpose ;  of  the  white  and  red  crossed  flag  floating 
high — of  the  spirit  unconquerable,  even  to  death. 

Rosamond  sat  down  on  the  slanting  floor,  lifted  and  took  into  her 
lap — as  a  mother  may  lift  her  dead  child  from  the  cradle — ^the  old 
leather  case  that  contained  in  such  small  compass  so  great  a  story ; 
Captain  English's  papers  of  the  siege.  The  parcel  had  been  deliveied 
to  her  even  as  he  had  prepared  it  for  her.  To  the  elastic  band  that 
clasped  it  a  scrap  of  paper  was  still  pinned :  *  For  my  wife.' 

And  she  had  never  opened  it ! 

All  these  years  his  voice  had  been  waiting  to  speak  to  her ;  his 
own  words  for  her  had  been  there,  the  last  cry  of  his  soul  to  hers ; 
nay — ^how  did  she  know  ? — the  message  that  should  have  shaped 
her  future.  Something  of  himself  that  could  not  die,  he  had  left 
her,  something  of  himself  to  go  with  her  through  the  desolaticHi ! 
But  she,  the  wife  so  tenderly  loved  and  thought  of  to  the  last-— eh* 
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had^  as  it  were,  denied  herself  to  his  death-bed.  She  had  closed 
lier  eais  to  his  dying  speech.  She  had  thrust  his  dear  ghost  from 
her.  How  was  it  possible  for  any  woman  to  have  been  so  cruel, 
so  cowardly  ?    How  was  it  possible  .  .  .  yet  it  had  been ! 

'  It  is  we  who  make  our  dead  dead,'  had  said  the  mourning 
mother.  Bosamond,  the  wife,  had  done  worse:  she  had  buried 
what  was  not  yet  dead.  She  had  heaped  earth  upon  the  lips  that 
43tiU  spoke,  that  she  might  not  feel  the  sorrow  of  their  last  utter- 
ance ! 

When  trouble  comes  it  is  woman's  way,  as  a  rule,  to  yield  herself 
up  to  it,  to  gloat  upon  her  grief,  to  feed  upon  tears.  She  has  a  fine 
3Com  for  man's  mode  of  mourning,  so  difEerent  from  hers ;  for  the 
seeker  of  distraction,  of  forgetfulness ;  for  his  deliberate  shunning 
of  those  emotions  in  which  she  sinks  herself.  And  yet  it  may  be 
that  this  divergence  comes  less  from  man's  more  selfish  nature 
than  from  the  fact  that  he  is  a  creature  of  passion,  where  she  is  a 
creature  of  sentiment ;  that  he  knows  within  himself  forces  which 
-are  to  her  undreamed  of ;  that  her  sorrow  is  as  the  chill  rain  that 
wraps  the  land  and  clears  in  lassitude  at  last  over  tender  tints, 
while  his  sorrow  is  as  the  dry  convulsion  that  defaces  the  earth 
and  rends  the  foundations  of  life's  whole  edifice. 

But  there  are  women  apart ;  women  who  unite  with  their  own 
innate  spirituality  the  virile  capacity  of  feeling;  who  ccm  love 
.fiercely  and  suffer  as  fiercely.  Of  such  was  Bosamond.  And  she 
had  been  called  to  suffering  before  her  undeveloped  girl-nature 
had  had  time  to  lay  hold  on  love.  Love  and  sorrow,  they  had 
fallen  upon  her  together,  in  her  ignorant  youth,  like  monstrous 
•angels  of  destruction.  What  wonder  then  that  she  should  have 
-cried  out  against  them  and  hidden  her  face !  What  wonder  that 
she  should  have  shrunk  with  a  sickly  terror  from  her  own  unplumbed 
deep  capacity  for  pain  ! 

But  no  one  may  deny  himself  to  himself.  And  the  passionate 
^oul  makes  for  passion,  be  it  a  Paul  or  an  Augustine  !  The  nemesis 
of  her  nature  had  come  upon  Bosamond ;  and  she  was  to  be  fulfilled 
ix)  herself,  after  so  many  years,  at  this  moment  of  her  woman's 
maturity,  with  a  handful  of  relics  and  the  dust  and  the  smell  of 
-the  distant  Indian  fort  upon  them. 

Out  of  the  far  far  past  her  love  and  her  sorrow  were  claiming 
Jier — ^at  last. 

The  logs  from  the  Dorset  beech-woods  flamed  in  the  queer 
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comer  chimneTpiece  of  Hany's  attic  room.  The  light  flickered 
on  the  scattered  papers  in  Rosamond's  lap  and  threw  iUusive 
raddy  gleams  on  the  pale  hands,  on  the  pale  cheek  that  tamed 
to  the  glow,  yet  felt  it  not. 

When  she  had  sat  down  to  read,  it  was  some  time  still  before 
noon.  The  December  son  crept  out  between  two  rain-etorms^ 
threw  a  yellow  cirde  on  the  boiods,  marked  the  shadow  of  the  ivy 
spray,  then  paled  and  passed.  The  meiry  logs  grew  red,  grew 
grey ;  they  fell  together  with  sighs  into  white  ash ;  and  the  last 
creeping  flicker  of  life  in  the  grate  spaikled  and  went  out.  Below, 
the  placid  life  of  the  Old  Ancient  Hoase  jogged  its  ronnd.  Baby'a 
businesslike  morning  music  was  ground  out  and  caught  into  the 
silence.  The  tinkling  bell,  that  from  time  immemorial  had  sounded 
the  homely  meal-time  gatherings,  rang  its  thin  summons  up  tiie 
wooden  stairs  from  the  hall.  Someone  came  to  tiiie  attic  door  and 
rattled  it  against  the  drawn  bolt ;  knocked  and  called.  And  later 
the  stillness  of  the  attic  room  was  troubled  again,  and  Aspasia 
cried  out  between  petulance  and  anxiety.  So  insistent  was  she 
that  within  the  room  someone  answered  back  at  last  in  a  strange 
hoarse  voice  of  anger.  And  the  steps  pattered  away,  and  silence 
reigned  once  more. 

The  rain  dried  on  the  window  pane,  shadows  stole  forth  from 
the  room  comers.  The  air  grew  cold  and  colder ;  a  grey  dimness- 
settled  upon  everywhere;  the  chilling  bars  of  the  grate  dicked. 
But  still  the  woman  sat  by  the  empty  hearth  . .  .  reading,  reading,, 
reading. 


(lb  ie  eantimisd.) 
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